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CHAPTER  I. 

ADMISSION  OF  FLORIDA. 

ShTcrj  made  a  Kationul  Interest.  —  Equilibrium  in  the  United  States  Senate.  — • 
hw9.  and  Florida  united  in  the  same  bill.  —  Mr.  Pettit's  motion.  — Remarka 
by  Mr.  Levy,  Belser,  and  Hunt.  —  Mr.  Morse's  motion.  —  Remarks  by  Mr. 
Bajiy.  —  Mr.  King's  motion.  —  Mr.  Evans's  amendment  on  Imprisonment  of 
Colorpd  Seamen. — Remarks  by  Walker,  Archer,  Berrien,  and  Choate. — 
Amendment  lost. 

Ix  the  acquisition  of  Texas  the  Slave  Power  had  compelled 
the  nation  to  adopt  and  proclaun  the  principle  that  slavery 
had  become  a  national  interest,  to  be  cherished  by  national 
legislation,  cared  for  by  national  diplomacy,  and  defended  by 
national  arms.    Havuig  dragooned  the  government  into  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  and  policy  involved  in  the  act  of 
annexation,  it  became,  from  that  time'  onward,  more  pro- 
nounced and  aggressive.    The  slave-masters  used  the  advan- 
tage, thus  gained,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God,  rcgai*dless  of 
the  rights  of  man,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  seemingly 
indiflFercnt  to  the  requirements,  or  even  the  reputation,  of 
consistency.    Everything  was  made  to  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  system.    Instead  of  the  principle  of  the  old  Roman 
patriotic  adjuration,  that  the  Republic  sjiould  receive  nothing 
of  detriment,  putting  slavery  in  the  nation's  stead,  tliey  made 
ererything  bend  to  that. 

They  had  long  pretended  that  the  equilibrium  between  the 
free  and  slave  States  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazai-ds,  and 
t\ricc  liad  they  resorted  to  the  violent  device  of  arbitrarily 
linking  two  measures  that  had  nothing  in  common  for  that 
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purpose,  —  in  1820  combining  the  bills  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  and  Maine,  and  in  1886  those  for  the  admission  of 
Michigan  and  Arkansas.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  purpose 
and  line  of  policy,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  receive  without 
a  consideration  the  free  State  of  Iowa,  which  had  framed  a 
constitution  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  was  asking  for  admis- 
sion. Some  makeweight  must  be  found  before  this  application 
could  be  complied  with.  This  they  managed  to  discover  in  an 
old  constitution,  framed  by  the  Territory  of  Florida  five  years 
before.  Tliough  Florida  was  greatly  deficient  in  numbers,  and 
her  constitution  was  very  objectionable  in  some  of  its  features, 
they  seized  this  occasion  to  press  its  claims,  and  to  make  its 
admission  a  condition  precedent  to  their  consent  that  Iowa 
should  be  received.  The  House  Committee  on  Territories  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  two  in  a  single  meas- 
ure. In  the  closing  hours  of  the  XXVIIIth  Congress  the 
bill  came  up  for  consideration.  Making  the  proposition 
still  more  odious,  it  was  moved,  in  anticipation  that  the  then 
unorganized  portions  of  Nebraska  would  ask  admission  as  a 
free  State,  that  when  the  population  of  Florida,  cast  of  the 
Suwanee  River,  should  exceed  tliii-ty-five  thousand,  a  new 
State,  called  East  Florida,  should  be  created  therefrom.  A 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pettit  of  Indiana  to  strike  out  that 
proviso.  The  delegate  from  Florida,  Mr.  Levy,  pronounced  the 
motion  a  violation  of  the  ti-caty  with  Spain,  "  a  flagrant  breach 
of  trust,"  as  well  as  a  cruel  piece  of  injustice  to  the  people 
of  Florida.  The  motion,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  proviso 
was  stricken  out  by  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

This  constitution  of  Florida  not  only  expressly  denied  to 
the  legislature  the  power  to  emancipate  slaves,  but  gavp  it  the 
authority  to  prevent  free  colored  persons  from  inunigrating 
into  the  State,  or  from  being  discharged  from  vessels  in  her 
ports.  Mr.  Belser  of  Alabama,  whose  district  bordered  upon 
Florida,  justified  these  inhuman  provisions  as  simply  precau- 
tionary measures,  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  State.  Ho 
maintained,  too,  that  no  slave  State  was  safe  without  such 
provision,  as  "  free  negroes  would  go  there,"  he  said,  "  with 
no  peaceable  intentions,  but  with  firebrands  in  their  hands, 
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to  excite  disaffection  among  the  slaves.''  Washington  Hunt 
of  New  York,  afterward  governor  of  that  State,  character- 
ized those  provisions  of  the  Florida  constitution  as  not  only 
violating  the  rights  of  the  slave,  but  those  of  the  master 
himself.  Deprecating  the  recent  action  of  the  South  by  which 
die  had  abandoned  her  former  position  that  slavery  was  local, 
and  was  predicating  its  action  on  the  theory  that  the  govern- 
ment was  bound  to  aid  in  extending  and  perpetuating  that 
system,  he  declared  that  it  ^^  betokened  the  approacli  of  a 
period  when  harmony  was  forever  to  depart  from  our  national 
councils." 

Mr.  Morse  of  Maine  moved  that  so  much  of  the  act  as  relat- 
ed to  Florida  should  not  take  effect  until  after  a  convention  of 
delegates  shall  have  stricken  out  these  provisions.  But  the 
proposition  was  vigoroiisly  resisted  by  Southern  members. 
Mr.  Bayly  of  Virginia  was  especially  arrogant  and  vitupera- 
tire,  as  well  as  sarcastic  and  insolent.  He  said  that  they 
were  indebted  for  this  proposition  to  the  "wisdom"  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  who  "was  not,"  he  insultingly  drf* 
dared,  "very  remarkable  for  his  statesmanship."  He  de- 
mmnced  tlie  amendment  as  "  an  unblushing  attempt "  of 
one  who  had  never  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Florida  to  dic- 
tate to  the  people  of  that  Territory.  He  characterized  it  as  a 
bold  assumption  of  superiority,  which  was  "  neither  more  nor 
less  than  unqualified  arrogance."  To  this  specimen  of  plan- 
tation manners  Mr.  Morse  replied  with  dignity  and  effect, 
assuming  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  proposed  amendment, 
and  vindicating  its  pertinence,  its  justice,  and  its  wise  states- 
manship. Though  few  came  to  his  support  in  the  debate,  yet, 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  his  motion  was  defeated  by  cnly  a 
majority  of  eight.  An  effort  was  then  made  by  Preston  King 
to  amend  tlie  bill  by  striking  out  the  proposition  respecting 
Florida;  but  that  was  a  point  not  to  be  yielded.  The  South 
was  persistent,  and,  as  usual,  prevailed. 

Wben  the  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Evans  of  Maine 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  free  people  of  color ; 
uid  he  pronounced  the  operation  of  those  laws  to  be  harassing 
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to  the  people  of  the  North.  He  said  that  he  had  known 
voyages  to  be  broken  up  when  colored  seamen  learned  that  they 
were  destmed  to  Southern  ports,  where  they  would  be  impris- 
oned on  account  of  their  race.  The  clauses  in  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  immigration,  or  the  discharge  from  vessels 
in  port,  of  persons  of  color,  he  pronoimced  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. But  Robert  J.  Walker  defended  the  Southern  view, 
characterizing  these  colored  seamen  as  "  dangerous  persons," 
possibly  coming  from  San  Domingo  and  ready  for  any  crime. 
Referring  to  the  black  laws  of  Ohio,  he  made  the  strong  points 
that  if  a  State  had  a  right  to  restrict,  it  had  the  right  to  ex- 
clude, and  that  "if  Florida  had  a  right  to  exclude  colored 
persons  by  law,  she  had  a  right  to  exclude  them  by  her  con- 
stitution." 

Mr.  Evans  then  proposed  that  Florida  should  be  required  to 
amend  her  constitution  before  admission.  But  his  Democratic 
jcoUeague,  Mr.  Fairfield,  though  admitting  that  these  provisions 
were  unconstitutional  and  that  they  ought  to  be  changed, 
avowed  his  determination  to  vote  for  her  admission,  because, 
he  contended,  if  she  had  a  right  to  be  admitted  at  all,  she  was 
entitled  to  admission  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States. 

But  the  opposition  to  the  amendment  was  not  as  significant 
as  were  the  reasons  given  therefor  and  the  sentiments  avowed 
therewith.  Mr.  Archer  of  Virginia  contended  that  such  a 
provision  "belongs  to  that  form  of  law  which  overrides  all 
forms  of  political  institutions  or  constitution, — the  law  of  self- 
preservation."  He  curtly  asked  Mr.  Evans,  if  a  ship-load  of 
"  pestilent  fellows  "  came  into  Virginia  or  South  Carolina  to 
stir  up  rebellion,  whether  the  authorities  should  not  seize 
tliem.  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Evans,  "  seize  them,  try  them, 
and  punish  them,  to  your  hearts'  content ;  we  do  not  complain 
of  that ;  but  what  we  of  the  North  complain  of  is,  that  when 
one  or  two  of  our  citizens  go  there  in  pursuit  of  their  lawful 
business,  and  with  no  thought  of  stirring  up  rebellion,  you 
seize  and  imprison  them,  not  for  the  evil  intents  of  their 
hearts,  but  for  the  complexion  of  their  faces." 

The  same  provisions  were  justified  by  Mr.  Henderson  of 
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Mississippi,  who  rebuked  Massachusetts  for  her  ^^  great  outcry 
of  unconstitutional  injustice."  Mr.  Berrien  of  Georgia  also 
defended  them,  and  even  avowed  his  readiness  to  cut  all  party 
bonds  if  necessary  to  defend  Southern  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Ghoate  of  Massachusetts  not  only  condemned  them, 
but  also  the  Southern  laws  concerning  colored  seamen,  as 
unconstitutional,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  liis  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Evans.  After  much  debate 
a  vote  was  reached,  and  only  twelve  senators,  all  Northern 
Whigs,  were  found  ready  to  support  the  amendment.  The 
bill  was  then  passed  with  only  nine  dissenting  votes;  and 
Florida,  with  these  inhuman,  oppressive,  and  admitted  uncon* 
Btitutional  provisions  in  her  organic  law,  became,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1845,  a  member  of  the  Union.  All  opposition  had 
been  unavailing.  All  scruples,  either  constitutional  or  moral, 
made  little  impression  on  a  Power  that  recognized  its  ability  as 
the  only  limit  of  its  endeavor,  and  with  which  might  was  ever 
tantamount  to  right. 

Indeed,  this  very  debate  revealed  the  insincerity  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  slavery  and  of  its  demands,  —  their  lack 
of  fealty,  not  only  to  party,  but  to  the  nation  itself.  Doc- 
trines not  only  fatal  to  party  control  and  success,  but 
revolutionary  and  premonitory  of  rebellion  and  treason,  were 
openly  and  vauntingly  proclaimed.  Thus  the  very  men 
who  had  clamored  so  strenuously  and  unceasingly  for  an 
"equilibrium"  in  the  Senate,  as  a  national  necessity,  and 
who  now  insisted  on  linking  the  destiny  of  the  fresh  and 
youthful  Iowa,  instinct  with  life  and  energy,  with  that  of 
Florida,  old,  effete,  already  bearing  the  marks  of  decay,  and 
with  none  of  the  conditions  of  a  republican  State,  either  in  the 
number  and  character  of  its  population  or  in  the  form  of  its 
constitution,  found  in  the  very  next  session  no  scruples  in  the 
way  of  a  poUcy  exactly  the  reverse.  Then  they  saw  no 
hisuperable  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave 
State,  coupled  though  it  was  with  the  singular  and  unprece- 
dented provision  for  making  four  additional  States,  probably 
slave,  and  no  counterbalancing  consideration  against  any  slave- 
holding  preponderance  that  would  result  therefrom. 
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But  the  speeches  oii  the  occasion  were  more  significant  and 
suggestive  than  tlieir  acts,  especially  those  of  Archer  and  Ber^ 
rieu,  Southern  Whigs,  and  generally  noted  for  their  moderate 
and  conservative  views.  When  such  men  appealed,  in  vindica- 
tion of  measures  and  usages  clearly  unconstitutional  and  vidar 
tive  of  good  faitli,  to  '^  the  law  of  self-preservation,"  which 
^^  overrides  all  forms  of  political  institutions  or  constitution," 
and  when  they  avowed  their  ^^  readiness  to  Qut  all  party 
bonds,  if  necessary  to  defend  Soutliern  rights,"  is  there  won* 
der  that  tlie  Whig  party  melted  away  under  such  influ- 
ences ?    Even  then  the  Bebellion  was  but  a  question  of  time. 
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Having  consiunmated  the  work  of  annexation,  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  accept  the  logical  sequences  of  its  action. 
Amoug  them,  in  spite  of  all  hopes  and  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  was  a  war  with  Mexico.  Thrice  had  she  notified 
the  United  States  that  annexation  would  be  deemed  by  her 
JQst  cause  for  war.  Nor  was  there  reasonable  ground  of 
expectation  that  she  would  not  be  true  to  her  word.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  therefore,  four  days  after  the  joint  resolution 
^^  signed,  the  Mexican  minister  made  a  formal  protest  and 
demanded  his  passports,  while  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Mexico  was  refused  all  official  intercourse. 

By  annexation,  therefore,  the  government  had  placed  itself 
^n  a  position  requiring  extreme  delicacy,  tact,  and  skill  to  pre- 
sent actual  hostilities.  That  delicacy,  tact,  and  skill  seemed 
to  be  wholly  wanting  in  President  Polk  and  Secretary  Bu- 
chanan. This,  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  Mexico  and  amenities  of  good  neighborhood,  which  had 
been  displayed  in  the  act  of  annexation,  appeared  more  glar- 
^gly  in  the  matter  of  boundaries ;  so  that,  if  Mexican  forbear- 
ance had  swallowed  the  affront  put  upon  her  by  the  former, 
•be  could  not,  with  any  show  of  self-respect,  have  submitted 
without  an  appeal  to  arms  to  the  latter.    By  the  joint  resolu- 
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tion  of  annexation,  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  of  bound- 
ary was  assumed  by  this  government.  Ordinary  prudence 
would  have  suggested  that,  in  settling  them,  something  was 
due  to  the  wounded  feelings  and  sense  of  outraged  justice 
of  the  Mexican  people.  And  yet  nothing  seemed  further  from 
the  policy  pursued. 

Texas  had  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  western  limit, 
though  she  had  never  exercised  actual  control  over  either 
New  Mexico  or  the  country  lying  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  groundless  character  of  the  claims 
,of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  its  western  boundary  was 
even  admitted  by  some  friends  of  the  measure.  While  the 
Tyler  treaty  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Woodbury  of  New 
Hampshire  said,  in  his  speech  in  favor  of  its  ratification,  that 
Texas  could,"  by  a  mere  law,  acquire  no  title  to  more  than  she 
had  conquered  from  Mexico  and  actually  governed.  Hence, 
though  her  law  included  more  than  ancient  Texas,  she  could 
hold  and  convey  only  that,  or,  at  the  uttermost,  what  she  holds 
jurisdiction  over."  Silas  Wright,  also  of  the  same  party, 
referring  to  the  boundaries  of  Texas^  declared  that "  they  em- 
braced a  country  to  which  Texas  had  no  claims,  over  which  she 
had  never  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  which  she  had  no  right  to 
cede."  Mr.  Benton  denounced  the  treaty  as  an  attempt  to 
seize  two  thousand  square  miles  of  Mexican  territory  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which 
would  be  an  act  of  direct  aggression  for  the  consequences  of 
which  the  United  States  must  stand  responsible.  In  his  speech 
in  support  of  the  joint  resolution,  Mr.  IngersoU,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  asserted  that  the  stu- 
pendous deserts  between  the  river  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
were  "  the  natural  boundary  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Mauritanlan  races.  There  ends  the  Valley  of  the  West,  there 
Mexico  begins  "  ;  and  he  affirmed  that  that  gigantic  boundary 
would  be  sacred  while  peace  remained,  "  or  until  the  spirit  of 
conquest  rages."  Indeed,  Mr.  Ashley  of  Arkansas,  a  zealous 
supporter  of  annexation,  boldly  avowed  in  the  Senate  that 
Judge  Ellis  of  Texas,  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution,  said  to  him  that  Texas  extended 
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its  bonndaries  to  the  Rio  Grande  "  solely  and  professedly  with 
a  view  of  having  a  large  margin  in  her  negotiations  with 
Mexico,  and  not  with  the  expectation  of  retaining  them  as 
tliey  now  exist  on  their  statute-book."  This  device,  though 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  eminently  befitted  the  men  and 
tlieir  purpose  who  Employed  it. 

In   ordering,   therefore.  General  Taylor  to  pass  a  portion 
of   his   forces    westward    of   the    river    Nueces,   which   was 
done  before   annexation   was   accomplished.   President  Polk 
put  in  peril  the  peace  and  the  good  name  of  the  country.     In 
his  Annual  Message  of  December  of  that  year  he  stated  that 
American  troops  were   in  position   on  the   Nueces,  ''  to  do- 
fend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas."     But,  not  content 
with  occupying  ground  on  and  westward  of  the  Nueces,  he 
issued,  on  the  13th  ©f  January,  1846,  the  fatal  order  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  advance  and  "  occupy  positions  on  or  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte."     That  movement  of  the 
army  from   Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio   Grande,  a  distance 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  was  an  invasion  of  Mexican 
territory,  —  an  act  of  war  for  which  the  President  was  and  must 
ever  be  held  responsible  by  the  general  judgment  of  mankind. 
Nor  can  there  be  reasonable  doubt  that  that  order  plunged 
the  two   countries  into  actual   hostilities.     True,   Mr.   Van 
Buren  had  said  that  annexation  "  would  draw  after  it  a  war 
with  Mexico,"  and  Mr.  Clay  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 
**  annexation  and  war  with  Mexico  are  identical  "  ;  but  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  legal  status  of  the  two  countries, 
actual  hostilities  did  not  exist.     The  facts  render  it  apparent 
that  peace  could  have  been  preserved  by  a  wise,  prudent, 
and  moderate  policy.     But  that  march  into  territory  inhabited 
by  Mexicans,  who  hastily  fled  before  the  advancing  forces,  the 
erection  of  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
commanding  the  public  square  of  Matamoras,  meant  more 
than  "to   defend  our  own   and  the  rights  of  Texas."     It 
could  only  mean,  it  did  mean,  the  acquisition  of  more  ter- 
ritory in  which  to  establish  slavery,  and  by  which  the  fur- 
ther expansion  and  development  of  slaveholding  institutions 
could  be  promoted. 

TOL.  II.  S 
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General  Taylor  was  requested  by  Ampudia,  the  commander 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  to  return  to  the  Nueces,  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas  proper,  "while,"  he  said,  *'our  gov- 
ernments are  regulating  pending  questions  relative  to  Texas." 
He  was  not  required  to  withdraw  his  armies  into  the  ten*itoric8 
of  the  United  States,  but  simply  to  return  to  the  position 
in  Texas  held  by  him  during  many  months.  To  that 
request  he  replied,  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of 
his  government.  But  ho  was,  nevertheless,  on  Mexican 
soil,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  among  the  Mexican  people, 
^arly  in  May  General  Arista,  who  had  assumed  command 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  attacked 
General  Taylor,  was  defeated  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  It 
Palma,  and  then  recrossed  the  river,  leaving  the  American 
army  in  complete  possession  of  its  lower  bank.  Can  tlierc  be  a 
question  that  the  administration,  by  both  the  laws  of  man  and 
of  God,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  guilt  and  blood  of 
that  most  nefarious  war  ? 

On  tlie  11th  of  May  President  Polk  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress  communicating  the  information  that  Mexico 
had  refused  the  offer  of  peaceful  adjustment ;  that  the  military 
forces  had  been  ordered  to  retire;  and  that  the  Mexican 
general  had  declared  our  refusal  casus  belli;  that  hostilities 
had  conmienced,  and  that  he  should  prosecute  them.  The 
President  referred,  also,  to  the  action  between  the  American 
and  Mexican  forces,  and  invoked  "  Congress  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  war,  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive 
the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigor."  Mr.  Houston, 
claiming  as  "  Texan  territory"  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  proclaimed 
that  "American  blood  had  been  shed  on  American  soil. 
Tliat  soil  had  been  consecrated  before  to  them,  and  tlieir 
rights  must  be  maintained."  The  position  of  these  two 
men  gave  weight  to  their  statements  which  was  manifestly 
wanting  in  the  words  themselves.  Those,  however,  with  whom 
either  slavery  or  party  was  paramount  to  all  other  claims 
were  prepared  to  accept  conclusions,  though  they  did  not  bear 
the  test  of  close  scrutiny  or  answer  the  demands  of  either 
justice,  humanity,  or  a  true  patriotism. 
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In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Speight,  a  Democratic  member  £rom 
HissiBsippi,  moved  to  print  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
loeasage.     The  debate  upon  that  motion  was  earnest  and  emi- 
nenily  snggestiTe,  as  it  revealed  in  the  various  opinions  ex^ 
peBsed  both  the  task  the  propagandists  had  undertaken  in 
order  to  secure  a  favorable  vote,  and  also  Uie  process  by 
iliich  it  was  accomplished.    Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  many  ap- 
proached it  with  grave  solicitude,  doubts,  and  misgivings.     On 
^  one  hand,  the  slavery  propi^andists  and  members  of  the 
Democratic  party  could  not  but  be  anxious  about  the  conse- 
quences of  a  policy  which  had  been  adopted  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests and  damaging  admissions  of  many,  even  of  their  most 
eminent  leaders.    Subservient  as  the  North  had  shown  itself, 
fhey  must  have  felt  that  there  was  danger  of  going  too  far. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Southern  Whigs,  though  on  the  record 
Kvene  to  annexation,  felt  the  danger  of  putting  in  peril  either 
davery  or  party  by  persisting  too  strenuously  in  opposition  to 
what  was  rapidly  becoming  a  Southern  measure,  and  mani- 
festly only  a  question  of  time.    They  remembered  the  war  of 
1812  as  the  rock  on  which  the  Federal  party,  by  its  opposition, 
was  wrecked ;  and  they  were  naturally  chary  of  making  a  like 
mistake. 

Mr.  Cdhoun  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the  proposed  war. 
Thoo^  his  policy  had  provoked  it,  he  shrank  from  its 
legitimate  consequences.  But  he  had  trusted  to  diplomacyi 
i&d  had  supposed  that  the  liberal  use  of  money  in  Mexico's 
necessities  would  lead  to  tlie  relinquishment  of  Texas  without 
lesort  to  arms.  But,  though  he  had  been  potent  in  causing 
the  complications  of  the  hour,  he  found  himself  powerless 
ia  restraining  or  shaping  the  consequences.  He  had  raised 
the  whirlwind,  but  he  could  not  direct  the  storm.  Other  men, 
more  reckless,  audacious,  and  self-seeking,  with  ulterior  pur- 
poses and  schemes,  desired  war  for  its  own  sake  and  its  pro- 
spective results.  He,  dreading  those  results,  counselled  mod- 
nation  and  dignity.  Availing  himself  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween hostilities  and  war,  he  claimed  that  the  latter  had  not 
1^  mtervened.  As  it  was  its  prerogative  alone  to  determine, 
It  should  be  left  to  Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not  war 
bid  actually  began. 
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But  there  were  others  less  cautious  and,  if  not  more  oblivi- 
ous of  principle,  more  reckless  of  consequences.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware.  Though  a  Whig,  opposed  to 
annexation,  and  disavowing  all  responsibility  for  the  war, — 
that  resting  alone,  he  claimed,  on  the  President,  —  he  hastened 
to  give  in  his  adhesion,  and  to  say  that  he  was  quite  ready  and 
willing  to  fight  it  out ;  as  if,  in  such  a  case,  any  action  of  the 
President  could  absolve  him  from  his  obligation  to  oppose  what 
both  his  reason  and  conscience  condemned  as  wrong  ill  princi- 
ple and  impolitic  in  practice.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  express,"  he 
said,  "  any  opinion  as  to  sending  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande  by 
voting  supplies."  In  a  similar,  strain,  John  J.  Crittenden  of 
Kentucky,  another  Whig  senator,  —  patriotic,  but  impulsive 
and  intensely  Southern,  —  expressed  the  sentiment  that  more 
distressing  intelligence  had  never  been  communicated  by  any 
President.  The  importance  of  the  event,  he  said,  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  amount  of  precious  blood  that  had  been  shed,  but 
in  the  bad  examples  and  the  evil  consequences  to  republican- 
ism and  liberty  everywhere.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  to  find  my 
country  in  the  right;  however,  I  will  stand  by  her,  right  or 
wrong."  The  declarations  of  Mr.  Clayton  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  General  Cass,  who  declared  that  he  had  spoken 
"  like  an  American  senator  and  like  an  Americair  patriot." 
Mr.  Morchead  of  North  Carolina,  another  Whig  senator, 
expressed  surprise  that  General  Cass  should  regard  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's remark  as  worthy  of  special  gratulation.  "  I  trust,"  he 
said,  "  that  that  is  a  common  sentiment  entertained  by  every 
member  of  the  Senate."  He  thought,  however,  that  "  war " 
did  not  exist,  as  Congress  alone  had  power  to  declare  it. 

These  sentiments  of  leading  Southern  Whigs,  not  to  speak 
of  those  of  Northern  Democrats  like  General  Cass,  revealed 
the  process  by  wliich  the  Slave  Power,  in  the  hands  of  an 
inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  nation,  contrived  to  control  the 
action  of  the  government,  in  support  of  a  policy  in  clear  an- 
jtagonism  to  every  professed  principle  on  which  that  govern- 
ment was  founded,  and  by  which  it  was  also  enabled  to  push 
the  most  extreme  and  obnoxious  measures  through  the  national 
legislature.    Tenacious,  unyielding,  and  inexorable,  it  had  so 
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succeeded  in  getting  into  its  hands  the  reins  and  rod  of  party 
discipline,  and  in  so  debauching  the  pubHc  sentiment,  that  no 
loyalty  to  the  higher  law,  no  breadth  of  statesmanship,  not 
even  fealty  to  party  itself,  was  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  behests.  "  Right  or  wrong,"  its  battles  must  be  fought 
aad  its  policy  must  be  sustained. 

In  the  House  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Haralson,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee   on  Military  A£Fairs,  authorizing  the 
President  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers, 
and  appropriating  ten  million  dollars.    The  same  differences 
of  opinion  existed  there  as  in  the  Senate  respecting  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  between  the  two  nations.     Was  it  war,  or  only 
Estate  of  hostilities?    The  t^resident,  strangely  oblivious  of 
tlie  claims  of  truth,  had  said  that "  Mexico  had  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil.'' 
As  the  slave  propagandists  had  approved  and  applauded  his 
order  authorizing  General  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  they  were  determined  also  that  Congress 
should  indorse  that  action  and  share  that  responsibility.     To 
effect  that  purpose,  Linn  Boyd,  a  Kentucky  Democrat,  after- 
ward Speaker  of  the  House,  offered  a  substitute  for  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  affirming  that  "  by  the  act  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  government  and 
the  United  States."     This  amendment  being  agreed  to  by 
nearly  a  party  vote,  the  bill  was  put  upon  its  final  passage,  and 
passed  almost  unanimously,  only  fourteen  voting  against  it. 

Considering  the  offensive  form  in  which  the  measure  was 
presented,  not  only  being  in  direct  conflict  with  sentiments  re- 
peatedly avowed  by  those  who  supported  it,  but  plainly  falsify- 
ing the  truth  of  history,  this  vote  was  sadly  suggestive  of  the 
national  demoralization,  and  of  degrading  party  vassalage. 
For  the  Democratic  majority,  dominated  by  the  Slave  Power, 
nad  seized  the  occasion  not  only  to  proclaim  its  devotion  to 
Southern  interests,  and,  if  possible,  to  place  the  minority  in  a 
Wse  position,  but  that  minority  made  it  too  apparent  that 
lealty  to  party  was  stronger  than  regard  for  principle,  and 
^  there  was  a  greater  solicitude  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  former  than  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  hitter.    The 
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character  of  the  bill  and  the  embarrassment  of  Southern 
"Whigs  were  well  expressed  by  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky, 
tlien  an  earnest  and  trusted  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  On 
bis  request  to  be  excused  from  TOting,  after  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  relief  of  the  troops  must  have  been 
already  secured  or  their  fate  sealed  long  before  help  could 
be  sent  by  Congress,  and  indicating  his  willingness  to  vote 
supplies  for  the  war,  he  said  that  there  could  be  no  valid 
objection  to  giving  a  day  to  the  consideration  of  tlio  xict,  though 
denied  by  "  the  haughty  and  domineering  majority."  "  I  pro- 
test solemnly,"  ho  said,  ^^  against  defiling  the  measure  with  the 
unfounded  statement  that  Mexico  began  the  war."  "  Had  the 
amendment  been  rejected,"  he  said,  "  I  doubt  not  the  bill  would 
receive  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House.  But  that  was  not 
the  ob^'ect  of  its  authors.  Their  purpose  was  to  make  the 
Whigs  vote  against  the  measure,  or  foBce  them  to  aid  in  tlirow- 
ing  a  shelter  over  the  administration." 

On  the  12th  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Benton,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Sev- 
eral amendments  and  modifications  were  offered,  but  rejected; 
and  it  was  passed,  the  same  day,  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  two, 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts  and  Thomas  Clayton  of  Dela- 
ware alone  voting  against  it.  Thus  hurriedly  was  the  Mex- 
ican War  assumed,  its  origin  falsified,  and  the  nation  com- 
mitted to  its  prosecution  with  all  its  guilt  and  peril,  and  ita 
uncertain  cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  fourteen  members  of  the  House  and  the  two  members 
of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  the  measure  were  bitterly 
assailed.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  rising  member  from  the 
West,  who  from  that  time  onward  mingled  largely  in  tlie 
strife,  till  its  culmination  in  the  Rebellion,  characterized  them 
as  "  hypocrites,  traitors,  and  cowards."  They  had,  however, 
an  advocate  in  Charles  Pludson  of  Massachusetts,  who  de- 
nounced in  fitting  terms  the  craven  sentiment  that  it  was 
treason  to  criticise  the  government  in  time  of  war.  He 
avowed  his  purpose  to  utter  his  sentiments,  ^^  regardless  of 
frowns  or  sneers,"  or  "  the  dogmatical  declarations  and  awful 
uods  of  Mr.  Douglas."  The  preamble,  he  said,  was  utterly  false 
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as  a  whole,  and  false  in  each  of  its  recitals,  and  the  war  itself 
was  ^^  a  crime  of  deepest  dye."  He  warned  those  in  power  to 
look  well  to  it  that  "  public  execration  did  not  fall  upon  their 
beads,  and  to  I'emember  that  blood  shed  for  unrighteous  purposes 
will  cry  from  the  ground  to  Him  '  who  bringeth  the  princes  to 
notliing,  and  taketli  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.'  *' 

Tliough  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigor,  its 
progress  and  results  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  wishes  of  those 
who  liad  urged  it  upon  tlie  nation,  or  with  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  its  advocates.  It  was  also  consuming  more  time,  costing 
more  money,  and  giving  the  people  more  opportmiity  to  study 
its  character,  purposes,  and  prospective  results,  which,  under 
the  teachings  of  the  opponents  of   slavery,  they  were  im- 
lHt)ving,  than  had  been  anticipated.     Accordingly,  on  the  8th 
of  August,  ten  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Pres* 
ident  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  an  appro- 
priation of  two  million  of  dollars,  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  settUng 
our  differences  with  Mexico."    He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  chief  obstacle  would  be  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

A  bill  being  introduced  by  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  a  brief  and  sharp  debate  followed. 
Hugh  White  of  New  York  avowed  his  unwillingness  to  give 
hU  sanction  to  the  bill  unless  amended  so  as  to  forever  preclude 
the  possibility  of  extending  slavery.  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massar 
chusetts  arraigned  the  supporters  of  the  administration  for 
their  attempts  to  place  their  opponents  in  a  false  position. 

Several  Democratic  members,  who  had  been  cajoled  into 
*  vote  for  annexation  by  the  shallow  device  of  the  Walker 
wnendment,  on  the  pretence  that  the  choice  proposed  by 
that  amendment  would  be  left  to  the  new  administration,  had 
twn  greatly  chagrined,  besides  being  made  the  subjects  of 
nmch  censorious  remark,  when  they  saw  the  measure  actually 
waBummated  by  the*liasty  action  of  Tyler  and  Calhoun,  which 
fl^yhad  supposed  would  be  left  to  the  more  deliberate  and  care-« 
faBy  considered  movements  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 
They  saw  now  not  only  evidences  of  a  similar  poUcy,  but 
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themselves  summoned  to  the  ignoble  task  of  carrying  fo^ 
ward  and  helping  to  consummate  a  fi*aud,  of  which  they  had 
already  unwittingly  been  made  the  agents  and  the  victims. 

If,  therefore,  they  could  not  retrieve  the  past,  they  were 
anxious  to  save  the  future.  They  saw  that  the  war  was 
prosecuted  by  men  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  territory,  which, 
though  free  by  Mexican  law,  would  be  made  slave  by  the  new 
theory  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  Constitution  carried  slavery 
into  all  national  territory,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired,  unless 
prohibited  by  positive  law.  They  believed  that  President 
Polk  was  seeking  territory,  not  to  extend  freedom  and  free 
institutions,  but  slavery  and  those  peculiar  to  the  South. 
Something  they  saw  must  be  done  in  that  supreme  moment  of 
the  crisis  to  retrieve  the  false  step  they  had  taken  and  to  avert 
the  impending  evil. 

In  the  haste  of  the  moment  Jacob  Brinkerhoff ,  a  Democratic 
member  from  Ohio,  afterward  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  a  jurist  of  capacity  and  high  character,  drew  up  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  which  has  become  famous  in  the 
liistory  of  the  times  now  passing  in  review.  It  provided  that, 
"  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  to  be  negotiated  between  them, 
and  to  the  use  by  the  executive,  of  the  moneys  herein  apropri- 
ated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist 
in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  be  first  duly  convicted." 

To  secure  the  floor  for  such  an  amendment,  and  to  give  it 
as  fair  a  chance  as  possible  of  success,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  who  stood  well  with  the 
South,  and  who  yet  was  friendly  to  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  amendment  he  had  prepared.  David  Wilmot  of  Penn- 
sylvania answered  that  description.  A  Northern  Democrat, 
he  had  commended  himself  to  Southern  favor  by  voting  for 
the  tariff  of  1846.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  strat- 
*egy.  Gaining  the  floor,  Mr.  Wilmot  accompanied  his  amend- 
ment with  an  earnest  speech.  To  the  manifest  purpose 
of  the  administration  to  acquire  territory  he  had  no  ob- 
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jection,  providing  it  could  be  kept  free  from  slavery.  A 
vote  of  eighty-three  to  sixty-four  in  favor  of  his  amendment 
greatly  checi'cd  him  and  his  Northern  friends.  A  motion,  by 
Mr.  Tibbatts  of  Kentucky,  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  proviso,  was  lost  by  fourteen 
majority,  all  the  Northern  Whigs  but  Robert  C.  Schenck  of 
Ohio,  and  all  the  Northern  Democrats  but  John  Pettit  of 
Indiana,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  John  A.  McClernand 
of  Illinois,  voting  against  it.  The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-seven  to  sixty-four. 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
which  was  to  close  at  noon,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  the  proviso.  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts  took  the  floor, 
and,  he  declining  to  yield  it,  the  bill  and  proviso  were  lost. 
Mr.  Davis  was  much  censured  at  the  time  for  not  permitting  a 
vote  to  be  taken.  But,  whatever  were  his  motives,  it  is  prob- 
able tliat  a  vote  could  not  have  been  reached  on  the  motion 
to  strike  out  the  proviso ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have 
unquestionably  prevailed,  as  there  was  a  majority  of  slavehold- 
ers in  that  body,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  system  would  not 
have  allowed  them  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  war  thus  de- 
feated. It  has  indeed  been  since  affirmed  by*  Mr.  Brinkcrhoff 
that  there  was  "  a  well-ascertained  and  unanimous  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  senators  of  the  free  States 
to  stand  by  the  proviso,  and  that  those  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  would  have  voted  with  them."  But  surely  Mr. 
Brinkerhoflf  must  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  Democratic  senators  from  the  free  States  would  have 
voted  for  that  measure,  but  their  previous  and  subsequent 
conduct  does  not  justify  the  belief  that  they  would  have  done 
80.  Mr.  Pearce  of  Maryland  and  the  two  Delaware  senators 
arc  not  living  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  the  subsequent 
course  of  Mr.  Pearce  and  John  M.  Clayton  gave  no  assurance 
tliat  they  would  have  voted  for  the  proviso  had  it  come  to  a 
vote.  The  probability  is  strong  that  they  would  have  voted 
against  it,  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  in  a  letter  Written  in  April, 
1873,  states  in  the  most  unequivocal  language  that  he  should 
not  have  voted  for  it. 

VOL.  IL  8 
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TREATY  OP  GUADALOUPE  HIDALGO.  —  ACQUISITION  OP  TERBITOBT. 
—  COXTIXUATION  OP  THE  SLAVERY  STRUGGLE. 

Meeting  of  Congress.  —  Message.  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Wamot.  —  Remarks  of  Mr. 
Wood.  —  Briakerhoff,  Stephens,  Bayly,  Dowdell.  —  Mr.  Hamlin's  amend- 
ment —  Three-million  bill  reported.  —  Berrien.  —  Upham's  amendment  — 
Mr.  Webster's  views.  —  Wilmot*8  amendment  lost  —  Treaty  of  peace.  — 
Declarations  of  Mr.  Trist  —  Potency  of  slavery.  —  Meeting  of  XXXth  Con- 
gress. —  3rr.  Winthrop  elected  Speaker.  —  Mr.  Putnam's  resolution.  —  Root's 
bills  for  California  and  New  Mexico.  —  Amendment  excluding  slavery.  —  Mr. 
Walker's  amendment.  —  Action  of  House.  —  Defeat  of  measures  for  prohib- 
iting slavery.  —  Mr.  Thompson's  amendment  —  Agreed  to  by  the  House.  — 
Rejected  by  the  Senate.  —  Victory  of  the  Slave  Power. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  December,  1846,  the 
President,  in  his  Annual  Message,  reaffirmed  his  previous 
declaration,  that  Mexico  had  inaugurated  hostilities,  and 
that  "  American  blood  had  been  spilled  on  American  soil." 
The  language  of  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View," 
affirming  that "  History  is  bound  to  pronounce  her  judgment 
upon  these  assumptions,  and  to  say  that  they  are  unfounded," 
does  not  express  the  whole  truth.  They  were  unequivocally 
and  historically  false. 

A  bill  appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiations  was  introduced  into  the  House.  In  the  debate 
following  Mr.  Wilmot  defined  and  defended  his  position. 
Alluding  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  proviso  by  a  decisive  majority, 
he  expressed  tlie  opinion,  which  the  facts  by  no  means  war- 
ranted, that  "  the  entire  South  were  even  then  willing  to 
acquiesce."  He  said  the  friends  of  the  administration  —  of 
whom  he  was  one  —  did  n6t  then  charge  upon  him  and  those 
I  who  voted  with  him  the  defeat  of  the  Two-Million  Bill  by  the 
introduction  of  tlie  proviso.  He  admitted  that  "the  South 
resisted  it  manfully,  boldly  resisted  it ;  but,"  he  added,  "  it 
was  passed,  and  there  was  no  cry  that  the  Union  was  to  bo 
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severed."  Disclaiming  all  sympathy  for,  or  affiliation  with, 
Abolitionists,  Mr.  Wilmot  said :  "  I  stand  by  every  compromise 
of  the  Constitution.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  The  Democracy  of  the  North  was  for  it  to  a  man, 
and  is  fighting  the  war  cheerfully,  not  reluctantly,  for  Texas 
and  the  South."  The  declarations  of  the  leaders  and  presses 
of  the  administration  and  the  movements  of  the  armies 
pointed,  he  said,  to  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  President  would 
firmly  adhere  to  his  purpose.  He  desired  fresh  territory,  but 
it  must  be  preserved  from  the  aggressions  of  slavery ;  and 
for  that  he  contended.  "  When,  in  God's  name,"  he  asked, 
"  will  it  be  the  time  for  the  North  to  speak  out,  if  not  now  ? 
If  the  war  is  not  for  slavery,  then  I  do  not  embarrass  the 
administration  with  my  amendment.  If  it  is  for  slavery,  I 
am  deceived  in  its  object." 

Of  course  Mr.  Wilmot  was  deceived:     His  declarations  and 
his  prompt  disclaimer  of   all  sympathy  and  affiliation  with 
abolition  revealed  that  fact,  as  also  his  want  of  acquaintance 
with  slavery  and  the  designs  of  tlie  Slave  Power.     His  igno- 
rance, however,  was  speedily  dispelled  in  the  path  on  which 
he  had  so  bravely  entered  ;  and  his  subsequent  career  showed 
that  in  the  new  school  he  had  entered  he  became  thoroughly, 
rapidly  proficient.     But  at  that  time  he  evidently  failed  to 
comprehend  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  or  the  true  philosophy 
of  those  facts.     The  seeming  acquiescence  of  the  South  in  the 
vote  on  his  proviso  resulted  not  so  much  from  a  disposition  to 
abide  by  it  as  from  a  settled  purpose  to  reverse  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  from  the  conviction  that  such  reversal  could  be 
obtained.    He  soon  learned,  however,  the  strength  and  tenacity 
of  the  Southern  purpose  to  guard  with  sleepless  vigilance  the 
system  of  slavery,  and  to  keep  it  from  all  possible  or  con- 
ceivable danger ;  but  he  never  failed  to  render  good  service  in 
the  struggle  on  which  he  then  entered. 

There  were  other  examples,  in  the  same  party,  of  like 
J^istancc  to  the  exacting  demands  of  slavery.  Among  them 
^as  (hat  of  Bradford  R.  Wood  of  New  York,  subsequently  a 
republican,  and  Minister  to  Denmark  during  the  Rebellion. 
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He  proclaimed  it  his  purpose  that,  come  what  might,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  slavery  should  go'  no  further.  He  com- 
bated the  idea  that,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  soil  and  climate, 
slavery  could  not  exist  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired. 
"  Slavery  will  go,"  he  said,  "  wherever  man,  in  his  cupidity 
and  lust  of  power,  can  carry  it."  Mr.  McClelland,  also  a  Demn 
ocratic  representative  from  Michigan,  aftcrwai-d  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  President  Pierce,  advocated  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  announcing  it  "  folly  to  think  that  our  Northern  men 
will  emigrate  to  the  most  inviting  territory  in  the  world  where 
they  know  they  will  be  compelled  to  labor  side  by  side  with 
the  slave." 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff ,  who  had  drafted  the  amendment  presented 
by  Mr.  Wilmot,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  Northern  repre- 
sentatives. They  wei'c  required,  he  said,  not  only  to  keep 
open,  but  to  multiply  the  markets  where  men  were  to  be 
sold,  —  to  multiply  human  shambles.  "  Is  this  act,"  he  in- 
quired, "the  nameless  infamy  of  which  no  color  is  dark 
enough  to  paint,  no  word  has  language  strong  enough  ade- 
quately to  characterize,  —  at  which  posterity  will  blush,  which 
Christianity  must  abhor,  —  shall  this  be  our  act  ?  The  act  of 
freemen  and  the  representatives  of  freemen  ?  Almighty  God, 
forbid  it." 

Southern  Whigs,  like  Mr.  Stephens,  opposed  the  acquisition 
of  territory  only  on  political  grounds.  They  would  dispose 
of  the  troublesome  proviso  by  bringing  in  no  new  territory  to 
become  the  occasion  of  such  contest  between  conflicting  par- 
ties and  sections.  Mr.  Stephens  expressed  tlie  conviction  that, 
if  the  policy  of  the  administration  was  to  be  carried  out,  if 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  Mexican  territory  was  to  be  seized  at 
every  hazard,  those  who  controlled  pubUc  affairs,  instead  of 
revelling  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  or  gloating  over  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  Aztecs,  might  be  compelled  to  turn,  and 
behold  in  their  rear  another  and  a  wider  prospect  of  desolar 
tion,  carnage,  and  blood.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  state 
that  his  objections  originated  from  np  scruples  in  regard  to 
slavery.  That  stood,  he  contended,  on  a  basis  as  firm  as  the 
Bible.    "  Until  Christianity  be  overthrown,"  he  said,  "  and 
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some  other  system  of  ethics  be  substituted,  the  reldtion  of 

master  and  slave  can  never  be  regarded  as  an  offence  against 

the  divine  laws." 
But  the  Southern  advocates  of  both  the  war  and  slavery 

naturally  opposed  a  policy  that  would  despoil  their  section  of 
the  animating  purpose  and  motive  of  the  war.    In  the  face 
of  facts  patent  to  all,  and  with  an  effrontery  that  slavery 
alone  could  generate,  they  put  in  the  plea  of  injured  in- 
nocence,  and  were  loud   in   their  complaints   of   Northern 
aggression.     Thomas   H.  Bayly,  a  Democratic  representative 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  said  that  the  boldness 
and  strength  of   the  Abolitionists  had  increased  with  great 
rapidity,  and  he  was  amazed  to  see  how  quiet  Southern  men 
were.      As  a  sentinel  on    the   watch-tower,  he  warned  his 
countrymen   against  rapidly  approaching  danger,   declarmg 
that  they  had  arrived  at  a  point  "  when  further  concessions  to 
the  Abolitionists  would  be  alike  dishonorable  and  fatal."     Mr. 
Dowdell  of   Alabama,  alluding  to  tlie  fact  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  expressed  his  surprise  that,  instead 
of  devising  ways  and  means  of  replenishing  an  exhausted 
treasury,  they  were  engaged  in  a  heated  discussion  of  the 
question   of   slavery.     "  Discord,"  he  said,  "  reigns  where 
union  and  harmony  should  prevail.     What  has  produced  this 
deplorable  state  of  things  ?     Who  are  the  authors  of  the  ill- 
starred  s^itation  which  has  so  much  disturbed  our  delibera- 
tions ?     In  every  stage  of  the  history  of  this  proceeding  the 
North  has  tendered  the  issue,  while  the  South  has  reluctantly 

occupied   the   position   of    defendant The   question 

is,  as  to  the  locality  and  condition  of  those  who  are  slaves. 
True  philanthropy  would  diffuse,  not  congregate  them  into  a 
narrow  compass,  or  make  them  fixtures  on  the  soil.  More 
horrible  still  is  the  purpose,  scarcely  disguised,  of  breaking  the 
fetters  of  the  slave  by  rendering  his  labor  unprofitable,  thus 
substituting  for  peaceful  subjection  a  bloody  contest  of  rival 
races.  This  wholesale  prosc^'iption  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Union  will  never  be  tolerated  until  the  degeneracy  of  tho 
South  shall  invito  the  chains  which  reckless  power  would  rivet 
upon  her  limbs." 
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Nor  did  the  Slave  Power  lack  Northern  defenders.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  Strong  of  New  York,  who,  although  he  had 
voted  for  it  at  its  first  introduction,  could  now  say :  "  I  will 
oi)pose  this  proviso  at  the  present  time,  come  in  what  shape  it 
may  and  whatever  garb  it  may  assume.  It  is  ill-timed,  out 
of  place,  has  no  business  here,  and  is  calculated  to  produce, 
as  it  has  produced,  nothing  but  mischief,  absolute,  unmitigated 
evil."  He  claimed  that  the  way  to  fasten  slavery  upon  the 
country  was,  to  wall  it  up  within  its  then  present  limits.  In 
no  other  way,  he  said,  than  by  leaving  a  pathway  open  toward 
the  tropics,  —  permitting  the  increasing  white  population  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  things  to  push  them  gradually  and 
silently,  but  as  certain  as  destiny,  in  that  direction,  —  can  the 
more  Northern  slavcholding  States  be  relieved  of  their  burden. 

Early  in  the  session  Preston  King,  then  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber from  New  York,  had  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  containing  the  prohibition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Hamlin 
had  also  moved,  on  the  15th  of  February,  an  amendment  to 
the  "  Three-Million  Appropriation  Bill,"  providing  that  there 
should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any 
territory  oh  the  continent  of  America  which  should  thereafter 
be  acquired  by  virtue  of  that  appropriation.  Mr.  Douglas 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  amend  that  amendment,  so 
that  it  should  take  effect  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  north 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  Mr.  Graham  of  North 
Carolina  then  made  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  amend  it  by 
extending  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Mr.  Hamlin's  amendment  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  six ;  and  the 
bill,  as  amended,  passed  by  a  majority  of  ten. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  19th  of  January,  Mr.  Sevier  of  Ar- 
kansas reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a 
bill  appropriating  three  million  dollars  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Mexico.  The  long  and  exciting 
debate  which  followed  revealed  not  only  the  chaotic  state  and 
heated  effervescence  of  the  public  mind,  but  the  crystallizing 
process  going  on  in  the  political  sentiments  of  the  people  around 
Uie  new  policy  which  the  Slave  Power  was  dictating,  and  which 
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the  country  was  too  evidently  and  too  readily  accepting.     Of 
course  tliis  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.     Southern  Whigg 
could  not  at  once  accept  and  support  a  policy  which  ignored 
tlieir  party  affiliations  and  imperilled  their  party  ascendency  at 
the  North.     However  much  they  loved  slavery,  and  however 
willing  they  were  to  conserve  its  interests,  they  could  not,  with- 
out some  hesitation,  sacrifiee  their  political  aspirations  and 
immolate  themselves  upon  its  dark  and  polluted  altar.   Though 
the  inexorable  power  made  the  exaction,  and  they  were  pro- 
pared  in  the  final  issue  to  allow  its  claims  to  be  paramount, 
they  very  naturally  resisted  the  policy  which  rendered  such 
party  destruction  and  such  personal  immolation  probable,  if 
not  inevitable.     The  evidence  of  such  personal  struggles  and 
conflicts  was  more  clearly  visible  in  the  discussion  now  under 
consideration  than  in  any  previous  or  subsequent  debate. 

Nor  could  Northern  Democrats  at  once  forget  all  former 
traditions,  or  ignore  the  little  remaining  conscience,  humanity, 
and  political  consistency  in  their  party  ranks  ;  for  they,  as  well 
as  the  Whigs  of  a  later  date,  found  "  prejudices  "  that  must  bo 
conquered.  Though  the  final  surrender  was  certain,  and  the 
leaders  were  ready  enough  to  make  it,  it  was  politic  to  exhibit 
a  show  of  resistance  ;  of  hesitation,  at  least.  With  this  key 
in  liand,  the  debate  will  be  better  understood. 

In  the  Senate  the  Whigs,  though  in  the  minority,  strove  to 
avert  the  threatened  catastrophe.  Mr.  Berrien  moved  an 
amendment,  declaring  that  war  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted 
vith  any  view  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
or  to  the  acquisition  by  conquest  of  any  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory. But  it  was  rejected.  Mr.  Upham  of  Vermont  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  as  an  amendment  the 
'fihnot  proviso.  After  its  rejection  Mr.  Webster  presented 
the  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  protesting 
^g^st  additions  of  territory  without  the  express  provision 
that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude. 
Asserting  that  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  war  was  for 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  he  proclaimed  that  the  voice  of  the 
free  States  was  clear  and  distinct  in  its  tones.  "  I  under- 
stand," he  said,  "  that  an  imperative  call  is  made  on  us  to  act 
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now,  to  take  secnritj  now,  to  make  it  certain  now  that  no 
more  slave  States  shall  be  added  to  the  Union/'  He  indorsed 
Hr.  Berrien*8  amendment  as  the  only  true  policy,  and  de- 
clared that  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  Wilmot  proviso 
was  "  ominous,  portentous/'  •  He  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
nation  had  not  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  *•  Tlic 
future,"  he  but  too  prophetically  declared,  *"  is  full  of  difficul- 
ties and  full  of  dangers.  We  are  suffering  to  pass  ihc  golden 
opportunity  for  securing  harmony  and  the  stability  of  the 
Constitution.  We  appear  to  be  rushing  upon  perils  headlong, 
with  our  eyes  all  open." 

But  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  nearly  a  strict  party 
Tote.  It  was  taken  up  in  the  House  on  the  last  day  of  * 
the  session,  and  Mr.  Wihnot  renewed  his  amendment.  But 
it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  ninety-seven  to  one  hundred  and 
two ;  and  the  bill  giving  the  President  three  million  dollars  to 
negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  without  re- 
strictions upon  slavery  and  without  any  guaranties  for  freedom, 
received  a  majority  of  thirty-four ;  and  the  Slave  Power  was 
again  victorious. 

Of  the  Senate,  as  constituted,  little  had  been  expected. 
But  the  House  —  even  after  annexation  had  ripened  into  war 
for  territorial  acquisition — revealed  at  the  outset  a  majority  in 
favor  of  impressing  upon  every  league  won  by  conquest,  in  in- 
effaceable characters,  the  destiny  of  freedom.  But  the  Slave 
Power,  quickened  into  greater  activity  and  intensity  of  purpose 
by  that  manifestation  of  independence,  and  controlling  as  it  did 
the  President,  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
at  once  began  its  work  of  demoralization.  The  usual  appliances 
were  brought  into  requisition,  and  with  the  usual  success.  Tlie 
timid  were  overawed,  and  the  venal  and  ambitious  were  won 
by  promises  of  place  and  power.  Consequently,  the  majority 
of  nineteen  in  August  in  favor  of  the  AVilmot  proviso  had 
melted  in  March  into  a  minority  of  five.  In  the  course  of  that 
debate  Mr.  Armistead  Burt  of  South  Carolina  had  told  the 
North  that,  in  that  crisis,  the  South  had  no  traitors.  "  She 
has  no  traitorous  son  here,"  he  said,  *^  to  be  false  to  his  own 
honor  or  faithless  to  her  safety  ;   none  at  home  to  betray  his 
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blood  and  his  native  land."  If  there  were  not,  among  those 
who  had  changed  their  votes,  and  by  that  means  the  result, 
Bome  who  felt  the  force  of  this  biting  sarcasm,  there  were  thou- 
Bands  at  the  North  who  realized,  with  infinite  regret  and  cha- 
grin, that  they  and  the  cause  of  freedom  had  been  wickedly 
betrayed  by  this  recreant  action. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  asking  for  three  millions 
of  dollars,  proposed  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession    by   Mexico    of   Upper  and  Lower   California,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  disputed  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  constitute  the  latter  river  the  boundary 
between  tlie  two  countries,  and  to  secure  the  right  of  way 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.     Having  secured,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  struggle,  in  which  the  Slave  Power  had  put 
forth  all  its  resources,  this  appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory  without  any  restrictions  in  regard  to   slavery,  the 
President,  on  the  15th  of  April,  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist 
of  Virginia  an  agent,  with   ample  power  and   authority  to 
confer  with  any  person  or  persons  authorized   by  Mexico  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  amnesty,  and  lasting  boundaries. 
Carrying  with  him  the  projet  of  a  treaty,  Mr.  Trist  accompa- 
nied the  army  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and,  after  the  battles 
of  Contreras    and    Cherubusco,   met   the    commissioners   of 
Mexico  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty.     For  several  days, 
from  the  27th  of  August  to  the  7th  of  September,  the  com- 
missioners  were    in    session.      But  all   negotiations  having 
failed,  the  war  was  renewed,  and  the  capital  fell.     Thougli  ho 
was  tlien  recalled,  and  his  authority  as  peace  commissioner 
revoked,  Mr.  Trist  remained  with  the  army,  and,  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1848,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace. 

By  this  treaty  Upper  California,  New  Mexico,  and  the  coun- 
try between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  were  acquired,  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  paid  to  Mexico,  and  all  Ameri- 
can claims  relinquished.  This  sum  paid  to  Mexico,  the  direct 
expenditures  of  the  war,  and  other  expenses  growing  out  of  it, 
Blade  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  territory  thus  acquired  not  less 
than  a  Imndred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  largo 
expenditure  of  money,  the  more  costly  outlay  of  life,  and  the 
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more  priceless  sacrifice  of  national  honor,  were  all  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  area  of  skvery,  strengthening  the 
Slave  Power,  and  making  its  domination  more  complete, 
relentless,  and  secure. 

This  vast  territory,  nearly  the  size  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  had  been  made  free  by  the  new  republic.  Nor  this 
alone ;  Mexico  souglit,  though  forced  to  relinquish  her  claim, 
to  incorporate  with  the  proposed  treaty  of  cession  the  con- 
dition that  slavery  should  be  excluded  therefrpm.  Indeed, 
she  instructed  her  commissioners  to  insist  that  "  the  United 
States  shall  engage  not  to  permit  slavery  in  that  part  of 
the  territory  which  they  shall  acquire  by  treaty."  In  a  com- 
munication of  the  4th  of  September,  1847,  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Trist  states  that  he  was  told  by  the  Mexican  commission- 
ers that  "  if  it  were  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  territory,  in  order  that  the 
Inquisition  should  be  therein  established,  the  i)roposal  could 
not  excite  stronger  feelings  of  abhorrence  than  those  awakened 
in  Mexico  by  the  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  any 
territory  parted  with  by  her." 

But  these  entreaties  were  unheeded.  Mr.  Trist  refused  all 
such  restrictions.  ''  Tlie  bare  mention,"  he  said, ''  of  such  a 
treaty  is  an  impossibility."  No  American  President,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  would  dare  to  present  any  such  treaty  to  the 
Senate."  "  I  assured  them,"  in  singular  language  for  the 
representative  of  a  republic  to  use  in  a  despatch  to  his  gov- 
ernment, *'  that  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  offer  me  the  whole 
territory  described  in  our  projetj  increased  tenfold  in  value, 
and  in  addition  to  that  covered  a  foot  thick  with  pure  gold, 
upon  the  single  condition  that  slavery  should  be  excluded 
therefrom,  I  could  not  entertain  the  offer  for  a  moment,  nor 
even  tliink  of  communicating  it  to  Washington." 

Never  had  the  nation  presented  itself  in  a  more  humiliating 
attitude,  nor  occupied  a  more  indefensible  position.  On  this 
vast  territory  Mexico  had  impressed  the  seal  of  freedom,  and, 
though  in  her  straits,  she  had  accepted  the  humiliating  con- 
dition imposed  by  her  conqueror,  she  earnestly  sought  to  make 
it  a  condition  precedent  that  it  should  still  remain  sacred  to 
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liberty.  But  this  humane  condition  was  not  simply  rejected, 
it  was  scouted  even,  and  that  in  language  whose  very  extrava- 
gance and  hyperbole  revealed  the  earnestness  and  strength  of 
conviction  and  purpose  it  was  designed  to  express.  Nor  was 
it  simply  the  expression  of  an  individual  opinion.  Mr.  Trist  was 
a  gentleman  of  capacity  and  character,  never  distinguished  for 
liis  extreme  views,  and  he  well  knew  that  even  his  extraordi- 
nary declarations  did  not  more  than  give  expression  to  the 
sentiments  and  determination  of  the  government.  Nor  is 
tlicre  wanting  the  evidence  of  its  correctness,  in  that  there  was 
neyer  any  disavowal  of  the  same  by  the  government  or  its 
agents.  And  thus  it  stands  confessed  to  the  nations,  that 
republican  America  preferred  war,  with  all  its  hazards  and 
cost,  to  peace  and  territory,  although  imperial  in  size  and 
resources,  unless  that  territory  could  be  devoted  to  slavery ; 
and  would  have  done  so,  though  that  territory  were  "  increased 
tenfold  in  value,"  and  "  covered  a  foot  thick  with  pure  gold." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  XXXth  Congress,  in  December, 
1847,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Speaker.  His  capacity,  character,  and  culture, 
his  political  and  social  standing,  as  well  as  his  parliamentary 
knowledge  and  experience,  admirably  qualified  him  for  that 
position.  His  action  on  the  slavery  question  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  years  unquestionably  commended  him  to  the  South- 
em  Whigs,  and  reconciled  them  to  casting  their  votes  for  a 
Northern  man.  This  action,  however,  that  so  recommended 
him  to  extreme  and  sensitive  Southern  Whigs,  rendered  him 
as  obnoxious  to  some  Northern  members.  Mr.  Palfrey  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Giddings  and  Mr.  Tuck  of  New  Hampshire, 
persistently  withheld  from  him  their  votes.  But  he  was  chosen 
on  the  third  ballot  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  votes  of  Mr. 
Tompkins,  a  Mississippi  Whig,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  a  South  Caro- 
hiia  Democrat.  In  justification  of  his  vote,  Mr.  Holmes  said, 
^  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  that  "  the  Southern  Whigs 
<^Pposed  to  tlie  Wilmot  proviso  nominated  Mr.  Winthrop  in 
<^acus  in  opposition  to  a  majority  of  the  Northern  Whigs, 
^ho  were  in  favor  of  tlie  Wilmot  proviso,  and  who  opposed  the 
ttonunation  of  Mr.  Winthrop."    The  refusal  of  Mr.  Palfrey  to 
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vote  for  his  colleague  was  very  distasteful  to  Mr.  Wiuthrop 
and  liis  friends  in  Massachusetts,  and  very  materially  tended 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Whig  party 
in  that  State. 

To  Caleb  B.  Smith  of  Indiana  was  assigned,  by  Speaker 
Wiuthrop,  the  then  very  important  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  gentleman  of  ability,  and  an  eloquent  and  effective 
speaker ;  but  he  did  hot  display  the  boldness  and  organizing 
power  the  crisis  demanded ;  nor  did  he  manifest  that  earnest- 
ness, zeal,  and  faith  which  inspired  the  courage  or  won  the 
confidence  of  otliers. 

Early  in  the  session,  Harvey  Putnam,  a  Whig  member  from 
New  York,  introduced  a  resolution  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  Wlien  it  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, in  February,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  twelve 
majority,  on  motion  of  Richard  Broadhead,  a  Pennsylvania 
Democrat.  During  the  session,  the  question  of  extending 
slavery  into  the  territory  won  from  Mexico,  or  excluding  it 
therefrom,  continually  forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Tlic  issues  involved  were  presented  with  elaborate 
fulness  and  m)ich  to  tlic  enlightenment  of  the  country,  but  no 
practical  results  were  secured  during  the  session.  It  was  also 
during  this  session  that  Mr.  Clayton's  specious  and  subtle 
device,  misnamed  a  compromise,  to  unite  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico  in  one  measure,  leaving  the  slavery  questions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  so  signally  failed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  same  Congress, 
the  territorial  question  which  had  so.  largely  entered  into  the 
Presidential  canvass  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  both 
Houses.  Joseph  M.  Root  of  Ohio  introduced  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  introduce  bills 
providing  Territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  also  excluding  slavery.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  all  the  Democratic 
members  from  the  free  States,  excepting  eight,  voting  for  it. 
A  bill  was  soon  reported  for  the  government  of  California,  and, 
early  in  the  following  month,  another  was  introduced  for  the 
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organization  of  New  Mexico.    After  debate,  the  bill  for  the 
goTemmcut  of  California  was  taken  from  the  Comnnttee  of 
the  Whole,  and  Mr.  Sawyer,  a  Democratic  member  from  Ohio, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  prohibition  of  slavery.     But  his  mo- 
tion was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seventeen.    An  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Preston,  a  Whig 
member  from  Virginia,  afterward  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
General  Taylor,  providing  for  the  organization  of  California  as 
a  State.     The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr!  Collins  of  New  York, 
amended  the   substitute  so  as  to  prohibit  slavery.     Otlier 
amendments   were  offered,  rejected,  or  withdrawn,  and  the 
bill  was  then  passed  by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine.    The  Senate, 
however,  by  a  majority  of  three,  refused  to  consider  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsm  moved  an  amendment  to  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  extending  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  make  all  needful  regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  that  territory. 
After  a  full  debate,  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to 
twenty-seven.  The  House  refused,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen, 
to  concur  in  that  amendment.  The  Senate  insisted,  and  asked 
a  conunittee  of  conference.  The  committee,  unable  to  agree, 
was  discharged.  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  McClcrnand,  a 
Democratic  member  from  Illinois,  that  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  with  the  Senate's  amendment,  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  by  three  majority. 

The  House  having  receded,  it  was  moved  by  Richard  W. 
Tliompson,  a  Whig  member  from  Indiana,  that  it  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  witli  an  amendment  which  was 
substantially  a  substitute,  and  which  provided  that  the  existing 
Ws  of  the  territory  should  be  retained  and  observed  until 
July  4, 1850,  unless  Congress  should  sooner  provide  for  the 
government  of  these  territories.  Mr.  Thompson's  amend- 
luent  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  six,  and  the  Senate 
wnendment,  as  amended,  was  adopted.  But  that  body,  find- 
log  that  the  House  amendment  recognized  the  existing  laws  pro- 
kibiting  slavery,  refused  concurrence,  tliough,  after  an  excited 
^bate,  which  continued  till  nearly  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
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morning,  the  4th  of  March  when  it  receded  from  its  amendment. 
Its  action,  however,  clearly  revealed  its  spirit  and  purpose. 
Professing  to  believe  it  vitally  important  to  organize  govern- 
ments in  New  Mexico  and  California,  it  had  amended  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  that  purpose.  But  the  House  insisting,  the 
Senate  rejected  its  proposition,  and  thus  revealed  its  object,  in 
putting  in  peril,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  to  have  been,  not  the  estab- 
lishment of  government,  but  the  establishment  of  slavery. 
So,  after  a  contest  of  more  than  two  years,  the  Slave  Power 
had  defeated  tlie  proposed  inhibition  of  slavery  in  the  territory 
won  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Polk 
left  to  his  successors  the  unsolved  problem,  whether  slavery 
should  enter  into,  or  be  excluded  from  it. 
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CSiancteristics  of  Slave  Power.  —  Oregon,  its  Itoundaries  and  government.  — Win- 
throp  proviso. —  Douglas's  bill.  —  Burt's  amemlment. — New  bill.  —  Hale's 
amendment.  —  Senate  debate.  —  Bright's  motion.  —  Calhoun's  new  dogma.  — 
Underwood's  speech.  — Remarks  of  Baldwin,  Niles,  Beirien,  Johnson,  Dix.  — 
Calhoun's  position.  —  His  character.  —  Berrien,  Phelps,  Davis,  Mason,  Johnson 
of  Georgia,  Jefferson  Davis.  —  Clayton's  proposition.  —  Compromise  commit- 
tee.—  Reiwrt.  —  Great  debate.  —  Clarke's    amendment. —  Baldwin's  amend- 
ment —  John  Davis's  amendm3nt.  —  Passage  of  the  Clayton  bill.  —  Laid  on 
the  table  in  the  House.  —  Caleb  B.  Smith's  bill.  —  Palfrey's  amendment  — 
Passage  of  the   bill   in   the   House.  —  Douglas's  proposition.  —  Remarks   of 
Mason,  Dayton,  Webster,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Niles,   Keverdy  Johnson.  —  Rejec- 
tion of  Foote's  motion.  —  Extension  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  — 
Passed  in   the  Senate.  —  Defeated   in   the    House.  —  Menacing   demands  of 
Mr.  Callioun.  —  Benton's  motion.  —  Remarks   of   Bell,  Houston   and    Ben- 
ton. —  Benton's  motion  agree*!  to.  —  Passage  of  the  Oregon  bill.  —  Message 
of  the  President.  —  Triumph  of  freedom. 

Among  the  villanics  of  which  slavery  was  said  to  be  the 
"sum"  was  its  essential  dishonesty.  Conceived  in  fraud,  it 
began  and  perpetuated  its  existence  by  the  most  flagrant  out- 
rage on  the  commonest  and  most  sacred  of  human  rights. 
Consequently  tlie  Slave  Power,  its  embodiment,  was  never  fair 
and  honorable,  high-minded  or  magnanimous.  Never  true  to 
its  pledges,  and  never  bound  by  formal  compacts,  it  very  nat- 
iindly  treated  with  equal  disregard  the  unwritten  laws  of 
wcial  ccmity  and  good  neighborhood.  Gratitude  and  recip- 
W)city  were  as  foreign  to  it  as  justice  and  integrity.  Its 
friendships  were  only  simulated,  and  even  its  professions  of 
'egard  were  measured  by  the  benefit  hoped  for  therefrom.  It 
clung  to  persons  and  parties  only  so  long  as  they  could  be 
^,  and  when  they  ceased  to  be  serviceable  they  were  dis- 
carded and  flung  away.  Not  an  inapt  illustration  was  afforded 
by  its  treatment  of  the  Northern  Democracy  on  the  Oregon 
qnestion. 
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The  fidelitv  of  Xortliern  Democrats  on  the  Texan  issue, 
the  fearful  burden  they  assumed  in  consequence,  and  the 
inroad  it  made  on  their  ranks,  were  matters  of  common  noto- 
riety. For  the  sake  of  appearances,  if  nothing  more,  they 
demanded  something  like  reciprocity  from  their  Southern 
allies  when  the  question  in  debate  referred  to  northern  ex- 
tension on  the  Pacific.  When,  therefore,  the  dispute  arose 
concemins  the  northwestern  boundarr  between  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  the  Xorthern  Democrats  assumed, 
as  a  party  issue,  the  most  extreme  limit  as  their  demand. 
The  limit  fixed  up«>n  was  tlie  f-arallol  of  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes,  north  latitude.  The  title  of  the  United  States 
up  to  that  line,  they  contended,  was  clear  and  unquestionable. 
*•  Flit v-f our.  fortr  or  ficrht''  became  their  watchword  and 
rallving-crv.  But  the  Southern  Democrats,  true  to  their  in- 
stincts.  thou^ih  readv  to  encounter  anv  danuer.  national  or 
partisan,  to  extend  the  boundaries  southward,  made  no  con- 
cealment of  their  lack  of  interest  or  zeal  in  this  crv  for 
nortliem  extension.  That  there  was  dancer  of  this  added 
territory  being  free  if  acquired,  that  England  might  reject  and 
resist  such  a  claim,  wen?  sufficient  reasons  whv  ther  did  not 
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desire  it.  while  no  coiuitcrbalanoiu?  considerations  were  al- 
lowed  in  the  form  of  obligjitions  due  for  past  favors  and  the 
p<LSt  fealty  of  their  Xorthern  allies.  Having  used  them  in  car- 
ryinff  to  a  successful  issue  the  Texas  scheme,  they  recognized 
no  obligation  to  reciprocate  tlie  favor,  and  so  the  **  fifty-four 
forty  "  came  down  quietly  and  quickly  to  forty-nine. 

Before,  however,  this  settlement  of  tlie  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  and  while  it  was  in  abeyance,  tliere  had  been  at- 
tempts to  pn?vide  a  govemnu^nt  for  Oregon.  As  far  back  as 
1344  a  bill  had  Iwn  intrvHiuccil,  not  only  singular  in  the  time 
of  its  intnxluction.  as  its  adoinion  tlk>n  misrlit  have  been  cause 
of  war  with  Ensrland,  but  containing  the  strange  provision, 
that  the  sole  j»wor  of  framing  and  establishing  the  laws,  slave 
or  free,  for  the  Territorv,  should  Imo  dven  to  two  oflScers,  the 
governor  and  judce.  to  Iv  apjxxntod  by  the  President.  As  the 
administration  was  under  the  control  of  the  Slave  Power,  and 
as  Indian  slavery  was  already  existing  in  this  territory,  there 
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was  the  well-grounded  fear  that,  though  lying  north  of  tliirtj- 
Bix  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  adoption  of  the  bill  would 
Bomehow  inure  to  the  damage  of  freedom. 

Tliis  fear,  with  the  solicitude  that  England  would  deem  its 
adoption  just  cause  of  war,  created  a  determined  purpose  in 
those  who  dreaded  both  slavery  and  war  to  defeat  the  project, 
especially  as  there  were  evidences  of  an  arrangement  between 
Northern  and  Southern  men  by  which  Southern  support  of 
this   project  was  made  the  condition  precedent  of  Northern 
votes  for  the  Texas  scheme.     Erominent  in  this  effort  was 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts.     To  prevent,  as  he 
avowed,  "the  two  irresponsible  lawgivers"  from  "legalizing 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  Oregon,"  he  moved  the  adoption 
of  a  provision,  involving  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  famous  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  of  a  later  date.     His 
purpose,  however,  as  he  afterward  explained,  was  mainly  stra- 
tegic,  he  supposing  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  provision  would 
render  the  measure  so  distasteful  to  Southern  members  as  to 
prevent  their  support  of  the  bill  thus  hampered  by  his  amend- 
ment.    He  failed,  however;  for,  though   his   provision  was 
adopted,  the  South  voted  for  the  bill ;  which  was  carried  in 
the  House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.      In  1846,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill  for  the 
government  of  Oregon  with  its  northern  boundaries  fixed  by 
a  treaty  with  England.     This  bill,  amended  so  as  to  prohibit 
slavery,  was  adopted  by  the  House,  but  it  never  reached  a  vote 
in  the  Senate.     At  the  next  session,  he  introduced  another 
bill,  to  which  Mr.  Burt  of  South  Carolina  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited,  "  for  the  rea- 
son" that  Oregon  was  territory  north  of  thii-ty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes,  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  dividing 
freedom   from   slavery.      But  the  amendment  was   rejected, 
and  the  bill,  though  passing  the  House,  failed  in  the  Senate. 

Early  in  January,  1848,  Mr.  Douglas,  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senate  and  to  the  leadership  of  its  Committee 
on  Territories,  introduced  a  similar  bill  into  that  bodv.  Near 
tte  close  of  May  Mr.  Hale  introduced  an  amendment  incor- 
porating the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  into  the  act 
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proposed.  A  debate  of  great  earnestness  and  forensic  ability 
followed,  continuing  several  weeks,  in  which  Southern  mem-r 
bers  indulged  in  their  accustomed  style  of  invective  and 
attempted  intimidation.  In  his  support  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  Hale  spoke  with  his  usual  courtesy  and  good-nature,  but 
expressive  of  his  defiance  of  all  threats,  and  of  his  deter- 
mination to  press  the  matter  of  slavery  prohibition  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  conscience.  "  I  am  will- 
ing," he  said,  "  to  place  myself  upon  the  great  principle  of 
human  right,  to  stand  where  the  Word  of  God  and  my  own 
conscience  concur  in  placing  me,  and  then  bid  defiance  to  all 
consequences."  He  was  replied  to  by  Democratic  senators 
with  great  vigor,  and  with  some  display  of  feeling.  Mr. 
Hannagan  of  Indiana  accused  him  of  provoking  "a  pro- 
tracted, useless,  idle,  and  pestiferous  discussion  "  ;  Mr.  Bagby 
of  Alabama  said  the  amendment  "  cast  a  direct,  unnecessary, 
and  gratuitous  insult  in  the  teeth  of  the  people  of  tlie  South  " ; 
while  Mr.  Foote  expatiated  largely  on  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  amendment.  Mr.  Hale  withdrew  his 
amendment ;  but  his  withdrawal  did  not  stop  debate. 

One  section  of  the  bill,  the  twelfth,  proposed  to  recognize 
the  laws  framed  by  the  settlers  of  Oregon,  which  excluded 
slavery,  and  to  grant  to  its  inhabitants  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iowa,  where 
slavery  had  been  prohibited.  Jesse  D.  Bright  of  Indiana, 
subsequently  expelled  from  the  Senate  for  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Rebellion,  moved  to  strike  out  this  section. 
Tliis  necessarily  opened  the  whole  question  of  the  relations 
of  slavery  to  the  general  government.  It  was  really  the 
question  afterward  more  tersely  expressed:  Shall  slavery 
be  national  or  sectional  ?  Shall  the  Federal  government  take 
it  under  the  agis  of  its  protection,  or  shall  it  be  remanded 
to  local  laws  and  municipal  regulations?  As  the  slave- 
masters  did  not  expect  Oregon  would  ever  be  largely  slave- 
holding,  the  discussion  became  rather  one  of  principles  than 
of  measures. 

In  it  Mr.  Calhoun  urged  his  peculiar  views,  and  proclaimed 
his  recently  discovered  dogma,  that  the  national  flag  carried 
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slavery  wherever  it  floated.  He  maintained  the  extreme 
position,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  citizen 
of  a  slave  State  from  emigrating  with  his  slave  property  to 
any  Territory,  and  holding  his  slaves  there  in  servitude  ;  that 
the  people  of  such  Territory  had  no  right  to  legislate  adversely 
thereto ;  and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  vest  such  au- 
thority in  a  Territorial  legislature.  That  doctrine,  then 
deemed  novel  and  alarming,  Mr.  Calhoun  deduced  from  the 
equality  of  the  States  in  the  Federal  compact. 

Mr.  Underwood,  a  Kentucky  Whig,  of  moderate  and  con- 
servative tendencies,  charged  the  Northern  Abolitionists  with 
retarding  the  work  of  emancipation  in  his  State,  and  with 
adopting  a  narrow  policy  and  proscriptive  tests.  He  warned 
the  Northern  members  of  his  party.that  the  tendency  in  the 
South  was  to  produce  a  political  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  the  Northern  men  they  denounced  as  "  dough- 
faces.** If  slavery  should  become  the  great  test,  he  said, 
the  maxim,  "  Divide  and  conquer,"  would  be  engraven  on  the 
Southern  escutcheon.  "  That  is,"  he  said,  "  the  only  course 
left  us  whereby  to  escape  the  chain  which  Northern  fanati- 
cism is  forging  for  us." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Connecticut  combated 
the  theories  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  maintaining  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  people  of  Oregon  had  been  placed, 
there  was  an  obvious  propriety  in  the  recognition  of  the 
vaUdity  of  their  past  legislation.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
great  issue  involved  in  the  question  concerning  tlieir  domestic 
institutions,  unless  estopped  by  the  higher  considerations  of 
national  policy  and  good  faith,  their  voice  should  be  heeded. 
Tlie  question  was  indeed  one  of  a  character  affecting  the 
whole  American  people,  and  fixing  for  all  future  time  the  des- 
tinies of  the  immense  territorial  acquisitions  on  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Niles,  too,  his  colleague,  though  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  maintained  substantially  the  same  view, 
averring  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  if  the  twelfth 
section  was  stricken  out.  Indeed,  he  avowed  his  willingness 
to  incorporate  into  the  bill,  without  qualification  or  restriction, 
tie  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.    "  I  do  not  profess," 
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he  taid.  ^  to  bdong  to  the  puir  of  pfogress,  and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  bdoog  to  that  progressive  p^rtr  irhich  adyances 
ladnrardft  in  the  canae  of  dril  Ebertr:  irfaich  instead  of 
advancing  and  adopting  a  more  Hberal^  comprehensire,  and 
enlightened  pdicj.  proposes  to  faQ  back  on  antiquated  ideas 
and  to  extend  and  perpetnate  an  institution,  originating  in  a 
barbarous  age,  and  equally  in  conflict  with  ererr  s<Mind  idea 
of  an  enlightened  gOTeiiunent>  as  it  is  with  ererr  troe  feeling 
of  hamanitj/'  Even  Mr.  Houstcm  of  Texas  expressed  the 
of«nion  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  slaveholding 
intereatB  cl  the  conntzj  to  allow  the  citizens  of  Oregon  to 
inhilfft  slarerr. 

Bat  Mr.  Berrien,  thon^  a  Whig,  seemed  equaDj  solicitous 
with  Mr.  Calhoan  lest  sqpie  principle  dioald  be  admitted  or 
precedent  established  that  mi^t  inure  to  the  damage  of 
darerr.  It  was  simpdr,  he  said  pointedly,  the  question 
whether  the  ordinance  of  1TS7  should  be  extended  to  Ore- 
gon. Bererdr  Johnson  maintained  that,  if  the  bill  was 
passed  as  it  stood,  slavery  would  never  be  allowed  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon.  He  wished  the  senators  from  the  South  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  if  the  twelfth  section  stood,  slavery 
was  just  as  efTectually  prohibited  in  that  Territory  as  if  they 
attached  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  bill. 

The  qiKstion  recurring  on  striking  out  the  twelfth  section, 
Mr.  Dix,  a  Democratic  senator  fn^n  Xew  York,  made  an 
elaborate  and  scholarly  speech  in  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  slavery,  *'  as  of  evil  tendency  in  government,  wrong  in  it- 
self, and  repugnant  to  the  humanity  and  civilization  of  the 
age."  It  was  then  moved  by  Jefferson  Daris  to  so  amend 
the  twelfth  section,  as  to  provide  that  it  should  not  be  so 
eonstmed  as  to  authorize  the  prohibition  of  domestic  slavery. 

Mr.  Bri^t,  having  withdrawn  his  motion  to  strike  out  the 
twdfth  section,  moved  that  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
{Momise  be  extended  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Berrien,  however, 
immediately  renewed  the  motion,  and  the  debate  proceeded. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Calhoun  advanced  another  extreme  opin- 
ion, that  the  only  property  put  under  the  express  guaranty  of 
the  Constitution  was  that  of  slaves.    He  asserted,  too,  that 
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the  South  would  never  have  assented  to  its  adoption,  had  the 
Constitutional  convention  refused  to  provide  for  such  protec- 
tion.    He  developed  and  expatiated  at  great  length  upon  the 
theory  that    slave-masters   might  take  their  slaves  into  the 
Territories   and   hold   them  there.     He  expressed,  too,  liis 
beUef   that  the  issues   growing  out  of  the  slavery  question 
were  the   only  issues  potent  enough  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
He  opposed  all  antislavery  restriction,  past,  present,  or  pro- 
spective.   "  K  our  Union,"  he  said,  "  and  system  of  govern- 
ment  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  we  are  to  share  the  fate  of  so 
many  great  people  who  have  gone   before  us,  the  historian, 
who,  in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events  tending  to  so 
calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his  first  chapter  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  lauded  as  it  and  its.  authors  have  been,  as  the 
first  in  that  series  which  led  to  it.     His  next  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Missouri  Compromise.     Whether  there  will  be 
another  beyond  I  know  not.    It  will  depend  on  what  we  may 
do.    If  that  historian  should  possess  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind,  and  be  disposed  to  look  to  more  remote  and  recondite 
causes,  he  will  trace  it  to  a  proposition,  which  originated  in  a 
hypothetical  truism,  but  wliich  as  now  expressed  and  now  un- 
derstood is  the  most  false  and  most  dangerous  of  all  political 
errors.     The  proposition  to  which   I  allude  has  become  an 
axiom  in  the  minds  of  a  vast  majority  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  repeated  daily  from  tongue  to  tongue  as  an 
establfshed  and  incontrovertible  truth ;  it  is  that '  all  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal.'  ....  As  understood,  there  is  not  a  word 

of  truth  in  it It  is  utterly  untrue." 

While  others,  from  indolence,  greed  of  gain,  and  lust  of 
jwwer,  without  much  consideration  of  questions  of  casuistry 
and  political  economy  involved,  eagerly  clutched  whatever  the 
vricked  laws  of  slavery  gave  them,  Mr.  Calhoun's  devotion  to 
the  system  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  carefully  studied  and 
"well-mAtured  convictions.     He  was  the  acknowledged  embodi- 
ment and  exponent  of  the  principles  of  chattelhood,  its  philos- 
opher, statesman,  and  chief.     In  this  speech,  which  was  one  of 
his  most  elaborate  efforts,  he  proceeded  at  great  length  hi  the 
development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  and  philosophy  of  his 
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system.  Discarding  the  self-€vident  truths  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sydney,  he 
maintained  that  they  had  retarded  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
civilization ;  powerful  to  pull  down  governments  and  prevent 
their  construction ;  had  contributed  largely  to  the  "  anarchi- 
cal condition  of  Europe  "  ;  had  caused  Jefferson  to  take  utterly 
"  false  views  "  of  the  subordhiate  relation  of  the  black  to  the 
wiiite  race  in  the  South ;  and  threatened,  through  "  deep  and 
dangerous  agitations,"  to  involve  the  country  in  countless 
woes.  Mr.  Berrien  followed  in  a  speech  hardly  less  extreme 
in  the  opinions  advanced,  or  less  violent  in  the  tones  and 
terms  with  which  they  were  expressed. 

Mr.  Phelps  of  Vermont  replied  to  both,  at  length,  in  a 
speech  of  remarkable  eloquence  and  power.  He  commented 
in  strong  and  severe  language  upon  the  insincerity  of  the 
nation's  professions  of  hberty,  while  it  sent  forth  and  spread 
over  its  Territories  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  civilization.  He 
protested  against  the  doctrines  advanced  in  the  debate,  and 
reminded  senators  of  events  then  transpiring  in  France. 
"  We  have,"  he  said,  "  seen  the  masses  rising  in  their 
might,  and,  amid  the  throes  of  revolution,  prostrating  their 
arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive  institutions,  and  pro- 
claiming the  doctrines  of  universal  liberty  and  political 
equality.  Nay,  more,  we  have  seen  the  shackles  stricken 
from  the  African,  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  revolution, 
and  tlie  whole  system  of  African  slavery  exterminated  at  a 
blow,  fully,  absolutely,  and  forever,  in  all  the  dominion  of  the 
new  republic.  And  we  raised  aloud  the  voice  of  approbation 
and  sympathy.  Yet,  while  the  resolutions  are  floating  to 
their  destination,  as  if  in  mockery  of  our  professions,  our 
congratulations,  and  our  sympathies,  we  are  engaged  in  ex- 
tending the  same  system  of  African  slavery  over  the  immense 
region  now  subject  to  our  dominion,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  its  further  extension  to  our  future  acquisitions."  John 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  similar  strain,  pleaded  against  the 
proposed  desecration  of  the  virgin  soil  of  Oregon.  He  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  and  leave  slavery  in  the  States  to  be  managed  by 
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themselves  without  outside  interference ;  but  he  insisted  that 
free  soil  must  not  be  encumbered  by  slavery. 

The  replies  and  arguments  of  Southern  leaders  exhibited 
very  noticeable  evidences  of  the  transition  through  which  their 
minds  were  passing.     As  new  dangers  to  the  slave  system 
were  revealing  themselves,  the  necessity  of  new  precautions 
and  new  guaranties  became  apparent.     Exactly  what  was  de- 
manded and  what  could  be  secured  were  clearly  matters  of 
doubt   on  which   agreement   as   yet  had  not  been   reached. 
Though  many  of  their  speeches  seemed  little  more  than  ran- 
dom remarks,  and  their  plans,  if  any,  inchoate  and  only  rudi- 
mentary, it  was  clear  that  they  were  enunciating  novel  views 
and  preparing  to  take  a  new  departure  on  the  slavery  issue,  as 
new  for  the  South  as  for  the  North.'    Thus  Mr.  Mason  denied 
m  his  remarks  that  the  people  of  Oregon  had  the  right,  if  they 
were  so  disposed,  to  exclude  slavery,  and  he  sharply  rebuked 
the  committee  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  sanction  their  action. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia  spoke  at  great  length,  denying  the 
right  of  Congress  or  of  the  Territorial  legislature  to  exclude 
slavery,  and  for  this  extreme  opinion  he  urged  the  strict  con- 
Btniction  of  the  Constitution,  reminding  the  South  that  in  this 
strict  construction  was  their  only  hope.     Reverdy  Johnson 
took  gloomy  views  of  the  crisis,  expressing  his  unwillingness 
to  think  of  the  consequences,  or  to  lift  the  veil  that  hung  be- 
tween them  and  the  horrors  behind  it,  if  the  slavery  contro- 
versy was  not  amicably  ended.     He  warned  senators  that  the 
slavery  question  was  "  the  question  of  the  day,"  casting  all 
others  into  the  shade.     It  must  be  settled  soon,  too,  he  con- 
tended, if  settled  at  all.     Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  expressed 
the  thought  that  Congress  should  not  hesitate  between  the 
alternatives  presented.     On  the  one  side  were  union,  harmony, 
prosperity ;  on  the  other,  bickerings,  discord,  and  the  wreck  of 
every  hope.     The  recognized  right  to  take  slaves  into   the 
Territory  would  bring  the  former,  its  inhibition  the  latter. 

Jefferson  Davis  addressed  the  Senate  at  great  length,  main- 
^ing  that  the  real  purpose  of  those  who  sought  to  appropri- 
ate the  territories  to  the  exclusive  formation  of  non-slave- 
holdmg  States  was  the  political  aggrandizement  of  the  North ; 
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that  the  people  of  that  section  wished,  by  forbidding  the 
growth  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  by  devoting  the  vast 
territorial  domain  to  the  formation  of  free  States,  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  strip  the  South  of  the  guaranties  it  gave. 
He  asserted  that,  if  the  spirit  of  compromise  had  departed,  the 
days  of  the  confederacy  were  numbered,  and  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  separate  peaceably  than  to  stain  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Revolution  with  the  blood  of  civil  war. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Davis's  speech  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware, 
with  a  view,  he  said,  to  so  concentrate  opinion  as  to  act  with 
effect,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of 
eight,  four  from  the  South  and  four  from  the  North,  to  whom 
the  bill  should  be  recommitted.  Mr.  Foote  of  Mississippi  ap- 
proved the  proposition  for 'the  settlement  of  the  "  much-vexed 
and  perilous  question."  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  then  a  Demo- 
cratic senator  from  'New  York,  saw  in  the  motion  the  "  first 
gleam  of  sunshine."  Mr.  Hale  did  not  share  in  such  hopes, 
but  thought  that  the  exact  reverse  would  be  the  result,  and 
that  its  effect  would  be  to  "  throw  a  mist  all  around  us."  He 
could  never  be  a  party  to  a  compromise  that  involved  moral 
dereliction.  He  could  look  all  the  horrors  of  dissolution 
steadily  in  the  face  before  he  could  look  to  that  "  moral  ruin 
which  must  fall  upon  us  when  we  have  so  far  prostituted 
ourselves  as  to  become  the  pioneers  of  slavery  over  these 
Territories."  Mr.  Clayton's  motion  was  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity of  seventeen,  and  himself.  Bright  of  Indiana,  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina,  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island,  Atchison  of  Missouri, 
Phelps  of  Vermont,  Dickinson  of  New  York,  and  Underwood 
of  Kentucky,  were  appointed  members  of  that  committee. 

Though,  in  form,  the  two  sections  were  equally  repre- 
sented on  this  committee,  yet  the  two  conflicting  ideas  that 
were  dividing  the  country  were  not.  In  form  and  by  pre- 
tence it  was  constituted  in  the  spirit  of  compromise ;  in  re- 
ality it  meant  then,  as  ever.  Northern  concession  to  Southern 
exactions.  Indeed,  freedom  had  but  one  voice  or  representa- 
tive, and  that  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Phelps ;  and  he,  although 
a  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  generous  impulses,  was  often,  by 
personal  defects  and  habits,  unreliable,  and  never  a  match  for 
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the  Southern  members  and  the  three  who  sympathized  but  too 
manifestly  with  Southern  views.  That  such  a  committee  did 
not  hopelessly  betray  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  in  that 
struggle  must  have  been  due  to  that  overruling  Providence 
which  .watched  over  the  nation's  destinies' when  so  seriously 
imperilled  by  the  malign  purposes  of  its  enemies  and  by  the 
weak  and  vacillating  course  of  its  friends. 

The  committee  reported  a  bill  to  establish  Territorial  gov- 
ernments for  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico.  Introdu- 
cing the  report,  the  chairman  remarked  that  the  territory,  for 
which  governments  were  proposed,  covered  an  area  of  more 
than  a  million  of  square  miles,  large  as  a  third  of  Europe,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  mighty  empire.  The  matter  in  contro- 
versy, he  said,  was  clearly  a  constitutional  and  judicial  ques- 
tion. The  South  contended  and  the  North  denied  that  the 
Constitution  gave  the  owners  of  slaves  the  right  to  carry  them 
into  the  Territories.  It  became,  therefore,  a  judicial  question, 
and  must  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  report,  though  seemingly  non-committal,  was  really  a 
pro-slavery  document.     It  created  an  issue  where  there  was  no 
issue,  it  questioned  what  should  not  have  been  questioned,  and 
made  that  dependent  on  the  decision  of  a  court  which  had 
already  been  guaranteed  by  the  higher  law  of  natural  right. 
And  these  questions,  involving  not  only  human  rights  for  the 
moment,  but  the  future  destiny  of  States  themselves,  were  re- 
ferred to  a  court  whose  known  predilections  and  proclivities 
were  hostile  to  freedom.     The  report  and  accompanying  bill 
were,  of  course,  the  signal  of  a  protracted  and  heated  debate, 
in  which  the  lines  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  ideas  were 
sharply  drawn  and  vigorously  maintained. 

The  protest  against  the  bill  was  earnest  and  strong.  Mr. 
Niles  characterized  the  compromise  as  no  compromise  at  all, 
saying  nothing,  doing  nothing,  amounting  to  nothing.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  from  the  same  State,  moved  an  amendment,  that 
provision  should  only  be  made  for  the  government  of  Oregon  ; 
l>^t  the  motion  was  rejected  by  twenty  majority.  Mr.  Hamlin 
remarked  that  they  were  gravely  discussing  the  question 
whether  they  would  create  human  slavery  in  territory  now 
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free.     Such  was  in  fact  the  question.      Sophistry  could  not 
evade  it,  and  metaphysics  could  not  escape  it. 

Mr.  Coi-win  of  Ohio  brought  to  the  discussion  his  distin- 
guished ability  and  unrivalled  powers  of  sarcasm.  He  main- 
tained that  if  slavery  went  into  the  Territories  and  remained 
there  one  year,  according  to  all  experience,  it  would  be  eter- 
nal. For,  if  it  planted  its  roots  there,  the  next  thing  would 
be  earnest  appeals  about  the  rights  of  property.  lie  had 
gi-eat  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  agreed  in  the 
encomiums  pronounced  upon  it  by  senators.  He  wished, 
however,  to«  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  response  is  to 
be  obtained  from  "  that  infallible  divinity,  the  Supreme 
Court."  "  It  seems,"  he  said,  "  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  forever  hidden  from  us,  until  light 
shall  be  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Sir,  this  bill  seems 
to  me  a  rich  and  rare  legislative  curiosity.  It  does  not  en- 
act *  a  law,'  which  I  had  supposed  the  usual  function  of  leg- 
islation. No,  sir  :  it  enacts  only  '  a  law-suit.'  So  we  virtu- 
ally enact  that,  when  the  Supreme  Court  say  we  can  make  a 
law,  then  we  have  made  it."  Portraying  with  great  force  of 
both  logic  and  language  slavery  and  its  malign  and  blinding 
influences,  he  said  if  one  man  in  fifty  were  a  slaveholder  in 
that  Territory,  he  would  persuade  the  forty-nine  that  it  was 
better  it  should  exist  there.  It  was  capital  and  social  position, 
opposed  to  labor  and  poverty.  He  reminded  the  Senate  tliat 
they  were  called  upon  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society  over 
vast  spaces  of  territory,  and  ages  unborn  would  bless  or  curse 
them  as  their  work  was  voted  wisely  or  badly  done.  "  If  I 
part  company,"  he  said,  "  with  some  here,  I  still  find  with  me 
some  of  the  past  whom  the  nations  venerated.  I  stand  on 
the  ordinance  of  1787 ;  there  the  path  is  marked  by  the 
blood  of  the  Revolution.  I  stand  in  company  with  '  the  men 
of  1787,'  their  locks  wet  with  the  mists  of  the  Jordan  over 
which  they  passed ;  their  garments  purple  with  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea  through  which  they  led  us,  of  old,  to  this  land 
of  promise.  With  them  to  point  the  way,  however  dark  the 
present,  hope  shines  upon  the  future ;  and,  discerning  their 
footprints  in  my  path,  I  shall  tread  it  with  unfaltering  trust." 
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This  earnest  and  vigorous  debate  continued  till  tlie  26th, 
when  the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments.    It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island,  that  no 
law  repealing  the  act  of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon 
prohibiting   slavery  should  be  valid  until  approved  by  Con- 
gress ;  but  his  amendment  was  rejected  by  fourteen  majority. 
Mr.  Baldwin  then  moved  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
district  attorney,  on  complaint  of  any  one  held  in  slavery,  to 
take  all  needful  measures  in  liis  behalf  to  secure  his  freedom, 
in  the  courts  of  the  Territory,  and,  if  the  courts  held  that 
such  person  is  a  slave,  to  carry  the  case  by  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.     But  the  amendment  was  rejected,  less  than  one 
third  voting  for  it.     It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Mas- 
Bachusetts,  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  should  remain  in  force 
in  the  Territory  of  Oregon ;  but  that  amendment  was  rejected 
by  twelve  majority.     The  amendments  being  disposed  of,  the 
bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  eleven. 

Having  been  reported  to  the  House,  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
moTed  that  the  bill  be  laid  upon  the  table,  which  motion  pre- 
vailed by  a  majority  of  fifteen.  As  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's "  compromise "  would  unquestionably,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  was  then  constituted,  have  legalized  slavery  in  Oregon, 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  it  will  ever  remain  a  marvel  that 
it  should  have  been  defeated  on  the  motion  of  one  who  per- 
fonned  so  important  a  part  in  the  subsequent  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  confederacy  with  slavery  for  its  "  corner-stone."  It  was 
certainly  singular  that  so  prominent  a  representative  of  the 
Slave  Power  should  thus  throw  away  the  advantage  afforded 
by  that  report  and  bill. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1^8,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  then  a  Whig  member  from  Indiana, 
rfterward  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President  Lincoln, 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  a  bill  providing 
a  Territorial  government  for  Oregon.  Near  the  close  of  the 
followmg  month,  it  was  taken  up  and  debated  in  committee  of 
^  whole  until  the  1st  of  August.  Upon  that  bill,  the  Presi- 
^iit's  messages,  measures  relating  to  the  Mexican  war,  the 
■cquiaition  and  government  of  Territories,  and  the  presidential 
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election,  many  speeches,  several  of  marked  ability,  were  made 
in  the  House  touching  slavery  and  its  issues.  In  no  previous 
session  had  these  subjects  been  more  clearly  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented. Principles  and  policies  had  never  been  more  fear- 
lessly enunciated,  and  parties  hi  the  struggle  were  becoming 
more  and  more  sharply  defined.  And  yet,  though  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallization  was  in  progress,  there  still  appeared 
traces  of  individual  preference  and  conviction,  as  if  neither 
side  had  fully  matured  its  policy,  or  clearly  mapped  out  the 
ground  it  had  finally  decided  to  occupy.  Consequently  there 
was  a  great  variety  of  motions,  amendments,  and  conflicting 
"votes,  which  would  not  have  been  witnessed  at  later  stages  of 
the  struggle,  when  the  issues  had  become  more  clearly  defined, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  Slave  Power  more  unquestioned 
and  complete.  The  various  amendments  offered  and  rejected 
exhibited  a  similar  confusion  of  ideas  and  want  of  concert, 
some  votes  being  inconsistent  with  others  given  by  the  same 
individuals,  making  it  apparent  that  there  were  those  who 
gave  conflicting  votes,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  another  of 
the  vexed  question.  What,  however,  could  not  be  gained,  was 
the  rejection  of  the  twelfth  section.  This  the  House  uniformly 
voted  down,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  it  adopted  the  bill  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-eight.  Among  the  amendments  proposed  and 
rejected  was  one  by  Mr.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts,  to  strike 
out  the  words  "  free  white  "  from  the  required  qualifications 
of  voters. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  into  the 
Senate  the  bill  with  amendments,  among  which  was  one, 
extending  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  Oregon,  with  the  reason, 
"  inasmuch  as  said  Territory  is  north  of  the  parallel  of 
36**  30'  north  latitude,  usually  known  as  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise."  Mr.  Niles  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  Committee  on  Territories  should  have  reported 
such  an  amendment.  Mr.  Douglas  explained  that  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  desired  that  the  vote  on  the  Oregon  Bill 
should  commit  no  senator  on  the  great  question.  Mr.  Mason 
of  Virginia  charged  the  committee  with  a  design  to  evade  the 
slavery  question.    He  referred  to  the  "  Free-Soil  convention," 
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Boon  to  meet  at  Buffalo,  and  declared  "  but  one  god  was 
to  be  worshipped  there,  and  that  that  god  was  power,  —  the 
power  to  trample  down  the  Constitution  of  the  country."  He 
referred  with  approbation  to  the  recent  decision  of  Virginia, 
not  to  regard  any  law  of  the  United  States  that  should  forbid 
her  citizens  from  carrying  their  slaves  into  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories. 

In  his  reference  to  "  power "  as  the  only  god  of  the  new 
party,  the  irate  and  dogmatic  Virginian  spoke  as  a  Southern 
poUtician,  who  forecasted  the  course  of  the  new  party  of  free- 
dom by  what  he  knew  of  the  old  party  of  slavery.     As  he  and 
bis  party  had  known  "  no  god  but  power,"  he  may  have  appre- 
hended that  the  chances  were  then   adverse,  and  that  the 
infant  at' Buffalo  would  soon  become  the  giant  to  wrest  from 
their  hands  the  sceptre  they  had  so  long  wielded  with  such 
despotic  sway.     But  whatever  may  have  been  his  thoughts  or 
apprehensions,  his  words  foreshadowed  what  soon  became  re- 
alities.    The  new  party  did  obtain  the  power  he  feared,  the 
old  party  did  enact  the  treason  he  threatened. 

To  the  threat  of  the  Virginian,  tliat  his  State,  if  forced 
another  step,  would  proclaim  nullification,  Mr.  Dayton  of  New 
Jersey  responded  in  proper  terms  of  fearless  rebuke.     Mr. 
Webster,  too,  with  strong  and  emphatic  language,  discarflcd 
the  seeming  apology  of  the  amendment.     He  was  unwilling, 
he  said,  to  give  as  a  reason  for  the  act  that  Oregon  was  north 
of  the  compromise  line.     "  My  objection,"  he  said,  "  to  slav- 
ery is  irrespective  of  lines  and  points  of  latitude ;  it  takes  in 
the  whole  country  and  the  whole  question.     I  am  opposed  to 
it  in  every  shape  and  in  every  qualification,  and  am  against 
any  compromise  of  the  question."     It  seems  difficult  to  realize 
that  in  less  than  two  years  tlie  author  of  these  noble  senti- 
ments and  purposes  could  have  delivered  the  7th  of  March 
speech. 

Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina  spoke  with  more  than  his 
visual  irascibility.  He  referred  to  the  action  of  Virginia,  and 
asserted  tliat  she  had  been  responded  to  by  all  the  Southern 
States.  He  told  the  Senate  that  his  advice  to  his  constitutents 
^ould  be  to  go  to  the  Territories  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
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take  possession  of  what  they  had  helped  to  acquire.  "  So  help 
me  God,"  he  said,  "  I  would  ad\ise  my  constituents  to  take 
with  them  their  property,  and  settle  at  all  hazards  in  tliat 
Territory.  I  would  go  home  and  give  my  constituents  these 
views,  and  I  trust  I  have  not  so  much  infirmity  as  to  prevent 
me  from  carrying  my  purposes  into  effect."  The  bill,  he  de- 
clared, was  a  masked  battery,  from  behind  which  the  institutions 
of  tlie  South  were  to  be  assailed.  But  the  South,  he  asserted, 
did  not  fear  the  contest ;  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  the  l)oat 
with  his  State,  and  intrust  it  to  the  care  of  Heaven.  Mr. 
Calhoun  said  the  North  could  not  be  more  determined  to  resist 
the  South,  tlian  he  was  to  resist  such  exclusion.  He  claimed 
that  tlie  North  had  been  unable  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
Southern  senators.  Referring  to  the  divisions  that  distracted 
the  North,  he  said  the  South  stood  united  and  firm.  "  Slav- 
ery," he  maintained,  with  strange  obliviousness  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  "has  benefited  all  mankind,  all  countries  but 
the  South.  Slavery,  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  has  spread 
its  fertilizing  influences  all  over  the  world.  It  has  benefited 
all  but  the  Southern  planter,  who  has  been  the  tutor,  the 
friend  as  well  as  the  master  of  the  slave,  and  has  raised  him 
up  to  civilization." 

Mr.  Niles,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  South  had 
in  view  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  traced 
the  crisis  to  a  wrong  cause  when  he  attributed  it  to  the  Abo- 
litionists of  the  North.  It  sprung,  he  said,  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  free  States  to  the  Southern  policy  of  extending 
slavery  over  the  new  Territories.  They  thought  the  Slave 
Power  strong  enough,  and  they  would  oppose  to  the  last  every 
effort  to  extend  slavery  over  the  continent. 

Reverdy  Johnson,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  avowed  that  if 
the  North  had  come  to  a  fixed  determination  to  prevent  the 
South  from  carrying  their  slaves  into  the  new  territory,  tlie 
States  could  remain  together  no  longer,  though  he  admitted 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  such  prohibition,  and  he  be- 
lieved, as  a  judicial  question,  that  the  decision  would  be 
against  the  South.  Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply,  that  he  only 
spoke  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  North.    "  I  do  not  know," 
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he  said,  **  what  the  North  is,  or  where  the  North  is.*'  He 
claimed  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
Bpeak  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  An  earthquake  might 
come,  a  volcano  might  burst  forth,  and  thus  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  might  be  among  possible  calamities. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Foote,  that  the  bill  do  lie  upon  the  table, 
was  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote.  The  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee,  giving  a  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery, 
received  only  the  vote  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Bright.  Mr. 
Douglas  then  moved  to  extend  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  vote  for  that  line,  if  it  was  offered  in 
the  same  spirit  as  in  1820 ;  and  he  desired  to  know  if  it  was 
BO  tendered.  Mr.  Douglas  replied  that,  speaking  for  himself, 
he  could  say  it  was  so  offered.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  passed  by  eleven  majority. 

The  House,  having  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment, 
only  three  members  voting  for  it,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Mason  making  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  lay 
the  whole  subject  on  the  table.     Mr.  Benton  moved  to  recede 
from  the  amendment,  and  briefly  gave  his  reasons  for  his 
motion.     Mr.  Berrien  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Senate 
"  not  to  let  this  last  opportunity  for  conciliation  pass  away,'* 
and  he  expressed  his  desire  for  a  committee  of  conference.    Mr. 
Calhoun  urged  the  same  course,  saying  that  "  the  great  strife 
between  the  North  and  the  South  is  ended,"  that "  the  sep- 
aration of    the  North  and  the   South  is  completed.      The 
South  has  now  a  most  solemn  obligation  to  perform,  to  her- 
self, to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Union.     She  is  bound  to  come 
to  a  decision,  not  to  permit  this  to  go  on  any  further,  but  to 
fihow  that,  dearly  as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions 
she  regards  of  greater  importance  than  the  Union."     He 
closed  by  the  declaration  that,  if  the  North  did  not  give  to 
ttc  South  a  compromise  then,  she  would  at  the  next  session 
demand  all,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.     It 
■eems  hardly  credible,  in  view  of  what  were  then  notorious 
^ts,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  and 
revelations,  that  one  of  Mr.  Callioun's  intelligence  could  have 
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ventured  upon  such  assertions  before  the  American  people. 
Monomania  on  the  subject,  is  the  only  explanation  which 
will  rescue  his  memory  from  the  imputation  of  conscious  un- 
fairness and  untruthfulness. 

It  was  not  singular,  then,  that  other  Southern  members, 
unwilling  to  indorse  his  extreme  opinions,  were  prompt  to 
disclaim  sympathy  with  them.  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee  re- 
marked that  he  was  a  Southern  man,  and  deeply  involved 
in  Soutliern  interests,  but  he  believed  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
placed  the  South  in  a  wrong  position  when  he  assumed  that 
by  the  decision  of  that  question  the  die  would  be  cast,  and  the 
issue  then  made  would  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Houston  protested  against  every  attempt  to  traduce  the 
Union,  and  every  cry  for  its  dissolution.  He  was  of  the  South, 
and  was  ready  to  defend  the  South ;  but  the  Union  was  his 
guiding  star,  and  he  would  fix  his  eyes  on  that  star  to  direct 
his  course.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
used  menacing  language  against  it.  He  solemnly  affirmed 
that  he  would  never  go  into  a  Southern  convention,  nor  aid 
in  any  scheme  to  bring  about  a  disruption  of  the  States. 
He  desired  to  know  if  "  the  South  would  raise  troops  to  cut 
off  emigrants  to  Oregon  because  they  were  going  there  without 
negroes.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  he  said,  after  voting 
for  the  Missouri  Compromise,  could  not  liead  such  a  conven- 
tion. Heaven  would  not  let  him.  "  Such  a  mutinous,  non- 
descript company  as  he  would  have  under  hun  would  never 
have  been  seen  before." 

Mr.  Benton  reminded  the  Senate  that  they  had  agreed  to 
every  word  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  but  they  had 
incorporated  into  it  extraneous  matter.  They  had  heard  from* 
Mr.  Calhoun  of  a  "  second  chapter  "  in  the  history  of  dissolu- 
tion. Chapter  "  number  two  "  was  to  open  on  the  Oregon  bill. 
Menaces  of  that  kind  had  no  influence  upon  him.  The  man 
who  should  bring  brick,  mortar,  and  trowel  to  dam  up  the 
Mississippi  had  commenced  a  feasible  enterprise  in  comparison 
with  the  project  of  that  man  who  undertook  to  run  a  dividing 
line  between  the  States.  The  debate  continued  tlirough  the 
night  till  after  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  when  a  vote, 
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fatten  on  Mr.  Benton's  motion  to  recede  from  the  amendment 
eitanding  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  four ;  and  the  bill  es- 
tablishing a  Territorial  government  for  Oregon  became  a  law. 
President  Polk  accompanied  his  signature  of  the  bill  with  a 
message,  in  which  he  said  that  he  did  so  only  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  the   Territory  was  far  to  the  north  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line.     "  Had  it,"  he   said,  "  embraced 
territory  south  of  that  compromise,  the   question  presented 
for  my  consideration  would  have  been  of  a  far  different  char- 
acter, and  my  action  upon  it  must  have  corresponded  with  my 
convictions." 

Thus  closed  a  long,  excited,  and  severe  struggle  to  secure 
freedom  to  Oregon.  Its  people,  left  without  a  Territorial  or- 
ganization, had  established  a  provisional  government  in  which 
slavery  was  forbidden.  Though  their  wishes  had  been  thus 
manifested  and  their  opinions  were  thus  clearly  known,  yet 
for  months  Congress  was  made  the  theatre  of  a  fierce  and 
protracted  struggle,  led,  too,  by  those  most  clamorous  for 
State  rights,  to  override  those  w^ell-known  opinions  and  wishes, 
and  to  give  the  slave-masters  a  right  to  carry  their  slaves  across 
the  continent,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  hold  them 
among  a  people  who  had  shown  their  abhorrence  of  the  system 
bjr  their  decisive  vote  against  it. 

Tliese  aggressive  demands  of  slavery,  during  that  long  and 
fierce  struggle,  were  resisted  by  the  Northern  Whigs  with  great 
firmness.  Quite  a  number,  too,  of  the  Northern  Democrats 
left  on  record  their  protestations  of  voice  and  vote  against  this 
attempt  to  force  slavery  upon  Oregon  against*  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed wish  of  its  inhabitants.  Among  them  stand  promi- 
nent the  names  of  Dix  of  New  York,  Niles  of  Connecticut, 
and  Hamlin  of  Maine. 
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The  annexation  of  the  vast  slave  region  of  Texas,  with  soil 
and  climate  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  prospec^ 
tive  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  increased  the  price  of  and 
the  demand  for  slaves.  The  activity  of  flesh  jobbers  and  land 
speculators  was  greatly  stimulated,  and  the  domestic  slave  traf- 
fic was  largely  augmented.  The  auction-block,  the  coffle,  and 
the  forced  separation  of  families  and  friends,  filled  the  bond- 
men, especially  of  the  Border  States,  with  dread.  Many  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  among  them  sought  liberty 
in  flight.  To  no  section  of  the  land  did  they  flee  for  succor 
and  safety  as  they  did  to  Eastern  Pennsylvania ;  nowhere  were 
there  so  many  whose  cars  were  quick  to  catch  the  footfall  of 
the  weary  and  fainting  fugitive.  Not  ostentatious  in  words  or 
deeds,  the  members  of  the  old  Abolition  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  more  modern  antislavery  societies  were 
faithful  and  fearless,  persistent  and  painstaking.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Adams,  were  studded  with  the  stations  of  the  "  Un- 
derground Railroad,"  while  faithful  men  and  women  stood 
ready  to  act  as  agents  and  conductors,  to  help  forward  tho 
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fleeing  chattels ;  good  Samaritans  to  watch  over  and  care  for 
the  weary,  famishing,  and  often  wounded  victims.  Many  of 
these  tireless  men  and  women  were  Quakers,  or  of  Quaker 
origin ;  and,  though  quiet  in  demeanor,  as  became  their  peace- 
ful sect,  they  for  years  "  stood  self-consecrated,  enveloped  by 
the  love  of  God,  permeated  by  the  love  of  .man,"  and  ready  to 
render  aid  to  the  hunted  fugitive. 

To  the  judicious  counsels  and  ceaseless  labors  of  such  men  as 
Thomas  Sliipley,  Elijah  F.  Pennypacker,  Daniel  Gibbons,  Bar- 
tholomew Furnell,  Lindley  Coatcs,  Edmund  and  John  Nee  Ues, 
James  Mott,  William  H.  Furness,  Charles  D.  Cleveland, 
Robert  Purvis,  William  Still,  James  Miller  McKim,  and 
Edmund  M.  Davis,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Garrett  and 
John  Hunn,  in  Delaware,  and  such  women  as  Esther  Moore, 
Abigail  Goodwin,  Lucretia  Mott,  Sarah  Pugh,  and  Mary  Grew, 
of  Pliiladclphia,  were  thousands  of  lowly  ones  indebted  for 
shelter  and  concealment,  food  and  clothing,  means  of  journey- 
ing on,  and  a  hearty  God-speed.  Seldom  have  such  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  and  self-sacrifice  been  accorded  to  men  ; 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  have  they  been  more  nobly  and  worthily 
improved  than  by  the  antislavery  men  and  women  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was,  too,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  great  mart  of 
trade,  with  its  Southern  connections,  interests,  and  prejudices 
against  the  African  race  and  its  friends,  a  body  of  earnest, 
determined,  and  sagacious  antislavery  men,  who  were  deeply 
imbued  with  a  Christian  spirit  and  ready  to  make  sacrifices  of 
time,  money,  and  ease  for  the  good  of  the  slave.   Among  them 
was  John  Jay,  a  gentleman  of  ability,  culture,  social  position, 
and  wealth,  who  inherited  not  only  the  name  but  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  love  of  liberty  of  an  illustrious  ancestry.   Being 
an  excellent  lawyer,  he  had  made  those  subjects  of  his  profes- 
sion in  which  the  riglits  of  man  were  involved  matters  of 
special  study.     His  advice  and  counsel  were,  therefore,  gener- 
ally sought  by  these  friends  of  the  fugitive  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  philanthropic,  but  oftentimes  difficult   and  delicate, 
labors ;  and  they  were  always  cheerfully  and  freely  given. 

The  office   of  the  "Antislavery  Standard,"  conducted  by 
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Sydney  Howard  Gay,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  was 
a  place  of  usual  resort  and  conference  for  members  of  this 
devoted  band.  Mr.  Gay  was  not  only  an  accomplished  jour- 
nalist, subsequently  connected  with  the  "  Tribune "  and  the 
"  Post,"  but  at  that  time  an  active  and  efficient  agent  of  the 
"  Underground  Railroad." 

The  frequency  of  escapes,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of 
those  who  were  seeking  and  effecting  them,  incensed  the  slave- 
masters,  and  increased  their  activity  and  attempts  to  prevent 
them.  Many  were,  therefore,  arrested  in  their  flight,  and 
remanded  to  their  bondage  and  chains.  In  this  work  the 
masters  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Southern  trade  bore  a  prom- 
inent and  generally  a  dishonorable  part,  exhil)iting  far  greater 
anxiety  to  conciliate  and  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  slave- 
holders than  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
Indeed,  so  determined  and  reckless  were  they  in  these  at- 
tempts, that  they  often  incurred  the  guilt  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  penalties  of  kidnapping. 

Early  in  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  the  brig  Mobile,  from 
Savannah,  entered  the  poii;  of  New  York  with  George  Kirk,  a 
colored  man,  on  board,  supposed  to  be  a  slave.  Not  being 
allowed  to  go  on  shore,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  immedi- 
ately sued  out  by  Judge  Edmunds.  Going  on  board  the  brig, 
which  had  been  hauled  into  the  stream,  the  officer  demanded 
the  fugitive.  The  captain  demurred,  but  after  a  little  parley 
surrendered  him.  He  was  in  irons,  and  bore  the  mai*ks  of  hard 
usage.  It  appeared  that  he  had  secreted  himself  in  the  ves- 
sel, had  not  been  discovered  for  several  days,  had  confessed 
to  the  master  that  he  was  a  slave  and  was  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape  from  slavery,  and  tliat  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  master  to 
retain  him  in  custody  until  he  could  return  him  to  Savannah. 

He  was  taken  before  the  court,  and  John  Jay  and  Joseph 
L.  White  appeared  as  counsel.  Mr.  Jay  addressed  the  court 
in  a  plea  replete  with  legal  learning.  Mr.  White's  argument 
the  "  Standard  "  characterized  as  "  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
logical,  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  powerful,  speeches  ever 
listened  to  in  a  court  of  justice,  or,  indeed,  anywhere."  By 
the  decision  of  Judge  Edmunds  the  prisoner  was  discharged 
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from  the  custody  of  the  captain.  But  he  had  hardly  left  the 
room  when  officers  were  again  put  in  pursuit,  armed  with  a  new 
process,  under  a  law  which  gave  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  on 
board  of  whose  craft  a  fugitive  was  found  a  right  to  take  such 
fugitive  before  the  mayor.  But  he  had  been  secreted  in  the 
office  of  the  "  Antislavery  Standard,"  and  could  not  at  once 
be  found.  The  captain  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  his 
recovery ;  and  for  this  paltry  sum  the  police  force  of  New 
York,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men,  was,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  put  on  the  track  of  this  one  trembling  black  man, 
who  was  simply  trying  to  be  free.  They  foimd  him  hidden  in 
a  box,  in  which  he  had  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  escape. 
A  new  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out,  he  was  brought 
before  the  same  judge,  the  law  was  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional, and  he  was  again  set  at  liberty. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  a  case  occurred  in  which  questions 
of  foreign  policy  as  well  as  domestic  slavery  arose,  the  adjust- 
ment and  answer  of  which  became  subjects  of  protracted  dis- 
cussion. The  circumstances  were  these:  A  Brazilian  ship 
arrived  in  the  port  of  New  York,  having  three  slaves  as  a  por- 
tion of  her  crew.  They  were  taken  befoi*e  the  courts  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Mr.  Jay  appeared  as  their  counsel.  As 
they  belonged  to  a  foreign  vessel,  there  were  points  involved 
which  occasioned  differences  of  opinion,  as  well  as  conflicting 
decisions  by  the  different  judges.  In  the  mean  time  they 
were  confined  in  the  Tombs,  and  their  somewhat  peculiar  case 
excited  public  interest,  especially  among  the  antislavery  men 
of  the  city.  While  it  was  still  pending  before  the  courts,  the 
prisoners  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  jail.  An  investi- 
gation shed  no  light  upon  the  matter,  the  officials  of  the  prison 
testifying  that  everything  appeared  as  usual  at  the  time  of  the 
escape,  and  that  they  were  able  to  neither  give  nor  find 
any  clew  to  the  strange  disappearance  of  the  men.  There 
were  those,  indeed,  who  did  understand  the  matter,  and  who 
subsequently  disclosed  the  facts  connected  with  the  case. 

Among  those  who  were  interested  in  the  history  and  fate  of 
these  men  were  Mr.  Gay,  Elias  Smith,  and  William  A.  Hall, 
whose  regard  for  man  was  not  limited  by  the  lines  of  national- 
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ity,  and  wlio  felt  for  the  slaves  of  other  lands  as  for  those  of 
their  own.  By  the  aid  of  a  man  confined  in  the  Tombs  for  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  who  became  interested  in  these  persons, 
the  jailer  of  the  prison  was  intoxicated.  While  he  was  sleep- 
ing, tlie  key  was  taken,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  pris- 
oners were  liberated.  A  carriage  was  in  waiting,  and  they 
were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  officers.  The  jailer  awoke 
to  find  everything  apparently  secure ;  but  his  prisoners  had  fled. 
Mr.  Jay,  the  counsel  in  the  case,  knew  nothing  of  the  mode  of 
escape,  nor  did  Mr.  Gay.  The  judge,  after  investigation,  decided 
that  they  could  not  be  given  up  under  the  treaty  with  Brazil. 

In  August,  1846,  a  case  occurred  in  Boston  involving  simi- 
lar elements  of  lawless  violence,  but  with  less  satisfactory 
results.  The  brig  Ottoman,  owned  by  John  H.  Pierson  and 
commanded  by  Captain  James  W.  Hannum,  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  for  Boston.  When  several  days  at  sea,  a  slave  was 
found  secreted  in  the  vessel.  The  vessel,  with  the  escaped 
slave  on  board,  arrived  early  in  September  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Placing  the  slave  on  a  pilot-boat  for  safe  keeping,  the  captain 
went  into  the  city  and  made  arrangements  that  the  bark 
Niagara,  which  was  soon  to  «ail  for  New  Orleans,  should  take 
him  back.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  went  down 
the  harbor,  took  the  fugitive  on  board  his  boat,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  Niagara.  Landing  on  one  of  the  islands,  the 
negro  seized  the  boat  and  sailed  for  South  Boston  Point.  The 
captain  followed  him  in  another  boat,  and  after  landing,  and 
chasing  the  fugitive  for  two  miles,  captured  him,  accused  him 
of  theft,  and  took  him  by  force  down  the  harbor.  A  storm 
arising,  the  Niagara  did  not  go  to  sea  for  some  days ;  and  thus 
this  man  was  forcibly  held,  without  law  and  against  law,  iii 
the  waters  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  fugitive  was  at  length 
placed  on  board  the  Niagara ;  and  she,  eluding  the  steamer 
sent  down  the  harbor  to  rescue  this  person,  thus  violently 
and  unlawfully  restrained  of  his  liberty  and  abducted  by 
force  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth,  bore  him 
back  to  slavery. 

This  inhuman  and  lawless  proceeding  very  naturally  excited 
deep  indignation.   A  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
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John  Quiiicy  Adams  presided.     In   a  feeble  and  tremulous 
voice  he  alluded  to  the  event  which  had  brought  him  to  that 
liall.     lie  said  he  had,  fifty  years  before,  attended  a  meeting 
tlierc,  over  which  Elbridge  Gerry  presided,  who,  apologizing 
for  his  age  and  infirmities,  declared  that  if  he  had  but  one  day 
to  live  he  would  have  been  present.     That  event  was  the  tak- 
ing out  of  an  American  frigate  certain  seamen  by  a  British 
man-of-w^ar.     On  the  same  principle  he  then  appeared  before 
them.     His  own  health  and  infirmities  were  such,  he  added, 
that  nothing  but  that  occasion  would  have  brought  hiin  there. 
"It  is  a  question,"  he  declared,  with  great  solemnity  and  im- 
pressivencss,  "  whether  this  Commonwealth  is  to  maintain  its 
independence  or  not.     It  is  a  question  whether  your  and  my 
native  Commonwealth  is  capable  of  protecting  the  men  who 
are  under  its  laws  or  not." 

Dr.  Howe  then  related  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  criminal  in 
the  actors,  so  discreditable  to  Boston,  so  dishonoring  to  the 
State.  John  A.  Andrew,  secretary  of  the  meeting,  then  pre- 
Beuted  a  series  of  resolutions,  declaring  it  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  all  governments  to  guarantee  the  {XJi'sonal  safety  of  every 
individual  upon  their  soil ;  that  theijD  was  nothing  in  the  insti- 
tutions and  laws  of  any  foreign  state  or  nation  that  could  justify 
or  excuse  any  violation  of  the  smallest  right  or  privilege  of  the 
hujublest  individual  within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
tliat  the  spirit  of  justice  and  freedom  would  be  dead  when  an 
i"jnry  done  to  the  least  individual  should  cease  to  be  felt  as  a 
^roug  done  to  the  whole  ;  that  the  abducting  of  a  man  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  should  be  felt  as  an  alarming  menace  against 
the  personal  rights  and  safety  of  every  citizen  ;  that  every  per- 
son who  aided  and  abetted  in  the  kidnapping  and  in  carrying 
this  individual  into  slavery  deserved  the  sternest  reprobation, 
"he  owners  of  the  vessel,  charged  by  its  captain  with  having 
Consented  to  and  aided  the  illegal  and  shameful  act,  were  called 
^I^^n  to  disavow  all  participation  in  a  proceeding  so  fatal  to 
their  character  as  merchants  and  as  men,  and  to  make  every 
reparation  in  their  power  in  rescuing  the  individual  from  the 
tortures  to  which  their  ship  had  illegally  borne  him.  The 
Solutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  vigilance  com- 
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mittee  of  forty  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
Dr.  Howe,  and  with  whom  were  associated  some  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  hy  Charles  Sumner.  Ho 
referred  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Adams,  whom  he  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  Ho  charac- 
terized the  wrong  that  had  been  perpetrated  as  an  injury  and 
insult  to  Massachusetts,  which  should  arouse  the  people  to  a 
determination  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  crime. 

Stephen  C.  Phillips  spoke  of  the  abduction  as  a  legitimate 
result  of  the  slave  system.  He  alluded  to  the  statement  made 
by  Captain  Hannum,  in  his  own  vindication,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  the  Slave  Power,  by  which  the  laws  of  Massar 
chusetts  were  made  subservient  in  the  streets  of  Boston  to  the 
laws  of  Louisiana.  He  characterized  the  act  as  worse  than 
piracy,  and  held  the  owners  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  victim 
had  been  borne  back  to  servitude  alone  responsible.  He  was 
himself  a  merchant,  but  he  was  also  a  man,  responsible  to 
God  ;  and  he  would  say  to  the  individual  involved  in  this  case, 
who  was  personally  known  to  him,  that  no  merchant  had  a 
right  to  jeopardize  the  character  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  another  mer- 
chant in  Boston  who  "  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of 
injustice  and  wrong." 

Wendell  Phillips  attributed  the  outrage  upon  the  laws  to 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  country.  If  Cap- 
tain Hannum  had  had  in  his  possession  a  small  slip  of  paper 
signed  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  stand  up  and  witness  the  outrage  without  the  power 
to  prevent  it.  The  resolutions,  he  thought,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  time  had  come  when  we  should  go  further  than 
simply  to  announce  that  we  would  sustain  the  laws.  He  would 
have  the  people  come  up  to  the  point  and  say,  " '  Law  or  no 
law.  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  humanity  shall  be  para- 
mount.' I  would  send  out  a  voice  from  Faneuil  Hall  that  shall 
reach  every  hovel  in  South  Carolina,  and  say  to  the  slaves, 
*  Come  here,  and  find  an  asylum  of  freedom  here,  where  no 
talon  of  the  national  eagle  shall  ever  snatch  you  away.'  " 
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Theodore  Parker  said  that  legislatures  could  make  and  un- 
make laws  ;  but  "  there  is  a  law  of  God,  written  on  the  heart, 
that  cannot  be  altered  or  revoked,  —  that  we  should  do  unto 
another  as  wo  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us.  When 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  or  the  laws  of  the  Union  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  God,  I  would  keep  God's  law  in  preference, 
though  the  heavens  should  fall.  We  have  officers  who  tell  us 
that  they  are  sworn  to  keep  the  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  born  citizens,  born  to  obey  the  laws ; 
but  every  bone  of  my  body  and  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  sys- 
tem swears  to  me  that  I  am  amenable  to  and  must  obey  the 
laws  of  God." 

Captain  Hannum  justified  his  course  in  the*  public  press, 
and  claimed  that  his  conduct  had  received  the  approval  of  his 
employers.  Mr.  Piei:son,  too,  justified  the  act,  and,  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  meeting,  especially  those  of  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  asserted  that  his  course  received  the  general  commen- 
dation and  approval  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  ;  and  he 
expressed  the  confident  belief  that  "  the  response  of  those 
assembled  on  '  'Change '  any  day  from  half  past  one  till  two, 
would  confirm  his  doings,  five  to  one."  That  vote  was  never 
taken ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  had  it  been,  discreditable 
as  such  a  conclusion  may  seem,  the  result  would  have  shown 
that  he  had  too  much  reason  for  his  confidence. 

Cases  like  these,  appearing  as  they  did  to  the  humane  and 
generous  sympathies  of  noble  men  and  women,  impelled  them 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  secure  legal  protection  against  kid- 
napping. Soon  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Prigg  case,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  had  forbidden  the  use 
of  their  jails  and  the  services  of  their  officers  for  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  fugitives  from  slavery.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  secure  similar  legislation  in  New  York,  and  also 
tlie  repeal  of  the  "black  laws  "  of  Ohio.  In  1847  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  repealed  a  law  by  which  a  master  could  hold 
*  slave  in  that  State  for  six  months,  and  also,  like  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont,  enacted  laws  forbidding  the  use  of  jails  for 
the  retention  of  fugitive  slaves.  Among  the  friends  of  free- 
dom who  were  active  in  securing  tliis  enactment  was  Charles 
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Gibbons,  then  the  presiding  oflBcer  of  the  Senate,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  service  he  rendered.  Li  1848,  Rhode 
Island  followed  the  example  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  while  there  were  these  demonstrations  of  right  feeling 
and  evidences  of  progress,  there  were  other  manifestations  of 
sentiment  and  purpose  that  were  not  so  encouraging.  Thus 
New  Jersey,  although  passing  a  law  extinguishing  the  last 
relic  of  slavery  which  lingered  there  as  late  as  the  year  1846, 
enacted  that  non-residents,  travellmg  in  the  State,  might  take 
their  slaves  with  them  as  household  servants.  Connecticut, 
also,  like  New  Jersey,  although  extinguishing  slavery  in  1848, 
rejected  in  1847  a  proposition  to  give  to  colored  men  the  right 
of  voting,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  New  York,  too, 
in  a  convention  for  a  revision  of  her  constitution,  the  clause 
requiring  a  property  qualification  for  colored  men  was  retained, 
though  it  submitted  it,  as  a  separate  proposition,  to  a  popular 
vote.  The  question  excited  great  interest.  The  Whig  press, 
of  wliich  the  "  Tribune  "  distinguished  itself  for  its  advocacy 
of  equal  rights,  generally  supported  the  claim  of  the  negro  to 
an  equality  of  privilege  with  the  whites.  But  imssion  and 
prejudice  prevailed,  and  the  proposition  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war  intensified 
the  prejudices  of  the  Southern  people,  increased  their  deter- 
mination to  protect  and  conserve  the  slave  system,  and  ren- 
dered them  more  alert  in  detecting  and  prompt  in  opposing 
anything  that  threatened  either  danger  or  damage  to  it.  Anti- 
slavery  men,  no  matter  how  moderate  and  prudent,  especially 
if  connected  with  the  press,  were  made  to  feel  the  full  force  of 
these  suspicions  and  determination.  An  antislavery  journal, 
the  "  Saturday  Visitor,"  had  been  established  at  Baltimore, 
and  an  effort  to  suppress  it  EiS  an  incendiary  publication  was 
made  by  the  citizens  of  that  city.  But  its  conductor.  Dr. 
Snodgrass,  firmly  maintained  his  right  to  publish  it,  the  effort 
failed,  and  its  brave  editor  lived  to  see  the  system  it  had  so 
earnestly  assailed  swept  away. 

In  Washington,  "  The  National  Era  "  had  been  established 
by  Dr.  Bailey,  as  an  organ  of  the  Liberty  party.     Though  it 
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was  edited  with  great  ability  and  tact,  and  was  also  the  vehicle 

of  some  of  the  most  poUshed  and  scholarly  pens  in  the  country, 

having  John  G.  Whittier  as  its  corresponding  editor,  it  excited 

the  ire  of  the  slaveholding  population  of  the  capital,  and  of  the 

South  generally.     Indeed,  the  city  government  of  Georgetown 

took  the  matter  into  consideration,  with  a  view  of  suppressing 

the  feared  and  hated  sheet.     But  the  courage  and  courtesy  of 

the  editor  carried  him  safely  through  the  menacing  dangers  by 

which  Ills  journal  was  surrounded  ;  and,  though  it  did  not  live 

to  celebrate  in  fitting  terms  the  death  of  the  system  whose 

horrid  life  had  brought  it  into  being,  as  it  had  been  the  in- 

Bpiration  of  its  earnest  and  effective  career,  it  did  live  to  deal 

most  damaging  blows  to  the  giant  crime,  and  it  may  be  truly 

recognized  as  having  been  among  the  most  potent  agencies  of 

the  antislavery  cause. 

But  there  was  one  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  whose  ut- 
terances against  slavery  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  incensed 
slaveholders,  the  occasion  of  his  death.  John  H.  Pleasants, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  "  Whig,"  inserted  a  few  articles,  writ- 
ten by  another,  on  the  economic  bearings  of  the  question.  His 
indorsement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  articles  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  slaveholding  patrons,  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  paper.  Being  associated  with 
another  journal,  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  his 
old  antagonist,  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  "  Enquirer,"  of 
the  same  city.  Receiving  a  challenge  from  the  son  of  Mr. 
Ritchie,  wliich  he  accepted,  he  fell  a  victim  alike  to  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery  and  of  the  duello. 

In  1846,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  Van 
Zandt  case,  by  which,  perhaps  more  distinctly  and  defiantly 
than  ever  before,  the  idea  of  property  in  man  was  proclaimed 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world,  and  that  which  Lord  Brougham 
^  pronounced  "  a  guilty  fantasy  "  in  England  was  here  de- 
clared to  be  a  constitutional  provision,  to  be  protected  by  the 
^red  guaranties  of  the  time-honored  charter  of  the  nation's 
^6-  ''In  coming  to  that  conclusion,"  said  Justice  Wood- 
"^,  who  read  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "  they  were  fortified 
"7  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  clause  before 
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cited,  flung  its  shield,  for  security,  over  such  property  as  is 
in  controversy  in  the  present  case,  and  the  right  to  pursue 
and  reclaim  it  in  another  State."  To  show  that  the  nation 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  barren  right,  not  far  from  the 
same  time  the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  advertised  for  sale,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  two 
colored  women,  one  sixty  and  the  other  twenty  years  of  age, 
to  satisfy  a  judgment  rendered  against  a  citizen  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department ;  and  these  women  were  sold,  and  the  money 
was  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation. 

With  bondmen  fleeing  and  slaveholders  pursuing,  with  the 
Supreme  Court  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  property  in  man, 
with  women  sold  by  the  government  itself,  on  tlie  auction- 
block,  with  the  army  fighting  on  foreign  soil  for  conquest  in 
slavery's  behalf,  with  statesmen  striving  to  desecrate  free  ter- 
ritory with  the  blot  and  blight  of  oppression,  thoughtful  men 
began  to  realize  more  fully  the  condition  of  their  country, 
and  of  themselves  as  well,  and  to  comprehend  more  clearly 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  crisis  which  seemed 
so  rapidly  approaching. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

UNDERGROUND   RAILROAD.  —  BURR.  —  WORK.  —  THOMPSON. 

Enential  violence  of  slavery.  —  Escape  of  slaves.  —  Workings  of  Underground 
Railroad.  —  Characteristics  of  Western  society.  —  Heroic  endurance  of  the 
fagitives.  —  Sacrifices  of  their  friends.  —  Van  Dom,  Coffin,  Rundell  Palmer.  — 
Noble  conduct  of  Palmer's  daughter.  —  Imprisonment  of  Burr,  Work,  and 
Thompson.  — Their  fidelity  and  Christian  hravery.  —  Released. 

Violence  was  the  essential  element  of  slavery.    Prom  the 
first  slave-hunt  in  Africa  to  the  surrender  of  the  Rebel  army  at 
Appomatox,  whenever  and  wherever  its  influence  was  felt, 
violence  was  the  law  of  its  being.     It  laid  its  ruthless  hand 
not  only  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  slaves,  but  upon  the 
finer  sensibilities  and  moral  convictions  of  the  nation.     It 
trifled  with  the  tenderest  feelings,  scorned  all  scruples  of  con- 
science, and  trampled  upon  the  law  of  God.     To  hold  a  slave 
vas  a  direct  and  defiant  challenge  to  the  manhood,  the  patriot- 
ism, and  the  conscience  of  die  individual,  the  commmiity,  and 
the  nation.     Nor  was  it  any  less  —  it  was,  indeed,  greater  — 
because  men  consented  thereto,  became  reconciled  to  it,  de- 
fended it,  and  even  lent  their  aid  to  its  support ;  for  then  it 
had  accomplished  its  fatal  work,  and  had  destroyed  what  it 
had  at  first  outraged  and  debauched.     This  "  constant  war- 
fare," as  Jefferson,  himself  a  slaveholder,  characterized  the 
elation  of  master  and  slave,  involved  all  this  without  any  of 
the  accessories  of  cruelty  or  excessive  ill  treatment.    No  word 
^eed  be  spoken,  no  blow  struck.     How  much  more  when  the 
l*tty  tyrant  of  the  lash  used  harshly  his  power,  and  the  slave, 
thug  abased  and  seeking  relief  in  escape,  invoked  the  aid  of 
others  in  his  flight  toward  the  north  star  and  liberty. 

Tlien  the  whole  soul  of  the  true  man  revolted  against  such 
^harism,  and  rose  in  mutiny  against  the  laws  which  sanc- 
tioned and  sustained  it.    Frederick  Douglass,  standing  on  the 
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shorcfl  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  looking  wistfully  after  the  white 
sails  which  were  bearing  his  heart  away  but  were  forbidden 
t^)  take  his  body,  was  hardly  more  restive  under  the  tyranny 
which  bound  him  to  the  hated  spot  than  were  thousands  who  . 
wore  hampered  and  held  back  by  law  from  giving  him  and 
Huch  as  he  their  helping  hand  and  hearty  God-speed.  Charles 
T.  Torrcy  dying  in  a  Baltimore  prison,  Anthony  Burns  march- 
ing down  State  Street  between  files  of  soldiers  to  a  United 
StatoH  vessel  in  the  stream,  and  the  story  of  Eliza  in  "  Uncle 
ToufH  Cabin,"  were  but  representative  facts.  They  revealed 
a  Htnto  of  affairs,  and  purposes  resulting  therefrom,  on  which 
rrntrd  what  l)Ooame  an  important  institution,  as  it  was  but  the 
niH'OHsary  and  natural  consequence  of  what  could  not  but  exist 
and  nuist  i-ovoal  itself.  It  betokened,  on  the  one  hand,  the  im- 
|HM*iou»  ilesiit)  of  the  slave  to  escape  from  such  horrible  bond- 
t\)S\^ ;  nuil  on  the  other  revealed  the  equally  natural  wish  of 
othors  to  aid  him  in  that  escape.  Both  were  but  developments 
of  principles  which  lie  embedded  in  the  human  constitution ; 
J)oili  nroso  in  obedience  to  higher  laws  than  any  of  human 
onacinHMit. 

Additional  and  auxiliary  causes  greatly  increased  and  inten- 
Hificd  these  natural  influences,  and  prompted  to  both  the  at- 
tcniptc'd  (^scapes  and  tlie  proffered  aid  in  making  them.  In 
ih()  HctthMuont  of  tlic  Western  States  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
i]mr  r»rli(T  emigration  was  from  the  South.  Being  generally 
f  hn  **  poor  wliites,"  and  leaving  mainly  on  account  of  slavery 
find  1h(^  hindrances  it  interposed  in  the  way  of  their  success  in 
liO^,  Hk'sc  emigrants,  strangely  enough,  took  with  them  their 
Htntilwru  prejudices,  and  became  in  their  new  homes  the  will- 
injr  inHtniments  of  the  same  i)()wer  of  which  they  had  been  the 
vlrf  iniH  iK'fore  their  removal.  At  least,  this  was  true  of  the 
hntfi  majority.  A  small  minority,  mostly  ministers  and  mem- 
U*,rn  of  churches,  had  left  the  South  from  moral  considerations^ 
UutAiim  Ihey  were  opposed  to  slavery  from  principle ;  and  they" 
fiftrmined  in  their  new  homes  no  less  hostile  than  before.  This 
hostility  was  strengthened  by  the  large  New  England  elements 
with  which  they  came  in  contact ;  by  antislavery  discussions, 
which  were  so  rife  in  those  days ;   and  by  the  aggravated 
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instances  of  encroachment  and  outrage  which  were  from  time 
to  time  revealing  the  violent  and  aggressive  character  of  the 

system. 

In  addition  to  the  occasional  escapes  across   Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  into  contiguous  portions  of  the  free  States,  where, 
for  obvious    reasons,    the  fugitives  were  specially  liable    to 
arrest,  soon  after  the  war  of  1812  they  began  to  find  their 
way  towards  Canada.     Many  of  the  soldiers  of  that  war,  on 
then:  return  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  carried  back  the  wel- 
come intelligence  that  there  was  a  land  of  freedom  towards 
the  north  star.     Many  of  the  slaves,  catching  at  these  vague 
items  of  information,  made  them  the  basis  of  plans  of  escape 
which,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  distance  and  dangers  of  the 
way,  but  with  the  marvellous  faith  for  which  that  race  is  so 
remarkable,  they  proceeded  to  put  into  execution.     Many  such, 
^  early  as  1815,  began  to  find  their  way  across  the  Western 
Reserve,  where  they  were  pretty  sure  to  find  a  cheerful  wel- 
come, a  hearty  God-speed,  and  the  needful  aid  and  directions. 
Eliiur  Wright,  Jr.,  whose  childhood  was  spent  there,  says  of 
them,  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their  desire  to  pay  in 
labor  for  what  they  received,  and  thus  "  awakened  a  feeling  in 
the  white  settlers  very  different  from  that  which  had  been 
indulged  towards  the  lazy  mendicant  Indians,  whose  faces  had 
hecn  too  familiar  before  the  war."   Among  those  whose  houses 
vere  always  open  to  the  fugitive  were  the  best  and  leading 
men  of  that  New  England  of  the  West,  —  such  men  as  Leicester 
King,  Elizur  Wright,  General  Perkins,  John  Sloane  of  Ravenna, 
afterward  member  of  Congress ;  David  Hudson,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Hudson  received  its  name,  a  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran; and  Owen  Brown,  father  of  the  immortal  John  Brown, 
^ho  thus  early  imbibed  his  love  of  freedom,   and  took  his 
first  lessons  in  practical  emancipation. 

Illinois,  having  not  only  its  southern  but  largely  its  western 
boundaries  bordering  upon  the  slave  States,  early  and  largely 
participated  in  the  same  work.  The  expulsion  from  Missouri 
of  Dr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  popular,  and  most  use- 
W  of  its  ministers,  for  entertaining  antislavery  views,  by 
fttffians  armed  with  rifles,  who  compelled  him  to  betake  him- 
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self,  like  a  fugitive  slave,  to  the  woods,  from  which  he  could 
escape  only  by  stealth  into  Illinois ;  what  was  tantamount  to 
the  expulsion  of  Lovejoy  from  the  same  State  for  the  same 
cause,  and  his  subsequent  murder  at  Alton ;  the  arrest,  trial, 
conviction,  and  long  imprisonment  of  Thompson,  Burr,  and 
Work,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  attempting  to  aid  two 
fugitive  slaves  to  escape  from  bondage  ;  —  these  cruel  and 
tragic  events  filled  the  public  mind  with  alarm,  fixed  atten- 
tion, and  pressed  home  upon  all  the  most  pregnant  questions, 
not  only  of  duty  and  humanity,  but  of  patriotism  and  personal 
safety.  These  facts  provoked  discussion,  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  societies,  and  to  the  putting  in  motion  of  the  general 
machinery  of  means  to  affect  the  public  mind  and  purpose. 
These  discussions  at  the  North  provoked  counter-discussions 
at  the  South,  of  which  the  slaves  were  often  unbidden  hear- 
ers. True,  they  comprehended  but  vaguely  their  full  import^ 
but  they  gathered  their  drift.  They  learned  that  there  was 
a  land  of  freedom,  such  a  thing  as  escape,  that  many  had 
effected  it,  that  there  were  those  who  rendered  aid,  and  that 
the  north  star  pointod  out  the  way  to  those  friends  and  to 
that  freedom.  The  consequence  was  that  the  numbers  who 
sought  such  escapes  increased,  and  that  many,  every  year, 
gained  the  eagerly  sought  boon. 

But  they  could  not  effect  their  escape  alone  and  unaided. 
This  exigency,  however,  was  provided  for.  The  discussions 
which  had  reached  their  ears  raised  up  friends  at  the  North, 
who  were  willing  to  render  the  needed  aid  and  to  share  in  the 
risks  they  were  compelled  to  run.  The  Underground  Rail- 
road was  the  popular  designation  given  to  those  systematic 
and  co-operative  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
fleeing  slave  to  aid  him  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  slave- 
hunters,  who  were  generally  on  his  track.  This  "  institu- 
tion," as  it  was  familiarly  called,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  great  drama  of  slavery  and  antislavery.  By  its  timely  and 
effective  aid  thousands  were  enabled  to  escape  from  the  prison- 
house  of  bondage,  and  to  elude  the  clutches  of  merciless  slave- 
catchers,  pressing  after  them  with  hot  haste  and  often  with 
bitter  exasperation.    They  who  belonged  to  it,  who  guided  and 
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sustained  its  operations,  bore  no  title,  had  no  written  constitu- 
tion, and  were  bound  by  no  secret  oaths.  But  they  were  the 
true  "Sons  of  Liberty"  ;  the  real,  not  the  sham,  "  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle."  Theirs  was  not  the  diabolism  of  slavery, 
under  the  divine  name  of  liberty,  but  fealty  to  freedom  at 
serious  sacrifices  of  tilne  and  money,  at  grave  risks  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  life,  —  a  knight-errantry  which,  though  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  man,  they  knew  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  laws  of  God,  —  of  him  who  required  them  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves,  to  feel  for  those  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them,  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  to  care 
for  the  downtrodden  and  betrayed.  Generally,  though  not 
exclusively,  they  were  members  of  Christian  churches,  who 
felt  both  justified  and  constrained  by  their  religious  convic- 
tions to  ignore  those  laws  of  the  government  which  forbade 
such  succor,  and  the  sentiment,  rife  in  both  church  and  state, 
that  frowned  upon  this  disregard  of  what  .were  popularly  re- 
garded the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 

Tlie  practical  working  of  the  system  required  "  stations  "  at 
convenient  distances,  or  rather  the  houses  of  persons  who  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  receive  fugitives,  singly  or  in  num- 
bers, at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  to  feed  and  shelter,  to  clothe 
if  necessary,  and  to  conceal  until  they  could  be  despatched  with 
safety  to  some  other  point  along  the  route.  There  were  others 
who  held  themselves  in  like  readiness  to  take  them  by  private 
or  public  conveyance.  If  by  the  former  mode,  they  generally 
went  in  the  night,  by  such  routes  and  with  such  disguises  as 
gave  the  best  warrant  against  detection,  either  by  the  slave- 
catchei-8  or  their  many  sympathizers  scattered  far  too  thickly 
even  in  the  free  States.  To  carry  forward  these  operations, 
however,  manifestly  required  calm  and  heroic  courage,  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  wise  calculation  and  shrewd  fore- 
thought, and  no  small  amount  of  money.  And  it  happened 
that  there  were  many  willing  to  make  generous  contributions 
of  their  means,  who  were  unwilling  to  perform  the  labor,  risk 
the  danger,  or  compromise  themselves  by  joining  personally  in 
a  service  tlie  popular  voice  condemned.  Indeed,  though  the 
cost  was  great,  seldom,  if  ever,  were  any  held  back  for  the  lack 
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of  friendly  hands  to  succor  and  the  needful  means  to  carry 
them  forward. 

When  the  wide  extent  of  territory  embraced  by  the  Middle 
States  and  all  the  Western  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  is 
borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  was  dot- 
ted with  these  "  stations,"  and  covered  with  a  network  of 
imaginary  routes,  not  found,  indeed,  in  the  railway  guides 
or  on  the  railway  maps ;  that  each  station  had  its  brave  and 
faithful  men  and  women,  ever  on  the  alert  to  seek  out  and 
succor  the  coming  fugitive,  and  equally  intent  on  deceiving 
and  thwarting  his  pursuers ;  that  there  were  always  trusty  and 
courageous  conductors  waiting,  like  the  "  minute-men  "  of  the 
Revolution,  to  take  their  living  and  precious  freights,  often  by 
imfrequented  roads,  on  dark  and  stormy  nights,  safely  on  their 
way ;  and  that  the  numbers  actually  rescued  were  very  great, 
many  counting  their  trophies  by  hundreds,  some  by  thousands, 
two  men  being  credited  with  the  incredible  estimate  of  over 
twenty-five  hundred  each,  —  there  are  materials  from  wliich  to 
estimate,  approximately  at  least,  the  amount,  of  labor  per- 
formed, of  cost  and  risk  incurred  on  the  despised  and  depre- 
cated Underground  Railroad,  and  something  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  results  secured.  And  then,  when  there  are  brought 
into  account  the  daring  and  endurance,  the  marvellous  hope 
and  sublime  trust  often  exhibited  by  the  fleeing  fugitive,  and 
the  chivalrous  disregard  of  sacrifice  and  danger  displayed  by 
those  who  helped  him  on,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  extravagant 
to  assert  that  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  American  history 
have  not  yet  been  written ;  and  that  for  romantic  interest, 
heroic  bravery,  and  persistent  courage,  incidents  might  hero 
be  found  equal  to  any  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution  or  of  tho 
Rebellion.  It  should  be  added  that,  while  the  mode  sketched 
above  was  that  generally  employed,  there  was  a  great  variety 
in  the  methods  resorted  to,  usually  decided  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  or  by  the  individuality  of  the  persons 
employed.  They  who  were  engaged  in  this  hazardous  enter- 
prise, untramelled  by  statutes  or  precedents,  were  generally 
a  law  to  themselves,  and  adopted  the  measure  that  gave  the 
fairest  promise  of  immediate  success.     The  incidents  hero 
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noticed  will  but  afford  illustrations  of  that  state  of  constant 
unrest,  conflict,  and  peril,  personal  and  public,  which  the 
existence  of  slavery  and  antislavery  was  constantly  provoking 
and  rendering  inevitable. 

There  was  much  in  the  characteristics  and  circumstances  of 
Western  society,  its  general  heartiness  of  mind  and  manners, 
its  rough-and-ready,  free-and-easy  style  of  doing  things,  which 
alike  prompted  and  facilitated  this  particular  form  of  philan- 
thropic effort.  Its  inhabitants,  freed  from  the  constraints  of 
.the  conservatism  and  conventionalism  which  naturally  obtained 
in  the  older  States,  found  less  difficulty  in  coming  at  once 
to  fundamental  principles,  and  in  conforming  their  conduct 
■thereto.  As  the  supporters  of  slavery  wore  more  outspoken 
jmd  violent,  so  its  enemies  were  more  positive  and  determined. 
Becognizing  the  paramount  claims  of  right,  they  had  less 
hesitation  in  obeying  its  voice.  A  complete  list  of  such  and 
of  their  doings  would  fill  volumes.  Only  the  briefest  mention 
of  a  few  must  serve  as  examples  of  the  many. 

Mr.  Van  Dorn,  an  extensive  and  successful  business  man 
of  Quincy,  Illinois,  numbering  some  two  or  three  hundred 
fugitives  helped  onward  in  a  service  of  twenty-five  years,  thus 
explains  his  course,  and  gives  these  reasons  for  his  conduct. 
^*  My  location  was  such,"  he  says,  "  that  I  had  either  to  ignore 
my  principles  or  *hide  the  outcast'  and  take  the  conse- 
quences of  being  persecuted  as  a  *  despised  Abolitionist.' 
Under  these  circumstances  'I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,'  but  avowed  my  sentiments,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
kept  up  a  '  running  fight '  with  the  minions  of  darkness,  who, 
in  the  interests  of  slavery,  were  ever  ready  to  devour  any  one 
who  would  give  aid  or  succor  to  the  fugitive."  Rev.  Asa 
Turner,  a  home  missionary,  going  to  Illinois  in  1830  and 
earnestly  engaging  in  the  struggle  from  the  first,  thus  testifies 
as  to  the  fact  and  mode  in  which  the  stern  strife  was  entered 
upon  and  prosecuted.  "Conventions,  lectures,"  he 'writes, 
**  and  protests  against  the  wrong,  were  some  of  the  means 
relied  on,  and  preaching  against  it  all  the  time.  Somehow  the 
Bible  became  a  wonderful  Abolition  book  to  those  who  were  in 
the  battle.     One  instrumentality  later  employed  was  that  of 
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helping  the  fleeing  bondmen  on  their  way  to  freedom.  Lines 
were  formed  through  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  passengers  were 
carried  from  station  to  station,  usually  in  the  night,  till  they 
reached  the  Canada  line.  It  made  large  draughts  on  the  pockets 
and  on  the  physical  strength  of  all  engaged.  But  the  work 
paid  gloriously  in  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God. 
Before  the  war  commenced,  it  became  almost  impossible  for  a 
slaveholder  to  recapture  his  runaway." 

For  obvious  reasons  the  operations  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road in  Ohio  were  extensive.  Among  those  engaged  in  it  was 
Levi  Coffin  of  Cincinnati,  familiarly  called  its  president.  He 
was  a  Quaker  of  great  worth,  high  social  position,  and  exten- 
sively known  in  both  this  coimtry  and  Great  Britain  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist largely  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence  and  reform. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  he  was  instrumental  in  the  escape 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  slaves.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  the  house  of  RundcU  Palmer  was  ever 
open  to  receive  the  fugitive.  He  claims  mention  here,  not 
simply  for  his  own  fidelity  and  the  prowess  of  his  daughter, 
but  because  an  incident  occurred  there  that  affords  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  stern  duties  and  serious  responsibilities  they 
assumed  who  volunteered  the  service  of  such  a  "  station."  In 
midwinter,  twelve  men  and  women  were  brought  to  his  house 
in  early  morning,  exhausted  and  hungry  from  the  hardships 
and  hazards  of  a  winter  trip  from  their  homes  to  and  across 
the  State.  To  their  consternation  and  his  perplexity,  simulta- 
neously with  their  arrival  was  that  of  their  jnfuriated  pursuers. 
Armed  with  weapons  as  well  as  with  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  they  surrounded  and  entered  the  house,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  their  victims.  In  this 
exigency,  while  the  father  was  endeavoring  to  throw  some 
legal  obstacle  in  the  way,  the  daughter,  afterward  the  wife  of 
Rev.  H.  W.  Cobb,  a  young  woman  of  some  twenty  years,  in- 
terposed herself  between  the  fugitives  and  their  pursuers,  and 
sternly  demanded  that  they  should  not  be  molested  until  they 
had  been  fed.  They  demurred,  brandishing  their  weapons  in 
her  presence ;  but  she  boldly  stood  her  ground,  and  held  them  at 
bay  until  the  mother  prepared  the  much-needed  breakfast,  and 
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the  father  had  sued  out  an  unavailiug  process  to  compel  them 
to  prove  their  property,  —  something  they  were  unfortunately 
enabled  to  do,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officials. 
Cowed  by  the  bravery  of  the  heroine,  they  obeyed  her  man- 
date, and  went  away  muttering  curses,  but  declaring  that 
"they  never  saw  such  a  brave  young  lady."  Such  was  the 
spirit  and  such  the  stuff  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  those 
dark  and  disgraceful  days ;  such  the  price  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  who  would  be  true  to  their  convictions.  All  honor  to 
the  "  brave  young  lady,"  and  all  honor  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  were  not  then  found  wanting !  But  who  can  think 
without  a  shudder,  even  now,  of  the  terrible  fate  of  those  twelve 
men  and  women  who,  after  enduring  all  they  had  encountered, 
just  on  the  eve  of  deliverance  were  thus  suddenly  and  rudely 
stopped  and  remanded  to  a  condition  made  all  the  more  dread- 
ful because  of  this  unsuccessful  attempt  ?  What  a  midwinter 
journey  was  that,  as  tliey  retraced  their  sorrowful  footsteps, 
entirely  in  the  power  of  those  bad,  brutal  men !  What  a  fate, 
too,  they  probably  met  at  the  hands  of  their  exasperated 
masters !  And  all  this  in  the  name  of  law,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  government,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  the  church  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  consenting  thereto ! 

In  1841,  there  occurred  an  event  in  Missouri  which  revealed 
not  only  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  slave-masters  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  but  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  those 
who  aimed  to  put  in  practice  the  great  law  of  Christian  love, 
and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  toward  the  lowly  fugi- 
tive. For  the  purpose  of  affording  cheap  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing an  education,  an  institution  of  learning,  styled  the  Mission 
Institute,  was  established  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  those  who  resorted  to  it  were  two  young  men, 
James  E.  Burr  and  George  Thompson,  who  were  then  pursuing 
a  course  of  training  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  Alanson 
Work,  some  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  four  children, 
who  had  taken  up  his  residence  there  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating his  children. 

Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  they  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  violence  which  were 
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daily  exhibited  in  Missouri,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  that  State.  The  cries  for  help  and  sighs  for  deliver- 
ance which  were  constantly  coming  to  their  ears  stirred  within 
them  their  deepest  sympathies,  and  pressed  upon  them  the  in- 
quiry whether  there  was  not  something  they  might  and  should 
do  in  their  behalf.  Some  time  in  July  of  that  year  they  made 
an  agreement  with  two  slaves,  that,  if  they  would  meet  them  at 
a  certain  point  on  the  river,  they  would  render  them  such  as- 
sistance as  was  within  their  power  to  help  them  on  their  way 
to  freedom.  In  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  Mr.  Work  and  Mr. 
Burr  went  into  Missouri  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  lend  such  help- 
ing hand  as  was  needed  to  expedite  the  escape  of  those  they 
would  aid,  while  Mr.  Thompson  remained  in  the  boat,  under 
the  pretence  of  fishing,  till  his  agency  was  required  to  trans- 
port the  expected  fugitives  across  the  river. 

Instead,  however,  of  a  welcome,  tlie  two  were  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  slaves,  who  pretended  they  were  going  with 
them,  though  they  were  really  acting  as  decoys  for  slaveholders, 
who  at  once  sprung  upon  them  and  made  them  prisoners. 
They  were  bound  and  placed  in  custody,  while  their  captors 
started  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Thompson,  whom  they  compelled  by 
threats  of  instant  death  to  surrender.  Being  bound,  they  were 
marched  for  several  miles,  amid  the  threats  and  hootings  of 
the  enraged  Missourians,  to  a  house  where,  tied  together,  they 
spent  the  night.  The  next  day,  led  by  slaves  and  escorted  by 
fifteen  horsemen,  they  were  taken  to  the  Palmyra  jail,  and 
committed  for  slave-stealing.  Chained  together  and  fastened 
to  the  wall,  they  were  guarded  as  desperate  criminals  by  an 
armed  force  during  the  whole  time  preceding  their  trial,  while 
a  slaveholder,  confined  for  the  alleged  crime  of  murder,  ob- 
tained bail  and  was  set  at  liberty.  Nor  were  any  of  their 
many  friends,  who  called  to  express  their  sympathy  and  to 
proffer  their  aid,  with  the  exception  of  the  wife  and  children 
of  Mr.  Work,  allowed  to  see  or  converse  with  them.  Indeed, 
they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  and  with  very 
unnecessary  discomfort  and  cruelty. 

But,  deeply  impressed  with  the  righteousness  of  their  cause 
and  with  the  presence  of  God,  they  were  sustained  by  the  firm 
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conviction  that  their  sufferings  would  inure  to  the  ultimate 
deliverance  of  the  slave.  As  Latimer  said  to  Ridley,  wlieu 
bound  to  the  stake:  '^  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle, 
by  God^s  grace,  in  Ungland,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out/' 
80  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  in  his  journal :  '^  I  have  no  doubt  that 
(jod  wiU  kindle  a  fire  that  will  burn  and  spread,  not  only 
through  this  regiQn  and  State,  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  will  hasten  the  deliverance  of  the  oppresse4 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world.  0,  how  unworthy  am  I  to 
be  the  brand  that  shall  be  burned  to  cause  this  light ! "  That 
they  probably  overrated  the  significance  and  the  results  of 
their  persecutions  and  sufferings,  and  failed  to  comprehend 
the  providential  method  tliat  was  ultimately  to  be  the  meanj^ 
for  the  final  overthrow  of  slavery,  did  not  deprive  them  of  the 
eomfort  and  support  of  their  sublime  faith  in  God,  and  the 
blessed  assurance  that  even  their  severe  discipline  would  work 
for  their  good. 

Through  the  aid  of  friends,  two  lawyers  — Warren  of  Quincy, 
and  Wright  of  Palmyra  —  were  employed  as   counsel;  but, 
having  no   sympathy  with  the  antislavery  cause,  they  were 
unwilUng  to  undertake  the  case  without  the   assistance  of 
another.     Mr.  Work  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  give  his  note 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Glover.     There  were  three  indictments.     One  charged  then^ 
with  "  stealing  slaves,  another  with  attempting  to  steal  them, 
and  the  other  with  intending  to  make  the  attempt"     Every- 
thing, however,  about  the  trial  was  ex  parte  and  one-sided. 
Eleven  of  the  jurors  confessed  themselves  prejudiced  against 
the  prisoners  ;  only  the  witnesses  summoned  to  testify  against 
them  were  allowed  to  give  their  testimony,  and  they  swore 
^ely ;  and  then,  by  the  admission  of  their  enemies,  they  had 
broken  no  statute  of  Missouri.     Wright,  in  his  plea  for  the 
prisoners,  thus  presented  the  case  and  his  position.  "  I  appear 
Wore  you,"  he  said,  "  as  a  friend  to  our  institutions,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  and  as  a  slaveholder,  but  also  a  defender 
^'  justice.     I  believe  these  men  were  honest  in  their  inten- 
tions, and  really  desired  to  benefit  the  slave.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  think  themselves  persecuted ;  and,  should  they  go  to 
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the  peniteutiary,  will  feel  that  they  are  martyrs,  and  that  their 
crowu  will  shine  brighter  and  their  song  rise  higher  on  account 
of  what  they  suffer.  I  despise  an  Abolitionist,  and  their  con- 
duct too  ;  but  I  plead  that  there  is  no  law  to  hit  the  case,  and, 
therefore,  they  should  juot  be  punished.  Our  only  way  is  to 
send  men  to  Jefferson  who  shall  make  pro^ision  for  the  future. 
Let  justice  take  its  course."  His  advice  was  so  far  followed 
that  in  1845,  four  years  later,  such  a  law  was  enacted.  His 
appeals,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  after  a  charge  from  the 
judge  declaring  them  guilty,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
"  Guilty,  and  twelve  years  m  the  penitentiary." 

The  three  were  at  once  removed  to  prison,  where,  like  other 
prisoners,  they  were  compelled  to  undergo  a  confinement,  al- 
ways and  everywhere  rough  and  rigorous  enough,  but  in  that 
semi-barbarous  apd  slave-ridden  region  and  society,  unrelieved 
by  the  considerate  arrangements  wliich  prison  disciphne  re- 
quires, and  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  has  introduced,  still  more  repulsive  and  harsh. 
And  this  was  aggravated  at  first  by  the  drunken  frenzies 
of  an  intemperate  jailer,  who  often  made  them  suffer  from 
the  insane  promptings  of  a  harsh  and  brutal  temper  crazed 
with  rum.  They  were,  however,  Christian  men,  who  had 
strong  faith  and  an  unwavering  trust  in  God,  who  would 
honor  their  Master,  and  who  would  do  good  to  their  fellow- 
men.  They  were  consistent  in  their  walk  and  work,  and  the 
light  of  their  example,  shining  in  the  darkness,  not  only- 
attracted  attention,  but  showed  how  much  better  was  virtue 
than  vice.  They  won  the  confidence  of  both  keepers  and 
prisoners  within  their  prison-walls,  and  secured  the  good-will 
of  officials  of  higher  rank  and  greater  influence.  They  con- 
versed with  their  brother  prisoners,  giving  consolation  and 
counsel  to  the  sick  and  dying,  warning  the  hardened,  and 
directing  the  penitent  and  inquiring.  Among  the  apparent 
consequences  of  such  fidelity  there  were  one  or  two  religious 
revivals,  and  much  good  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  their  pious 
and  painstaking  labors. 

Their  correct  deportment  raised  up  friends  for  them  even 
among  those  who  were  incensed  against  their  Abolitionism. 
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The  report  gaining  currency  that  Mr.  Work's  family  was  suf- 
fering on  account  of  his  absence,  and  consequent  inability  to 
minister  to  their  necessities,  softened  the  hearts  of  his  per- 
secutors, and  prepared  the  way  for  a  favorable  application  to 
the  governor  for  his  release.     On  the  20th  of  January,  1845, 
Governor   Edwards   issued    his   proclamation    remitting   the 
farther  execution  of  the   sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
"  on  the  express  condition,  however,  that  said  Work  returns 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  his  former  residence,  with  his  wife 
«nd  children,  and  settles  himself  there  " ;  his  imprisonment 
having  continued  "  three  years,  six  months,  and  seven  days." 
A  little  more  than  a  year  later,  Mr.  Burr  was  released,  without 
the  unjust  condition  of  being  compelled  to  leave  the  State. 
Mr.  Thompson,  being  better  educated,  and  more  unreserved 
in  (he  expression  of  his  sentiments,  as  was  exhibited  in  his 
letter  to  the  governor  and  in  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  was  treated  with  less  leniency,  and  compelled  to 
remain  longer.     He  was,  however,  finally  pardoned,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  five  years  lacking  nineteen  days,  and  after 
being  required  to  confess  that  he  regretted  the  act  for  which 
be  was  punished,  and  promising  that  he  would  not  repeat  it. 
After  his  pardon  was  granted,  there  is  this  singular  entry  in 
bis  journal :  "  June  14th.     For  the  last  time  I  collected  the 
lambs  and  had   another  prayer-meeting.     It  was  a  blessed 
reviving  season." 

Such  were  the  men,  and  such  their  manifest  spirit  and  pur- 
pose,  whom  Missouri  felt  obliged  to  incarcerate  in  a  felon's 
cell  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  aiding  two  men  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  escape  from  the  rigors  and  perils  of  a 
bondage  in  which  they  were  unjustly  and  wickedly  held.  And 
the  American  government,  and  the  American  church,  at  least 
18  bodies,  had  no  words  of  protest  to  enter  against  so  bar- 
barous a  deed ! 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

UNDEBOROUND   RAILROAD.  —  OPERATIONS    AT   THE   EAST  AND   IN 

THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

Charles  T.  Toirey. — Slayeholden'  conyention  in  Maryland.  —  Arrest  of, Mr. 
Torrey.  —  Sent  to  jail.  —  Released  by  the  judge.  —  Consecrates  himself  to  iht 
work  of  freeing  the  slave.  —  Aids  slaves  to  escape.  —  Arrest.  —  Trial.  —  Con- 
viction. —  Imprisonment.  —  Sickness.  —  Death.  —  William  L.  Chaplin.  — 
Helps  Slaves  to  escape  from  Washington.  —  Arrested  in  Maryland.  —  Held  in 
exorbitant  bonds.  —  Bonds  paid.  —  Jonathan  Walker.  —  Thomas  Garrett 

The  arrests,  imprisonments,  trials,  and  death  of  Cliarles  T. 
Torrey  in  the  Maryland  penitentiary  are  among  tlie  more 
memorable  examples  and  incidents  connected  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Underground  Railroad.  The  wide  notoriety  of  his 
acts,  his  position  as  a  young  clergyman,  the  great  respecta- 
bility of  liis  connections,  the  high  standing  of  those  who 
sought  his  reprieve  or  some  mitigation  of  his  sentence,  with 
the  persistent  refusal  of  the  autliorities  to  grant  it,  challenged 
scrutiny,  demanded  investigation,  and  compelled  thoughtful 
men  to  ask  and  show  cause  why  such  acts  of  neighborly  kind- 
ness should  be  so  severely  punished. 

Mr.  Torrey  was  born  near  the  spot  where  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  and  of  an  ancestry  distinguished  for  their  piety  and 
political  standing.  His  parents  dying  in  his  early  childhood, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  grandparents.  Quick  and 
impulsive,  he  did  not  receive  that  thorough  and  careful  re- 
straint from  these  indulgent  guardians  which  one  of  his  mer- 
curial temperament  required.  When,  therefore,  he  went  forth 
into  the  world,  he  had  not  gained  all  that  caution,  that  calm 
and  calculating  self-control,  which  one  differently  constituted 
and  differently  trained  might  have  exhibited  in  the  peculiarly 
trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was  afterward  placed.  When 
he  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  slavery,  and  became 
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acquainted  ivith  the  sad  story  of  the  slave's  wrongs  and 
wantSy  he  inras  not  so  well  prepared  to  listen  to  tlie  cool  coun- 
sels of  prudence,  as  he  was  prompt  to  reduce  to  practice, 
without  much  refining  and  weighing  of  consequences,  that 
"  disinterested  benevolence"  which  was  the  great  idea  of  his 
religious  creed. 

Graduating  from  Tale  College  in  the  year  1830,  he  was 
settled  in  1837  as  pastor  of  the  Richmond  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Providence.     In  the  mean  time  he  had  mar- 
ried the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Ide  of  West  Medway,  Massa- 
chusetts, his  theological  teacher,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  of  the  same  State,  a  distin- 
guished theologian  of  his  day.    By  this  marriage  he  became 
allied  to  prominent  leaders  in  a  school  of  theology  whose  dis- 
tinguishing feature  had  ever  been  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  logical  conclusions  of  the  doctrines  of  its  creed,  in  their 
practical  as  well  as  their  theoretical  results,  thus  extorting  the 
admission  of  a  veteran  antislavery  writer  that  he  had  "  never 
known  a  Hopkinsian  clergyman  who  was  not  an  Abolitionist." 
The  great  reforms,  especially  the  antislavery,  then  at  their 
spring-tide,  and  stirring  the  public  mind  deeply,  would  not 
pennit  him  to  enjoy  the  quietude  of  a  pastor's  life.    Accord- 
inglj  he  relinquished  his  pastorate  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and 
engaged  in  delivering  antislavery  lectures. 

In  1842,  there  was  a  slaveholders'  convention  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  at  wliich,  as  if  the  laws  of  that  State  were  not  in- 
human and  unchristian  enough,  it  was  proposed,  even  at  that 
Iftte  date,  to  make  them  still  more  oppressive  and  wicked. 
Anumg  other  propositions,  hardly  less  degrading  and  cruel, 
ftcf  proposed  to  the  legislature  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of 
«Iayeg  by  will  or  deed ;  to  prevent  free  negroes  from  coming 
into  the  State ;  to  sell  free  persons  of  color,  convicted  of  crime, 
into  slavery  out  of  the  State  ;  to  repeal  the  act  allowing  manu- 
niitted  negroes  to  remain  in  the  State  without  a  certificate ;  to 
require  free  negroes  to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior ;  to 
forbid  free  negroes  from  holding  real  estate ;  and  also  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  holding  meetings  after  sundown.  Mr.  Torrey 
went  to  the  convention  in  the  capacity  of  a  Washington  corre- 
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spondent  of  several  Northern  papers.  Whether  or  not  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  were  made  suspicious  by  the  nefarious 
purposes  of  their  meeting,  it  soon  transpired  that  they  sus- 
pected Mr.  Torrey  of  being  an  Abolitionist,  and  a  question 
arose  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  either  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  galleries.  While  this  was  discussed  in  the  con- 
vention, a  great  excitement  was  pervading  Annapolis,  and  the 
mob  was  debating  the  question  whether  he  should  be  taken  out 
of  town  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  or  hung.  The  conclusion, 
however,  was  to  commit  him  to  jail, — a  building  he  pronounced 
to  be  "  old  and  ruinous,  without  bed,  or  even  straw,  for  a  pris- 
oner." He  was  allowed,  however,  such  necessities,  by  furnish- 
ing them  at  private  expense.  He  was  gratuitously  defended 
by  two  able  lawyers  of  the  State,  Alexander  and  Palmer. 
Several  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Congress  and 
others  proffered  their  kind  sympathy  and  good  offices.  After 
several  days'  incarceration,  the  judge  decided  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  detention,  though  he  put  him  under  five  hundred 
dollars'  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  his  lawyers  kindly  becoming 
his  sureties.  This  false  imprisonment,  these  "  bonds,"  and  an 
expenditure  which,  as  a  poor  man  heavily  in  debt,  he  was  illy 
able  to  bear,  were  the  price  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  being  an 
Abolitionist,  —  nothing  else  being  laid  to  his  charge. 

In  this  jail  he  became  acquainted  with  thirteen  persons  who 
had  been  manumitted  by  their  owner,  who  afterward  died  in- 
solvent. Being  seized  by  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  these  un- 
offending men  and  women  were  twice  tried  before  the  courts, 
where  it  was  proved  that  their  late  owner  was  not  insolvent 
when  he  manumitted  them.  But  these  decisions  having  been 
reversed  by  the  chancellor,  they  were  in  jail  awaiting  a  new 
trial,  with  small  probability  of  a  favorable  result.  Mr.  Torrey, 
very  naturally,  became  deeply  interested  in  their  case,  and  re- 
solved to  help  them,  if  he  could.  In  a  letter  to  the  "  New  York 
Evangelist,"  written  a  few  days  after  his  release,  there  occurs 
this  sentence :  — 

"  I  feel  with  more  force  than  ever  the  injunction  to  *  re- 

#  member  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them';  and, 

after  listening  to  the  history  of  their  career,  I  sat  down  and 
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wrote  and  signed  and  prayed  over  a  solemn  reconsecration  of 
myself  to  the  work  of  freeing  the  slaves,  until  no  slaves  shall 
be  found  in  the  land.  May  God  help  me  to  be  faithful  to  that 
pledge  in  Annapolis  jail !  In  that  cell,  God  helping  me,  if  it 
stands,  I  will  celebrate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Mary- 
land before  ten  years  roll  away." 

There  is  a  touching  pathos  in  this  incident  in  Mr.  Torrey's 
life,  which,  had  real  chivalry,  and  not  slavery,  been  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  would  have  rather  endeared  him 
to  his  countrymen  than  have  consigned  him  to  prison.     Well 
bom,  with  superior  talents,  education,  and  professional  pros- 
pects, a  charming  home,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  lovely 
wife  and  little  ones,  lie  sacrificed  them,  disregarded  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  of  tlie  North,  and  braved  the  vengeance  of  the 
South,  to  aid  tlie  lowly  and  downtrodden.     As  the  young  re- 
former sits  in  the  dreary  and  repulsive  prison,  surrounded  by 
and  listening  to  the  story  of  the  dusky  victims  of  the  same 
cruel  power  that  had  laid  its  ruthless  hands  on  him,  little  aid 
from  the  imagination  is  required  to  suggest  a  picture  worthy 
of  the  painter's  art.     It  is  easy  now,  as  it  was  then,  to  criticise 
and  charge  him  with  imprudence,  unfounded  enthusiasm,  and 
an  improper  estimate  of  the  relative  claims  of  his  family  and  the 
slave.    Doubtless  he  was  imprudent.     That  ho  was  too  enthu- 
siastic may  be  admitted,  when  his  purposeMs  borne  in  mind,  — 
to  "  celebrate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Maryland  in  ten 
years."     That  a  cooler  and  more  calculating  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  hesitate  before  subjecting  his  family  to  the 
contingencies  resulting  from  his  decision   is  probable.     But 
these  were  errors  of  judgment,  "  leaning  to  virtue's  side." 
In  the  light  of  eternity,  above  the  interests,  the  friendships, 
and  conventionalisms  of  earth,  at  Heaven's  chancery,  when 
this  act  shall  be  tested  by  the  standards  of  the  great  law  of 
love,  another  estimate  will  be  made.     That  solemn  promise, 
then  written  down,  will  be  deemed  a  worthier  record  than  that 
of  many  a  prudent  man,  who,  at  a  safe  distance,  left  the  slave 
to  suffer  and  perish,  while  he  satisfied  his  conscience  and  sense 
of  justice  by  discountenancing  such  rashness,  such  unlawful 
interference  with  the  claims  of  the  slave-master.    The  obloquy 
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often  cast,  by  those  who  heard  the  appeals  of  the  fleeing  fugi- 
tive only  to  disregard  them,  upon  the  few  who,  like  Mr,  Torrey, 
heard  to  heed,  should  be  relieved  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  were  braver,  more  unselfish,  and  more 
chivalric  deeds  recorded  on  the  page  of  history  than  were 
theirs.  When,  by  reason  of  the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  all  made  mistakes,  let  not  theirs  alone  be  held  up  for 
public  reprobation,  which  wore  made  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  with  such  sublime  disregard  of  personal  sacrifice 
and  danger. 

After  his  release,  he  went  to  Albany,  and  became  editor  of 
a  paper.  While  in  that  city,  a  slave,  who  had  escaped  to 
Canada,  entreated  him  to  go  to  Virginia  and  aid  in  the  escape 
of  his  wife  and  little  ones.  To  one  with  his  feelings  and  con- 
victions, with  that  vow  on  record,  such  an  appeal  could  not 
come  in  vain.  With  the  husband  and  fatlier  he  started  on  his 
ill-fated  errand  of  humanity,  which  proved  not  only  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  immediate  object  for  which  it  was  undertaken, 
but  fatal  to  all  like  efforts  on  his  part  in  behalf  of  the  slave. 
He  was  again  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  placed  on  trial.  He 
secured  the  services  of  Reverdy  Jolmson,  but  not  until,  with 
characteristic  honesty,  he  had  confessed  that  he  had  once  aided 
one  of  that  gentleman's  slaves  to  escape.  He  experienced  the 
annoyances  and  liardships  that  might  be  reasonably  expected 
for  such  an  offence  in  such  a  community.  Through  the  kind 
offices  of  friends,  however,  they  were  much  lessened  and  alle- 
viated ;  and,  like  the  Missouri  prisoners,  he  at  once  entered 
upon  his  missionary  efforts,  conversing  and  prajdng  with  his 
fellow-prisoners.  But,  while  laboring  for  their  benefit,  he  did 
not  forget  the  great  cause  of  freedom,  but  wrote  to  friends,  to 
bodies  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  and  one  long  and  able  letter 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  After  being  in  jail  some  three 
months,  awaiting  his  trial,  he,  in  company  with  others,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape.  Being  betrayed,  they 
failed  of  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect,  and,  he  writes, 
"  were  heavily  ironed,  and  placed  in  damp,  low-arched  cells, 
and  treated  worse  than  if  we  had  been  murderers.  I  was 
loaded  with  irons  weighing,  I  judge,  twenty-five  pounds,  so 
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twisted  that  I  could  neither  stand  up,  lie  down,  nor  sleep.'* 
For  seven  days  and  nights  he  said  he  slept  none,  from  pain 
tnd  the  utter  prostration  of  the  nervous  system.  His  trial 
x^ame  on,  he  was  convicted,  and,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1643,  he  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  soon  made  for  his  release.     Leading 
men,  comprehending  the  essential  wickedness  of  such  a  penal- 
ty for  such  an  offence,  signed  memorials  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  for  pardon.     Appeals,  too,  were  made  in  person  by 
several  individuals.     But  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  and 
of  the  South  was  too  imbittered  ;  and,  though  Governor  Pratt 
expressed  himself  as  personally  favorable  to  the  request,  he  did 
not  deem  it  wise  to  brave  the  popular  feeling  against  it.   Some 
of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  approached  Mr.  Torrey  with  the 
idea  of  preparing  the  way  for  release  by  some  seeming  conces- 
sion and  the  confession  of  doing  wrong  in  violating  slave  laws. 
But  he  nobly  adhered  to  liis  principles.     In  a  letter  dated  21st 
of  December,  1844,  he  writes :  "  I  cannot  afford  to  concede 
any  truth  or  principle  to  get  out  of  prison.     I  am  not  rich 
enough."    Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  concession  would 
have  appeased  the  bloodthirsty  appetite  of  the  demon  who  now 
had  him  within  his*  power.     Tliough  his  health  was  failing, 
and  it  was  evident  he  must  soon  succumb  to  the  rigors  of  a 
'prison  life,  the  governor  remained  inexorable.     He  died  in 
prison,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

But  the  most  humiliating  fact  remains  to  be  noted.  After 
his  death,  his  remains  were  taken  to  Boston  ;  and  Park  Street 
Church,  in  which  a  brother-in-law  was  a  worshipper,  was  en- 
gaged for  the  funeral  services.  The  permission  was,  liowever, 
revoked,  the  house  of  another  denomination  procured,  and 
Tremont  Temple  was  thronged  by  the  multitude,  many  of 
^hom  were  hardly  less  indignant  at  the  heartless  intolerance 
of  Boston  than  at  the  barbarism  in  Maryland.  His  body  was 
followed  by  a  long  procession  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  a  fit- 
^ng  monument  was  afterward  raised  to  his  memory.  There 
lies,  in  the  words  of  Whittier,  "  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
brave !  He  is  safe  now  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.    Noth- 
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ing  can  harm  him  more.  His  work  for  the  poor  and  helpless 
was  well  and  nobly  done.  In  the  wild  woods  of  Canada, 
around  many  a  happy  fireside  and  holy  family  altar,  his  name 
is  on  the  lips  of  God's  poor.  He  put  his  soul  in  their  soul's 
stead ;  he  gave  his  life  for  those  who  had  no  claim  on  his  love 
save  that  of  human  brotherhood." 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  burial  there  was  a  large 
meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Gen- 
eral Fessenden  of  Maine,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Channing,  and  a  poem  from  James  Russell  Lowell  was  read. 
Referring  to  the  acts  for  which  Mr.  Torrey  suffered,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton said :  "  Stripped  of  all  extrinsic  ornament,  it  was  this, — 
he  aided  oppressed  men  peaceably  to  cast  away  their  chains ; 

he  gave  libci'ty  to  men  unjustly  held  in  bondage He 

has  done  something  for  liberty,  and  his  name  deserves  a  place 
in  the  calendar  of  its  martyrs.  Now  that  he  has  been  laid 
quietly  and  serenely  in  his  grave,  we  may  safely  publish  those 
acts  to  the  world  which,  while  he  lived,  could  be  safely  known 
only  to  the  few.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  while  he  was  in 
prison  awaiting  his  trial,  he  said :  *  If  I  am  a  guilty  man,  I 
am  a  very  guilty  one ;  for  I  have  aided  nearly  four  hundred 
slaves  to  escape  to  freedom,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would 
probably  but  for  my  exertions  have  died  in  slavery.' "  This 
statement  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Jacob  Gibbs, 
a  colored  man,  who  was  Mr.  Torrey's  chief  assistant  in  his 
efforts.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  not  only  an  example 
of  Mr.  Torrey's  shrewdness,  but  one  instance,  at  least,  in  which 
the  slave-masters  overreached  themselves,  and  where  laws  en- 
acted in  behalf  of  slavery  inured  to  the  interests  of  freedom. 
For  by  the  slave  codes  of  all  the  slaveholding  States  the  testi- 
mony of  colored  persons  could  not  be  received  in  court,  so  that 
Mr.  Gibbs  could  never  testify  against  his  employer. 

The  case  of  William  L.  Chaplin  affords  another  example  of 
what  it  cost  in  those  days  to  be  honest  and  humane,  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  sympathy,  and  to  carry  into  action  the  simple 
precepts  of  Christian  love.  In  the  year  1836  this  gentleman, 
a  young  lawyer  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  just  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  generous  ambition  and  flat- 
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tering  prospects,  was  invited,  on  the  very  threshold  of  what 
he  had  marked  out  as  his  life's  work,  to  relinquish  all  these 
prospects,  that  he  might  espouse  the  cause  of  the  despised  and 
downtrodden  slave.     Yielding  to  what  he  regarded  the  voice 
of  duty,  lie  relinquished  his  profession  and  its  prospects,  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed.     Having  served   the  national   antislavery  society 
for  sevei'al  months,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  general 
agent  of  the  New  York  State  society.     Possessing  energy  and 
marked  executive  ability,  he  devoted  liimself  for  four  years, 
with  large  success,  to  the  work  of  organizing-  the  new  forces  of 
freedom  in  those  early  years  of  the  reform.     Afterward,  for 
several  years,  in  connection  with  others,  he  made  a  specialty  of 
procuring  and  publishing  antislavery  tracts,  documents,  and 
volumes.     In  1844  he  assumed  control  of  the  Albany  "Pa- 
triot," the  paper  which  Mr.  Torrey,  then  in  the  Maryland  peni- 
tentiary, had  recently  started.  Becoming  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  his  own  paper,  he  often  found  occasion,  during  his 
residence  at  the  capital,  to  exhibit  the  philanthropy  of  his 
nature  by  aiding  in  the  purchase  of  the  relatives  of  those  who 
had  previously  escaped  to  the  North.     During  the  session  of 
1850  he  was  persuaded  to  assist  two  young  men,  slaves  of 
Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of   Georgia,  in 
their  endeavor  to  escape.     Being  surprised  in  the  attempt,  he 
vas  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  on  the  charge  of  abducting 
slaves.     Having  lain  in  prison  five  months,  he  was  released 
on  the  excessive  bail  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

But  his  alleged  offences,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  Maryland,  would  subject  him,  if  con- 
victed, to  imprisonment  for  years,  if  not  'for  life.  The  masters 
of  the  slaves  he  had  aided  were  violent  and  most  exacting  in 
tteir  demands,  the  country  was  intensely  agitated,  and  the  fate 
of  Torrey  was  fresh  in  memory.  There  was  little  doubt  that, 
if  brought  to  trial,  he  would  be  convicted.  It  was  deemed  ad- 
^ble,  tlicrcfore,  to  prevent  a  trial  whose  probable  results 
^ould  be  thus  ^erious,  if  not  practically  fatal ;  and  it  was 
<Jetcnninc:l  by  his  friends  that  his  bail,  though  so  large,  should 
be  forfeited  and  paid.     To  do  this,  his  own  little  property  was 
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sacrificed,  and  heavy  contributions  were  made  by  his  friends 
and  the  friends  of  the  cause.  In  this  work  Gerrit  Smith  of 
New  York,  with  his  usual  and  prompt  sympathy,  his  large- 
hearted  beneficence  and  princely  munificence,  became  his 
surety,  and  contributed  a  large  portion  of  the  amount.  And 
this  was  the  price  demanded  by  the  nation,  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  and  his  friends,  for  performing  the  simple  and  neigh- 
borly act  of  aiding  two  young  men  to  escape  from  the  horrible 
bondage  of  chattel  slavery.  But  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
those  slaves,  if  living,  were  not  only  free,  but  enfranchised 
men,  and  those  masters,  stripped  of  all  control  over  them 
and  of  their  own  rights  of  citizenship,  were  dependent  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  nation  for  even  the  privilege  of  life. 

About  the  year  1840,  Captain  Jonathan  Walker,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, took  a  contract  to  build  a  portion  of  a  projected  rail- 
road in  Florida.  In  fulfilling  that  contract,  he  employed 
several  negroes.  Being  a  Christian  man,  he  so  far  carried  his 
religion  into  his  daily  life  as  to  treat  his  workmen  as  human 
beings,  permitting  them  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  himself, 
and  to  bend  the  knee  around  the  same  family  altar.  The 
natural  result  followed.  Kindness  begat  kindness,  and  they 
loved  him  and  trusted  in  him.  Accordingly,  in  1844,  they 
persuaded  him  to  enter  upon  the  every-way  hazardous  venture 
of  aiding  them  in  an  attempt,  in  an  open  boat,  to  escape  from 
the  land  of  chains  to  a  neighboring  island,  belonging  to  the 
British  crown.  After  doubling  tlie  capes  of  Florida,  he  was 
prostrated  by  violent  sickness.  He  helpless,  and  the  fugitives 
ignorant  of  navigation,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  Found  by  the  crew  of  a  wrecking-sloop,  he  was 
taken  into  Key  West,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
kept  in  irons  until  he  was  despatched  'to  Pensacola.  During 
the  passage  he  was  compelled,  like  a  criminal  of  the  vilest 
sort,  to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  steamer  in  chains.  Arriving 
in  Pensacola,  he  was  cast  into  a  cell  in  wliich,  two  days  previ- 
ously, a  man  had  committed  suicide,  the  floor  still  saturated' 
with  blood.  There,  chained  to  the  floor,  he  was  allowed  nei- 
ther bed,  chair,  nor  table.  He  was  tried  in  a  United  States 
court,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  branded  on  the  right 
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hand  with  the  capitals  "  S.  S." ;  to  stand  in  the  pillory  ono 
hour  ;  to  pay  as  many  fines  as  there  were  slaves  "stolen"  ;  to 
'suffer  as  many  terms' imprisonment ;  to  pay  the  costs,  and  to 
stand  committed  until  the  fines  were  paid.  The  execution  of 
these  sentences  was  at  once  entered  upon.  A  United  States 
marshal  branded  his  hand  with  the  initials  of  the  words  "  slave- 
stealer,"  he  was  compelled  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  was  pelted 
with  rotten  eggs  by  a  renegade  Northerner,  and  remanded  to 
prison,  where  he  lay  for  eleven  months,  with  a  heavy  chain  on 
his  leg,  which  the  jailer  would  not  remove,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  his  clothing.  By  efforts  of  friends,  in  which 
Loring  Moody  took  a  leading  part,  a  sufficient  sum  was 
raised  to  liquidate  his  fines,  and  in  the  summer  of  1845  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

The  most  impressive  lessons  of  that  strange  and  revolting 
incident  lie  in  the  sharp  and  broad  contrast  between  the  per- 
sonal bravery  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  man  and  the  craven 
cowardice  and  heartless  ignominy  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the 
profound  mistake  they  made  who  supposed  that  they  could 
thug  fix  a  stigma  upon  such  a  person,  or  tarnish  his  good 
name,  and  that  the  disgrace  was  not  all  their  own,  and  all  the 
lienor  his.     For  there  were  many,  even  in  those  days  of  dark- 
ness, who  saw,  with  Wliittier,  that  that  brand  was  "  higliest 
honor" ;  and  who  welcomed  the  "  brave  seaman  "  back  to  his 
New  England  home  as  the  chivalrous  possessor  of  the  old 
"heroic  spirit  of  an  earlier,  better  day."     Like  him,  too,  they 
Mid  in  thought,  if  not  in  his  own  ringing  words :  — 

"Then  lift  that  manly  right  hand,  bold  ploughman  of  the  ware, 
Its  branded  palm  shall  prophesy  *  Salvation  to  thk  Slave*  : 
Hold  up  its  fire-wrought  language,  that  whoso  reads  may  feel 
His  heart  swell  strons  within  him,  his  sinews  change  to  steel. 

"Hold  it  up  before  our  sunshine,  up  against  our  Northern  air.    , 
Ho  !  men  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  love  of  God,  look  there  ! 
Take  it  henceforth  for  your  standard,  like  the  Bnice*8  heart  of  yore ; 
*  In  the  dark  strife  closing  round  ye,  let  that  hand  be  seen  before.*' 

But  unquestionably  the  most  efficient  agent  of  the  Under- 
P^d  Railroad,  as  he  was  the  most  successful  in  these  asso- 
ciated efforts  of  antislavery  men  to  aid  escaping  fugitives,  was 
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Thomas  Garrett  of  Delaware.  Born  in  Pennsylyania  of 
Quaker  parentage,  and  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  quali- 
ties calculated  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
others,  he  early  took  up  his  residence  in  Delaware.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  by  the  kidnapping  of  a  colored  woman  of 
his  family,  whom  he  pursued  and  rescued,  he  took  his  first 
lesson  in  what  proved  to  be  his  life's  work.  Though  he  lived 
in  a  slave  State,  with  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  slavehold- 
ing  community,  he  never  concealed  his  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem, or  his  purpose  to  assist  those  who  sought  to  escape  its 
thraldom.  Indeed,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  he  was  the  good 
Samaritan  of  his  State ;  his  the  house  of  refuge,  always  open 
to  tlie  fugitive  victims  of  an  oppressed  race.  So  persistent 
was  his  philanthropy  and  so  widely  known  were  his  senti- 
jnents,  that  he  left  a  record  of  more  than  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred slaves  he  had  assisted  to  escape.  Nor  did  that  record 
embrace  the  whole,  as  he  did  not  begui  the  count  at  the  outset 
of  liis  operations.  That  with  such  success  and  such  clearly 
avowed  opinions  he  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
slave  State,  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,  and  to  fill  up  his 
more  than  fourscore  years,  are  facts  clearly  opposed  to  tlie 
traditional  policy  of  such  communities.  This  seems  all  the 
more  strange,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  slaveholders  of 
that  State  had  any  scruples  about  inflicting  upon  him  all  that 
the  law  would  impose.  For  in  1848,  under  the  lead  of  James 
Bayard,  afterward  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  was  prose- 
cuted four  times  before  Judge  Taney,  and  was  convicted  on 
the  charge  of  abducting  two  slave  children,  —  an  alleged  offence 
of  which  ho  was  guilty,  at  worst,  only  by  construction,  —  and 
mulcted  in  fines  which  swept  from  him  all  his  property,  leav- 
ing him  penniless  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  compelling  him  to 
begin  life  anew. 

With  such  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  and  of 
the  determination  of  the  slaveholders  to  prevent  him  from  car- 
rying into  execution  those  convictions,  it  is  certainly  a  mys- 
tery, not  to  be  fathomed  here,  that  he  was  permitted  to  accom- 
plish so  much.  If  he  did  not  bear  with  him  a  charmed  life, 
there  certainly  seems  to  be  reason  for  tlie  belief  that  the 
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'Woice  within ''  he  thought  he  heard  was  no  fancy ;  and,  more, 
that  He  who  spoke  that  voice  extended  his  protecting  and 
guiding  hand,  enabling  him  to  obey  it.  That,  or  far  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  moral  courage,  must  have  inspired  him 
when,  in  reply  to  the  auctioneer  who  had  just  struck  off  tlie 
last  article  of  his  property,  which  had  been  seized  and  sold  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed,  and  who  liad  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  would  never  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence  again,  he  said : 
"  Friend,  I  have  n't  a  dollar  in  the  world  ;  but  if  thee  knows 
a  fugitive  who  needs  a  breakfast  send  him  to  me."  No  more 
true  heroism  was  exhibited  by  Luther  at  Worms,  hardly  more 
by  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  the  utterance 
of  a  sublime  trust,  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  test 
the  strength  of  both  courage  and  principle. 

No  wonder,  then,  having  outlived  the  fury  of  his  persecu- 
tors, and  the  system  which  made  them  such,  that  he  became 
an  honored  member  of  the  community  which  had  hunted  him 
with  such  ferocity ;  that  the  closing  years  of  his  ripe  old  age 
were  peaceful  and  serene  ;  that,  when  he  died,  the  whole 'com- 
munity seemed  moved  as  the  heart  of  one  man ;  and  that  liis 
funeral  seemed  rather  an  ovation  to  a  conqueror  than  the  sor- 
rowful rites  around  the  lifeless  form  of  a  departed  friend.     It 
was  a  fitting  close,  too,  to  so  triumphant  a  career,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  race  he  had  done  so  much  for  became  his  own 
wtected  bearers  of  his  body  to  the  grave.     His,  too,  was  the 
rare  good  fortune,  seldom  accorded  to  reformers,  of  receiving 
here  something  like  an  adequate  reward  for  their  sufferings 
and  sacrifices,  not  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  he 
labored  for,  but  in  the  popular  recognition  of  the  virtues  that 
Baade  him  thus  heroic  and  effective. 

Such  was  the  Underground  Railroad  and  the  system  of  efforts 
it  represented.  They  who  engaged  in  those  efforts  were  gen- 
erally Christian  men  and  women,  who  feared  God  and  re- 
garded man ;  and  they  did  it  because,  in  their  esteem,  such 
service  was  but  obedience  to  the  royal  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
%  neighbor  as  thyself."  They  acted,  indeed,  in  full  view  of 
tte  fact  that  in  obeying  that  law  they  must  often  disregard 
human  statutes;  but  this  they  were  prepared  to  do,  and  to 
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accept  the  consequences,  —  the  censures,  reproaches,  t 
arguments  they  were  sure  to  encounter ;  the  fines,  impris 
incnts,  and  even  death  itself,  to  which  they  were  constan 
exposed.  To  the  argument,  generally  twofold,  that  such 
terference  was  both  unlawful  and  inexpedient,  they  retun 
for  reply,  that,  though  unlawful  in  the  courts  of  earth,  tl 
were  sure  it  could  not  be  in  the  court  of  Heaven ;  and  tl 
that  could  not  be  inexpedient  which  was  so  clearly  rig 
They  found  warrant,  too,  in  the  infinite  worth  of  the  hunc 
soul,  the  wide  diflference  between  a  chattel  personal,  subj 
to  all  the  accidents  of  property,  the  helpless  victim  of  hun 
caprice,  passion,  and  self-interest,  and  the  freeman,  at  libe 
to  develop  the  vast  capabilities  of  his  humanity  for  both  ti 
and  eternity.  The  difference  between  Frederick  Douglass, 
ignorant  and  imbruted  serf  of  an  ill-tempered  and  bni 
Maryland  slaveholder,  cowed  and  hopeless,  and  Preder 
Douglass,  with  his  imperial  intellect,  cultivated  and  respl 
dent,  swaying  thousands  by  his  eloquence,  and  reaching  fo 
his  strong  arm  to  lift  up  his  race ;  between  the  Edmondf 
sisters,  sold  on  the  block  for  the  vilest  purposes,  and  the  sai 
refined  and  Christian  women,  gracing  the  domestic  and  soc 
circle, —  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  doubt  the  cxpediei 
of  any  efforts  which  might  result  in  such  a  transformati 
And  though  the  thousands  thus  rescued  did  not  exhibit 
wide  discrimination,  they  felt  it  a  glorious  privilege,  at  wh 
ever  risk  and  cost,  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  such, 
eveii  far  less,  improvement.  There  was,  however,  no  electit 
To  them  it  was  the  Master's 

**  Living  presence  in  the  bond  and  bleeding  aUre  "  ; 

and  the  piteous  entrfeaty  of  the  latter  was  but  the  voice  of  H 
they  could  not  disobey.  To  them  it  was  both  a  promise  an< 
warning 

"  That  he  who  treads  profanely  on  the  scrolls  of  law  and  creed. 
In  the  depths  of  God's  great  goodness  may  lind  mercy  in  his  need  ; 
But  woe  to  him  who  crashes  the  soul  with  chain  and  rod, 
And  herds  with  lower  natures  the  awful  form  of  God  ! " 
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Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  was  the  "  year  of  revolu- 
tions." A  tidal  wave  of  thought  and  feeling  passed  over 
Europe,  toppling  thrones,  sweeping  away  dynasties,  and  unset- 
tling the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  people.  France 
vaa  especially  disturbed.  Its  king  was  deposed  and  driven 
into  exile,  and  the  house  of  Orleans  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
reigning  families  of  the  Continent.  Though  the  fuKilment  did 
not  come  up  to  the  promise,  nor  answer  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions generated  by  the  revolution,  yet  for  the  time  being  a 
republican  government  was  organized,  and  France  took  her 
place  among  the  democracies  of  the  earth. 

Tills  country  shared  largely  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour, 
jfeetings  and  resolutions  of  congratulation  proclaimed  the 
general  rejoicing ;  and  nowhere  were  these  demonstrations 
°^ore  noisy  and  extravagant  than  at  the  seat  of  government. 
^ly  in  April,  President  Polk  sent  a  message  to  Congress  an- 
.  nouncing  tlie  event,  and  affirming  that  "  the  world  has  seldom 
Witnessed  a  more  interesting  and  sublime  spectacle  than  the 
Peaceful  rising  of  the  French  people,  resolved  to  secure  for 
ttemselves  enlarged  liberty."    On  the  same  day  a  series  of 
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resolutions  was  introduced  into  the  House  expressing  satisfac- 
tion that  "  the  sentiment  of  self-government  is  commending 
itself  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  more  intelligent  '* 
of  the  nations ;  announcing  "  the  hope  that  downtrodden  hu- 
manity may  succeed  in  breaking  down  all  forms  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  "  ;  tendering  their  warmest  sympathies  to  the 
people  of  France  and  Italy  in  their  present  struggle.  Mr. 
Ashmun  of  Massachusetts  offered,  as  an  amendment,  that 
"  we  especially  sec  an  encouraging  earnest  of  their  success  in 
the  decree  which  pledges  the  government  of  France  to  early 
measures  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the 
colonies."  Mr.  Schenck  of  Ohio  offered,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  the  words  "  recognizing,  as  we  do,  that 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude." 

On  these  resolutions  and  amendments  there  were  several 
eloquent  speeches,  too  jubilant,  indeed,  over  what  had  tran- 
spired, and  too  extravagant  in  the  anticipations  expressed  for 
the  future,  revealing,  as  they  did,  what  is  now  patent  to  every 
beholder,  that  none  at  that  time  fully  appreciated  the  real 
power  of  despotism  in  either  hemisphere,  the  tenacity  of  its 
hold,  or  the  terrible  struggle  that  would  be  required  for  its 
overthrow.  "  It  is,"  said  Mr.  McClernand  of  Illinois,  "  the 
triumph  of  libei-ty  over  tyranny,  of  truth  over  error,  of 
humanity  over  inhumanity,  ....  the  enunciation  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  in  Europe  military  force 
must  bow  to  moral  force,  when  kings  must  bow  to  the  su- 
preme majesty  of  the  people,  when  the  masses  of  Europe  have 
only  to  will  it  to  be  free." 

"  I  solemnly  believe,"  said  Mr.  Hilliard  of  Alabama,  "  that 
the  time  has  come  when  kingcraft  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
human  mind.  Tlie  world  is  waking  from  its  deep  slumber, 
and  mankind  begin  to  see  that  the  right  to  govern  belongs  not 
to  crowned  kings,  but  to  the  great  masses."  And  yet,  great 
as  were  his  gratulations  over  the  alleged  downfall  of  kingcraft, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  abstract  doctrine  of 
human  equality,  or  to  welcome  the  elevation  of  man  as  man. 
He  even  expressed  the  apprehension  that  "  the  fraternity 
which  has  been  adopted  may  not  be  consistent  with  well-regu- 
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lated  liberty ;  it  may  be  the  dream  of  idealists,  and  not  the 
conception  of  philosophical  statesmen,"  while  he  regretfully 
alluded  to  Mr.  Ashmun's  amendment  as  something  foreign, 
"  as  a  matter  which  does  not  belong  to  it."  He  also  volun- 
teered the  somewhat  defiant  assertion  that  there  was  every- 
where at  the  South  a  purpose  to  maintain  the  claim  of  the 
masters  on  their  slaves  ''  with  a  courage  and  firmness  which 
nothing  can  intimidate  or  shake." 

With  like  inconsistency  Mr.  Haskell  of  Tennessee,  while 
asserting  that  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  "  were  japheaving  be- 
neath the  throb  of  liberty  which  was  animating  the  bosoms  of 
the  people,"  and  "  that  it  was  from  this  country  that  they  had 
caught  the  flame,"  declared  that  he  was  "  sick  and  tired  of 
this  continual  thrusting  in  this  subject  of  slavery,"  which  was 
calculated  "  to  stop  the  progress  of  freedom,  to  injure  this 
government  itself,  and  put  out  this  light  toward  which  with 
hope  were  turned  the  eyes  of  the  downtrodden  world." 

The  few   antislavery  men  in   Congress  bravely  defended 
their  principles ;  nor  did  they  fail  to  point  out  the  glaring  in- 
consistency of  singing  pseans  over  the  triumph  of  freedom  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  avowing  a  persistent  determina- 
tion to  perpetuate  a  far  more  despotic  and  hopeless  tyranny 
here.     Mr.  Giddings,  noting  the  inconsistency,  exclaimed : 
"Look  from  that  window,  and  there  you  will  see  a  slave-pen, 
whose  gloomy  walls  in  mute  but  eloquent  terms  proclaim  the 
hypocrisy  of  the   deed ! "     And  all  this,  he  reminded  the 
House,  is  sustained  by  laws  enacted  by  Congress.     "  Will  not 
the  French  cast  back  all  such  pretended  sympathy  with  abhor- 
rence?   Will  they  not  look  with  disgust  on  such  deception 
wid  hypocrisy,  when  they  see  a  nation  of  slave-dealers  tender- 
ing their  sympathy  to  a  free  people  ?  " 

In  the  debate  on  similar  resolutions,  unanimously  adopted 
l>y  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hale,  sharing  in  the  general  enthusiasm, 
tlwugh,  as  the  event  proved,  speaking  too  despairingly  of  his 
<>wn  nation  and  too  hopefully  of  those  across  the  water,  gave 
expression  to  both  his  hopes  and  fears.  "  I  have  sometimes 
thought,"  ho  said,  "  in  dwelling  upon  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public, that  I  had  seen  indications,  fearful  and  fatal,  that  we 
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were  departing  from  the  faith  of  our  fathers ;  that,  instead  of 
being  true  to  the  first  principles  of  human  liberty  which  we 
have  proclaimed,  we  were  cutting  loose  from  them ;  that  the 
illustration  we  were  about  to  give  of  the  capability  of  man  for 
self-government  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  nations 
which  had  gone  before  us ;  and  that,  after  our  failure,  the 
hopes  of  freedom  would  indeed  be  extinguished  forever.  But 
in  the  dawning  of  this  revolution  in  France  I  behold  the  sun 
of  hope  again  arise,  his  beams  of  golden  light  streaming  along 
the  eastern  borizon.  I  am  now  inspired  by  the  hope  that, 
even  if  we  fail  here,  if  Liberty  should  be  driven  from  this  her 
chosen  asylum,  the  divine  principle  would  still  live,  and  would 
find  a  sanctuary  among  the  people  of  another  land ;  that  when 
our  history  should  have  been  written,  and  our  tale  told,  with 
its  sad  moral  of  our  faithlessness  to  liberty,  boasting  of  our 
love  of  freedom  while  we  listened  unmoved  to  the  clanking  of 
chains  and  the  wail  of  the  bondmen,  —  even  then,  in  a  con- 
tinent of  the  Old  World,  light  would  be  seen  arising  out  of 
darkness,  life  out  of  death,  and  hope  out  of  despair." 

A  municipal  celebration  of  the  event  in  Washington,  cm- 
bracing  noisy  outdoor  demonstrations,  a  torchlight  procession, 
the  illumination  of  the  houses  of  the  President  and  the  heads 
of  the  departments,  also  afforded  occasion  for  extravagant  ut- 
terances. "  Indeed,"  said  Horace  Mann,  "  stormy  eloquence 
rushed  fortli  from  the  capital  of  the  nation,  like  winds  from 
the  cave  of  -^olus,  and  roared  and  roared  till  all  but  the  dead 
must  have  heard  it." 

Among  the  rhapsodists  of  that  occasion  was  Senator  Foote 
from  Mississippi.  Alluding  to  the  events  in  Europe,  he  said, 
"The  glorious  work  which  has  been  so  well  begun  cannot 
possibly  fail  of  complete  accomplishment.  Tlie  age  of  tyrants 
and  slavery  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  happy  period, 
to  be  signalized  by  the  universal  emancipation  of  man  from  the 
fetters  of  civil  oppression,  and  the  recognition  in  all  countries 
of  the  great  principles  of  popular  sovereignty,  equality,  and 
brotherhood,  are  at  this  moment  visibly  commencing."  Such 
language  from  such  a  man,  in  such  a  presence,  sufficiently 
singular  in  itself,  was  afterward  rendered  more  noteworthy  by 
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a  subsequent  fact,  —  that,  when  repeated  before  a  Washing- 
ton court  by  Mr.  Mann,  as  counsel  for  Drayton  and  Sayers, 
m  tlieir  trial  for  the  abduction  of  slaves,  the  eloquent  ad- 
vocate was  checked  by  the  presiding  judge  because  it  was 
"  inflammatory,"  and  because,  the  latter  said,  "  we  have  insti- 
tutions that  may  be  endangered  by  it." 

While  these  exciting  scenes  were  in  progress,  there  was 

approaching  quietly  and  unobserved  up  the  Potomac  a  plain 

and  ordinary  craft,  destined  soon  to  direct  the  popular  mind 

into  other  channels,  test  the  value  of  much  of  this  rhetoric, 

and  become,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  matter  of  national  interest. 

That  craft  was  the  schooner  Pearl,  laden  with  wood,  but 

Boon  to  return  with  the  living  freight  of  seventy-seven  fugitive 

slaves,  who  had  dared  the  fearful  risks  they  soon  encountered 

for  that  freedom  for  themselves  they  had  just  heard  so  highly 

eulogized  for  others.     The  exodus  of  so  large  a  number  soon 

became  known,  and  an  armed  steamer  was  speedily  despatched 

in  hot  pursuit.     The  schooner  was  overtaken  at  the  mouth  of 

the  river,  and  brought  back,  with  its  ill-fated  company.     They 

were  met  at  the  wharf  by  a  mob  of  several  thousands,  and 

"Were  with  diflBculty  escorted  to  the  city  prison.     They  were 

soon  visited  by  Mr.  Giddings  and  Mr.  Hamlin,  formerly  a 

naember  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  at  much  personal  hazard,  not 

only  to  express  their  sympathy,  but  to  tender,  especially  to 

Drayton  and  Sayers,  their  professional  services,  if  they  were 

needed. 

Little  authentic  information  of  the  origin  of  that  attempted 
escape,  or  of  the  different  individuals  which  made  up  that 
brave  but  unfortunate  company,  has  ever  been  made  public. 
-As  usual,  the  recaptured  were  turned  over  to  the  slave-dealers, 
to  meet  the  doom,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  slave,  of  being  sent 
^uth,  there  to  be  lost  in  the  world  of  wretchedness  and  woe 
which  overspread  that  portion  of  this  boasted  land  of  freedom. 
There  were,  however,  exceptions,  the  memory  whereof  lingers 
in  many  minds.  There  was  the  Edmondson  family,  described 
w"the  finest  family  for  miles  round,"  educated,  religious, 
*nd  refined,  and  valued  in  the  market  at  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.    Of  the  six  who  joined  that  company,  two  were  the 
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^^  Edmondson  sisters,"  whose  sad  case  interested  so  many,  and 
who  were  ransomed  by  Northern  contributions.  There  was 
Emily  Russell,  a  beautiful  quadroon,  gentle  and  Christian, 
consigned  to  the  brutal  Baltimore  slave-dealers,  who  refused 
her  ransom  for  a  less  sum  than  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
that  for  the  shamefully  significant  reason  that  "  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  country."  And  poor  Emily  was 
sent  with  the  southward-bound  coffle  to  a  worse  doom  than 
either  slavery  or  death ;  though  the  latter  came  to  her  reUef, 
extortiiig  from  her  mother  the  startling  exclamation :  "  The 
Lord  be  thanked,  he  has  heard  my  prayers  at  last."  This 
strange  thanksgiving  of  an  anguished  heart  reveals  in  one 
brief  sentence  the  depth  of  sorrow  which  must  have  filled 
her  soul.  Indeed,  the  whole  transaction  of  which  that  was 
a  part  did  but  reveal  and  epitomize  the  burden  of  that  gi- 
gantic wrong  mider  which  the  nation  staggered  and  groped 
for  three  generations,  blindly  and  frantically  pressing  on  to 
the  Rebellion. 

Less  is  known  of  the  rest.  Mr.  Giddings  stated  to  Congress 
that  nearly  fifty  of  them  were  sold  during  that  week  to  the 
infamous  Hope  H.  Slatter,  the  slave-dealer  of  Baltimore,  for 
the  Southern  market.  "The  scene  at  the  depot,"  he  said, 
"would  have  disgraced  Algiers  or  Tunis.  Wives  bidding 
adieu  to  their  husbands ;  mothers,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
unable  to  bid  farewell  to  their  daughters ;  little  boys  and  girls 
weeping  amid  the  general  distress  "  ;  and  "  over  all  that  fiend 
in  human  shape,  Slatter,  presided,  assisted  by  some  three  or 
four  associates  in  depravity,  each  armed  with  pistol,  bowie- 
knife,  and  club."  Thus  were  ingulfed  in  that  Southern  sea  of 
wretchedness,  lost  to  hope  and  friends,  the  hapless  company 
of  the  ill-fated  Pearl.  And  this  terrible  outrage,  warring 
alike  on  both  equity  and  humanity,  was  perpetrated  not  only 
under  cover  of  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  but  in  accordance 
with  its  prevailing  spirit  and  purpose,  as  was  immediately 
shown  by  its  debates  and  action. 

The  mob,  having  exhausted  its  powers  of  mischief  on  the 
ill-fated  ones,  proceeded  to  the  oflice  of  the  "National  Era" 
with  the  manifest  purpose  of  assault.    But  wiser  counsels  pre- 
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Tailed.     The  strategy  of  the  moderate  sympathizers  with  the 
mob,  the   energy  and  bravery  of  Captain   Goddard  of   the 
poUce,  appeals  from  the  City  Government  and  Cabinet,  as  both 
bodies  took  special  action  in  the  premises,  averted  the  threat- 
ened danger  and  disgrace.     Dr.  Bailey,  the  editor,  was  waited 
on  with  the  request  that  he  would  remove  his  paper  from  the 
dty ;  a  request,  however,  he  manfully  declined  to  heed.     He 
was  also  waited  upon  by  a  crowd,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
throwing  his  press  into  the  canal,  and  of  giving  him  a  coat  of 
tar  and  feathers.     But,  craving  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
excited  multitude,  in  a  speech  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  dis- 
armed them  of  their  fury,  dissuaded  them  from  their  purpose, 
and  thus  rescued  his  person  and  his  press  from  the  contem- 
plated outrage.    In  this  exigency  Dr.  Bailey  exhibited  the  same 
dignity,  urbanity,  and  tact  which  ever  characterized  him  in 
his  editorial  career,  in  both  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  and 
which  enabled  liim  to  enunciate  many  unpalatable  truths  with- 
out that  exasperation  of  feeling  which  usually  accompanied 
their  proclamation. 

But  the  main  interest  of  this  occurrence  centred  in  the 
action  of  Congress,  as  from  that  are  derived  its  most  impor- 
tant lessons.  It  was  in  itself  a  sad  case,  involving  much 
individual  and  domestic  outrage  and  suffering,  that  might 
well  appall  and  stir  with  indignation  the  most  apathetic. 
And  yet  it  was  but  a  single  instance,  a  trifling  instalment 
of  the  vast  aggregate  of  even  one  day's  wretchedness  and 
woe  inflicted  by  American  slavery.  The  mob  was  violent 
and  lawless,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  local  and  limited.  Wash- 
ington revealed  the  humiliating  fact  that  its  sympathies 
^"W  with  the  oppressor,  and  not  with  the  oppressed ;  but  • 
Washington  was  a  Southern  city,  and  that  was  a  matter  of 
wnrse.  Congress,  however,  was  national  and  representative, 
and  when  it  spoke  it  gave  voice  to  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  land.  The  more  pregnant  inquiry  was,  and  is:  How 
did  Congress  regard  the  conduct  of  these  brave  men  and 
^omen,  whose  only  crime,  their  enemies  being  judges,  was 
that  they  had  loved  liberty  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well "  ?  What 
wception  were  they  to  meet,  did  they  meet,  at  the  hands  of 
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the  nation's  legislators,  for  venturing  for  freedom  so  much 
more  than  revolutionary  France  had  done,  whose  conduct  it 
had  so  recently  and  so  vehemently  applauded,  and  for  whose 
encouragement  its  unanimous  resolutions  were  even  then 
crossing  the  ocean?  The  record  will  show  that,  instead  of 
sympathy  and  admiration,  they  exhibited  toward  them  a 
heartless  contempt  for  their  suffering,  indifference  to  their 
fate,  and  a  most  vindictive  purpose  to  punish  both  them  and 
their  friends  for  their  heroic  deeds.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  excitement  in  the  country  was  inffensified  by  its  ac- 
tion, in  which,  under  the  form  and  in  the  dialect  of  legislative 
debate,  were  exhibited  a  spirit  and  purpose  as  rancorous  and 
vengeful  as  were  those  of  the  lawless  mob. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Giddings  asked  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  preamble  and  resolution  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
more  than  eighty  persons  were  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  without  being  convicted  or  charged  with  crime,  and 
moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  inquire  by 
what  authority  the  prison  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
persons  escaping  from  slavery.  This  proposition  created  in- 
tense excitement,  and  a  brief  discussion  ensued ;  but  the  leave 
was  refused.  On  the  20th  Mr.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts  of- 
fered a  preamble  and  resolution,  setting  forth  that  a  mob  had 
"  on  each  of  the  two  nights  last  past "  committed  acts  of  vio- 
lence, set  at  defiance  the  constituted  authorities,  and  menaced 
individuals  of  that  body.  He  moved  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  inquire  "  whether  further  legislation  is  neces- 
sary or  expedient." 

The  first  day's  debate  was  occupied  with  a  sharp  and  some- 
what abstract  discussion  of  questions  of  order.  The  point 
that  excited  the  most  remark  was  the  inquiry  whether  it  was  a 
privileged  question  or  a  question  of  privilege,  both  or  neither. 
It  revealed  a  good  deal  of  subtlety  of  definition  and  distinction, 
largely  mingled  with  Southern  taunt  and  innuendo,  manifest 
apprehension,  and  clearly  attempted  intimidation.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens of  (Jeorgia  asserted  that,  if  rumor,  with  her  ten  thousand 
tongues,  were  true,  he  not  only  believed  that  members  of  the 
House  were  implicated  as  "  partners  to  theft  and  felony,"  but 
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he  contended  that  "  they  should  be  expelled  from  the  floor." 
Mr.  Haskell  of  Tennessee  said  he  believed  and  was  ready  to 
charge  that  members  of  that  body  were  engaged  "  in  the  de- 
liberate attempt  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  insub- 
ordination, if  not  rebellion,  among  slaves  in  this  District." 
He  suggested  an  amendment,  afterward  offered  by  Mr.  Venable 
of  North  Carolina,  authorizing  the  committee  to  inquire  whether 
any  member  or  members  of  the  House  were  thus  implicated. 

The  latter  gentleman,  though  claiming  to  be  a  "  Presbyte- 
rian," made  one  of  the  most  violent,  acrimonious,  not  to  say 
unchristian,  speeches  of  the  debate,  in  which  he  characterized 
Abolitionism  as  "  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  would  never 
stop  short  of   Heaven    or  Hell,"  leading  its  possessors  to 
"  trample  on  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy  "  ;  and  Abolitionists 
as  "  vile  hypocrites,  who  went  round  to  factories  and   Sunday 
schools,  getting  women  and  children  to  sign  petitions  on  mat- 
ters with  which  they  had   no   concern."      He   denied   that 
slavery  was  either  a  moral,  social,  or  political  evil ;  and  yet  in 
the  same  breath  he  spoke  of  "  the  agonizing,  heart-rending 
cry  of  slaves  in  the  Middle  Passage  "  as  coming  from  the  ships 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  not  from  those  of 
North  Carolina ;  and  he  affirmed  tliat  they  were  "  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  of   Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  had  sold  them  their  slaves  and  had  pocketed  the 
naoney."    He  spoke  of  Mr.  Giddings's  visiting  the  prison  and 
"  giving  counsel  to  those  felons  who  were  caught  flagrante  de- 
lictoy    Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia  made  a  violent    speech,  in 
^hich  he  contended  that  the  case  under  consideration  involved 
110  question  of  privilege ;  indeed,  that  Congress  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  people  of  the  District  were  the  conserva- 
tors of  their  own  rights,  and  he  trusted  "  in  God  that  discord 
▼ould  reign  supreme  until  their  rights  were  secured." 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Kentucky  objected  to  the  resolutions,  he- 
Ciose  they  proposed  to  do  something  beyond  the  power  of  the 
House ;  because  it  could  result  in  no  good ;  because  it  was  a 
iDasked  battery  against  slavery  ;  and  because  "  it  indicated  a 
straggle  calculated  to  shake  the  Union  to  its  centre."  Ho 
opposed  the  amendment  making  inquisition  concerning  the 
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alleged  complicity  of  members  in  the  abduction,  because,  he 
said,  if  they  could  be  expelled,  "  we  do  but  weaken  ourselves 
and  strengthen  them  that  oppose  us."  He  preferred  to  trust 
to  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution;  and  also  to  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  which,  though  hitherto  working  against 
tlie  South,  could  be  appealed  to  as  a  baiTier  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  free  States.  With  little  prescience  of  tlie 
immediate  future,  and  of  the  coming  policy  of  his  own  sec- 
tion even,  he  avowed  the  willingness  of  the  South  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  that  arrangenfent. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky  made  a  very  elaborate  speech 
on  the  question  of  privilege,  quoting  largely  precedents  from 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  American  Congress.  Depre- 
cating antislavery  agitation,  he  petulantly  inquired  :  "  If  we 
arc  wrong  in  holding  slaves,  even  if  it  be  a  sore  spot,  does  it 
become  our  brethren  of  the  North  to  be  constantly  rasping  it  ? 
If  we  have  a  plague-spot,  let  us  alone  ;  do  not  be  continually 
putting  upon  it  a  coal  of  fire."  Mr.  Bayly  of  Virginia  de- 
voted  his  speech  to  the  alleged  British  origin  of  American 
antislavery,  with  the  declaration  that  ^^  the  Abolitionists  here 
are  but  the  instruments  of  another  nation."  Sketching  the 
history  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery 
itself  in  the  British  Empire,  and  quoting  from  the  minutes  of 
the  World's  Convention  of  1840,  he  contended  that  all  that 
England  had  done  had  been  from  mercenary  motives,  and  that 
she  then  desired  abolition  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
"  cripple  our  prosperity."  Accusing  Mr.  Giddings  of  joining 
in  the  recent  abduction,  he  insolently  remarked  that  '^  he  and 
his  associates  are  the  authors  of  all  the  misery  which  has  been 
brought  on  these  slaves  "  ;  and  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  share  with  the  master  and  mate  of  the  captured  vessel  their 
punishment. 

As  the  debate  would  hardly  have  been  deemed  complete 
without  the  volunteer  indorsement  of  some  "  Northern  man 
with  Southern  principles,"  Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana  made  a  long, 
rambling,  flippant,  and  irrelevant  speech,  characterized  by  Mr. 
Oiddings  as  '^  in  bad  taste  and  not  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
this  body  or  the  occasion,"  in  wliich  ho  taunted  ^^  tlie  Aboli- 
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tion  politicians  and  agitators  "  as  "  reckless  and  audacious,'* 
"  defying  all  laws,"  and  "  assuming  tlie  guise  of  martyrs  upon 
the  smallest  imaginable  occasion."  He  accused  Mr.  Giddings 
of  having  "  a  forced  popularity,  hot-housed,"  in  consequence 
of  his  previous  expulsion  from  Congress  ;  and  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  city  jail,  "  in  hopes  of  being  mobbed  or  threat- 
ened, in  order  to  recommend  him  to  the  Western  Reserve  for 
bis  martyr-like  virtues."  He  spoke  of  the  two  mobs  as  "  gen- 
tlemanly "  and  "  orderly,"  though  ho  admitted  that  they  had 
thrown  a  few  stones,  and  "  had  resolved  "  if  the  editor  of  the 
"  National  Era  "  did  not  remove  his  press  "  before  the  next 
night,"  "  they  would  remove  it  for  him."  He  was  particularly 
violent  in  denunciation  of  New  England  and  of  its  ideas ;  of 
its  female  teachers  emigrating  West,  "  so  almighty  slick  "  ;  of 
its  ultra  Calvinistic  opinions;  and  of  its  disposition  to  "  repent 
of  other  men's  sins." 

Such  were  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  that  three  days'  debate. 
Ou  the  side  of  the  oppressor  it  was  imperious,  intolerant,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  insulting.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  freedom,  though  numerically  weak,  were  strong  in 
forensic  ability,  in  truth,  and  in  that  moral  courage  and  per- 
sonal bravery  which  enabled  them  almost  single-handed  to  cope, 
on  the  arena  of  debate,  with  the  hosts  arrayed  against  them. 
Nor  was  it  small  courage  that  impelled  the  Giddingses,  the 
Hales,  and  the  Palfreys  of  those  days,  in  a  moral  atmosphere 
like  that  of  Washington,  so  highly  surcharged  with  proslavery 
intolerance  and  vindictive  hate,  threatening  instantaneous 
explosion,  to  stand  in  that  haughty  and  domineering  presence 
and  defend  the  doctrine  of  human  rights,  to  manifest  sympa- 
%  with  the  downtrodden,  and  to  help  the  unfortunate.  To 
stand  there,  exposed  to  such  indignities,  in  danger  of  even 
personal  violence,  required  a  determination  and  nerve  seldom 
demanded  by  the  onset  of  battle  itself.  No  eulogiums  or 
honors*  can  transcend  the  merits  of  the  faithful  few  who 
then  bore  themselves  so  gallantly  in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
perious men  who  ruled  the  hour. 
Among  them  stood  most  conspicuous  Mr.  Giddings,  as  both 

Uie  special  object  of  the  Slave  Power's  malignant  abuse  and  the 
yoL.  ih  13' 
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most  uncompromising  foe  of  its  dictation.  He  showed  his 
assailants  and  maligncrs  that  there  were  blows  to  receive  as 
well  as  blows  to  give ;  and  that  personal  abuse  made  slight  im- 
pression on  one  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  a  good  conscience, 
loyalty  to  truth,  and  a  serene  trust  in  God.  Though  following 
Mr.  Wick,  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  replying  to  any  of 
his  remarks ;  but  he  alluded  to  the  charges  which  had  been  so 
freely  made  of  a  wisli  and  purpose  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States.  He  challenged  any  one  "  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a 
resolution,  speech,  declaration,  or  effort "  to  tliat  effect.  Paus- 
ing for  a  reply,  and  no  one  rising,  he  characterized  with  suit- 
able severity  such  recklessness  of  asseiiion  and  such  wanton 
abuse.  Behig  asked  why  he  so  often  introduced  the  subject 
of  slavery,  he  replied  that  his  purpose  was  to  absolve  himself 
and  the  government  from  all  responsibility  for  its  existence 
and  the  evils  of  its  procuring.  To  the  charge  of  having 
aroused  popular  indignation  by  his  conduct,  and  then  going 
to  the  House  for  protection,  he  interposed  a  dignified  and  de- 
fiant denial.  "  If  I  ever  had  occasion,  under  Heaven,"  he 
said,"  to  ask  protection  from  any  human  being,  it  isfropn  this 
body,  not  of  it.  ,..  .  Let  the  House  protect  its  own  honor,  its 
own  dignity.  I  will  take  care  of  the  protection  of  my  own 
person  in  my  own  way."  Carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  he 
inquired  :  "  Who  stimulated  that  mob  ?  It  was  members  in 
this  hall.  While  slave-dealers  are  in  your  galleries,  honorable 
members  stand  up  here  and  justify  tlic  mob  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent." Alluding  to  the  proposed  resolution  of  expulsion  by 
Mr.  Haskell,  he  told  the  House  that  it  was  too  late  to  seal  the 
lips  of  Northern  members,  and  that  he  should  say  what  he 
pleased.  "  Gentlemen  making  such  threats,"  he  said,  "  Fccra 
to  forget  that  they  are  not  on  their  plantations,  exercising 
their  petty  tyranny  over  tlieir  slaves."  He  proclaimed  his 
purpose  to  utter  the  truth,  even  if  slaves  were  listening  to 
him,  and  it  would  open  their  minds  to  a  sense  of  their  rights 
and  of  their  oppressions,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  he  should  hang  as  high 
as  Haman  for  its  utterance. 

Alluding  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Vcnable,  he  remarked  that 
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he  believed  he  was  a  follower  of  John  Wesley,  who  had  de- 
clared slavery  to  be  "  the  sum  of  all  villanies."  That  member 
reifying  that  he  was  a  "  Presbyterian,"  he  said :  "The  gentle- 
man can  be  no  Presb)rterian ;  no  man  can  be  a  Presbyterian 
who  sells  God's  image,  transforms  the  immortal  mind  into  a 
state  of  degradation,  and  shuts  out  tlie  Scriptures  of  eternal 
life  from  his  brother.  It  is  impossible.  I  scarce  can  realize 
that  I  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  or  in  a  Christian  land." 

Mr.  Root  of  Ohio  made  a  humorous  speech,  wliicli,  thougli 
substantially  on  the  side  of  freedom,  was  less  decided  and 
sternly  defiant  than  those  of  Giddings  and  Palfrey.  *  He  depre- 
cated mobs,  and  was  sarcastically  severe  on  "a  Northern  man 
who  defends  the  rights  of  the  South."  His  closing  remark, 
however,  afforded  the  true  key  to  his  speech  :  "  Well,  I  liavc 
succeeded  in  wliat  I  aimed  at.  I  have,  in  some  way,  I  scarce 
know  how,  got  the  House  into  good-humor."  But  the  resolu- 
tions were  laid  upon  the  table,  only  receiving  some  forty 
Totes. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  same  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  by  a  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Hale,  providing  that 
any  property  destroyed  by  riotous  assemblages  sliould  "  be  paid 
for  by  any  town  or  county  in  the  district  where  it  occurs." 
As  in  the  House  debate,  tliis  became  the  signal  for  a  most  vin- 
dictive and  acrimonious  discussion,  chamcterizcd  even  by  the 
"  Globe  "  itself  as  "  a  debate  of  a  most  personal  and  exciting 
character." 

Mr.  Calhoun's  voice  was  heard  loudly  protesting  against  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution,  thougli  it  was  modelled  after  a 
similar  law  in  the  slaveholding  State  of  Maryland,  and  though 
there  was  not  in  it  even  the  remotest  allusion  to  slavery.  "  I 
*ni "  he  said,  "amazed  that  even  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
rirfre  sliould  have  so  little  regard  for  the  Constitution  of  tho 
country  as  to  introduce  such  a  bill  as  this,  without  including 
^  it  the  severest  penalties  against  the  atrocious  act  which  has 
^^c<^'oned  this  excitement."  He  alluded  to  a  previous  i)rcdic- 
t^on  of  his  that  the  slavery  question  was  the  only  question 
vhicli  could  divide  the  Union.  Asserting  that  he  had  seen  for 
a  dozen  years  the  tendency  of  things,  he  pointed  to  these  rcso- 
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lutions,  designed,  lie  said,  ^^  to  repress  the  just  indignation  of 
our  people  from  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  the  atrocious 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes,"  as  the  evidence  of  the  approacli- 
ing  crisis,  which  must  be  met.  The  only  question  he  was  in 
favor  of  referring  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
be  that  of  making  penal  "  these  atrocities,  these  piratical  at- 
tempts, these  wholesale  captures,  these  robberies  of  seventy 
odd  of  our  slaves  at  a  single  grasp."  He  deprecated  the  "  apa- 
tlietic  state  "  of  public  opinion  when  there  was  this  great  and 
growing  evil.  He  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if 
they  remained  thus  supine,  while  such  "  activity  of  those  influ- 
ences on  the  other  side  is  permitted  to  go  on,  the  result  will 
be  that  we  shall  have  St.  Domingo  over  again."  He  chai*ac- 
terized  the  personal-liberty  bills  of  some  of  the  Northern  States 
"a  clear  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution." 
He  forgot  his  usual  urbanity  and  dignity  of  manner,  and, 
becoming  violently  personal  toward  Mr.  Hale,  said  that  ho 
^^  would  just  as  soon  argue  with  a  maniac  from  Bedlam  as 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  this  subject." 

Perhaps  the  most  violent  assailant  of  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom in  that  debate  was  Mr.  Foote  of  Mississippi.  He  aflirmed 
that  any  attempt  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  was  "  a  nefarious 
attempt  to  commit  grand  larceny  " ;  that  any  man  who  had 
given  any  countenance  to  this  transaction  was  "  capable  of 
committing  grand  larceny,"  of  "  perpetrating  highway  rob- 
bery on  any  of  the  roads  of  the  Union  " ;  and,  also,  that 
"  when  the  arm  of  the  law  is  too  short  to  reach  such  a  crim- 
inal, he  may  l)e  justly  punished  by  a  sovereignty  not  known  to 
the  law."  He  denounced  the  bill  as  "  obviously  intended  to 
cover  and  protect  negro-stealing."  He  charged  Mr.  Hale,  if 
his  object  was  as  it  appeared,  with  being  "  as  guilty  as  if  ho 
had  committed  highway  robl)ery."  Turning  to  Mr.  Hale,  lio 
said  :  "  I  invite  him  to  visit  Mississippi ;  and  will  tell  liim  bo- 
forehand,  in  all  honesty,  that  he  could  not  go  ten  miles  into 
the  interior  before  he  would  grace  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
the  forest,  with  a  rope  around  liis  neck,  witli  tlie  approbation 
of  every  honest  and  patriotic  citizen ;  and  tliat,  if  necessary, 
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I  should  myself  assist  in  the  operation."  Being  called  to  or- 
der for  his  violent  language,  he  admitted  that  he  was  out  of 
order.  But  he  added  :  "  Such  a  scene  has  never  occurred  in 
tlie  Senate,  —  such  a  deadly  assailment  of  the  rights  of  the 
country."  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Mr.  Foote,  referring 
to  this  language,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  ever  used  it,  and 
said  that  no  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  he  would 
gladly  have  recalled  them. 

Jefferson  Davis  insisted  that  tlie  time  had  come  when  Con- 
gress should  interpose  the  legislation  necessary  for  the  punish- 
ment of  men  coming  into  the  District  "  to  steal  a  portion  of 
that  property  recognized  by  the  Constitution."  Unwittingly 
prophetic,  he  inquired :  "  Is  this  Chamber  to  be  the  hot-bed  in 
which  plants  of  sedition  are  to  be  nursed?  And,"  he  added, 
"  if  civil  discord  is  to  be  thrown  from  this  Chamber  upon  the 
land,  if  fire  is  to  be  kindled  here  with  which  to  burn  the  tem- 
ple of  our  Union,  if  this  is  to  be  made  the  centre  from  which 
civil  war  is  to  radiate,  here  let  the  conflict  begin."  Mr.  But- 
ler, too,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  long  and  earnest  speech,  in 
which,  with  real  or  simulated  alarm,  he  spoke  of  the  South  as 
**  a  doomed  minority,"  whose  rights  were  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  determined  and  imconstitutional  assaults  of  the  dominant 
North. 

Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois  assumed  to  take  a  middle  ground 
between  these  conflicting  extremes,  tliough  revealing  the  same 
want  of  sympathy  with,  and  indiffercnce  to,  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity and  equity  which  were  ever  characteristic  of  liis 
course.  He  condemned  the  Abolitionists,  and  recognized  the 
rightfulness  of  Southern  complaints.  With  carping  and  sub- 
tle irony,  he  congratulated  Mr.  Hale  on  the  improvement  of 
his  prospects  for  the  Presidency,  and  expressed  his  wonder 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  "understanding"  between 
him  and  his  Southern  assailants.  He  charged  the  latter  witli 
"  a  fanaticism  as  wild  and  reckless  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  which  creates  the  Abolitionism  of  the 
North,"  declaring  that  "  extremes  meet."  He  complained 
that  this  violence  compromised  the  Democrats  of  the  North, 
who  were  thus  "  made  histruments,  puppets,  in  this  slavery 
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excitement,  which  can  operate  only  to  your  interest  and  the 
building  up  of  those  who  wish  to  put  you  down."  "  We  say 
to  you  of  the  South :  If  slavery  be  a  blessing,  it  is  your  bless- 
ing ;  if  it  be  a  curse,  it  is  your  curse.  Enjoy  it.  On  you  rests 
all  the  responsibility.  We  arc  prepared  to  aid  you  in  the 
maintenance  of  all  your  constitutional  rights.  But  I  claim 
tlic  privilege  of  pointing  out  to  you  how  you  give  strength  to 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  by  the  imprudent  expression  of 
what  I  grant  to  be  just  indignation."  Mr.  Douglas's  remarks 
were,  however,  very  distasteful  to  Southern  men ;  Mr.  Calhoun 
declaring  that  his  course  was,  at  least,  as  offensive  as  that  of 
the  senator  from  New  Hampsliire. 

Even  Mr.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  singularly,  it  would 
seem,  to  those  who  now  remember  that  he  was  among  the  first 
and  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  policy  of  emancipation 
during  the  civil  war,  lent  his  influence  to  the  wrong  side,  de- 
claring tlie  bill  itself  to  be  wholly  "  uncalled  for,"  and  main- 
taining that  it  would  be  "  unjust "  to  force  upon  the  citizens 
of  tlie  District  "  a  law  for  whicli  they  had  not  asked."  Of  the 
"  Wilmot  proviso "  he  said :  "  Famous  as  it  was  for  a  time, 
there  arc  now  none  in  Pennsylvania  '  so  poor  as  to  do  it  rever- 
ence.' It  is  now  numbered  among  the  things  that  are  passed, 
and  its  results  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Pennsylvania  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  ultra  Abolitionists.  She  has  within  her 
borders  no  fanatics  as  a  body. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hale  stood  mainly  alone.  Mr, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts  did,  indeed,  defend  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  deprecate  the  violence  of  those  wlio  assailed  it. 
lie  committed  himself,  liowever,  upon  the  general  subject  only 
so  far  as  to  express  the  belief  "that  all  considerate  minds, 
here  and  elsewhere,  are  entirely  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
guaranties  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Hale  explained  his  purpose  in  introducing  the  measure, 
and  replied  to  the  numerous  imputations  and  assaults  which 
had  been  uttered  during  the  day.  "  The  notes  of  congratular 
tion,"  he  said,  "  which  this  Senate  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  people  of  Prance  on  their  deliverance  from  thraldom  have 
hardly  ceased  wlien  tlie  supremacy  of  mob  law  and  the  de- 
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Btniction  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  arc  threatened  in  tlie 
capital  of  the  Union."     In  reply  to  the  charge  that  ho  was 
implicated  in  the  abdaction,  he  opposed  an  emphatic  denial, 
and    cliallengcd    proof   to    the    contrary    '^  here,   now,    and 
forever."     "  I  never   have    connselled,"  ho  said,  "  advised, 
or  aided  in  any  way,  and,  with  my  present  impression,  I 
never  shall  counsel,  advise,  or  aid  in  any  way,  any  encroach- 
ment upon   the    Constitution   in   any  of   its   provisions   or 
compromises."     Referring  to  Mr.  Foote's  invitation  to  visit 
Ifississippi,  and  the  threatened  reception  he  should  meet  with 
tliere,  he,  in  response,  invited  tlie  Senator  to  visit  the  "  dark 
corners  of  New  Hampshire,"  with  the  assurance  that  "the 
people  in  tliat  benighted  region  will  be  very  happy  to  listen 
to  his  arguments  and  engage  in  the  intellectual  conflict  with 
him  in  which  the  truth  might  be  elicited."     He  noticed,  also, 
tlie  expressed  amazement  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  his  temerity  in 
introducing  such  a  measure.     After  stating  that  the  bill  wad 
copied,  almost  word  for  word,  from  a  statute  of  Maryland,  and 
that  it  had  no  allusion  to  slavery,  he  said :  "  It  lias  long  been 
held  by  you  that  your  peculiar  institution  is  incompatible  with 
the  right  of  speech ;  but  if  it  is  also  incompatible  with  tlio 
safeguards  of  the  Constitution  being  thrown  around  the  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens,  let  the  country  know  it.     If  that  is 
to  be  the  principle  of  your  action,  let  it  he  proclaimed  through- 
out tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  there  is  an  institu- 
tion 80  omnipotent,  so  almighty,  that  even  the  sacred  rights  of 
life  and  property  must  bow  down  before  it.    There  could  not 
^  a  better  occasion  than  this  to  appeal  to  the  country.     Let 
the  tocsin  sound.    Let  the  word  go  forth."     Alluding  to  Mr. 
CaDioun's  remark  that  he  would  as  soon  argue  with  a  maniac 
w  with  him,  he  remarked  that  it  was  "  a  novel  mode  of  termi- 
nating a  controversy,  by  charitably  throwing  the  mantle  of 
maniacal  irresponsibility  over  one's  antagonist."     Tlie  debate 
was  arrested  by  an  adjournment,  and  the  Senate  refused  to 
take  up  the  subject  afterward. 

The  men  who  had  so  bravely  and  chivalrously  imperilled 
their  interests  and  safety  to  give  these  unfortunate  fugitives  a 
chance  for  escape  were  made  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  vin- 
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dictivc  and  maddened  Slave  Power.  Not  only  was  Ihc  propo- 
Bitiou  Beriously  made  to  liang  them  to  the  yard-arm  before 
they  reached  the  wharf ;  not  only  were  they  followed  from  the 
wliarf  to  the  jail  by  a  liowling  mob,  with  the  cries,  heard 
above  the  uproar  of  the  surging  multitude  :  "  Lyncli  them ! " 
"  Hang  them ! "  not  only  had  every  indignity  been  heaped 
upon  their  good  name  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city  and  of 
Congress;  not  only  had  tliey  lost  their  property,  and  been 
torn  from  their  famiHes  and  liomes  and  confined  in  a  loatli- 
Bome  jail,  —  but  they  were  yet  to  receive,  in  another  shape  and 
under  the  forms  of  law,  the  infliction  of  its  cooler  and  more 
implacable  revenge. 

-  During  the  closing  days  of  the  following  July,  Captain 
Drayton  was  arraigned  before  the  Criminal  Court  of  (lie  city 
of  Washington,  Judge  Crawford  presiding.  The  spirit  and 
purpose  which  animated  and  characterized  tliat  trial  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  foi-ty-one  bills  of  indictment  were 
drawn  against  Captain  Drayton,  on  which  his  counsel  stated 
that  convictions  miglit  be  secured  requiring  an  imprisonment 
of  more  than  eight  liundred  years,  wliile  behind  them  stood 
seventy-five  other  indictments  for  the  offence  of  transporting 
slaves  from  their  owners.  The  aggregate  bail  of  the  three 
persons  prosecuted  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  The  case  was  managed  with  consummato 
ability  by  Mr.  Mann  and  liis  colleague,  James  M.  Carlisle ;  the 
former  making  his  points  witli  logical  clearness  and  force,  and 
clotliing  them  with  that  cogent  and  affluent  eloquence  of  .which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  master.  But  conviction  was  from  tlio 
first  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and,  though  many  of  the  counts 
and  indictments  were  abandoned,  he  was  convicted  on  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  procure  a  sentence  equivalent  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  mate,  Mr.  Sayers,  was  also  tried  and  convicted. 
Exceptions  were  taken  to  the  rulings  of  the  judge,  and  a 
new  trial  was  ordered,  which  took  place  in  the  following  May. 
This  trial,  too,  resulted  in  conviction,  involving  both  fines 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  tho 
District  jail  for  confinement.  They  remained  there,  notwith- 
standing the  injustice  of  their  sentence  and  tho  efforts  of 


orts,  President  Fillmore  gi'aiited  tliciii  an  unconditional 
rdoii.  Olid  tiiey  were  released  after  an  imprisonment  of  some 
ir  years.  It  having  transpired  that  tlie  Governor  of  Vir- 
uia  was  purposing  to  arrest  them,  if  pardoned,  it  was  ar- 
iiged  that,  immediately  on  their  release,  a  carriage  should  bo 
readiness  to  take  them  by  night  to  Baltimore.  From  tliat 
ty  oue  was  despatched  at  once  to  Harrisburg,  and  the  other 
,  Philadelphia. 


i;±iAi"rEK   IX. 

ANTISLAVERY    ORGANIZATIONS. 

^»*v4VAiCtf«  of  Opinion  among  antislarfry  men.  —  Serious  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. —  DilTerencet  on  the  question  of  political  action.  —  Qarrisonians.  — 
Their  distinctive  doctrines.  —  Modes  of  operation.  —  Leading  men  and  women. 
—  Liberty  jiarty.  —  Differences  therein.  —  Conventions  at  Port  Byron  and 
Macedon.  —  (Territ  Smith  nominated.  —  National  conventioa  of  the  liberty 
party.  —  John  P.  Hale  nominated.  —  Liberty  League.  —  Its  advanced  opin* 
ions.  —  Nomination  of  Gerrit  Smith  by  convention  at  Auburn.  —  Speeches  at 
convention. 

Nothing  afTorda  more  striking  evidence  of  the  gravity  and 
difficulties  of  the  antislavcry  stniggle  tlian  the  conflicting 
opinions  and  plans  of  the  honest  and  earnest  men  engaged  in 
it.  It  was  fashionable  to  stigmatize  them  as  ultra,  pragmatic, 
and  angular,  and  to  hold  up  tlieir  differences  and  divisions  as 
a  foil  and  shield  against  their  arguments  and  appeals.  Thou- 
sands consoled  and  defended  themselves  in  their  inaction 
Invause  antislavery  men  were  not  agreed  among  themselves. 
But  the  facts  were  that  some  of  the  ablest,  most  honest,  prao- 
tical«  and  sagacious  men  of  the  nation  were  engaged  in  that 
struggle :  and  their  differences  of  views  and  plans  arose  not 
so  much  from  their  infirmities  as  from  the  greatness  and  grav- 
ity i>f  the  problem  tlH>y  attempted  to  solve,  and  the  blind  and 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  difficulties  into  which  the  compro-  ' 
mises  of  the  Constitutiv^n*  the  concessions  of  the  fathers,  the 
)x^rsistent  pi>licy  of  the  governments  and  the  constant  aggres- 
sions of  the  Slave  Power*  had  involved  the  nation.  Slavery 
had  inwrought  itself  into  every  department  of  society,  political 
and  commercial*  social  and  religious.  It  had  polluted  every- 
thing it  touched*  and  poisoned  the  ^Try  fountains  of  the 
nation^s  life.  Men  could  txim  in  no  direction  without  en- 
countering its  pestiferous  presence*  its  malignant  and  all- 
graspiug  power.    Even  in  the  broad  light  of  this  day  of  free* 
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dom,  now  that  the  whole  Bjstcm  has  been  swept  away,  with 
all  the  revelations  which  have  been  made,  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  presumes  to  say  exactly  wliat  they  should  and 
should  not  have  done.  How  much  less  could  they,  in  the 
dark  night  of  slavery,  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  Power  itself, 
never  more  arrogant  and  dominating,  decide  witli  perfect  ac- 
curacy wliat  to  say  or  what  to  do.  To  err  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  not  only  human,  but  evidently  no  matter  of 
surprise. 

The  most  radical  difference  was  that  which  separated  those 
who  rejected  from  those  who  adopted  the  principle  of  political 
action.  The  former  were  generally  styled  the  "  old  organiza- 
tion," or  Garrisonian  Abolitionists ;  the  latter  embraced,  the 
Liberty  party  and  those  antislavery  men  who  still  adhered  to 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties. 

Having  adopted  the  doctrine  of  "  no  union  with  slaveholders  " 
18  the  fundamental  idea,  the  corner-stone  of  their  policy  and 
plans,  the  Grarrisonians  of  that  period  directed  their  teachings, 
ihcir  arguments  and  appeals,  to  the  establishment  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  disunion.    Believing, 
in  the  language  of  Edmund  Quincy,  the  Union  to  be  a  '^  con- 
federacy of  crime,"  that  "  the  experiment  of  a  great  nation 
▼ith  popular  institutions  had  signally  failed,"  that   the  Re- 
public was  "  not  a  model,  but  a  warning  to  the  nations,"  that 
"the  hopes  of  the  yearning  ages  had  been  mournfully  de- 
feated" through  "  the  distiu-bing  element  of  slavery"  ;  believ- 
ing, too,  that  such  had  become  the  ascendency  of  the  sjrstem 
that  it  compelled  "  tlie  entire  people  to  be  slaveholders  or 
slaves " ;  believing  also  that  "  the  only  exodus  for  the  slave 
.  from  his  bondage,  the  only  redemption  of  ourselves  from  our 
gnflty  participation  in  it,  lies  over  the  ruin  of  the  American 
«Ute  and  the  American  church,"  —  they  proclaimed  it  to  be 
their  "  unalterable  purpose  and   determination  to  live  and 
Itbor  for  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Union  by  all  lawful 
M<1  jost  thofogh  bloodless  and  pacific  means,  and  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  republic,  tliat  shall  be  such  not  in  name  only, 
bat  in  full,  living  reality  and  truth." 
But  to  destroy  such  a  system  as  slavery,  thus  completely 
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interwoven  with  everything  in  cliurch  and  state,  permeating 
the  mass  and  diffusing  itself  through  the  very  atmosphere  of 
pubhc  and  private  life,  involved  the  breaking  up  of  institu- 
tions and  associations  hallowed  by  time  and  the  most  tender 
memories.  In  attaining  the  great  good  sought  there  could 
not  but  be  much  incidental  evil ;  in  roothig  up  the  tares  there 
was  manifest  danger  of  injury  to  the  wheat.  But  these  con- 
sequences and  conditions  tliis  class  of  reformers  promptly 
accepted,  and,  with  an  unsparing  iconoclasm,  they  dashed  to 
the  ground  whatever  idols  of  popular  faith  interfered  with  the 
people's  acceptance  of  tlic  doctrines  they  deemed  of  paramount 
importance.  Abjuring  pai-ty  organizations,  coming  out  from 
the  churches,  and  condemning  with  unsparing  censurc  wliat- 
ever  in  their  esteem  gave  countenance  and  encouragement  to 
slavery,  they  necessarily  assumed  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to 
those  they  so  severely  condemned,  and  uttered  many  senti- 
ments that  grated  harshly  on  the  popular  ear.  But,  wliilc 
thus  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  indifference  to  the  passions, 
prejudices,  and  even  the  principles,  of  the  dominant  classes  of 
society,  and  committed,  as  many  thought,  to  theories  more 
abstract  than  practical,  it  was  always  seen  that  to  the  sigh  of 
the  individual  Ijondman  their  ear  was  ever  attent,  and  that  for 
the  help  of  the  poor  and  trembling  fugitive  their  hand  was 
ever  open  and  generous. 

From  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  1845,  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  1850,  they  pursued  with  a  good 
deal  of  vigor  this  line  of  policy.  Discarding  religious  and 
political  organizations,  the  ballot,  and  all  the  enginery  of 
its  legitimate  and  effective  use,  they  denied  themselves 
many  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  reaching  the  popular  mind, 
and  relied  mainly  on  the  use  of  the  press,  the  popular  conven- 
tion, and  other  meetings  of  the  people.  They  not  only  held 
such  convocations  by  special  appointment  at  various  points 
at  the  North,  but  they  always  observed  the  anniversaries  of 
national  independence  and  of  West  India  emancipation  as 
days  specially  appropriate  to  their  mission  to  the  American 
people.  To  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American,  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  several  State  societies  were  added  fairs,  held  for 
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the  twofold  purpose  of  putting  funds  into  their  exchequer  and 
of  bringing  their  ideas  before  the  people.    In  carrying  forward 
this  work,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Quincy,  Douglass,  Wright,  Foster, 
Burleigh,  and  Pillsbury  were  among  the  recognized  leaders 
and   advocates.      Theodore   Parker  and   Ralph   Waldo   Em- 
erson, though  not  distinctively  belonging  to  their  organiza- 
tion, largely  sympathized  with  their  efforts,  and  were  occa- 
sionally welcomed  to  their  platform.     In  the  same  w^ork  they 
were   assisted   by  the  pens   and   voices  of  several  women. 
Among  them  were  Mrs.  Child,  Mrs.  Chapman,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Mrs.  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  and  Lucy  Stone.     During  a  portion 
of  these  years,  too,  Garrison,  Douglass,  Henry  C.  Wriglit,  and 
James  Buffum  were  in  Europe,  and  presented  the  cause  to  the 
British  public. 

But  the  men  who  agreed  in  the  principle  of  political  action 
were  not  always  in  full  accord  as  to  the  best  methods  of  apply- 
ing that  principle.  Exercising  for  themselves  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  wliich  they  claimed  for  others,  as  they 
considered  the  great  subject,  with  its  really  inextricable  and 
insurmountable  difficulties,  involving  principles  at  once  recon- 
dite and  infinitely  delicate  and  perplexing  in  their  application 
and  adjustment  to  the  fearful  problems  before  tlicm,  they 
often  failed  to  see  eye  to  eye.  Tliey  differed  not  only  in  their 
estimate  of  fundamental  principles,  but  frequently  in  their 
proposed  modes  of  action.  Some  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
the  uuconstitutionality  of  slavery,  and  several  able  arguments 
▼ere  prepared  in  defence  of  that  position.  Others  held  that 
it  was  a  local  system,  that  its  extension  was  to  be  resisted,  its 
power  overcome,  and  itself  extirpated,  under  tlie  Constitution 
and  through  constitutional  modes  of  action.  These  diversities 
of  opinion  elicited  no  little  feeling,  and  led  to  divisions  and 
Bometimes  to  mutual  denunciations. 

In  June,  1845,  a  State  convention  was  held  at  Port  Byron, 
in  New  York.     An  address  was  presented,  not  only  setting 
forth   the    unconstitutionality  of    slavery,  but,   perhaps    in 
deference   to    the   very  general  criticism   that   Abolitionists 
were  men   of   "  one   idea,"   stating   and    elaborating   some- 
what fully  the  different  objects  government  sliould  have  in 
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view,  and  some  of  tlic  more  prominent  measures  that  should 
receive  its  attention  and  support.  Tliis  address,  though  read 
and  printed,  was  not  adopted.  Many,  however,  of  tho  Liberty 
party  accepted  its  sentiments,  and  held  a  convention  in  June, 
1847,  at  Macedon,  in  the  same  State.  The  convention  nomi- 
nated Gcrrit  Smitli  for  President  and  Elihu  Burritt  for  the 
Vicc-Pi-esidency,  separated  from  tlie  party,  took  the  name  of 
Liberty  League,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people. 

Li  Octoljcr  of  tlie  same  year  a  national  convention  of  the 
Liberty  party  was  held  at  Buffalo.  Several  members  of  tlic 
Liberty  League  attended,  and  sought  the  indorsement  of 
the  convention  for  llie  candidates  they  had  just  put  in  nomi- 
nation, but  without  success ;  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Leicester  King  of  Ohio  receiving  tlie  nomination. 
This  action  was  not  taken  without  opposition,  thougli  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  mostly  confined  to  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
was  i*egarded  as  an  abandonment  of  ])rinciple  to  go  outside  for 
a  candidate,  and  to  select  one  who  had  never  identified  himself 
or  acted  with  the  party ;  and  Chase,  Matthews,  Lewis,  Lcavitt, 
and  Dr.  Bailey  were  severely  censured  for  their  course. 

But  this  controversy  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Lil)crty 
party,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Liberty  League, 
militated  in  no  degree  against  either  the  earnestness  or  the 
honesty  of  the  men  who  took  opposite  sides  on  the  questions  at 
issue.  It  only  indicated  the  different  methods  suggested  to 
different  minds  in  their  endeavor  to  solve  a  most  difficult,  not 
to  say  an  insoluble  problem.  Neither  hit  upon  the  plan  (hat 
actually  secured  the  desired  result,  or  that  even  gave  promise 
of  at  least  immediate  success.  Nothing  now  appears  why 
slavery  would  not  to-day  l)e  lording  it  over  the  land  witli  in- 
creasing vigor,  had  not  the  South  in  its  madness  ap])ealed  to 
arms,  and  cut  with  its  own  sword  the  Gordian  knot  which 
others  were  vainly  attempting  to  untie. 

As  distinguished  from  the  other  wing,  it  may  be  said  tliat 
the  mcml>ers  of  the  Liberty  League  were  less  jiractical,  more 
disposed  to  adhere  to  theories,  and  more  fearful  of  sacrificing 
principle  to  policy.  Like  the  meml)ei-s  of  the  "  old  organiza- 
tion "  and  the  French  doctrinaires^  they  seemed  to  have  more 
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confidence  in  the  power  of  abstract  right,  and  less  in  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency.  They  calculated  largely  on  the  power  of 
truth,  and  on  the  belief  that  God  is  tlie  '*  majority."  Their 
watchword  was :  "  Duty  is  ours,  results  are  God's." 

On  the  other  side,  tlie  men  who  advised  and  aided  in  put- 
ting Mr.  Hale  in  nomination  liad  less  faith  in  the  policy,  safety, 
or  duty  of  simply  adhering  to  tlie  proclamation  of  abstract  ideas, 
however  correct  or  forcibly  expressed.     Tliey  saw  that,  in  the 
presence  and  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments,  appeals,  and  fierce 
invectives  of  the  able  and  eloquent  writers  and  orators  of  cither 
the  "  old  organization "  or  of  the  Liberty  League,  the  Slave 
Power  was  marching  on,  with  relentless  purpose  and  increas- 
ing audacity,  from  victory  to  victory,  until  it  appeared  that, 
unless  it  could  be  cliecked,  Mr.  Callioun's  theory  would  bo 
reduced  to  practice  and  the  Constitution  would  carry  slavery 
wherever  it  went,  and  slavery  would  be  no  longer  sectional, 
hut  national.     Texas  had  been  annexed,  vast  territory  had 
heen  acquired,  and  the  question  was  now  upon  them:  "  Shall 
this  territory  be  free  or  slave  ?  "     And  tlicir  past  bitter  cxpo- 
ricnce  had  shown  that  something  more  than  appeals  to  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  plighted  faith  of  tlic  fatliers  was  necessary 
to  prevent  tlic  final  consummation  for  whicli  all  these  previous 
steps  had  been  taken.     In  settling  that  question  they  saw  that 
votes  were  more  potent  than  words ;  that  an  organized  and 
growing  party  would  prove  more  efficient  than  any  amount  of 
protest  and  earnest  entreaty.     To  strengthen  this  purpose, 
«ich  men  as  Chase,  Lcavitt,  Whittier,  William  Jackson,  and 
Dr.  Bailey  saw  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  both 
the  Wliig  and  Democratic  parties,  who  were  deeply  dissatisfied 
^th  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  immediate  prospect  before 
them,  and  were  anxiously  looking  for  some  practical  scheme, 
»me  common  ground  on  which  they  could  make  a  stand  in 
resistance  to  these  aggressions.     They  liopcd  much,  too,  from 
«uch  men   as   Dix,  Hale,  Nilcs,  King,  and  Wilmot  among 
the  Democrats ;  Giddings,  Palfrey,  Seward,  Mann,  and  Root 
tmong  the  Whigs ;  much  from  the  Barnburners  in  New  York 
and  the  "conscience"  Whigs  in  Massachusetts.    They  judged, 
and  the  event  has  proved  that  they  judged  wisely,  that  by 
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narrowing  the  platform,  even  if  it  did  not  contain  all  that  tlic 
most  advanced  Abolitionists  desired,  if  such  men  and  their 
followers  could  be  drawn  from  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties,  and  be  thus  arrayed  in  a  compact  and  vigorous  organi- 
zation against  the  Slave  Power,  there  would  be  great  gain. 
Though  they  could  not  exactly  forecast  the  end  of  such  a 
movement,  tliey  felt  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  riglit  direction, 
and  that,  when  taken,  it  would  disclose  still  further  the  path 
of  duty  and  place  them  in  a  position  to  go  forward  therehi. 

But  tlic  Liberty  League  and  dissatisfied  members  of  the 
Liberty  party  were  not  idle.  Meeting  in  convention  at 
Auburn  in  Jaimary,  1848,  they  called  a  national  convention 
to  meet  in  Buffalo  in  June.  Jolui  Curtis  of  Ohio  presided, 
and  Gerrit  Smith  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Address  and  Resolutions.  The  committee  reported  two  ad- 
dresses, —  one  to  the  colored  people  of  tlie  free  States  and  one 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  them  they  censured 
severely  the  action  of  the  Liberty  party  for  what  they  de- 
nounced as  recreancy  to  the  principles  of  the  party.  The 
colored  people  were  told  that  it  was  the  "  perfection  of 
treacliery  to  the  slave  "  to  vote  for  a  slaveholder,  or  for  one 
who  thinks  that  a  slaveholder  is  fit  for  civil  office ;  that  it 
was  the  religious  indorsement  of  slavery  tliat  kept  it  in  coun- 
tenance ;  and  that  it  was  "  better,  infinitely  better  for  your 
poor,  lashed,  bleeding,  and  chained  brothers  and  sistei^s  that 
you  should  never  see  the  inside  of  a  church  nor  the  inside  of  a 
Bible,  than  that  you  should  by  your  proslavery  connections 
sanctify  tlieir  enslavement." 

Speeches  of  great  earnestness  and  directness  were  made  by 
Bcriah  Green,  Frederick  Douglass,  Gerrit  Smith,  Henry  High- 
land Garnett,  Elizur  Wriglit,  and  George  Bradburn.  Mr. 
Green  maintained  that  when  the  nation  indorses  slavery  "  the 
most  marked  inconsistencies  creep  out  of  tlie  same  lips,  tlie 
flattest  contradictions  fall  from  the  same  tongues."  Civil 
governments,  he  said,  should  be  the  reflection  from  the 
throne  of  God.  To  assert  the  claims  of  justice,  to  define  and 
defend  rights,  to  cherish  and  exjiress  a  woi Id-embracing  phi- 
lantliropy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  afford  counsel 
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and  protection,  are  "the  appropriate  objects  of  civil  govern- 
ment." "  God  gave  civil  government,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith, 
"  I  had  wellnigh  said,  to  be  on  terms  of  companionship  with 
the  poor.  Certain  it  is  that  he  gave  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  those  who  are  too  poor,  ignorant, 
and  weak  to  protect  themselves."  With  their  definition  of 
civil  government  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
and  with  thcif  knowledge  of  what  slavery  was,  such  indorso- 
ment  could  not  but  seem  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  incon- 
sistent with  and  subversive  of  government  itself.  "Antislar-* 
cry  men,"  said  Mr*  Smith,  "  should  identify  themselves  with 
the  slave,  and  be  willing  to  be  hated  and  despised.  They 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  do  what  slaveholders  call  slave- 
stealing.  It  was  not  "  vulgar,"  he  contended, "  low,  or  mean," 
to  help  slaves  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  their  oppressor. 
"  As  I  live  and  as  God  lives,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  not  on 
eartli  a  more  honorable  employment.  There  is  not  in  all  the 
vorld  a  more  honorable  tombstone  than  tliat  on  which  the 
slaveholder  would  inscribe,  '  Here  lies  a  slavo-stealer.' " 

The  convention,  much  against  his  own  avowed  wishes,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Smith  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Burritt  having 
declined  the  nomination  of  the  Liberty  League  for  the  Vico» 
Presidency,  C  C.  Foot  of  Michigan  was  selected  as  the  can^ 
didate. 
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Among  the  most  potent  instrumentalities  of  slaveliolding 
ascendency  was  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  as  defined  and 
defended  by  Southern  statesmen.  By  it  tlie  slavery  propagan- 
dists gained  concessions,  silenced  objections,  and  conciliated 
support  tliey  could  not  have  hoped  for  without  such  an  aux- 
iliary. And  yet  this  influence  was  not  always  adverse,  and 
the  advocates  and  defenders  of  human  rights  sometimes  gained 
advantages  from  tlieir  relations  to  the  State  they  could  not 
have  secured  single-handed  and  alone.  By  a  wise  use  of  tho 
power  wlilch  State  organization  gave  the  few  friends  of  free- 
dom in  New  Hampsliirc,  John  P.  Hale  was  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  there  to  enunciate  principles  and 
to  vindicate  a  policy  far  in  advance  of  the  average  sentiment 
and  purpose  of  the  people  lie  represented.  Antislavery  reso- 
lutions and  legislation  had  been  adopted  by  several  Northern 
States  more  positive  and  pronounced  than  were  demanded, 
or  hardly  justified,  by  the  current  opinions  and  convictions  of 
those  Commonwealths.  In  no  State  did  this  policy  of  using 
such  influence  become  more  effective  than  in  Massachusetts. 
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When  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  Governor  Briggs  laid  before  it  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
concerning  slavery  and  the  legislative  action  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  protection  of  its  colored  citizens  in  the  slave-holding 
States.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  Natick  they  wero 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  two  Sen- 
ators and  five  Representatives.  Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Wil- 
son introduced  an  order  instructing  that  committee  to  re- 
port a  preamble  setting  forth  the  crime  of  slavery  and  the 
aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  a  resolution  declaring 
the  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  longer  continuance 
and  further  extension  of  slavery  in  America,  and  her  un- 
alterable determination  to  use  every  constitutional  power 
for  its  entire  extinction. 

This  motion  encountered  stern  opposition,  in  which  both 
Democrats  and  Whigs  united.    It  was  denounced  as  a  meas- 
ure to  please  "  a  little  knot  of  political  Abolitionists."    Mr. 
^filson   urged  its   adoption  in   a   speech   of    some   length, 
Betting  forth  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the  importance 
of  taking  an  advanced  position.    "The  issue,"  he  said,  "is 
now  clearly  made  up.     Slavery  assumes  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  nation.    The  friends   of   freedom  must   meet   the 
issue.    Freedom  and  slavery  are  now  arrayed  against  each 
other.    We   must  destroy   slavery,  or  slavery  will  destroy 
liberty.    We  must  restore  our  government  to  its  original 
and  pristine  purity.    The  contest  is  a  glorious  one.     Let 
ns  be  cheered  by  the  fact  that  the  bold  and  daring  efforts 
of  the  Slave  Power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  free  principles 
has  awakened  and  aroused  the  nation.     That  power  has  won 
a  brilliant  victory  in   the   acquisition  of   Texas;    yet  it  is 
only  one  in   its  long  series  of  victories   over  the  Constitu- 
tion and  liberties  of  the  country.     Other   fields  are  yet  to 
be  fought;  and  if  we  are  true  to  the  country,  to  freedom, 
and  to  humanity,  the  future  has  yet   a  Waterloo  in  store 
for  the   supporters    of    this   unholy    system."      lie    called 
upon  the  membera  of  his  party  to  accept  these  vital   and 
living  issues,  and  abide  the  result,  whether  it  were  victory 
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or  defeat.  If  we  gain  the  one,  he  said,  let  us  enjoj  and 
improve  it ;  if  the  result  be  adverse,  we  shall  have  the  glory 
at  least  of  having  "  deserved  success.  Whatever  others  may 
do,  I  am  willing  to  act  with  any  man  or  set  of  men,  Whig, 
Democrat,  Abolitionist,  Christiau,  or  Infidel,  who  will  go  for 
the  cause  of  emancipation." 

After  a  speech  expressive  of  his  abhorrence  of  slavery 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  resolution,  Pclcg 
W.  Chandler,  a  leading  member  of  the  House,  from  Boston, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  instructing  clause  of  the  order. 
Mr.  W^ilson  accepted  this  amendment,  and  the  order  in  that 
form  was  referred  to  the  committee.  But  the  committee 
was  reluctant.  A  reactionary  spirit  pervaded  the  legislature, 
which  seemed  adverse  to  further  efforts.  After  a  delay  of 
several  weeks  Mr.  Wheatland  reported  that  "  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  tlie  United  States,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
wad  a  great  evil,  and  one  which  Massachusetts  resisted  as 
long  as  resistance  would  do  any  good.  The  evil  has  come, 
and  a  majority  of  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
further  action  in  the  matter  is  not  called  for."  This  terse 
and  laconic  report  was  sanctioned  by  six  of  its  seven  mem* 
bers. 

Mr.  Wilson  made  a  minority  report,  setting  forth  that, 
by  the  action  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  Texas  had 
been  blended  and  Indissolubly  connected  with  the  Republic; 
that  every  act  in  its  history,  from  its  first  inception  to  its 
final  consummation,  had  been  a  deep  disgrace ;  that  the  fer- 
menting of  discord,  the  levying  of  troops,  the  speculation 
in  lands,  the  dark  intrigues  which  had  been  plotted,  pro- 
0ented  a  mass  of  rottenness  and  corruption ;  and  that  the 
object  of  aimexation  was  confessed  to  be  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  human  bondage.  Inspired  by  that  purpose, 
the  South,  he  said,  has  ^^  won  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
victories  in  her  long  series  of  victories  over  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  liberties  of  tlie  people.  Our 
Union  is  not  the  Union  our  fathers  made.  That  Union  hoa 
been  trampled  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  the  triumphant  Slave 
Power.    We  stand  on  the  tiireshold  of  a  new  Union,  which 
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the  annexation  of  a  foreign   nation  has  created.    A  new 
page   is    opened    in  the  history  of  the  Republic.     Already 
the  victorious  hand  of  the  Slave  Power  points  the  way  to 
further    acquisitions.      In    this    crisis    of   the    country,   hag 
Massachusetts  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  propose,  nothing 
to  do  ?      Shall  wo,  indeed,  now  give  up  the  struggle,  con- 
fess  ourselves  vanquished,  think   that   all   is   lost  ?     Shall 
Massachusetts,  now  that  annexation  is  accomplished,  erasd 
all  lier    solemn  protests,   shut  up  as  a  great  mistake  the 
history  of  a  fifty  years'  struggle  against  the  influences  of 
slavery,  and  by  quiet  submission  and  a  change  of  policy 
obtain  the  forgiveness  of  the  Slave  Power?     Or  shall  she 
yet  trust  in  justice  and  truth,   and,   however  the  lights  of 
other  States  may  waver,  stand  herself  unfaltering  on  tho 
lofty  eminence  she  has  never  yet  deserted  or  betrayed,  and 
ti8e  free  speech,  the  free  press,  the  free  ballot,  the  freedom 
o(  remonstrance,  and  her  other  rights  and  powers,  narrow 
though  they  be,  in  such  a  manner  as  finally  to  blot  out  the 
greatest  disgi-ace  and  the   most   fruitful   source  of  danger 
which  was  ever  entailed  on  any  nation  ? " 

Tlic  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
without   a  division,  and  sent,   together  with   Mr.  Wilson's 
tolnority  report,  to  the  House.     It  was  at  first  accepted ; 
but  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  absent  when  the  vote  was  taken^ 
iQoved  a  reconsideration.    After  an  animated  discussion  of 
Bomo  length,  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to  by  a 
Majority  of  twenty-six.     Mr.  Wilson  then  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute his  joriginal  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  ouo  hundred  and  forty-one  to  fifty-two.    The  amendment 
being  returned  to  the   Senate,    Mr.   Willard  of   Worcester 
County  moved  its  indefinite  postponement.    An  excited  and 
sharp   debate    sprung    up.      Mr.   Gary  of    Suffolk    County 
Btontly  opposed  the  resolution,  declaring  that  Massachusetts 
''must  submit,"  and  cease  passing  antislavery  resolutions* 
To  this  remark  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  of  Middlesex  replied: 
''It  is   as   much  the  duty  of  Massachusetts  to  pass  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  rights  of  man  as  in  the  interests  of 
cotton," — a  remark  from  which  arose  the  popular  designa- 
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lion  of  "  cotton  "  Whigs.  In  the  course  of  the  debato  Mr. 
Wheatland,  referring  to  the  resolutions  of  former  years, 
said :  "  I  have  voted  for  some  of  those  resolves,  but  I  have 
never  approved  of  them."  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Bristol  County, 
a  representative  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  interest,  then 
especially  sensitive  on  all  questions  which  had  any  bearing 
upon  the  tariff,  opposed  both  that  and  kindred  resolutions, 
Mr.  Hopkinson  of  Middlesex  County,  Mr.  Watts  of  Suffolk 
County,  and  Mr.  Borden  of  Bristol  County,  advocated  the 
resolution  in  able,  earnest,  and  manly  speeches.  But  timid 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Thus  the  reactionary  section  of  the  Whig  party 
compelled  the  legislature  to  adjourn  without  putting  on  rec- 
ord any  condemnation  of  the  fresh  aggressions  of  the  Slave 
Power,  then  becoming  so  frequent  and  so  flagrant. 

This  action  of  the  legislature  could  not  but  tend  further 
to  alienate  and  divide  the  party.  Mr.  Winthrop's  vote  in 
favor  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  a  few  days 
afterward,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Nor  did  the  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Briggs,  inviting  the  citizen  soldiers  to 
enroll  themselves,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  respond  to  the 
calls  of  the  government,  heal  or  prevent  these  divisions. 

But  these  growing  antagonisms  revealed  themselves  more 
clearly  in  the  Whig  State  convention,  which  was  held  in 
September  in  Faneuil  Hall.  There  was  no  division  of  opin- 
ion on  candidates,  though  there  was  a  sharp  contest  on  the 
platform.  Before  it  was  reported,  Mr.  Sumner,  in  response 
to  loud  calls,  addressed  the  convention.  He  spoke  with  great 
power  and  eloquence  against  slavery  in  all  its  forma,  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  in  denunciation  of 
the  war.  With  graceful  force  and  beauty  he  thus  appealed 
to  Mr.  Webster  :  — 

"  There  is  a  Senator  of  Massachusetts  whom  we  had  hoped 
to  welcome  here  to-day,  whose  position  is  one  of  command- 
ing influence.  Let  me  address  him  with  the  respectful  frank- 
ness of  a  constituent  and  a  friend :  You  have,  sir,  already 
acquired  by  your  various  labors  an  honorable  place  in  tho 
liistory  of  our  country.     By  the  vigor,  argumentation,  and 
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eloquence  with  which  you  have  upheld  the  Union  and  that 

interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  makes  us  a  nation 

you  have  justly  earned  the  title  of   Defender  of  the   Corir 

stUution.     By  the  successful  and  masterly  negotiation  of  the 

Treaty  of  Washington,  and  by  your  efforts  to  compose  the 

strife  of   the  Oregon   boundary,  you   have   earned    another 

title,  —  Defender   of  Peace.    There    are    yet   other   duties 

vhich  claim  your  care,  whose  performance  will  be  the  crown 

of  a  life  of  high  public  service.      Let  me  ask  you,  when 

you  next  take  a  seat  in  the   Senate,  not  to  forget  them. 

Dedicate,  sir,  the  golden  years  of  experience  which  are  yet 

in  store  for  you  to  removing  from  your  country  its  greatest 

eyil.    In  this  cause  you  shall  fmd  inspirations  to  eloquence 

liighcr  than  any  you  have  yet  confessed." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  there  were  loud  calls 
from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  the  approvers  of  his 
course.  In  an  able,  adroit,  and  eloquent  speech,  beside  defin- 
ing his  own  course,  he  took  special  pains  to  express  his  un- 
compromising opposition  to  more  slave  States  or  more  slave 
territory. 

There  were  two  reports  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
—one  presented  by  J.  Thomas   Stevenson,  and  the  other 
moved  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips  as  a  substitute.      The  series 
proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips  closed  by  the  following  unequivocal 
announcement :    that  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  make  the 
declaration  that  they  must  be  hereafter  regarded  as  the  de- 
cided and  uncompromising  opponents  of  slavery ;   that  they 
arc  opposed  to  "  its  extension,"  and  "  will  maintain  their  op- 
position at  any  political  hazard  "  ;  that  they  "  are  opposed  to 
its  continuance  where  it  already  exists  "  ;  and  that  they  will 
'^  continue  in  all  constitutional  measures  that  can  promote  its 
abolition." 

The  substitute  was  opposed  by  Linus  Child,  who,  though  he 
liad  previously  acted  with  the  antislavcry  party,  and  had  elec- 
trified the  anti-Texas  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  by  the  cry 
of  "  repeal,"  now  acted  with  the  conservatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  policy  of  not  only  maintaining  past  declarations,  but  of 
taking  an  advanced  position,  was  forcibly  advocated  by  Charles 
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Francis  Adams  and  Charles  Allen.  Referring  to  the  recent 
triumphs  of  the  Slave  Power,  Mr.  Allen  said  the  question  is 
*'  not  whether  slavery  shall  be  endured,  but  whether  liberty 
ihall  be  endured,  upon  tho  American  Continent,"  and  he 
said  he  would  ^'  resist  to  the  death  any  further  encroachments 
on  the  area  of  freedom."  But  Mr.  Phillips's  amendment  was 
-rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven. 

The  antislavcry  men,  tliough  in  the  minority,  were  strong 
in  character,  capacity,  confidence,  as  well  as  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  Indeed,  so  formidable  had  tlieir  demonstration 
«in  the  convention  become,  that  the  eonser\'atiTe  leaders  trem- 
bled for  its  effect  on  the  integrity  of  the  party.  Hurried  con- 
ferences were  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  invoke  the  presence 
and  potential  influence  of  Daniel  Webster,  —  if  not  to  overawe, 
at  least  to  conciliate  and  persuade.  Obeying  the  summons, 
the  great  Senator  soon  made  his  appeai*ance,  amid  the  most 
uproarious  applause. 

Listening  to  a  speech  from  the  stern  and  inflexible  Charles 
Allen,  and  comprehending  the  situation,  he  saw  that  harmony 
was  the  great  necessity.  In  a  speech  of  scarcely  five  min- 
tites'  length,  couched  in  felicitous  and  fitly  chosen  language, 
and  delivered  witli  a  mien  and  manner  imposing,  impressive, 
and  so  peculiai-ly  his  own,  he  uttered  the  words  so  often 
quoted  and  so  well  remembered.  JIq  said  that  whenever  and 
^^herever  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  assembled  there  was 
"  an  odor  of  liberty  "  he  loved  to  inhale,  an  avowed  attach- 
ineut  to  our  country  which  warmed  a  heart  then  old,  but 
which  still  beat  in  accordance  with  hmnan  freedom,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  **  Others,"  he  said,  "  rely  on  other 
foundations  and  other  hopes  for  the  welfare  of  the  country ; 
4)ut,  for  my  part,  in  the  dark  and  troubled  night  that  is 
upon  us  I  see  no  star  above  the  horizon  promising  light  to 
guide  us  but  the  intelligent,  patriotic,  united  Whig  party  of 
tlie  United  States." 

But  that  little  speech  was  little  only  in  length.  Its  very 
brevity  carried  with  it  its  most  profound  and  pregnant  mean* 
ing.  Its  silence  was  more  expressive  than  its  utterance ;  for 
It  revealed,  more  clearly  than  words,  the  policy  of  Uio  hour,  — 
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tlie  statesmansliip  which  had  ruled  tho  country  for  half  a  ccii« 
tury,  aud  of  which  its  author  was  au  acknowledged  chief,  and 
one  of  its  last  exponents,  —  the  statesmanship  of  submission 
and  surrender.     Standing  in  Faneuil  Hall,  with  its  thronging 
memories  of  early  patriotism  and  heroic  sacrifices  for  libei'ty, 
in  the  presence  not  only  of  an  excited  auditory  of  the  old 
Commonwealth,  deeply  moved  by  the  perils  of  tlie  crisis,  but 
of  tlie  flagrant  outrage  of  the  Slave  Power,  dismembering  a 
neighboring  republic,  involving  the  nation  in  a  bloody  war, 
professedly  to  extend  slavery,  what  Counsel  did   he  give? 
Out  of  the  depths  of  his  capacious  mind  and  large  experi- 
ence he  could  then,  as  before  and  afterward,  draw  no  other 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  state  than  the  same  that  had  been 
urged  from  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  and  always  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  oppression  and  wrong.     Union  was  his 
only  watchword  for  that  dark  hour  of  strife,  his  only  talisman 
to  heal  the  diseases  of  his  country,  his  only  chann  to  conjure 
with. 

Mr.  Webster's  counsels  and  influence  prevailed,  and  tho 
party  went  into  tho  conflict  under  the  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion of  its  conservative  leaders.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  nominated 
for  Congress  for  the  Boston  district.  The  antislavery  men, 
however,  would  not  give  him  their  support,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
published  a  sharp  letter  severely  censuring  his  vote  on  the 
Mexican  war.  He  condemned  that  vote  as  a  violation  of 
obligation,  though  it  had  been  given  with  the  majority,  ad 
voting  with  the  majority  cannot  of  itself  make  it  right.  "  In 
&U  ages  supple  and  insane  majorities,"  he  said,  ^^  have  been 

found  to  sanction  injustice Majorities  smiled  at  the 

persecution   of    Galileo,    stood    by   the    stake   of    Servetus, 
•dministered  the  hemlock  to  Socrates,  and  called  for  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord.    Aloft  on  the  throne  of  God,  and  not  be- 
low in  the  footprints  of  a  trampling  multitude  of  men,  are  to 
be  found  the  sacred  rules  of  right,  which  no  majorities  can  dis- 
place or  overturn."    "  And  the  question  returns,"  he  adds, 
"  Was  it  right  to  vote  for  an  unjust  and  cowardly  war,  with 
falsehood  in  the  cause  of  slavery  ?  "     He  reminded  him,  too, 
ibat  his  famous  sentiment,  '^  Our  country,  however  bounded," 

TOL.  II.  16 
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offered  in  Fancuil  Hall,  extended,  as  it  were,  in  advance,  the 
liand  of  fellowship  to  Texas,  and  sharply  characterized  the 
pregnant  sentence  by  telling  him  that  he  had  connected  his 
name  "  with  an  epigram  of  dishonest  patriotism."  The  nomi- 
nation was  offered  to  Mr.  Sumner ;  but,  he  declining,  it  was 
given  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  He  accepted  it,  though  he 
knew  that  the  votes  would  be  few  and  the  reproaches  would 
be  many.  But  the  same  heroism  which  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  carried  him  to  Greece  inspired  him,  in  a  cause  he 
deemed  equally  sacred,  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  forlorn 
hope  which  now  sununoned  the  philanthropic  and  the  patriotic 
to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Winthrop,  however,  was  triumphantly 
elected  by  an  increased  majority. 

Defeated  in  the  convention  and  before  the  people,  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  still  continued  the  fight ;  in  the  face  of  great 
odds,  however,  as  the  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
monetary  interests,  the  party  press  and  party  organization, 
were  unmistakably  against  them.  The  Boston  "  Daily  Wliig," 
edited  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  Dedham  "  Gazette,"  edited  by 
Mr.  Keyes,  —  journals  of  limited  circulation,  but  conducted 
with  great  ability,  —  were  their  main  and  almost  only  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  public.  The  conflict  proceed- 
ed, and  the  divergence  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Whig 
party  became  wider  and  wider. 

The  legislature  of  1848,  like  that  of  1847,  was  pervaded  by 
this  same  reactionary  spirit,  though  tlie  friends  of  freedom 
were  still  active  and  persistent.  A  special  committee  on 
slavery  and  the  Mexican  war  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr. 
Hayden,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  "  Atlas,"  was  chairman. 
A  series  of  resolutions,  general  in  their  scope  and  tenor,  were 
reported,  and  adopted  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  It  was 
thought,  however,  by  the  more  radical  members,  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  growing  out  of  the  war  demanded  that  the 
utterances  of  the  legislature  should  be  more  definite  and 
emphatic.  Consequently  Mr.  Keyes,  failing  to  secure  such 
an  utterance  from  the  committee,  made  a  minority  report, 
which  he  asked  the  Legislature  to  adopt  as  the  sense  of  tlio 
House.      The  report  and  his  speech  accompanying  it  were 
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marked  with  great  vigor  and  power  of  argument  and  language. 
The  House  received  the  report,  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  Hayden,  regarding  this  action  as  a  reflection  and  rebuke 
upon  his  committee,  resigned  his  place.  Mr.  Giles  of  Boston 
.  made  another  report  from  the  same  committee.  The  House, 
however,  adopted,  by  a  decisive  majority,  the  report  and  reso- 
lutions of  Mr.  Keyes,  slightly  amended  by  the  Senate.  They 
were  substantially  the  same  in  sentiment  and  spirit  as  those 
presented  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  the  Faneuil  Hall  convention,  and 
which  had  been  rejected  by  that  body.  It  was  therefore  felt 
by  tlie  antislavery  Whigs,  that,  though  they  were  in  a  minor- 
ity, they  had  achieved  a  substantial  victory  under  the  bold 
and  skilful  leading  of  Mr.  Eeyes. 

But  thougli  resolutions  could  be  forced  through  the  legis- 
lature and  conventions  of  the  party,  it  was  very  evident  that 
there  was  little  harmony  of  feeling  and  purpose  between  tho 
two  sections.  While  the  "  Cotton "  Whigs,  who  were  de- 
termmed  to  adhere  to  the  national  organization,  and  to 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  any  claim  of  freedom  for  that  purpose, 
regarded  the  action  of  the  "  Conscience "  Whigs,  as  tho 
antislavery  men  were  called,  factious  and  disorganizing,  the 
latter  began  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  things, 
and  the  position  to  which  the  party  was  tending,  and  to  re- 
alize the  hollowness  of  many  of  the  professions  that  liad  been 
inade.  They  saw  that  many  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
often  crowded  through  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies 
were  rather  strategical  than  hearty  or  honest ;  more  for  show 
than  use ;  not  fitted,  and  never  intended,  to  bind  the  party  or 
to  resist  the  strain  of  political  necessity. 

Tlie  Whig  State  convention  was  held  at  Springfield  in  Sep- 
tember, 1847.  George  Ashmun  of  that  city  presided,  and 
Joseph  Bell  of  Boston  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. Tlie  leaders  of  both  sections  were  there  in  force,  and 
I  sercre  struggle  ensued.  Mr.  Palfrey  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  one  declaring  that 
the  Whigs  would  support  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  not 
known  by  his  acts  and  declared  opinions  to  be  opposed  to  tho 
extension  of  slavery.    It  gave  rise  to  an  exciting  debate ;  Mr. 
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Wiuthrop  sturdily  opf)Osing  it,  and  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Sumner 
Mr.  Alien,  and  Mr.  D wight  as  earnestly  suppoi-ting  it.  Mr 
Adams  declared  that  he  would  rather  vote  for  a  Democrat 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  than  for  a  Whig  in  favor  o: 
it.  The  amendment  was  rejected  ;  though,  as  a  partial  com 
pensation,  Mr.  Phillips  secured  by  a  small  majority  a  vote  tha 
the  convention  should  not  put  in  nomination  a  candidate  foi 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  Webster  was  present,  and  made  a  speech 
in  wliich  ho  took  strong  ground  against  slavery  extension 
claiming  the  Wilmot  pix)vi6o  as  his  own.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  ] 
feel  something  of  a  personal  intei*est  in  this.  I  take  the  scnti 
tnent  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  bo  that  there  shall  be  m 
annexation  of  slave  territory  to  this  Union.  Did  I  not  com 
mit  myself  to  that  in  the  year  1838  fully,  entirely  ?  Anc 
liave  I  ever  departed  from  it  in  (he  slightest  degree  ?  I  must 
be  permitted,  sir,  to  say  that  I  do  not  consent  that  mon 
recent  discoverers  shall  take  out  a  patent  for  the  discovery 
I  do  not  quite  consent  that  they  shall  undertake  to  appro 
priate  to  themselves  all  tlie  benefit  and  honor  of  it.  Allo^ 
me  to  eay,  sir,  it  is  not  their  thunder."  The  antislavcrj 
Whigs  were  again  defeated.  They,  however,  went  away  froa 
that  convention  more  determined  and  resolute  than  ever. 
They  felt  that  a  rupture  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was  but 
a  question  of  time. 

As  the  time  for  the  convention  drew  near,  indications  in- 
creased that  General  Taylor  would  receive  the  nomination, 
and  that  the  policy  of  slavery  restriction  would  be  abandoned. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  freedom  took  the  alarm,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
such  a  result,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  to  mark  out  such  a 
course  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  demand.  Cliarlcfl 
Allen  and  Henry  Wilson  were  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. Their  antecedents  and  generally  recognized  proclivi- 
ties made  it  probable  and  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  tlicj 
would  not  vote  for  General  Taylor  unless  he  were  pledged  tc 
the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

Conferences  were  at  once  held  by  those  AVliigs  wlio  hac 
striven  to  the  last  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas  anc 
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the  adoption  of  a  reactionary  policy.  On  the  27th  of  May  a 
meeting  vas  held  at  the  office  of  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
There  were  present  Mr.  Adams,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Charles 
Sumner,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Francis  W. 
Bird,  Edward  Walcutt,  and  Henry  Wilson.  Though  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  sacrifices  implied  and  involved  in 
their  action,  they  resolved  at  any  and  every  hazard  to  abido 
by  their  principles.  It  was  unanimously  determined,  if  the 
convention  nominated  General  Taylor,  or  any  candidate  not 
known  by  his  acts  and  declared  opinions  to  be  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  that  "  an  organized  opposition  "  should 
be  made  and  at  once  begun  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  agreed 
to  call  a  State  convention  of  Whigs  and  of  all  others  who 
wonld  co-operate  in  such  an  effort.  On  the  5th  of  June  a  call, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  was  agreed 
ttpon,  and  held  for  signature  in  the  event  of  General  Taylor's 
nomination. 

The  State  of  New  York  had  generally  exerted  a  powerful 
inflnence  on  national  affairs.  Imperial  in  extent  and  re- 
Bonrces,  ably  represented  by  its  strong  men,  occupying  a  comr 
tnanding  position  in  the  commercial  and  political  world,  its 
toice  and  votes  had  ever  exerted  a  large,  if  not  a  controlling 
influence,  sometimes  for  good,  but  oftener  for  evil.  This  was 
ilwajrs  and  necessarily  true.  But  in  1848,  and  in  connection 
with  the  presidential  election  of  that  year,  there  were  special 
leasons  therefor.  Certain  causes  had  produced  disaffection 
with  tlio  national  Democracy ;  and  a  tendency  to  revolt,  which 
&r  a  long  time  had  been  gathering  strength,  culminated  dur- 
ing that  year. 

In  addition  to  general  reasons  was  the  special  motive  af* 
farded  by  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  received 
from  the  national  convention  of  1844,  and  the  gross  ingrati- 
tade  of  those  States  to  whose  interests  and  institutions  he  had 
giten  such  evidences  of  fealty.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  South.  Though  he  signalized  the  earlier 
jeara  of  bis  public  life  by  giving  his  voice  and  vote,  in  the 
legislature  of  his  State,  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  as 
i  slave  State,  he  soon  yielded  to  the  reactionary  movement 
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which  followed  that  violation  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  and 
devoted  himself  so  faithfully  to  slaveholding  interests  as  to 
merit  and  receive  the  name  of  "  a  Northern  man  with  South- 
ern principles."  And  yet,  because  he  faltered  in  the  single 
matter  of  Texan  annexation,  he  was  abandoned  and  deprived 
of  the  nomination,  which  not  only  he,  but  a  decided  majority 
of  his  pai-ty,  desired  and  expected.  This  was  neither  for- 
gotten nor  forgiven.  It  intensified  the  bitter  feud  then  raging 
between  (he  "  Hunker  "  and  "  Barnburner  "  wings  of  the  New 
York  Democracy,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Silas  Wright, 
whose  candidacy  for  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  1844  had  un- 
questionably secured  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  Mr. 
Polk.  His  death,  occurring  soon  afterward,  added  to  the  in- 
dignation already  felt  fn  view  of  his  defeat  and  of  the  means 
through  which  that  defeat  had  been  accomplished. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  primary  meetings 
were  held  at  which  delegates  were  chosen  for  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  to  meet  in  Syracuse  in  October,  1847. 
On  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  contested  seats.  An  informal  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  between  the  leaders  of  the  radical  and 
conservative  wings  of  the  party  that  a  temporary  organization 
should  be  effected,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  "  frivo- 
lously contested"  cases,  which,  it  was  understood,  were  to  bo 
forced  upon  the  convention.  But  that  agreement  was  disre- 
garded by  the  conservatives,  —  a  breach  of  faith  that  embit- 
tered the  minority,  and  led  such  men  as  Preston  King,  James 
S.  Wadsworth,  and  other  leading  "  Barnburners  "  to  refuse  to 
act  as  officers  of  the  convention.  Indeed,  it  was  claimed  by 
the  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  that  it  was  only  this  determi- 
nation to  ignore  the  agreement  that  gave  the  consen-atives  the 
control  of  the  convention. 

The  Wilmot  proviso  was  the  exciting  and  controlling  issue. 
The  discussion  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  ability, 
A  resolution,  prepared  by  James  H.  Doolittle,  afterward  United 
States  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  was  offered  by  David  Dudlej 
Field  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.     This  amendment,  while  promising  fidelity  tc 
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"  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  "  and  to  "  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States,"  pledged  "  uncompromising  hostihty  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  territory  now  free."  Mr.  Field 
made  a  powerful  speech  in  its  support.  "  I  am  willing,"  ho 
said,  "that  our  victorious  standard  should  be  borne  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  or  planted  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands ;  but  the  soil  on  which  it  advances  must  bo 
free!  Ay,  as  free  as  the  untrammelled  soil  on  which  wo 
stand ! " 

Tlic  amendment  was  rejected  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted,  though  it  was  claimed  that  the  latter  and  the  nomi- 
nations were  carried  not  only  by  an  irregularly  organized 
convention,  but  by  a  convention  without  a  quorum. 

Defeated  at  Syracuse,  the  radical  Democrats  met  in  con- 
Tention  on  the  26th  of  October,  at  Herkimer,  "  to  avow  their 
principles  and  consult  as  to  future  action."  It  was  strong  in 
numbers,  in  talent,  and  in  character,  both  personal  and  politi- 
cal. Churchill  C.  Cambreling  was  made  president,  John  Van 
Buren  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  People,  and  David  Dudley  Field  chairman  of  tho 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  address  began  by  a  recital  and  condemnation  of  tho 
action  of  the  Syracuse  convention,  which,  it  averred,  after 
"its  unjust  and  arbitrary  decisions,  sustained  by  partial  re- 
ports, ....  shnirtk  to  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  origi- 
nal size  and  expired."  Adverting  to  its  repression  of  the  true 
Bcntimcnts  of  the  people,  and  also  alluding  to  the  early  anti- 
slavery  history  of  New  York,  it  claimed  that,  while  that  great 
State  was  "  loyal  to  the  Constitution,"  it  was  "  true  to  free- 
dom." It  also  referred  to  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
phice  in  public  sentiment  since  the  days  of  the  Fathers ;  and 
it  entered  its  protest  against  the  promulgation  of  opinions  so 
abhorrent  in  themselves,  so  aggressive  in  their  influence,  and 
leading  to  "  the  extension  of  an  institution  which  is  a  source 
of  insecurity  and  poverty  in  peace  and  of  embarrassment 
and  danger  in  war."  Referring  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Demo- 
.  cratic  party  of  New  York  to  the  "  real  rights  of  the  South" 
18  an  evidence  of  its   devotion  to  the   Constitution,  it  pro^ 
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claimed  its  purpose  to  resist  aggression  from  tlie  opp 
direction. 

Having  discarded  the  action  at  Syracuse,  the  conventio 
clincd  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  ensuing  election,  les 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Mr.  Field  rep< 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  ado; 
Among  them  was  one  which  had  been  rejected  at  Syra< 
and  which  pledged  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  the 
mocracy  of  New  York  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
territory,  then  or  thereafter  to  be  acquired. 

Though  defeat  followed  tlK»e  dissensions,  proceed 
equally  uncompromishig  marked  the  action  of  that  8c< 
of  the  party  in  regard  to  the  presidential  election,  then  • 
at  liand.  Two  sets  of  delegates  were  chosen  to  attend 
national  nominating  convention  at  Baltimore,  each  claii 
to  be  the  sole  representatives  of  tlie  party,  and  the  coi 
was  transferred  to  the  wider  theatre  of  the  national  or] 
zation. 
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DEMOCRATIC   AND   WHIG  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  OP  1848. 

Democratic  national  convention.  —  Position  of  the  New  York  delegation.  — > 
Declaration  of  the  Georgia  delegation.  —  Remarks  of  Dickinson,  Smith, 
Foster,  King.  —  Speech  of  Yancey.  —  Right  to  take  slavery  into  Territoriea 
avowed.  —  Excited  debate.  —  Both  delegations  admitted.  —  Cass  nominated. 

—  Hallett's  resolutions Minority  report  by  Yancey.  — Whig  national  con- 

Tention.  —  Candidates.  —  Conferences.  —  Campbell's  resolution.  —  General 
Taylor's  nomination.  — Tilden's  resolution.  —  Bingham's  resolution.  — Allen's 
declaration.  —  Whig  party  dissolved.  —  Ashmun  takes  issue  witl)  Mr.  Allen. 

—  Mr.  Wilson's  declaration.  —  Remarks  of  Mr.  Galloway.  —  Fillmore's  nomi- 
nation. —  Position  of  General  Taylor.  —  Triumph  of  Slave  Power. 

On  tlie  22d  of  May,  1848,  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion met  at  Baltimore.  The  two  rival  delegations  from  New 
York  demanding  admission,  a  long  and  exciting  contest 
^I'ose.  A  member  from  Georgia  offered  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials  of  one  from  each 
State,  excepting  New  York,  which  should  be  entitled  to  two 
Dierabers.  Mr.  Hannagan  of  Indiana  proposed  that  the  reso- 
lution be  laid  upon  the  table,  to  enable  him  to  move  that  each 
delegate  should  pledge  himself  to  support  the  nominee  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Yancey  of  Alabama  then  moved  to  amend 
tlie  resohition  by  striking  out  so  much  as  related  to  New 
York.  Speaking  for  the  delegates  chosen  at  Utica,  Preston 
^iug  deprecated  the  consignment  of  the  question  to  a  secret 
committee  room,  and  distinctly  avowed  that  they  would  never 
consent  to  have  their  claims  passed  upon  without  the  fullest 
examination.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  speaking  for  the  delegates 
cliosen  at  Syracuse,  expressed  his  willingness  to  trust  their 
c^  to  '•  twenty-nine  Democratic  sisters." 
•An  organization  was  effected  by  the  choice  of  Andrew 
.  Stevenson  of  Virginia  as  president.  On  the  motion  to  retain 
the  two-tliirds  rule,  it  was  urged  that  there  should  be  delay 

tot.  II.  17 
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till  the  New  York  question  was  settled.  Mr.  Yancey  re- 
marked that  "  if  New  York  does  not  choose  to  go  with  us  wo 
will  go  without  her."  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  reported  a  resolution  providing  that 
the  Syracuse  delegation  should  be  admitted,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  taken  the  pledge,  proposed  by  the  committee,  to 
support  the  nominees  of  the  convention,  while  the  Utica  dele- 
gation peremptorily  refused. 

Tliis  report  led  to  an  angry  debate.  The  Georgia  delega- 
tion made  the  distinct  announcement  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  a  Wilmot-proviso  man.  Speaking  for  the  delegates 
chosen  at  Syracuse,  Mr.  Dickinson  characterized  the  call  of 
the  Herkimer  convention  as  tlie  beginning  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  New  York ;  and  he  declared  that  the  same  character 
and  tone  which  then  prevailed  were  apparent  at  Utica.  Main- 
taining that  one  of  the  great  and  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  organization,  he  said  it  was  his  earnest 
prayer  that  the  required  test  of  supporting  the  nominees  of  the 
convention,  which  had  been  described  as  a  degrading  one, 
might  be  accepted  by  all  Democrats. 

Mr.  Smith,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Utica  delegation^ 
entered  largely  into  the  history  of  the  party  divisions  of  New 
York.  Tlie  term  "  Barnburner,"  he  said,  resulted  not  from 
the  Jacobinism  of  its  members,  but  because  they  fought 
against  patronage,  corruption,  and  place.  Denying  that  they 
were  political  Abolitionists,  he  said  that,  though  they  might 
be  defeated,  they  could  not  be  conquered.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Poster  pronounced  the  Wilmot  proviso  an  abstraction 
tliat  had  no  right  in  that  body.  Referring  to  the  meeting  at 
Utica,  and  to  the  prominent  part  taken  by  John  Van  Burcn 
therein,  he  said  that  it  grieved  him  to  say  that  "  tlic  chief 
orator  on  that  occasion  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  re- 
ceived more  from  New  York  tlian  it  could  ever  contribute  to 
any  other  man." 

Preston  King  thanked  Mr.  Yancey  for  the  frankness  of  the 
declaration  that  the  candidate  of  that  convention  must  be  in 
favor  of  extending  slavery  into  newly  acquired  territory  ;  but 
he  distinctly  avowed  that  no  pledge  in  advance  to  support  its 
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nominees  would  eyer  disgrace  New  York.  She  would  never 
take  it,  neVer  listen  to  it.  "  New  York,"  he  said,  "  has 
hitherto  stood  by  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South. 
Bejond  that  she  cannot  go.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision 
of  this  convention.  New  York  will  abide  by  its  resolution. 
Alone  or  in  company,  we  will  fight  this  battle  of  freedom 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

This  clear  and  emphatic  avowal  created  a  profound  impres- 
sion. Southern  members  fully  comprehended  its  significance. 
Mr.  Yancey,  one  of  their  most  advanced  leaders  and  eloquent 
adTocates,  made  an  exciting  response.  He  contended  that 
ttie  inhabitants  of  both  sections  had  an  equal  rigltt  to  take 
fteir  property  into  the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  main- 
tained the  advanced  position  that  slavery  was  '^  one  of  the 
fundamental  pillars  of  the  Gonstitiition,"  and  that  it  had  lieen 
to  recognized  alike  by  New  York  and  South  Carolina.  "  Who 
t*  this  day,"  he  inquired,  "  will  say  that  what  the  fathers 
established  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ?  If  the 
Herkimer  and  Utica  conventions  have  adopted  the  *  corner- 
stone'of  the  Abolitionists  and  Whigs,  in  the  name  of  com- 
nion-sense,  in  what  consists  the  difference  between  them  ?  " 
His  motion  that  the  Syracuse  delegation  be  admitted  to  scats 
l^ecame  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and  uproar, 
which  was  with  much  difficulty  controlled. 

Tlie  speech  of  Mr.  Yancey  greatly  embarrassed  tlic  Norlh- 

®n  Democrats.     Mr.   Thompson  of  New  Jersey   expressed 

Ws  regret  and  apprehension  at  his  position,  avowed  tliat  ho 

hsd  always  sympathized  with  the  South,  and  that  lie  was 

'rtterly  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso.     "  But  to  refuse  a 

delation,"  he  said,  "  simply  because  they  are  opposed  to 

slavery  will  sound  the  knell  of  the  Democracy.     Its  mournful 

pcal  will  ring  throughout  the  Union."     Admitting  that  Iho 

question  of  slavery  was  one  of  life  or  death  to  the  South,  Mr. 

Strange  of  North  Carolina  said  :  "  It  is  certainly  impolitic  for 

tte  South  to  raise  issues  on  that  subject  when  they  arc  now 

in  80  great  a  minority,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the 

world." 

After  an  excited  debate,  the  convention,  late  in  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  third  day,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bartley  of  Ohio,  and 
by  a  close  vote,  admitted  both  delegations ;  but  they  were  to 
cast  only  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State.  Tliis  action  was  sat- 
isfactory to  neither  party ;  the  Syracuse  delegation  protesting 
against  it,  and  that  of  Utica  refusing  to  take  farther  part  in 
the  proceedings.  The  two-thirds  rule  having  been  adopted, 
Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  was  nominated  for  President,  and 
William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky  received  the  nomination  for 
the  Vice-Presidency. 

The  position  of  General  Cass  on  the  great  issue  before  the 
country  had  been  clearly  defined  and  distinctly  pronounced. 
In  a  letter  to  Judge  Wilson,  dated  February  19,  1847,  he 
wrote :  "  The  Wilmot  proviso  will  not  pass  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  death  to  the  war,  death  to  all  hope  of  getting  an 
acre  of  territory,  death  to  the  administration,  and  death  to 
the  Democratic  party."  In  his  letter  to  0.  P.  Nicholson  of 
Tennessee,  written  in  December  of  the  same  year,  after 
writing,  "  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  a 
change  has  being  going  on  in  the  public  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  my  own  as  well  as  others,"  he  added :  "  The  people 
of  the  United  States  must  choose  between  this  restriction  and 
the  extension  of  their  territorial  limits."  The  success  of  the 
proviso,  he  also  writes,  would  lead  "  to  an  immediate  with- 
holding of  supplies,  and  thus  to  a  dishonorable  termination  of 
the  war.  The  treaty  with  the  proviso  would  certainly  be  re- 
jected." Thus  plainly,  though  somewhat  euphoniously  per- 
haps, did  General  Cass  confess  his  change  of  views  and  the 
abandonment  by  himself  and  friends  of  their  position  to  con- 
ciliate his  Southern  friends ;  and  thus  clearly  did  ho  commit 
himself,  his  friends,  and  the  party  that  selected  him  as  its 
candidate,  to  the  policy  of  the  slavery  propagandists. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convention,  Benjamin  F.  Hallctt  of 
Massachusetts  reported  a  scries  of  resolves.  The  seventh 
resolution  declared  that  Congress  "  has  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  several  States,"  and  that "  all  /efforts  of  tlio  Aboli- 
tionists or  others  to  induce  Congi^ess  to  interfere  with  ques- 
tions of  slavery  •  •  •  .  are  calculated  to  lead  to  tho  most 
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alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  ought  not  to  bo 
countenanced." 

Mr.  Yancey  made  a  minority  report,  declaring  that  the  doc- 
trine of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of  property,  be  it  in 
the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  is  the  time  republican  doctrine, 
which  should  be  recognized ;  and  also  denying  the  right  of 
Territorial  legislation  to  regulate  slavery.     This  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen, and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  without 
division.     Although  the  convention  did  not  indorse  the  doc- 
trine affirmed  by  Mr.  Yancey,  which  the  Slave  Power  subse- 
quently sought  to  impose  upon  the  country,  yet,  by  its  action, 
its  resolutions,  and  its  nominees,  it  fully  committed  the  Demo- 
cratic party  against  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  the  general 
government  in  territories  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

The  Whig  national  convention  of  1848  assembled  at  the 
Cliiucse  Museum,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  of  June.  Ex- 
Governor  John  M.  Moi*ehead  of  North  Carolina  was  made 
president.  For  the  presidential  nomination  the  names  of  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  General  Scott,  and  General  Taylor  had 
teen  mentioned,  and  their  respective  merits  and  claims  had 
been  freely  canvassed.  Mr.  Clay  was  the  choice  of  large 
numbers,  who  had  early  attached  themselves  to  the  great 
chieftain,  and  who  still  clung  to  his  fortunes  with  strong 
personal  as  well  as  political  regard.  The  more  moderate 
portion  of  the  party,  too,  regarded  him  as  their  represen- 
tative and  leader. 

There  was  a  class,  however,  who  looked  to  General  Scott  as 
*ffordbig  better  promise  of  success.  He  did  not  represent 
*  policy  essentially  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Clay ;  but  he 
was  a  great  soldier,  and  it  was  hoped  he  could  win  the  sup- 
port of  many  who  would  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  a 
Diilitary  than  by  a  merely  civil  reputation. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Webster  was  never  large;  and  yet 
tliere  were  many  who  desired  his  nomination  because  of  his 
signal  ability,  his  national  reputation,  and  his  location,  which 
I'ecommended  him  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  His 
views,  too,  upon  slavery  —  which,  though  rather  past  and  his- 
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torical  than  present  and  pronounced  —  were  in  more  general 
accord  with  tlie  antislavery  portion  of  the  party  than  those  of 
any  other  man  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
that  high  office. 

But  the  more  active  and  determined  of  the  proslavery 
Whigs,  both  North  and  South,  with  large  numbers  of  no  par- 
ticular views  on  the  subject,  —  men  with  whom  promised 
availability  was  the  main  consideration,  —  looked  to  General 
Taylor  as  presenting  the  strongest  claim  for  their  suffrage. 
His  laurels,  still  green  and  recently  acquired  in  the  Mexican 
war,  his  general  reputation  for  probity,  and  the  popular  tastQ 
for  military  characters,  early  suggested  his  name  as  among 
the  prospective  candidates.  Soon  after  the  early  battles  of 
that  war,  Thurlow  Weed,  a  gentleman  of  marvellous  tact  and 
skill,  conceived  the  idea  of  his  nomination,  and  immediately 
wrote  to  him  his  impressions,  and  cautioned  him  to  be  carefid 
of  his  commitments  upon  the  political  questions  of  the  times. 
Truman  Smith,  then  a  Senator  from  Connecticut,  distin^^ 
guished,  too,  for  his  great  organizing  powers,  entered  heartily 
into  the  project,  und  was  among  the  most  effective  agents  iu 
securing  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  victorious  captain. 

General  Taylor  was  a  Southerner,  a  slaveholder,  and  the  far 
voritc  candidate  of  those  Whigs  who  were  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy of  slavery  prohibition.  His  friends  came  into  the  conven- 
tion with  the  determination  to  use  every  means  to  secure  his 
nomination.  Firm  in  purpose  and  strong  in  nimibers,  they 
were  marshalled  by  resolute  and  adroit  loaders.  They  were 
not  only  resolved  upon  liiq  nomination,  but,  singularly  enoqgh, 
they  were  determined  to  effect  it  without  committing  him  tq 
the  organizntion,  principles,  and  purposes  of  the  party. 

Though  the  current  of  opinion  in  a^id  out  of  the  convention 
was  strong  in  favor  of  General  Taylor,  the  frienda  of  other 
candidates  were  not  idle.  A  conference  was  held  of  thoflo 
members  and  others  opposed  to  his  nomination.  Mayor 
Swift  of  Pliiladelphia  presided.  Governor  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Charles  S.  Morehead  of  Kentucky,  warm  and  enthusiastio 
sqpporters  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  made 
efumest  appeals  |^  his  behalf.    In  response  to  these  appeals, 
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Hr.  Wilson  of  Massacliusetts  avowed  that  he  was  not  only 
opposed  to  tlie  nomiuation  of  General  Taylor,  but  to  that  of 
aiiy  other  candidate  not  fully  committedy  by  his  own  acts  cor 
tlic  declarations  of  the  convention,  to  the  Wilmot  proviso; 
and  tbat,  if  such  a  nomination  was  made,  he  should  leave  the 
convention,  go  home,  and  unite  with  others  in  the  support  of 
one  who  should  be  committed  to  the  policy  of  freedom. 

The  nomiuation  of  General  Taylor  seemed  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. To  test  the  purposes  of  members,  Lewis  D.  Camp- 
M  of  Ohio  submitted  a  resolntion  pledging  the  convention 
ag&inst  the  nomination  of  any  candidate  not  committed  to  the 
organization  and  policy  of  the  Whig  party.  This  resolution 
vas  received  with  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  pronounced  to  be 
out  of  order.  Another  resolution  was  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  New  York  delegation  by  Mr.  Fuller,  but  after  a  severe 
contest  it  was  clamored  down.  But,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position, General  Taylor  received,  on  the  fourth  ballot,  the 
nomination,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  sixty. 

Ur.  Tilden  of  Ohio  then  submitted  a  resolution  declaring 
tbat  Congress  had  the  power,  and  that  it  was  its  duty,  to  pre- 
sent the  introduction  and  existence  of  slavery  in  any  territory 
then  possessed  or  which  might  thereafter  be  acquired.  Amid 
t'^  greatest  confusion,  he  stated  that  the  resolution  was 
drawn  by  the  Ohio  delegation,  who  felt  constrained  to  put 
it  lorth  and  ask  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  their  political  faith, 
^gh  Ur.  Sherman,  of  the  same  State,  deprecated  its  intro- 
doetioa.  The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table,  upon  the 
nM)tion  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Pennsylvania,  who  contemptuously 
bounced  its  friends  as  factionists.  A  resolution  was  then 
iiitroduced  by  John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  declaring  that  the 
^^  party,  through  its  representatives,  agrees  to  abide  by 
^  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  on  condition  that  he  will 
accept  the  nomination  of  the  Whig  party,  and  adhere  to  its 
pvat  fundamental  principles,  —  no  extension  of  slavery,  no 
•cquiaition  of  foreign  territory  by  conquest,  protection  of 
^^Lmerican  industry,  and  opposition  to  executive  patronage. 
Tiiis,  too,  was  received  with  mingled  cheers  and  hisses,  and 
pronounced  out  of  order. 
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Mr.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  amid  wild  excitement  and 
continued  interruptions,  rose  and  declared  that  the  discipline 
of  the  South  had  again  prevailed ;  that  it  was  evident  the 
terms  of  union  between  the  Whigs  of  the  North  and  the 
Whigs  of  the  South  were  "  the  perpetual  surrender  by  the 
former  of  the  high  offices  and  powers  of  the  government  to 
their  Southwn  confederates.  To  these  terms,  I  think,  sir," 
lie  said,  "  the  free  States  will  no  longer  submit.  I  declare  to 
this  convention  my  belief  that  the  Whig  party  is  here  and  this 
day  dissolved.  You  have  put  one  ounce  too  much  on  the 
strong  back  of  Northern  endurance.  You  have  even  pre- 
simied  that  the  State  which  led  on  the  rst  revolution  for  lib- 
erty will  now  desert  that  cause  for  the  miserable  boon  of  the 
Vice-Presidency.     Sir,  Massachusetts  will  spurn  the  bribe." 

Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts  then  rose  and  declared  that 
Mr.  Allen  had  spoken  without  consulting  the  delegation  of 
that  State.  He  said,  "  My  colleague  did  not  express  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  lie  did  not  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts."  This  declaration 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  unde^ 
stood  Mr.  Ashmun  to  say  that  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  pon- 
.cur  ill  the  nomination  ;  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  come  here 
to  express  a  factious  opposition  to  its  proceedings." 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  would  "  not  be  bound 
by  its  proceedings  "  became  the  signal  for  the  wildest  uproar 
and  the  most  tumultuous  demonstrations.  Opposition  being 
made  to  his  proceeding,  Mr.  Stanley  of  North  Carolina  begged 
the  convention  to  listen,  remarking  that  the  gentleman  was 
injuring  nobody  but  himself.  Leave  being  granted,  Mr.  Wil- 
son said :  "  I  came  to  the  convention  a  Whig,  committed  unre* 
servedly  to  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party  and  to  its  organi- 
zation. I  ask  of  this  convention  the  nomination  of  a  Whig  who 
is  unreservedly  committed  to  the  principles  of  liberty.  We 
have  nominated  a  candidate  who  has  said  to  the  nation  that 
he  will  not  be  bound  by  the  principles  of  any  party.  Sir,  I 
will  go  home;  and,  so  help  me  God,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
defeat  the  election  of  that  candidate." 
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Mr.  Lunt,  of  the  same  State,  declared  that  he  had  listened 
with  pain,  and  he  might  say  with  indignation,  to  sentiments 
spoken  by  some  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  he  predicted  that  Mas- 
sachusetts would  give  General  Taylor  a  decided  majority  of  her 
votes.  This  declaration  was  received  with  tumultuous  cheers. 
Mr.  Galloway  of  Ohio  said  that  the  deed  which  had  just 
been  consummated  had  struck  him  with  sudden  and  sore  sur- 
prise, and  would  send  a  thrill  of  disappointment  into  many 
minds.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "  the  advocate  of  free  soil  and  freo 
territory.  I  cannot  be  severed  from  the  position  I  occupy 
by  any  party  machinery  or  alliances.  This  platform  my  con- 
stituents cannot  and  will  not  abandon.  If  a  candidate  is 
orthodox  on  this  fundamental  principle,  they  and  I  can  hail 
and  receive  him.  If  he  is  not,  he  will  be  nailed  by  us  ^  as 
base  coin  to  the  counter.' " 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Ohio  said  that  he  would  not  go  it  blind ; 
that  Ohio  had  been  borne  down  by  the  South,  and  a  deaf  ear 
turned  to  her  entreaties.  "  That  great  moral  principle,"  ho 
predicted,  "  which  h«is  fastened  itself  so  firmly  on  tlic  freo 
^higs  of  Ohio,  will  arouse  to  action,  in  all  the  majesty  of  her 
strength,  the  young  giant  of  the  West." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  manifested 
towards  General  Taylor  in  the  convention,  his  friends  wero 
cheered  by  the  assurances  given  by  several  of  the  opposing 
members  that  they  would  go  home,  consult  their  constituents, 
and  be  guidqd  by  their  determination  ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  the  only  members  who  had 
<»nipletcly  severed  their  connection  with  the  convention,  and 
had  avowed  their  purpose  to  oppose  its  nominations.  It  had 
^u  the  purpose  of  the  leading  supporters  of  General  Taylor 
to  nominate  Abbott  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  But  on  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Lawrence  received 
only  one  hundred  and  nine  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
for  Mr.  Fillmore.  This  gave  the  latter  a  plurality  of  six,  and 
secured  liis  nomination  on  the  next  ballot.  Unquestionably 
the  declarations  and  actions  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wilson  led 
to  this  result,  and  gave  to  New  York  the  honor  which  was 
intended  for  their  own  Conunonwealth. 
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General  Tajlor^s  nomination  was  another  and  a  signal  tri- 
umph of  the  Slave  Power.  He  was  the  favorite  candidate 
of  the  slave-holders,  especially  of  the  slave-extensionists,  and| 
from  the  first,  had  been  brought  forward  as  ^^  the  only  Soutli- 
era  man  who  could  be  elected."  He  had  never  identified 
himself  with  the  Whig  party.  He  had  never  given  a 
vote.  He  had  frankly  said  that  he  had  never  made  up  his 
mind  upon  the  leading  questions  at  issue  between  the  parties. 
Not  only  had  he  refused  to  be  the  exponent  of  Whig  princi- 
ples, but  he  had  accepted  the  nomination  of  bodies  of  men 
not  known  or  received  as  Whigs,  while  they  scouted  the  very 
idea  of  being  in  any  way  bound  by  the  acts  of  any  national 
convention.  So  late  as  the  20th  of  the  preceding  April,  ho 
had  declared  he  would  not  withdraw  his  name  if  Henry  Clay 
or  any  other  Wliig  should  have  the  nomination.  His  active 
supporters  were  mostly  from  the  slaveholding  States  and 
those  free  States  which  had  generally  given  Democratic  ma« 
jorities.  Indeed,  on  the  final  ballot,  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  received  by  General  Taylor,  ninety-seven  were  from 
States  that  voted  for  Mr.  Polk  in  1844.  Those  most  violent 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  most  distin- 
guished  for  their  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Uberal  principles 
of  the  age,  were  most  forward  and  uncompromising  in  their 
advocacy  of  his  claims.  The  delegates  from  the  Whig  free 
States  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  him,  he 
receiving,  on  the  first  ballot,  but  four  of  the  ninety-four  votes 
they  had  in  convention.  He  was  emphatically  the  candidate 
of  the  slave-extension  Whigs,  and  a  class  of  trimming  politi- 
cians from  States  hopelessly  Democratic,  who  expected,  by 
support  and  votes  given  him  in  the  convention,  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  friends  executive  appointments  and  executive 
patronage. 

Having  nominated  this  unpledged  slaveholder  of  Louisianay 
rejected  with  contumely  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  had  been 
supported  by  all  the  Whig  legislatures  of  the  free  States,  and 
branded  its  friends  as  ^^  factionists,"  the  convention  dissolved. 
The  submission  of  the  party  to  the  Slave  Power  was  not  per- 
haps quite  as  complete  apd  decided  as  that  of  its  great  rival ; 
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and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  previous  record  of  honorable  op- 
position and  protest  to  many  of  its  aggressions,  it  had  now 
succumbed  to  the  haughty  oligarchy,  and  had  permitted  it  to 
dictate  its  policy  and  to  select  its  candidates. 

Southern  members  and  those  at  the  North  who  had  joined 
in  this  betrayal  returned  to  their  homes  exultant.  Other 
members,  whose  convictions  were  weak  and  whose  attaclm[ient 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  were  small,  hastened  to  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  then  dominant  policy.  Others  still,  with 
deeper  convictions  and  stronger  attachments,  indigu^t  ftnd 
iggrie?ed  at  the  base  surrender,  returned  to  consult  with  the 
people  and  await  events.  A  very  few,  more  fully  comprehend- 
ing tlie  real  significance  of  this  defeat,  saw,  or  thought  they 
Sftw,  the  necesaity  of  an  immediate  effort  to  arouse  the  coun- 
try to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  gravity  and  dangers  of  the 
ntoatioiL 


CHAPTER    XII. 

POPULAR  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  OPPONENTS  OP  SLAVEBT 

EXTENSION. 

The  Utica  convention.  —  Van  Buren's  letter.  —  His  nomination.  —  Declaration 
of  principles.  —  Meeting  of  antislavery  men  at  Philadelphia.  —  Committee  to 
call  a  national  convention.  —  Ohio  convention.  —  National  convention  called 
at  nuifalo.  —  Mr.  Wilson's  addres^  to  the  Whigs  of  his  district.  —  Mr.  Allen 
aildrcsses  the  citizens  of  Worcester.  —  Call  for  a  State  convention.  —  Con- 
vention nt  Worcester.  —  Resolutions.  —  Address  to  the  people.  —  Delegates  to 
the  Bufifalo  convention.  —  Position  of  Mr.  Webster.  —  Attitude  of  the  nation. 

Having  peremptorily  refused  to  become  members  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention  upon  the  condition  tendered 
to  them,  tlie  Utica  delegates  immediately  issued  an  address  to 
the  Democracy  of  New.  York,  condemning  the  action  of  the 
convention  and  justifying  their  own.  They  summoned  a  State 
convention  to  meet  at  Utica  on  the  22d  of  June,  to  hear  its 
report,  and  to  recommend  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  the  Democratic  State  convention  to  be  held  in 
September.  Colonel  Samuel  Young,  a  veteran  Democratic 
statesman,  presided.  The  meeting  was  earnest  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  speaking  was  eloquent,  racy,  and  sharp.  One  of 
the  speakers  remarked  that  were  one  to  import  a  single  slave 
into  any  State  or  Territory  he  would  be  hung  as  a  pirate, 
"  yet  we  are  asked  to  make  our  flag  carry  slavery  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  to  plant  it  wherever  our  dominion  extends." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  defining  his  position 
and  that  of  the  men  who  had  invited  him  to  become  their 
standard-bearer.  Communications  were  received  indorsing 
the  policy  of  slavery  restriction  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  On 
the  second  day  he  was  nominated  for  President  by  acclamar 
tion,  and  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  for  Vice-President. 
General  Dodge,  however,  promptly  declined  the  nomination. 
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Resolutions  were  adopted,  and  an  address  to  the  Democratic 
electors  of  New  York  was  issued.  In  this  address  the  action 
of  the  national  convention  was  sharply  criticised,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  undying  hostility  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery 
was  enunciated. 

The  "  Barnburners  "  were  the  ablest  portion  of  the  New  York 
Democracy.    They  were  thorough  party  men,  but  progressive 
in  their  tendencies.     Martin  Van  Buren  and   Silas  Wright 
were  the  chiefs  of  this  section  of  the  Democratic  party.     If 
Mr.  Wright  had  not  died  in  1847,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  Buffalo  nominee  in  1848.    All  the  "  Barnburners  '*  of 
1848,  in  their  desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Van  Buren  and 
Wright,  were  willing  to  use  the  Free  Soil  weapons.     But  in 
one  class  the  Free  Soil  doctrines  were  deeply  rooted,  and  in 
the  other  they  were  either  merely  employed  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency or  were  held  rather  loosely.     Prominent  in  the  first- 
named  class  were  Preston  King,  William   Cullcn   Bryant, 
David  Dudley  Field,  Abijah  Mann,  James   S.   Wadsworth, 
Ward  Hunt,  James  W.  Nye,  George  Opdykc,  and  H.  H.  Van 
Dyck.    All  of  these  were  leading  men  in  1848,  all  acted  with 
the  regular  Democracy  in  1852,  but  all  of  them  became  very 
active  in  the  Republican  party  in  1856.     In  the  other  class  of 
"Barnburners  "  were  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  Churchill  C.  Cambre- 
ling,  Samuel  Young,  and  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  —  veteran  states- 
nien,  whose    names    gave    prestige    to    the    movement, — 
John  A.  Dix,  John  Van   Buren,  Sanford  E.  Church,  Dean 
Richmond,   Samuel    J.   Tildcn,  and   John   Cochrane.      Dix 
*Qcl  Cochrane  went  to  the  field  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion, 
*Qd  became  Republicans.     Van  Buren,  Cliurch,  Tilden,  and 
Richmond  clung  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  were  moderately  ; 
^^  the  side  of  their  country  during  the  war.    These  and  others 
ttat  might  be  mentioned  were  all  men  of  influence  and  power 
^  the  Free  Soil  movement.    But  the  "  bright,  particular  star  " 
of  that  revolt  was  John  Van  Buren.     He  was  an  able  lawyer, 
tod  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  popular  orators  of  his  time. 
Daring  the  progress  of  the  contest  of  1848,  he  became  imbued 
^th  antislavery  sentiments ;  but  he  still  adhered  to  llic  De- 
mocracy, tliough  he  never  felt  quite  at  home  there  after  1848. 
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Indeed,  6udi  was  the  brilliant  record  he  then  made,  his  pop- 
ular talouts,  his  prestige  of  name  and  position,  that,  liad  h0 
ixjmaincd  true  to  the  principles  he  then  advocated,  he  would 
unqucslionably  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  R^ 
publican  party,  if  not  its  accepted  leader,  and  would  thus 
have  linked  his  name  with  the  imperishable  history  of  its 
grand  achievoiftents. 

After  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  had  been  consum- 
mated, the  use  of  the  lecture-room  of  the  building  in  which 
the  Convention  had  been  held  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Wilson  for 
It  meeting  that  evening  of  delegates  and  others  opposed  to  tlie 
selection  made.  Fifteen  gentlemen  were  present:  Louis  0. 
Cowan  and  Samuel  Bradley,  of  Maine  ;  Charles  Allen,  Henry 
Wilson,  and  Daniel  W.  Alvord,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Isaac  Piatt, 
John  C.  Hamilton,  and  Robert  Colby,  of  New  York  ;  HoracQf 
N.  Conger  of  New  Jersey ;  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Samuel  Gallo- 
way, John  C.  Vaughan,  Stanley  Matthews,  John  Burgoyne,  and 
H.  B.  Hurlburt,  of  Ohio.  OthcrSf  in  and  out  of  the  conven- 
tion,  who  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  its  action  and 
had  avowed  their  indignant  purpose  not  to  submit  to  it,  had 
been  invited,  and  had  promised  to  be  present ;  but  they  yielded 
to  the  strong  pressure  of  the  hour,  and  failed  to  make  tlieir 
appearance. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  called  the  meeting,  stated  its  object. 
Referring  to  the  action  of  tlic  convention,  to  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  tlic  Slave  Power  in  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  un- 
committed to  the  organization  or  to  the  principles  of  the  Wliig 
party,  to  the  prompt  rejection  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  to 
the  denunciation  of  its  friends  as  "  factionists,"  he  avowed 
his  determined  purpose  to  repudiate  its  action  and  its  candi- 
dates. He  had  called  them  together,  he  said,  to  take  measures 
for  holding  a  national  convention  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  party  and  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  pledged  to 
freedom.  At  his  suggestion,  John  C.  Hamilton,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  was  invited  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Hamilton  briefly  referred  to 
the  disastrous  influences  of  slavery  even  over  the  earlier  ad- 
ministrations of  the  general  government,  and  to  the  opinions 
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and  actions  of  his  illustrious  father  and  of  other  statesmen  of 
his  day.  Robert  Colby,  son  of  ex-Governor  Anthony  Colby 
of  New  Hampshire,  then  a  young  lawyer  of  tlio  city  of  New 
York,  was  aj^inted  secretary. 

It  wa»  then  moved  by  Mr.  Wilson  tliat  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  take  immediate  measures  to  call,  at  an  early 
day,  a  national  convention  of  all  persons  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  and  to  the  election  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties.  On  this  motion  remarks  were 
fiiade  by  several  gentlemen.  Lewis  D.  Campbell  sharply  criti- 
cised the  action  of  the  convention,  denounced  the  nomination 
(rf  General  Taylor,  and  declared  his  purpose  not  to  vote  for 
his  election.  But  he  would  go  home,  he  said,  and  consult 
tlie  people  of  Oliio  before  he  committed  himself  to  any  course 
tf  action^ 

The  motion  for  a  committee  was  earnestly  and  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Allen.    He  was  for  immediate  action,  for  thd 
organization  of  a  new  party,  and  for  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
policy.     Ho  was  followed  by  Mr.  Galloway  in  an  earnest  and 
doquent  denunciation  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  convention ; 
but,  like  his  colleague,  he  too  wished  to  return  home  and  con- 
lolt  the  people.     Mr.  Piatt,  then  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsio 
^  Eagle  "  and  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  expressed  the  hope 
tiiftt  large  results  might  follow  such  small  beginnings. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  a  South-Carofinian  by  birth,  and  an  antislav- 
try  man  by  conviction,  who  had  been  associated  with  Cassius 
M.  Clay  and  others  in  the  conduct  of  antislavcry  journals, 
•poke  earnestly  of  the  aggressions  of  the  slaveholding  interest,. 
«f  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  of  the  wcak- 
ftes&of  Northern  delegates,  by  which  the  cause  of  freedom  had 
^n  betrayed.  After  further  discussion,  the  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Charles  Allen, 
*nd  John  C.  Vaughan.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  conven- 
*wii  should  be  held  at  Buffalo  early  in  August.  It  was  also 
^Ipeed  that  Mr.  Vaughan  should  attend  the  People's  mass  con- 
^ntion,  which  had  been  called  by  citizens  of  Ohio,  witliout  dis- 
tinction of  party,  of  those  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
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to  meet  at  Columbus  on  the  22d  of  June.  The  purpose  of  his 
attendance  was  to  persuade,  if  possible,  the  proposed  meeting 
to  issue  the  call  for  the  national  convention  agreed  upon. 

The  Ohio  convention  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  Vaughan 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and 
reported  a  well-defined  and  comprehensive  platform  of  princi- 
ples. One  of  the  resolutions  invited  all  the  friends  of  freedom, 
free  soil,  and  free  territory,  opposed  to  the  election  of  Cass  or 
Taylor,  to  assemble  at  Buffalo  on  the  9th  of  August  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  The 
speeches  and  resolutions  were  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  had  given  freedom  to  the  North- 
west, indicated  the  only  safe  policy  then  to  be  pursued. 

A  convention  of  the  Liberty  party  was  held  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  city.  Salmon  P.  Chase  presided.  John 
P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  and  Leicester  King  of  Ohio  were 
nominated  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  proposed 
convention  at  Buffalo  received  its  indorsement. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Massachusetts  frorii  the  Pliila- 
delphia  convention,  Mr.  Wilson  issued  an  address  to  the  Whigs 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District.  He  had  been  sent  to  the 
convention  by  the  same  body  which  had  nominated  Horace 
Mann  as  the  successor  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  which  had 
then  unanimously  resolved  that  the  "  voice  and  vote  "  of  tlieir 
representative  "  shall  on  all  occasions  be  exercsiscd  in  extend- 
ing liberty  to  the  human  race."  He  defined  the  position  of 
General  Taylor,  traced  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and 
declared  that  he  became  convinced  that  if  he  consented  to  hi^ 
nomination  it  must  be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  opin- 
ions and  the  betrayal  of  theirs.  "  What  was  I,"  he  asked, 
"your  delegate,  known  to  be  opposed  to  slavery  in  all  its 
forms,  to  do  ?  Should  I,  by  approving  this  course,  give  the 
lie  to  my  own  professions,  and  to  your  unanimously  recorded 
votes  ?  I  could  not  be  false  to  my  own  convictions  of  duty 
and  to  your  deliberately  recorded  opinions  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause or  escape  the  censure  of  any  man  or  of  any  body  of 
men.  I  announced  to  the  convention  that  I  should  not  be 
bound  by  its  nominations ;  and  I  ventured  the  assertion,  in 
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your  behalf,  that  the  Wliigr,  of  the  district  that  had  sustained 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  liio  long  and  glorious  career  would 
spurn  a  nomination  forced  upon  Ihcm  by  the  arrogance  of  tho 
South,  aided  by  the  servility  of  the  North."  He  closed  his 
address  with  tho  declaration  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  tho  convention  or  its  candidates ;  that  ho  repudi- 
ated such  abandonment  of  principle  ;  and  that  he  washed  his 
hands,  then  and  forever,  of  all  agency  in  such  an  ignoblo 
work.  "  Bitter  denunciations,"  he  said,  "  have  already  been 
heaped  upon  me,  yet  I  see  nothing  to  retract.  No  hope  of 
political  reward,  no  fear  of  ridicule  or  denunciation,  will  deter 
me  from  acting  up  to  my  convictions  of  duty  in  resisting  tho 
extension  of  slavery  and  the  arrogant  demands  of  tho  Slave 
Power." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Mr.  Allen  addressed  the  citizens  of 
Worcester  County  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  which  tho 
proceedings  of  the  convention  and  the  issues  at  stake  were  sot 
forth  with  rare  ability  and  force.  His  audience  was  largo  and 
highly  intelligent,  embracing  many  of  the  representative  men 
of  the  county  and  of  the  State,  and  few  speeches  have  pro- 
duced a  more  marked  and  immediate  eflfcct.  Before  applaud- 
ing friends,  he  declared  anew  the  prediction  he  had  pro- 
claimed at  Philadelphia,  which  subsequent  events  speedily 
verified,  —  the  dissolution  of  tho  Whig  party  of  the  United 
States.  "  I  discard,"  ho  said, "  the  old ;  I  look  forward  to 
the  new.  Tho  great  principle  of  free  soil  and  non-exten- 
sion of  slavery  is  the  principle,  overriding  all  otliers,  which 
I  wish  emblazoned  upon  tlio  flag  under  which  we  may  hero- 
after  enlist."  Tho  meeting  responded  to  his  appeals  by  tho 
enthusiastic  adoption  of  a  resolution  proclaiming  that  "  Massa- 
chusetts wears  no  chains  and  spurns  all  bribes;  that  Mas- 
sachusetts goes  now,  and  will  ever  go,  for  free  soil  and  for 
free  men,  for  free  hps  and  a  free  press,  for  a  free  land  and  a 

free  world." 

When  tho  intelHgenco  reached  Massachusetts  tliat  General 
Taylor  had  been  nominated,  and  that  treason  to  liberty  had 
been  more  complete  than  even  the  antislavcry  Wliigs  liad  ap- 
prehended, the  call,  which  had  been  prepared  in  anticipation 
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of  that  result,  was  issued  for  a  mass  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Worcester  on  the  28th  of  June.  Denying  the  binding  obliga. 
tion  of  the  nomination  on  all  Whigs,  because  General  Taylor 
was  not  committed  to  their  principles  or  to  their  organization, 
the  call  repudiated  with  special  emphasis  the  obligation  of 
Massachusetts  Whigs  to  support  it ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be,  and  those  who  secured  his  nomination  wei*e  known 
to  be,  unmistakably  hostile  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  liberty,  to 
which  they  had  so  unequivocally  and  repeatedly  affirmed  their 
adhesion. 

The  convention  met  at  Worcester.  Its  numbers  were  reso- 
lute and  determined,  of  largo  intelligence  and  moral  worth.  A 
committee  on  an  address  and  resolutions  was  appointed,  of 
which  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of  Salem  was  chairman.  A  resolu- 
tion was  reported  by  Mr.  Phillips  tendering  to  Mr.  Allen  and 
Mr.  Wilson  the  warmest  thanks  of  tlie  convention  for  "  the 
fidelity,  consistency,  decision,  and  boldness  with  which  they 
performed  their  duty  as  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
national  Whig  convention  " ;  and  declaring,  too,  that  "  this 
convention  hereby  ratifies  their  acts,  and  assures  thcra  that 
their  services  will  be  held  in  grateful  and  proud  romcmbrancQ 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts."  Speeches  were  made  in 
which  the  action  of  tliat  convention  was  sharply  criticised ; 
and  the  people  were  urged  to  adopt  the  broad  principles  of 
ftreedom  as  the  basis  of  their  future  and  persistent  action. 

The  address,  reported  by  Mr.  Phillips,  was  from  his  prolific 
pen.  It  set  forth  with  great  fulness  of  detail  the  perils  and 
needs  of  the  country ;  the  motives,  principles,  and  purpose 
of  tlK5  men  who  had  there  assembled  to  organize  resistance 
against  the  Slave  Power.  In  that  trying  hour,  when  the 
people  seemed  to  be  yielding  in  powerless  submission,  its  tone 
was  confident  and  almost  defiant.  With  cheerful  hope  of 
future  success,  it  closed  with  these  words :  "  Truth,  justice^ 
liberty,  patriotism,  and  humanity  are  bound  together  in  indis- 
soluble union  and  are  destined  to  share  a  common  triui^plu 
We  know  our  duty,  we  appeal  to  the  people,  and  we  trust  in, 
God;" 

Six  delegates  —  two  each  from  the  Wliig,  Democratic^  and 
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Liberty  parties  —  were  choeen  to  attend  the  Buffalo  conven- 
tiim,  and  a  State  oommittee  of  fourteen  was  appointed,  of 
vhich.  Mr.  Adanw  was  chairman.  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Hart, 
d  Rhode  Island,  made  earnest  and  effective  addresses.  Aniasa 
Walker  and  Joshua  Leavitt  followed  with  warm  appeals  for 
laitj  among  Democrats,  Whigs,  and  all  ollicrs,  against 
these  persistent  and  alarming  encroachments  of  the  Slave 
tower.  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
Tention,  was  then  introduced  bj  Mr.  Wilson.  He  vividly 
probrayed  the  proceedings  of  that  body  and  the  ecencs  which 
triDspired  in  ibe  convention ;  said  he  liad  given  a  written 
pledge  to  the  people  of  his  district  that  lie  would  vote  for  no 
nan  not  pledged  to  Whig  principles  and  againi^t  tlic  extension 
of  slavery,  and  he  proclaimed  his  purpose  to  return  to  Ohio 
md  give  back  to  liis  constituents  tlie  authority  tlicy  had  in- 
trasted  to  his  hands ;  and  then  he  said :  ^^  I  will  take  my 
position,  and  it  will  bo  ri^t." 

The  address  and  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 
The  convention  was  afterwards  addressed  by  Mr.  Giddings, 
iIk)  was  welcomed  with  a  most  enthusiastic  gixetiug.     His 
iddress,  too,  was  received  with  the  most  lively  expressions  of 
ntisfaction.    Mr.  J.  C.  Lovcjoy,  then  a  member  of  the  Liberty 
pirtj,  spoke  with  vigor  and  effect.     Charles  Francis  Adams 
Ittdiown  with  eleamess  and  precision  the  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  liberty,  and  applied  them  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  nation.     Charles  Sumner  followed,  in  a  speech  of  great 
thorouglmess  and  force ;  not  only  enunciating  the  command- 
ing principles  of  liberty,  but  foreshadowing  with  confidence 
^  hope  the  time  when  tlicy  should  be  embodied  in  the  actual 
*&d  triumphant  policy  of  the  State  and  nation. 

Hetchcr  Webster  and  a  few  of  his  father's  friends  were 
I*««ent,  not  to  take  part  in,  but  to  note,  the  pi'occedings  of  the 
occasion.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  said  in  his  admirable  Fpccch, 
which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  that  he  was  au- 
tkorixed  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  had  not  committed  himfclf 
to  the  support  of  General  Taylor,  and  also  that  he  and  his 
friends  sympathized  with  the  purposes  of  the  convention.*  It 
was  the  hope  enkindled  by  these  assurances  which  prompted 
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that  convention  of  earnest,  resolute,  and  hopeful  men  to  d^ 
clare  that  Massachusetts  still  looked  to  Daniel  Webster  to  up- 
hold before  the  country  the  policy  of  the  free  States  ;  that  she 
was  relieved  to  know  that  he  had  not  advised  the  support  of 
General  Taylor  ;  and  that  she  invoked  liim,  at  that  crisis,  "  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  '  optimists '  and  '  quietists,'  and  to 
speak  anjd  act  as  his  heart  and  his  great  mind  shall  lead 
hun." 

Upon  a  pressing  invitation  of  Fletcher  Webster,  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  a  day  or  two  after  the  convention,  visited 
Boston  to  confer  with  Mr.  Webster  in  regard  to  political 
affairs.  But  he  was  absent  from  the  city.  On  his  return, 
Mr.  Wilson  called  again  at  his  office.  Mr.  Webster  com- 
mended very  highly  the  resolutions  and  the  address  of  tlie 
Worcester  convention,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
gentlemen  who  had  called  it  and  participated  in  it,  many  of 
whom  he  recognized  not  only  as  political  but  personal  friends. 
In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  purposes  of  those  engaged 
in  the  movement,  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  they  intended  to 
create  and  combine  a  public  sentiment  which  would  uphold 
those  statesmen  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
break  down  those  who  opposed  it ;  that  they  desired  to  miite 
all  those  who  would  resist  and  overthrow  the  dominating  in- 
fluences of  the  Slave  Power,  and  restore  the  government  to 
the  policy  of  its  founders  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  would  make  "  a 
North."  Mr.  Webster  replied  with  much  feeling  that  thero  had 
never  been  a  North  ;  that,  when  he  and  others  had  striven  to 
resist  the  demands  of  the  South,  they  had  been  overborne  by 
Northern  men,  by  the  representatives  of  such  States  as  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  admitted  that  if  the  proposed  convention  at  Buffalo  could 
so  concentrate  public  sentiment  as  to  sustain  those  who  were 
true  to  Northern  rights  and  interests,  they  would  achicvo  a 
great  and  much-desired  result.  But  he  doubted  their  ability  to 
do  it.  The  South  had  long  controlled  the  government,  was  in 
possession  of  power,  and  had  vast  and  controlling  influences 
at  its  command. 

For  weeks,  however,  he  continued  to  avow  opposition  to  the 
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bomination  of  General  Taylor.  Even  after  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention, he  told  his  friends  that  he  could  stand  on  its  plat- 
form. But  he  soon  yielded  to  tlie  pressure,  and  avowed  his 
purpose  to  support  the  nomination,  although  he  had  previ- 
ously characterized  it  as  ''  not  fit  to  be  made."  This  sad 
confession  and  course  of  Mr.  Webster  afford  an  illustration 
of,  as  well  as  a  key  to,  the  political  history  of  the  nation  from 
the  start.  In  avowing  his  readiness  to  accept  the  Buffalo 
platform,  of  which  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  the  corner-stone, 
and  yet  actually  supporting  a  platform  the  distinctive  feat>- 
ure  of  which  was  that  it  rejected  that  proviso,  he  did  noth- 
ing more  nor  worse  than  the  nation  had  long  been  doing, 
—  attempting  to  combine  and  harmonize  the  antagonistic  ele- 
ments of  republicanism  and  despotism,  of  freedom  and  chat- 
telhood  ;  announcing  the  grandest  doctrines  of  human  rights, 
and  largely  incorporating  them  into  its  laws  and  practical 
legislation,  and  yet  making  no  secret  of  its  purpose  to  main- 
tain and  give  vigor  to  tlie  baldest  and  most  oppressive  system 
of  slavery,  individual  and  social,  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Though  always  aware  of  this  inconsistency,  and  restive  under 
its  imputation,  it  still  went  on  with  these  two  conflicting  civ- 
ilizations. It  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration, 
recognized  with  Washington  that  intelligence  and  morality 
vrerc  the  "  two  pillars  "  on  which  alone  free  institutions  could 
securely  rest,  and  sought  its  own  elevation  and  improvement 
by  developing  its  resources  of  matter  and  mind  while  subject 
and  yielding  to  forces,  old  and  new,  to  which  it  was  ever  and 
necesBarily  exposed.  At  the  same  time  it  sought  with  equal 
and  direct  purpose  to  repress  and  restrain,  to  darken  and  de- 
grade, a  large  fraction  of  its  population,  because  ignorance  and 
restraint  were  the  only  conditions  by  which  slavery  could  be 
maintained. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BUFFALO  CONVKNTIOW. 

BnfTalo  conreiition.  —  Mr.  Chase  prendent  of  the  delegated  eoDTcntioD.  —  Hb 
Adams  president  of  mass  convention.  —  Unity  and  enthusiasoL  —  GoTeinor 
Slode's  letter.  —  King's.  —  Platform.  —  Speeches  of  Adams,  Giddings,  Botlw, 
G  rover,  White,  Nye,  Stanton,  Briggs,  May,  Mahan,  Bibb,  Bird,  and  Sed^ 
iiick.  — Van  Buren*s  letter.  —  Van  Burea  and  Adams  nominated. — Yaa. 
Bnren's  letter  of  acceptance.  —  Popular  feeling.  —  State  oonTentions  in  Ma»> 
snchusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohia —  Movements  in  the  Southern  States.  — The 
canvass. 

On  the  9tli  of  August,  1848,  the  opponents  of  slaveiy  exten- 
sion met  in  convention  at  Buffalo.  Sahnon  P.  Chase  was 
chairman  of  the  delegated  convention,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  presided  over  the  mass  meeting.  A  tent  had  been 
prepared  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  thousands  who 
gathered  there.  Mr.  Adams  stated  the  reasons  for  the  call 
which  had  brought  them  there,  and  enimciated  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  new  organization  must  be  based.  He 
declared  that  they  were  "  under  a  necessity  "  to  denounce  the 
old  organization  of  parties  as  no  longer  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  "  Set  up  your  standard/'  he 
said,  "  of  freedom  and  truth, —  everything  for  the  cause,  and 
nothing  for  men.  Let  your  deliberations  then  proceed,  and 
may  tlic  Divine  blessing  rest  upon  the  result,  so  that  we  can 
take  one  step  forward  to  realize  that  great  idea  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  model  of  a  Christian  commonwealth." 

Unity  of  feeling,  opinion,  and  action  seemed  to  pervade  the 
convention.  The  Rev.  William  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenanters  in  Cincinnati,  sent  a  despatch  which  read 
like  a  summons  to  battle.  It  urged  the  convention  to  "  ex- 
hibit one  issue,  one  front,  one  nomination  ;  courage !  enthusi- 
asm !  anticipate  victory !  "  Governor  Sladc  of  Vermont,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Giddings,  which  was  read,  pleaded  for  union. 
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"Union"  he  said,  "should  be  our  watchword.  Divided  we 
liave  fallen,  and  divided  we  must  forever  fall,  before  the  ell- 
grasping,  oven-caching,  and  never-satisfied  power  of  slavery.'* 
He  would  not,  he  said,  to  prevent  slavery  extension,  take  Tay- 
lor to  defeat  Cass ;  for  "  we  should  have  it  under  either,  and 
should  Ihereforc  take  neither." 

Stirring  and  eloquent  speeches  were  made.  Earnestness^ 
deep  convictions,  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  were  everywhere 
manifest.  "  Let  the  men  of  deepest  principle,"  said  Mr.  Peck 
of  Connecticut, "  manifest  the  most  profound  condescension 
and  the  deepest  humility  to-day,  and  posterity  will  honor  them 
for  the  deed."  Preston  King  of  New  York  introduced  three 
resolutions,  prepared  by  Mr.  Chase,  declaring  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  relieve  itself  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  extension  and  continuance  of  slavery 
wherever  it  had  authority;  that  it  was  not  responsible  for 
slavery  in  the  States ;  and  that  the  only  safe  means  of  pre- 
senting the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory  was  to 
prohibit  its  existence  there  by  act  of  Congress. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  New  York,  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  reported  fifteen,  in  which  were  embodied  the 
clearly  defined  principles  of  the  new  organization.    They  de- 
clared that  the  members  of  the  convention,  obedient  to  the 
example  of  the  fathers,  and  trusting  in  God,  aimed  to  plant 
ttemselves  upon  the  national  platform  of  freedom,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sectional  platform  of  slavery ;  that,  slavery  being  a 
^tate  institution,  they  proposed  no  interference  with  it  by 
Congress ;  that  the  history  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  showed 
tte  settled  policy  of  the  fathers  not  to  extend,  but  to  limit 
.  •larery ;  tliat  the  fathers  ordained  the  Constitution  to  secure 
fte  blessings  of  liberty ;  that  Congress  had  no  more  power  to 
^e  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king ;  that  the  national  govern- 
^nt  should  relieve  itself  from  all  responsibility  for  the  exist- 
^ce  of  slavery ;  that  Congress  should  prohibit  slavery  by  law 
in  all  free  territory ;  that  they  accepted  the  issue  forced  upon 
ttcm  by  the  Slave  Power ;  and  that  their  calm  and  final  an- 
swer was :  No  more  slave  States,  no  more  slave  territory,  no 
fflore  compromises  with  slavery;  and  freedom  for  Oregon,  Cali- 
ibmia,  and  New  Mexico. 
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To  this  comprehensive  and  clearly  constitutional  platform 
of  principles,  policy,  and  measures  concerning  slavery,  wcix) 
added  declarations  in  favor  of  cheap  postage,  retrenchment, 
grants  of  land  to  actual  settlers,  the  early  payment  of  the 
national  debt,  a  tariff  adequate  to  the  current  expenses  of  tlio 
government  and  an  annual  histalment  for  the  debt.  Having 
enunciated  tliis  platform  of  principles  and  proposed  measures, 
they  resolved  that  "  we  inscribe  on  our  banners  Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men  ;  and  under  it  will  fight  on 
and  fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our 
exertions." 

Mr.  Giddings  appealed  with  great  earnestness  and  solemnity 
to  his  friends  to  accept  the  resolutions,  and  there  on  the  spot 
to  enter  into  "  a  holy  and  indissoluble  league  and  covenant." 
Mr.  Butler  declared  that  he  had  tried  to  meet  the  question 
with  a  just  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  liis  fellow-men  and 
"  to  Him  wlio  is  the  judge  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and 
shall  weigh  all  tlie  actions  of  men."  "  I  went  first,"  he  said, 
"  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  I  find  it  filled  with 
this  great  foundation  truth,  that  all  men  arc  born  with  certain 
rights,  among  which  arc  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. And  then  I  looked  to  the  Bible,  and  I  find  that  of  ono 
blood  hath  God  created  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Free 
labor  cannot  exist  where  slavery  liolds  sway,  and  thus  the 
question  embraces  the  interests  of  myriads  that  arc  to  come 
after  us." 

Martin  Grover  avowed  himself  a  "  New  York  Democrat 
of  the  regular  apostolic  succession,"  but  in  favor  of  free  soil, 
of  the  divorce  of  the  general  government  from  the  support  of 
slavery,  and  the  repeal  of  every  statute  ever  passed  to  uphold 
it.  Erastus  D.  Culver  of  New  York,  who  had  told  liis  con- 
stituents, when  they  sent  him  to  Congress,  that  lie  should 
"  fire  upon  the  abominable  institution  of  slavery  so  long  as 
there  was  a  loop-hole,"  and  who  had  bravely  kept  his  pledge, 
avowed  himself  in  favor  of  a  bold  and  aggressive  policy.  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff  of  Ohi^,  who  drafted  the  Wilmot  proviso,  said 
he  was  no  admirer  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  nor  of  the  satanic  sys- 
tem of  political  philosophy  of  which  he  was  the  exponent ;  but 
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he  did  agree  with  him  that  the  country  was  "  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis,  —  an  important,  a  momentous  crisis."    He  gloried  in 
tlie  name  of  Democrat ;  but  lie  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Jef- 
fei-son,  embodied  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  had  mado- 
forever  free  the  great  Northwest. . 

Joseph  L.  White  of  New  York,  formerly  a  Whig  represen- 
tative from  Indiana,  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  Henry  Clay, 
Bharply  criticised  the  action  of  the  Whig  convention  in  nomi- 
nating General  Taylor.  Alluding  to  the  aggressive  action  of 
tlic  South,  he  said :  "  We  have  endured  it  until  toleration  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  now  we  plant  ourselves  upon  the 
platfoi-m  that  our  fathers  planted  themselves  upon,  and  say 
to  the  South,  '  Beware !  The  blood  of  the  Roundheads  is 
aroused.' ''  He  avowed  himself  ready  to  fight  with  Free  Soil 
men  so  long  as  they  should  continue  the  fight ;  and,  when  they 
ceased,  ho  would  fight  on  his  own  hook  and  under  his  own 
banner,  and  that  banner  should  be,  "  Liberty  and  revenge." 

General  James  W.  Nye,  then  of  New  York,  but  subsequently 
United  States  Senator  from  Nevada,  made  a  humorous  and 
telling  speech.  "  A  crisis  has  arisen,"  he  said,  "  when  old 
prejudices  must  be  laid  aside,  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country's  good.  I  have  come  here  to  lay  down  all  my  former 
predilections  upon  this  altar,  to  strike  hands  with  those  even 
against  whom  I  have  formerly  battled.  God  raised  up  a  David 
of  old  to  slay  the  giant  of  Gath.  So  hath  David  Wilmot,  with 
the  sling  of  freedom  and  the  smooth  stone  of  tmth,  struck  the 
giant  Slavery  between  the  eyes.  He  reels ;  let  us  push  liim 
over." 

Henry  B.  Stanton  said  that  "  the  motto  of  the  convention 
should  be  that  of  the  French  Republic :  '  Liberty,  Equality, 
Ffaternity.'  We  have  come  up  to  contend  against  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  slave  interest  to  extend  that  institution, 
which  takes  the  image  of  Almighty  God  on  the  immortal  soul, 
blots  it  therefrom  by  legislation,  and  stamps  in  its  place  by 
1^  enactment  the  name  *  brute,'  '  beast,'  '  property.'  " 

James  A.  Briggs  of  Ohio  said  that  it  was  the  "  principle  of 
freedom,  which  has  magnetized  all  hearts,"  that  had  brought 
together  the  great  multitude  before  Inm.     They  had  not  come 
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up  there,  he  said,  to  '^  sing  songs  of  laudation  to  a  victoriooft 
general,"  but  ''  to  speak  and  to  aet  for  free  soil,  free  speechi 
and  for  negroes  too."  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  tlie  veteran 
Abolitionist,  said  he  had  been  for  a  dissolution  of  the  UnioUi 
but  when  he  beheld  the  movement  which  had  culminated  tlial 
day  ^4)ope  was  renewed."  He  had  thought  resistance  to 
slavery  extension  was  '^  a  small  matter,  a  straining  at  a  gnat 
after  we  had  swallowed  the  camel " ;  but  he^  '^  on  reflection^ 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extension  of  slavery  was 
one  of  its  essential  elements,  one  of  its  main  supports,  and 
that  in  opposing  extension  we  strike  a  powerful  blow  at 
slavery  itself." 

Robert  Wilson  of  Michigan  said  he  wad  one  of  the  instru^ 
ments  that,  in  tlie  Democratic  national  convention  of  1844, 
had  put  aside  Martin  Van  Buren  under  the  same  influence 
which  had  then  nominated  General  Cass,  and  he  came  to  tbati 
convention  "  to  atone  for  the  wrong  done  to  Martin  Van 
Buren."  Professor  Mahan  of  Ohio,  referring  to  the  apprehen- 
sion  of  antislavery  men  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  secure 
a  platform  suflicicntly  broad  and  comprehensive,  said  that 
Liberty  party  men,  "  Barnburners,"  and  Whigs  could  ask  for 
nothing  more,  for  they  had  secured  '^  a  platform  on  which  tlie 
genius  of  Liberty  could  walk  through  the  length  and  breadth  d 
the  laud."  It  Imving  been  reported  that  John  Quincy  Adami 
had  spoken  approvingly  of  the  anticipated  nomination  of  Oeft' 
cral  Taylor,  Francis  W.  Bird  of  Massachusetts  stated  that 
that  far-seeing  statesman  might  have  anticipated  the  nomina* 
tion,  but  he  could  not  have  desired  it,  unless  he  did  it  for  thd 
purpose  of  "  breaking  up  both  of  the  old  parties,  and  bringing 
about  this  union  of  good  men  and  true  of  all  political  partiei 
which  we  see  here  to^ay  " ;  and  he  added,  "  the  last  meeting 
*  the  old  man  eloquent '  ever  attended  was  a  meeting  of  *  con- 
science '  Whigs,  held  in  Boston  at  the  office  of  his  only  son, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  he  approved  of  the  ground  taken 
by  them." 

Henry  Bibb,  a  fugitive  slave,  then  residing  in  Michigan, 
addressed  the  convention.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
attempted  to  vote,  but  had  been  refused  on  account  of 
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eolor;  tbat  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  make  suffrage 
nmYersal  in  that  State,  and  that  lie  himself  took  a  petition  for 
that  purpose  to  G^eral  Cass ;  that  tliat  wary  Democratia 
statesman  had  not  onlj  refused  bis  signature,  but,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  whether  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  principle 
inTolyed,  had  repUed  that  he  was  ^^  not  at  Uberty  to  make  any 
politictl  declarations.''  There  were  also  present  John  C. 
Adams,  a  young  Boston  lawyer,  who  had  just  published  a 
vigoroos  pamphlet  entitled,  '^  The  Northern  No,"  Charles  B. 
Sedgwick,  James  B.  Doolittle  of  New  York,  and  Samuel 
Lewis  of  Ohio,  who  addressed  the  convention,  and  presented 
in  firm  and  fitting  phrase  the  startling  issues  of  the  hour. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  read  by  David  Dudley 
Field.    Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  convention  would  be 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  had  all  their  lives  been  arrayed 
on  different  sides  in  political  contests,  and  concurring  in  the 
object  for  which  the  convention  had  assembled,  ho  waived  all 
claims  to  their  support  on  account  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Wilmot  proviso  Democrats  at  Utica,  and  assured  them  thai 
the  nomination  of  any  other  person  would  be  entirely  satisf ac« 
^7  to  him.    This  letter,  so  expUcit  in  its  avowals  and  so 
Mdliatory  and  patriotic  in  its  tone,  the  action  of  his  New 
Toilc  supporters  in  the  convention,  and  the  conviction  that  ho 
Would  draw  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy,  con- 
IWred  prejudices,  and  reconciled  many  to    giving  a  veto 
^was  against  all  their  previous  prepossessions  and  would 
^  obviously  open  to  misconstruction.    But,  deeply  impressed 
^th  the  desperate  condition  of  public  affairs  and  with  tho 
pressing  necessities  of  the  nation,  they  were  prepared  to  make 
^7  sacrifices  to  avert  impending  dangers  and  to  arrest  ex- 
iting orils.    Indeed,  the  same  principles  precisely  that  led 
them  to  sunder  the  ties  of  party  reconciled  them  to  what  was 
most  distasteful  to  large  numbers,  —  not  only  voting  for  a  man 
to  whom  they  had  been  for  years  politically  opposed,  but  also 
for  one  whose  course  had  been  specially  obnoxious  to  censure, 
sad  who,  they  felt,  had  merited  the  characterization  so  freely 
bestowed  upon  him  of  being  a  "  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles."     ^'  Principles,  not  men,"  however,  had  become 
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their  motto ;  and,  when  all  had  more  or  less  to  bo  overlooked 
in  tlie  same  direction,  they  were  not  disposed  to  scrutinize  too 
closely  even  the  record  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  seemed  to 
them  providentially  to  occupy  a  position  to  forward  a  cause 
they  had  so  nmch  at  heart.  Could  they  have  foreseen  his  sub- 
sequent course,  they  might  have  hesitated.  But  they  were  pro- 
pared  to  forgive  and  forget  the  past,  and  hope  much  for  the 
future.  Instead,  therefore,  of  that  political  profligacy  which 
has  been  so  often  and  so  flippantly  charged  upon  his  supporters, 
a  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  under  such  circumstances  often  re- 
vealed a  sublime  triumph  of  earnest  convictions  over  personal 
prejudice,  of  faith  in  principle,  and  in  the  power  of  truth  over 
distnist  in  man  and  doubt  of  human  reliability. 

Of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  votes,  Mr.  Van  Buren  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Hale  receiving  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  and  there  were  some  forty  scattering 
votes.  Mr.  Adams  being  selected  as  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  the  nominations  were  made  unanimous,  and  Van 
Buren  and  Adams  were  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of  the  new 
party.  Having  accomplished  the  work  that  had  brought  them 
together,  these  representatives  of  the  friends  of  freedom  sepa- 
rated and  returned  to  their  homes,  with  the  rallying  cry,  given 
them  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of  Massachusetts,  on  their  lips, — 
"  Van  Buren  and  Free  Soil ;  Adams  and  Liberty !  " 

In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  Mr.  Van  Buren  fully 
accepted  the  platform  also.  This  gave  great  satisfaction, 
thougli  many  Whigs,  who  had  been  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  their  convention,  and  had  up  to  that  time 
withheld  their  support  from  General  Taylor,  could  not  rise 
above  the  prejudices  of  partisanship,  but  slunk  back  again 
within  party  lines,  and  finally  gave  their  reluctant  vote  for  the 
nomination  which  Mr.  Webster  had  declared  "  not  fit  to  be 
made."  Local  and  mass  meetings  were  held,  eloquent  speak- 
ers entered  the  canvass,  and  pen  and  press  were  largely  called 
into  requisition.  The  vital  issues  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  Slave  Power  were  met,  grappled  with,  and  presented,  as 
never  before,  with  distinctness  of  definition,  force  of  enuncia- 
tion, and  unprecedented  success.    Discordant  elements  were 
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fased  and  blended.  Men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
sharp  antagonisms  of  former  political  conflicts  now  found 
themselves  working  harmoniously  together  for  a  high  and 
common  object. 

Conventions  were  held,  the  Buffalo  platform  and  candidates 
indorsed,  and  electoral  and  State  tickets  put  in  nomination. 
Massachusetts  was  early  in  the  field.     On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Free  Soil  State  convention  met  at  Boston.     It 
was  large  in  numbers  and  strong  in  talent  and  character. 
Edward  L.  Keyes,  provisional  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
nuttee,  congratulated  it  that  the  North  had  been  discovered 
by  the  "  voyagers  to  Buffalo,"  that  at  last  the  north  star  had 
appeared  in  the  heavens.    "  We  have  come,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
call  of  honor  and  humanity,  to  offer  our  devotions  at  the 
Bhrine  of  Freedom.     We  have  come,  like  streams,  from  differ- 
ent fountains ;  but  we  come,  like  Avon  and  Avoca,  to  meet 
and  mingle  in  peace." 

Mr.  John  Mills  of  Springfield,  who  had  long  been  one  of 
the  honored  and  trusted  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  was 
inade  president.  A  convention  of  the  Liberty  party  met  the 
same  day,  which,  after  a  brief  consultation,  formally  dis- 
solved, and  its  members  at  once  took  their  seats  in  the  Free 
SoQ  convention.  This  ready  abandonment  of  its  old  organiza- 
tion by  the  Liberty  party,  and  its  prompt  acceptance  of  the 
new,  drew  from  Charles  Allen  the  remark,  so  enthusiastically 
applauded,  that  "  without  tasting  death  that  party  has  been 
translated." 

The  convention  sat  for  two  days.    Unity  and  enthusiasm 
narked  the  proceedings.      Speeches  of  rare  eloquence  and 
power  were  made  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  John  Van  Buren, 
Charles  Sumner,  Charles  Allen,  John  A.   BoUes,  John   C. 
Park,  and  others.    At  the  head  of  the  electoral  ticket  were 
placed  the  honored  names  of  Samuel  Hoar  and  William  Jack- 
*>n.    Stephen  C.  Phillips  was  nominated  for  governor,  and 
John  Mills   for  lieutenant-governor.      A   series  of   compre- 
hensive resolutions   and  a  long  and  elaborate    address    to 
the  people  were  reported  by  Mr.  Sunmer,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 
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A  few  dajrs  afterward,  the  Free  Soil  conrcntion  of  Ncn 
York  assembled  at  Utica.  Tho  spirit  of  the  BuiTalo  couvei^ 
tion  {x^rvaded  it,  and  seemed  to  inspire  its  deliberations.  Ttu 
principles  it  enunciated  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  thai 
convention  y  and  its  speeches  were  of  tho  same  high  tone  and 
tenor.  It  placed  at  the  head  of  its  electoral  ticket  Roberl 
Emmet,  nephew  of  the  great  Irish  martjr,  aiid  General  Jamcc 
S.  Wadsworth,  who  afterward  fell  iu  the  battle  of  the  Wilder 
ness,  and  who  had  indignantly  declared,  wlien  the  Wilmot  pro 
viso  wa3  throttled  iu  the  Syracuse  convention,  that,  "  tliongl 
it  is  too  late  to  do  justice  to  Silas  Wright,  it  is  not  too  late  tc 
do  justice  to  his  assassins."  It  nominated  for  governor  Gren* 
cral  John  A.  Dix,  then  United  States  Senator,  afterward 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  major-general  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  minister  to  France,  and  governor  of  the  State; 
and  Seth  M.  GateSj  who  had  in  Congress  battled  by  the  side 
of  Adams,  Giddings,  and  Slade,  for  lieutenant-governor.  With 
such  sentiments  and  such  candidates,  and  with  speakers  anci 
presses  of  such  commanding  ability,  the  Free  Soil  partjf 
of  New  York  made  a  most  vigorous  and  brilliant  canvass, 
placed  the  vote  of  Mr.  Van  Bureu  ahead  of  that  of  General 
Cass,  and  seemed  almost  to  liave  annihilated  the  Democratic 
part  of  the  Empire  State.  Who  could  have  then  imagined 
that  within  one  brief  year  the  very  men  who  had  made  thu 
gallant  fight,  achieved  so  much  for  freedcnn,  and  liad  Icfl 
such  a  record,  should  return  to  the  ranks  they  had  so  cffecttt- 
ally  broken,  and,  without  any  guaranties  for  the  security  ol 
the  principles  and  purposes  tliey  liad  so  earnestly  and  elo- 
qui^itly  advocated  and  defended,  aid  by  voice  and  vote  in  again 
placing  in  power  the  men  who  were  found  ready  to  indorsfl 
the  wicked  compromises  of  1850  ? 

The  State  convention  of  the  party  in  Ohio,  cmbracinig  in 
its  ranks  so  much  of  character  and  worth,  was  inspired  bj 
a  similar  spirit.  Led  by  such  men  as  Chase,  Giddings,  Root, 
Lewis,  and  their  compeers,  they  made  a  vigorous  canvass, 
Securing  the  balance  of  power  in  the  legislature,  tlicy  wcw 
enabled  so  to  control  affairs  as  to  sweep  the  infamous  ^^  blad 
laws  "  from  the  statute-book,  and  to  place  Salmon  P.  Cbaso  h 
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the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States.  Like  coaivcntions  were  held 
io  other  free  States,  orgauizations  effected,  and  candidates 
placed  in  nomination. 

A  State  eonvention  was  held  in  Maryland.     Local  conrea* 
tioas  and  smaller  meetings  were  lield  in  Delaware,  Virginia^ 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.      Though  few  in 
number,  there  were  in  the  Border  States  earnest  and  fearlesa 
men  who  deplored  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  though  surrounded 
by  the  most  serious  difficulties  and  menacing  dangers  gave 
pen,  voice,   and  vote    against  extending  to   new   regions   a 
system  that  had  so  cursed  their  own.     In  Missouri  an  able 
address  was  issued  to  the  Democracy  of  that  State,  written  by 
Montgomery  Blair  and  signed  by  several  of  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis.    Without  considering  the  humane  and  teligious  aspects 
of  the  question,  they  urged  the  economic  arguments  derived 
from  the  facts  that  slavery  paralyzed  industry,  degraded  labor, 
and  impeded  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     Viewing  it  in  these 
relations,  they  contended  that  it  was  neither  honest  nor  demo- 
cratic, that  it  was  not  just,  either  to  present  or  future  genera-' 
tions,  to  fasten  and  entail  such  a  system  upon  the  vast  regions 
held  in  trust  for  unborn  millions.     These  moderate  and  prac- 
tical views  were  received  with  favor,  even  by  many  who  still 
clung  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  especially  by  the  Germans 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  new  party,  with  its  principles  clearly  defined  and  its 
policy  and  objects  distinctly  avowed,  went  into  the  contest 
^th  strong  purpose,  unfaltering  resolution,  and  unwavering 
toh.    Under  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  cause,  with  leaders 
of  acknowledged  ability,  eloquence,  experience,  and  tact,  it 
oonducted  a  canvass  of  unprecedented  vigor,  and  achieved 
results  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  votes  it  cast. 
Though  restricted  by  constitutional  obligations  which  it  fully, 
if  reluctaiitly,  acknowledged,  it  went  into  the  conflict  unham- 
pered by  any  affiliation  with  a  "  Southern  wing,"  and  pleaded, 
with  unbated  breath  and  without  restraint,  for  the  largest 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  na- 
tion, though  its  immediate  and  proximate  purposes  were  the 
defeat  of  slavery  extension  and  the  absolute  overthrow  of  the 
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Slave  Power.  With  no  expectation  of  victory,  —  indeed,  t 
the  certainty  of  defeat,  —  more  than  two  hundred  and  nin 
thousand  men  cast  their  votes  for  a  principle.  Though  1 
new  party  of  freedom  secured  no  electoral  vote,  and  but  i 
members  of  Congress,  "  its  success,"  in  the  language  of  ] 
mund  Quincy, ''  was  miprecedented,  taking  into  considerat 
its  brief  existence  and  formidable  foes." 
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Death  of  Mr.  Adams.  —  His  earnest  advocacy  of  the  right  of  petition.  —  Chango 
of  views  concerning  Abolitionism.  —  Democratic  defeat  in  the  State  of  Ifew 
York. —  Radical  utterances  of  Mr.  Seward.—  His  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  —  Ohio  early  in  the  antislavery  ranks.  —  Prominent  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Chase.  —  Friends  of  freedom  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  new  legia- 
kture. — Adroit  management. — Repeal  of  '*  black  laws." — Election  of  Mr. 
Chnse  to  United  States  Senate. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1848,  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
st-ricken  with  apoplexy  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  was  bonie  to  the  Speaker's  room,  where,  two 
days  afterward,  the  aged  statesman  died.  It  was,  in  his  own 
toTicbing  words,  his  "  last  of  earth,"  a  striking  but  fitting 
<ilo8e  of  a  long  and  illustrious  career.  Indeed,  had  it  been 
J^ft  for  him  to  choose  the  mode  of  his  departure,  he  could 
kardly  have  chosen  a  death  in  richer  harmony  with  his  life. 
^11  the  very  spot  of  his  grandest  triumphs,  under  the  roof  that 
"^d  80  often  resounded  with  his  ringing  words,  "  the  old  man 
eloquent  *'  passed  away. 

Tlioiigh  Mr.  Adams  was  distinguished  above  all  others  in 
his  earnest,  persistent,  and  finally  triumphant  vindication  of 
*lic  riglit  of  petition  and  freedom  of  speech,  he  was  not,  at 
l^ast  until  near  the  close  of  life,  in  hearty  accord  with  Aboli- 
tionists, with  whom  he  never  affiliated,  from  whom  he  often 
^^ived  severe  criticisms   and  censures,  and  to  whom  ho 
^^metimes  applied  words  indicating  little  confidence  in  their 
plans,  if  in  their  purposes,  of  action.     Yet  he  was  a  trusted 
*^er  in  their  great  fight  for  freedom  of  speech,  while  it  was 
*^8  Voice  that  first  enunciated  the  doctrine  —  novel  to  all,  and 
P^tly  distasteful  to  slaveholders  —  of  the  right  of  the  gov- 
^^mcnt,  under  the  war  power,  to  emancipate  the  slaves  ;  the 
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very  right  on  which  President  Lincoln  based  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation. 

As,  however,  he  drew  near  the  close  of  life,  his  views, 
changed.  If  his  abhorrence  of  slavery  did  not  increase,  his 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  his  country  deepened,  and  he  became 
more  and  more  cognizant  of  the  machinations  of  those  who 
seemed  determined  either  to  make  the  government  entirely 
subservient  to  the  behests  of  the  Slave  Power  or  to  destroy  it. 
His  long  participation  in  public  affairs,  his  intimate  relations 
with  public  men,  his  protracted  observation  of  statesmen  and 
their  measures,  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the  schemings 
and  the  indirect  purposes  of  too  many,  who,  with  fair  profes- 
sions, sought  merely  to  promote  their  own  personal  and  par- 
tisan ends,  protected  him  from  what  deceived  others,  and  pre- 
pared him  to  interpret  both  the  utterances  and  the  silences  of 
those  who  spoke  as  loudly  and  as  intelligibly  in  his  car  by  the 
latter  as  by  the  former.  John  Minor  Botts,  in  his  history  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  disastrous  failure  of  the  great  Rcl)el- 
lion,  states  that  the  policy  and  avowed  purposes  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn converted  him,  and  that  the  open  and  brazen  avowals 
that  the  acquisition  of  Texas  was  mainly  sought  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  slavery  made  Mr.  Adams  an  Abolitionist.  Mr. 
Botts  gives  the  substance  of  an  interview,  after  he  had 
expressed  sentiments  he  had  not  been  understood  to  enter- 
tain. "  Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  House,"  he  said,  "  we 
walked  down  together,  and  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  his 
remarks,  which  I  do  not  now  precisely  recollect,  and  said  that 
I  thought  he  did  not  intend  to  say  all  that  his  language  could 
imply.  '  Yes,'  he  replied, '  I  said  it  deliberately  and  purpose- 
ly.' '  But,'  said  I, '  Mr.  Adams,  you  are  not  an  Abolitionist.' 
*  Yes,  I  am,'  said  he.  '  I  never  have  been  one  until  now ; 
but  when  I  see  the  Constitution  of  my  country  struck  down 
by  the  South  for  such  purposes  as  are  openly  avowed,  no 
alternative  is  left  me.  I  must  oppose  them  with  all  the 
means  within  my  reach.  I  must  fight  the  Devil  with  his  own 
fire ;  and,  to  do  this  cflFectually,  I  am  obliged  to  co-operate 
with  the  Abolition  party,  who  have  been  hateful  to  me  here- 
tofore.   If  the  South  had  consulted  her  true  interest,  and  fol* 
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lowed  your  counsel  on  the  Twenty-first  Rule  and  on  the  Texa^ 
question,  their  institutions  would  never  have  been  endangerea 
by  the  North;  but,  if  matters  are  to  take  the  shape  fore* 
shadowed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others  of  the  Democratic  party, 
then  no  one  can  foretell  what  may  be  the  consequences.'  " 

Nor  did  Mr.  Adams  express  his  convictions  in  equivocal 

and  mealy  words.     In  August,  1847,  he  wrote  to  Governor 

Slade  of  Vermont  that  the  existence  of  slavery  was  "  a  moral 

pestilence  "  which  "  preyed  on  the  human  race  "  ;  that  it  was 

"the  great  evil  now  suffered  by  the  race  of  men, — an  evil  to 

be  extinguished  by  the  will  of  man  himself  and  by  the  opera- 

tious  of  that  will."     He  declared  his  belief,  that,  "  if  the  will 

of  the  free  portion  of  this  North  American  people  could  be 

organized  for  action,  the  people  of  the  whole  American  Union 

would  ipso  facto  become  free."    He  avowed  himself  in  favor 

of  an  improvement  in  "the  popular  education,"  which,  he 

said, "  shall  administer  to  the  soul  of  every  male  child  born 

within  the  free  portion  of  these  States  the  principle  of  that 

oath  which  it  is  said  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  administered 

to  his  son  Hannibal  with  reference  to  Roniie,  —  eternal,  inex- 

tingniahable  hatred,  not  to  Rome,  nor  any  existing  nation,  but 

to  slavery  throughout  the  earth." 

"  The  revolution,"  he  said,  "  to  be  effected  in  the  North 
American  confederacy,  preliminary  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
tliroughout  the  earth,  is  in  the  will  of  the  portion  of  the  Amer- 
^  people  already  free.  Tliey  now  suffer  themselves  to  be 
told  that  slavery  is  nothing  to  them,  and  they  sleep  in  bonds 
^  voluntary  servitude.  How  long  they  will  so  sleep  it  will  be 
of  no  use  for  me  to  inquire.  The  day  of  their  awakening  is 
'^serred  for  a  future  age." 

Mr.  Adams  had  witnessed  for  fifteen  years  the  continued 
•ffiressions  of  the  Slave  Power  and  its  continued  successes. 
No  Wonder,  then,  that  the  venerable  statesman  looked  not  to 
the  immediate  future,  but  to  a  coming  age,  for  that  awakening 
of  the  people  which  was  to  precede  and  procure  that  breaking 
of  those  "  bonds  of  voluntary  servitude  "  he  so  much  deplored, 
»nd  of  whose  speedy  loipture  he  was  so  hopeless.  Indeed, 
his  very  hopelessness  revealed  a  deeper  insight  into  the  na- 
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ture,  workings,  and  tenacity  of  the  system  than  did  the  mor^ 
positive  and  confident  utterances  and  anticipations  of  those 
who  criticised  him  for  his  lack  of  zeal  and  want  of  co-opera- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  position,  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  struggle  which  at  once  witnessed  and  attested  that 
awakening,  and  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  what  he 
60  thoroughly  deprecated  and  so  evidently  understood. 

But  even  while  the  golden  radiance  of  the  great  man's  de- 
parture lingered  in  the  horizon,  there  was  heralded  the  rising 
of  two  ascending  luminaries,  who  were  destined  to  shine  in  the 
political  firmament  with  great  and  signal,  if  not  with  the  same 
effulgence,  —  men  who  not  only  trod  worthily  in  the  footsteps 
in  which  he  had  walked,  but  who  did  not  hesitate  to  go  far- 
ther in  the  same  path  in  which  he  had  led  the  way,  to  take 
up  and  proclaim  a  more  perfect  evangel,  of  which  his  had 
been  but  the  forerunner.  Just  one  year  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  theatre  on  which  he  had  borne 
so  prominent  and  important  a  part  were  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  and 
Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio.  Both  were  deeply  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  had  labored  earnestly  in  its  belialf. 
Both  were  men  of  large  capacity,  superior  culture,  laudable 
ambition,  and  tireless  industry ;  and  their  entrance  upon  this 
new  and  broader  sphere  of  action  was  welcomed  by  the  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  nation  with  high  and  exciting  hopes  that 
they  would  prove  worthy  champions  of  a  noble  cause.  Nor 
were  these  hopes  doomed  to  disappointment. 

In  the  election  of  1848,  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York 
had  been  riven  in  twain  and  completely  routed.  The  Whigs 
had  elected  all  but  one  of  its  thirty-four  members  of  Congress. 
They  had  secured  four  fifths  of  the  legislature,  and  Hamilton 
Fish  had  been  elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  one  hundred 
thousand.  Mr.  Seward  had  done  much  to  retain  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  of  that  and  other  Northern  States,  notwith- 
standing the  rejection  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  by  the  national 
convention.  During  the  presidential  canvass  he  said  little  of 
platforms  or  candidates,  but  spoke  with  signal  ability  in  behalf 
of  the  Union,  equal  rights,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coimtry,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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Duriiig  this  canvass  he  addressed  a  convention  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  presented  the  issues  growing  out  of  the  exist- 
^ce  of  slavery  with  singular  boldness    and  distinctness  of 
utterance.     At  the  same  time  he  described  with  philosophic 
accuracy  and  with  marvellous  force  and  felicity  of  language 
the  distinction  between  the  party  of  freedom  and  the  party 
of  slavery.    He  declared  the  antagonistic  elements  of  Ameri- 
can society  to  be  freedom  and  slavery.    "  Freedom,"  he  said, 
**  is  iu  harmony  with  our  system  of  government  and  with  the 
spirit   of  the  age,  and  is  therefoi'e   passive   and  quiescent. 
Slavery  is  in  conflict  with  that  system,  with  justice,  and  with 
humanity,  and  is  therefore  organized,  defensive,  active,  and 
perpetually  aggressive.    Freedom  insists  on  the  emancipation 
and  elevation  of  labor ;  slavery  demands  soil  moistened  with 
tears  and  blood."     Resulting  from  these  elements,  the  Ameri- 
can peoide  were  divided,  he  affirmed,  into  the  party  of  freedom 
and  the  party  of  slavery.    "  The  party  of  slavery,"  he  said, 
"upholds  an  aristocracy  founded  on  the  humiliation  of  labor 
aa  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  chivalrous  republic.    The 
party  of  freedom  maintains  universal  suffrage,  which  makes 
njen  equal  before  the  laws,  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of  a  com- 
nwn  Creator.    The  party  of  slavery  cherishes  ignorance  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  security  for  oppression.    The  party  of 
liberty  demands  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  because  it  is  the 
wfeguard  of  republican  institutions.     The  party  of  slavery 
declares  that  institution  munificent  and  approved  of  God,  and 
therefore  inviolable.     The  party  of  freedom  seeks  complete 
4Qd  universal  emancipation." 

Admitting  that  the  Whig  party  had  fallen  from  its  ancient 
faith  and  was  comparatively  unsound,  he  claimed  that  it  was 
the  truest  and  most  faithful  of  the  two  parties,  the  one  or  the 
other  of  which  must  prevail.    He  gave  expression  to  the  preg- 
^»*nt  thought  tliat  the '  Whig  party  was  as  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  freedom  as  the  "  inert  conscience  "  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  permit  it  to  be,  and  he  urged  the  duty  of 
making  it  more  faithful.    "  Slavery,"  he  said,  "  can  be  limited 
to  its  present  bounds,  it  can  be  ameliorated,  it  can  be  and  must 
be  abolished ;  and  you  and  I  can  and  must  do  it."    Maintain- 
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iiig  that  the  strength  of  slavery  did  not  lie  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  but  in  the  erroneous  sentiments  of  the 
American  people,  he  urged  the  men  of  Ohio  to  "  inculcate  " 
the  "  law  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  of  man  under  the  paternal 
roof,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  taught  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  churches.  "  Reform  your  own  code,"  he  continued ; 
"  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  fugitive  who  lays  his  weary 
limbs  at  your  door,  and  defend  him  as  you  would  your  paternal 
gods  ;  correct  your  own  error,  that  slavery  has  any  constitu- 
tional guaranty  which  may  not  be  released  and  ought  not  to 
be  relinquished.  Say  to  slavery,  when  it  shows  its  *  bond ' 
and  demands  its  '  pound  of  flesh,'  that  if  it  draws  one  drop 
of  blood  its  life  shall  be  the  forfeit." 

These  sentiments,  thus  decided,  not  to  say  defiant,  were 
expressed  in  dignified  language,  with  forensic  art  and  the 
adroitness  of  the  statesman,  who  made  the  manner  strengthen 
and  enforce  the  matter  of  his  discourse.  He  counselled,  too, 
their  inculcation  with  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  benevolence, 
and  not  of  retaliation  and  fanaticism;  and  he  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  by  so  doing  they  would  bring  the  friends  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  effective  aggression  upon  slavery,  and  that  when  the 
public  mind  should  will  its  abolition  a  way  would  be  opened 
to  do  it.  Ho  urged  them  not  to  overlook  the  attainable  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  unattainable,  and  to  "  remember 
that  no  human  work  is  done  without  preparation."  "  God," 
he  said,  "works  out  his  sublimest  purposes  among  men  with 
preparation.  There  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, '  Prepare  ye  the  way ! '  before  the  Son  of  man  could 
come.  There  was  a  John  before  there  was  a  Jesus ;  there 
was  a  baptism  of  water  before  there  was  a  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire."  With  sentiments  like  these  and  with 
purposes  so  fully,  frankly,  and  felicitously  expressed,  he  was 
elected,  in  February,  1849,  with  only  thirty  opposing  votes,  to 
represent  the  imperial  State  of  New  York  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  no  State  made  more  vigorous  or  more  successful 
efforts  in  the  antislavery  struggle,  or  numbered  among  its 
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leddOi'S  men  of  greater  earnestness,  more  sterling  integrity, 
and  signal  ability  than  Ohio.     Receiving  among  its  earliest 
settlers,  especially  in  its  northern  and  eastern  portions,  im- 
migrants  from  New  England    and  those  of  New   England 
origin,  it  waa  largely  impregnated  with  the  ideas,  general 
pm-poses,  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  obtained 
in  the  Pilgrim  States.     There  were,  too,  some  of  the  ablest 
and  purest  men  in  church  and  state  pledged  to  the  avowal  and 
advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  human  rights,  not  only  as  matters 
of  tlieorj',  but  as  the  recognized  principles  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  as  the  rules  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  action.     A 
legitimate  result  of  these  efforts  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
social  and  combined  movements — under  the  lead  of  such  men 
as  Samuel  Crothcrs  and  John  Rankin,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
Josliua  R.  Giddings,  James  G.  Birney  and  Dr.  Bailey,  Thomas 
Morris  and  Leicester  King,  Samuel  Lewis,  and  others  —  to 
purge  the  churches  of  all  complicity  with  slavery,  to  absolve 
its  political  parties  from  their  bondage  to  the  Slave  Power, 
wid  to  purify  as  much  as  possible  every  source  of  influence  in 
the  commonwealth.     In  the  production  of  these  results  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  purposes  the  "  Philanthropist " 
had  been  published,  Oberlin  College  established,  and  the  Lib- 
erty Party  welcomed  and  vigorously  sustained.     Conventions 
^ere  held,  antislavery  addresses  and  sermons   delivered,  so- 
cieties organized,  and  Abolition  documents  scattered  far  and 
wide. 

In  tlie  formation  of  the  Liberty  party  Mr.  Chase  had  taken 
^  active  part.    From  his  pen  were  issued  its  platform  and  ad- 
^^,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  clearest  and  most  dis- 
eriminating  papers  of  the  struggle,  upon  the  constitutional 
limits,  provisions,  and  obligations  concerning  slavery  and  the 
slave  States.     This  party,  basing  its  action  on  moral  grounds, 
the  pioneer  of  all  subsequent  organizations  which  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  slavery  by  political  action, 
received  nowhere  else  a  more  enthusiastic  support.     The  non- 
resistant  and  non-voting  policy  found  few  adherents  in  Ohio  ; 
and  the  principle  of  meeting  a  political  evil  by  political  action 
encountered  few  who  denied  its  soundness  and  necessity. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  fruits  of  those 
years  of  earnest  toil,  the  election  of  1848  resulted  in  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  tliousand  for  tlie  Free  Soil  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  in  the  choice  of  a  legislature  in  wliich  the  friends 
of  freedom  held  the  balance  of  power.  The  Senate  was  equally 
divided  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats.  In  the  House 
tliere  were  thirty-four  Whigs  and  tliirty-four  Democrats,  and 
two  members  elected,  in  opposition  to  both  parties,  as  Free- 
Soilers.  Several  Democrats  and  Wliigs  were  elected,  how- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  Free  Soil  votes,  or  by  the  miion  of  Free- 
Soilers  with  Whigs  or  Democrats.  The  legislature,  thus 
chosen,  had  nearly  the  whole  appointing  power  of  the  State. 
A  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  elected,  two  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  to  be  chosen,  and  a  large  number  of  less 
important  offices  were  to  be  filled.  Tlie  existence  of  what 
were  familiarly  termed  the  "  black  laws  "  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  during  the  canvass ;  the  Democrats  gen- 
erally defending  them,  a  majority  perhaps  of  the  Whigs  desir- 
ing a  modification,  and  the  Free-Soilers  demanding  their  un- 
conditional repeal.  Such  was  the  composition  of  that  legisla- 
ture, and  such  was  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  friends  of  human  rights  to  use  their  power  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  best  inure  to  the  interests  of  freedom. 
The  results  amply  vmdicated  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of  their 
course.  Without  ignoring  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence 
in  what  secured  such  large  results  by  numbers  so  insignificant, 
from  means  so  seemingly  uiadequate,  and  in  spite  of  agencies 
which  threatened  defeat,  instead  of  triumph,  tliere  arc  revealed 
in  this  election  and  its  immediate  results  striking  illustrations 
of  what  may  be  acliieved  by  a  brave  and  persistent  adherence 
to  principle  and  a  wise  use  of  even  the  most  inconsiderable 
means. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  legislature,  the  Free  Soil 
members,  including  Townsend  and  Morse,  the  two  indepen- 
dent members,  and  eleven  who  had  been  elected  by  the  union 
of  Free  Soil  and  Whig  votes,  held  a  caucus.  At  that  meeting 
a  motion  was  made  that  each  member  should  attend  all  the  Buh- 
sequent  meetings  of  the  Free  Soil  caucus,  and  pledge  liimaAlf 
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to  support  its  decisions  in  regard  to  all  matters  likely  to  come 
up  for  legislative  action.  The  eleven  supported  the  motion  ; 
but  the  two,  recognizing  tlieir  paramount  obligations  to  use 
their  legislative  powers  only  as  fealty  to  freedom  and  their 
constituents  demanded,  refused  to  support  the  motion  or  to 
give  the  pledge.  This  refusal  incensed  their  associates,  who 
declared  them  to  be  no  longer  members  of  the  Free  Soil  party 
of  the  House. 

The  meeting  broke  up  without  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  called,  and  to  the  evident  discomfituBC  of  the 
Free  Soil  Whigs.  The  two  independent  members  thereupon 
informed  their  Whig  associates  that,  \i  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  attend  their  meetings,  they  should  constitute  themselves 
the  Independent  Free  Soil  party  of  the  legislature.  This  posi- 
tion gave  them  great  power  with  both  pai*ties,  and  no  doubt 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  extraordinary  results  which  two  men, 
m  a  legislative  body  of  one  hundred  and  six  members,  were 
enabled  to  accomplish. 

Holding  the  balance  of  power,  they  naturally  became  objects 
of  solicitude  and  electioneering  effort  witli  both  Whigs  and 
Democrats ;  the  Wliigs  having  the  advantage,  in  that  several 
of  their  members  had  been  elected  by  the  aid  of  Free  Soil 
votes.  The  political  objects  of  special  interest  and  effort  at 
that  time  were  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  the 
proposed  action  in  respect  to  the  "  black  laws,"  and  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  these  objects  tlie 
Democrats  were  specially  solicitous  concerning  the  election  of 
judges,  as  tliere  existed  an  impression  that  the  question  con- 
cerning election  districts,  in  which  they  were  particularly 
interested,  might  be  brought  before  them  for  adjudication; 
the  Free  Soil  members  making  it  a  condition  precedent  of 
tlieir  co-operation  with  any  party  that  the  "  black  laws " 
should  be  repealed. 

The  greatest  triumph,  however,  of  that  remarkable  election 
was  found  in  the  repeal  of  the  "  black  laws,"  which  disgraced 
the  statute-book  of  the  State,  and  which  had  been  the  objects 
of  the  special  hostility  of  antislavery  men,  though  tliey  had 
found  earnest  Democratic  defenders  in  the  previous  canvas. 
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These  laws  required  the  colored  people  to  give  bonds  for  goo( 
behavior  as  a  condition  of  residence,  excluded  them  from  th* 
schools,  denied  them  the  right  of  testifying  in  courts  of  jufi 
tice  when  a  white  man  was  party  on  either  side,  and  sub 
jected  them  to  other  unjust  and  degrading  disabilities.  Ai 
Mr.  Chase  had  been  an  avowed  opposer  of  these  inhuman  stat 
utcs,  they  very  properly  selected  liim  as  their  adviser,  and  re 
quested  him  to  draught  a  proper  bill.  This  he  did  by  preparinj 
one  that  would  secure  substantially  their  object,  but  at  th< 
same  time  excite  as  little  as  possible  the  hostility  of  memben 
who  had  at  heart  small  sympathy  with  the  purpose  in  view 
Aiming  to  make  the  most  of  the  favorable  conjunction  of  cir 
cumstances,  he  incorporated  into  the  proposed  bill  provisiom 
which  the  most  hopeful  hardly  expected  to  be  enacted.  H( 
was  sanguine,  however,  the  Free  Soil  members  were  resolute 
and  the  circumstances  propitious.  It  was  submitted  to  th< 
examination  and  criticism  of  the  Democrats,  who  uncxpect 
edly  accepted  it  and  agreed  to  support  it.  How  much  th< 
considerations  they  wore  expecting  or  liad  exacted  from  th( 
Free  Soil  members  had  to  do  with  their  decision,  and  hom 
much  their  indignation  at  the  recent  election  of  Genera 
Taylor,  a  Southern  slaveholder,  over  their  Democratic  can 
didate,  and  their  consequent  relief  from  the  rcsponsibilitj 
for  a  national  administration,  may  never  be  known.  It  h 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  record  tlieir  assent  to  its  provis 
ions,  and  its  adoption  in  the  House  by  a  large  majority.  Ir 
the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  modified  i1 
somewhat,  and  it  was  then  passed.  The  House  concurred 
and  the  bill  became  a  law.  Thus,  by  this  wise  use  of  the 
power  their  position  gave  them,  was  a  humane  and  just  la'w 
enacted,  somewhat,  indeed,  in  advance  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment  and  moral  convictions  of  the  people,  and  yet,  being 
enacted,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  reversed,  wliile  the  very  strog- 
gle  needful  to  enact  it  and  its  presence  on  the  statute-bool 
tended  to  educate  the  popular  mind  and  to  lift  it  up  to  thi 
plane  on  which  it  rested.  It  relieved  the  colored  people  fron 
all  their  most  onerous  disabilities,  gave  them  entrance  inti 
schools,  and  awakened  hopes  of  the  future  which  have  beei 
far  more  than  realized. 
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No  question,  however,  of  all  that  occupied  and  agitated 
public  attention  at  that  time  excited  deeper  interest  than  that 
of  the  United  States  senatorship.  The  antislavery  men  were 
specially  anxious  to  have  a  representative  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  Slave  Power  had  so  long  wielded  an  almost  unquestioned 
Bway,  and  where  so  few  voices  had  ever  been  raised  for  free- 
dom. Thomas  Morris  had  spoken  ably.  In  him  Ohio  had 
found  a  voice  potential  in  behalf  of  human  rights.  Otherwise 
she  had  shared  in  the  general  recreancy,  and  had  been  either 
silent  or  had  spoken  at  the  behest  of  slavery.  There  was, 
indeed,  John  P.  Hale,  the  Abolition  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
Bhire,— strangely  as  those  words  sounded,  —  that  long-time 
stronghold  of  tlie  Northern  slavery-bestrode  Democracy.  But 
he  was  treated  with  contumely,  and  maintained  liis  ground 
only  by  his  talent  and  tact,  by  his  unfailing  wit  and  his  un- 
bounded good-humor. 

Most  earnestly,  therefore,  did  the  antislavery  men,  not  only 
of  Ohio  but  of  the  North,  desire  that  advantage  sliould  be 
taken  of  this  fortunate  conjunction  of  affairs  to  select  and  send 
to  the  Senate  some  worthy  coadjutor  of  the  eloquent  represen- 
tative of  the  Granite  State.  The  thoughts  of  many,  perhaps 
Diost,  of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  equal  rights  were  in- 
stinctively turned  to  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  who  had  for  years 
i^tained  an  unequal  contest  with  the  champions  of  aggres- 
sion in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  His  incorruptible  integ- 
%>  his  stern  and  sturdy  independence,  his  unflinching  ad- 
vocacy of  the  unpopular  cause,  pointed  to  him  as  the  proper 
Porson  to  be  selected  for  that  high  oflBce,  not  only  for  the  ser- 
^ce  to  be  performed,  but  for  the  honor  richly  deserved. 

There  were  four  candidates.     The  Democrats  had  selected 

William  Allen;  the  Whigs,  Tliomas  Ewing;  and  the  two  Free- 

Soflers  were  divided  in  their  choice  between  Mr.  Giddings  and 

^f*  Chase.     Mr.  Allen  was  not  only  proslavery  in  sentiment, 

but  his  views  were  extreme  and  violent.     Mr.  Ewing  was  of 

^^them  birth,  and  though  not  antislavery  in  his  opinions  he 

▼as  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  peculiar  institution.     Mr. 

Giddings  was  an  antislavery  Whig.    Mr.  Chase,  though  Dcmo- 

^ffttic  in  principle  and  sympathy,  was  not  a  member  of  the 
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Democratic  party.  He  was  decidedly  antislavery  in  scutixneni 
and  action,  and  bad  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  oi 
human  rights. 

In  this  state  of  the  principal  parties,  it  being  understood 
that  the  Free  Soil  members  would  not  give  them  their  votes, 
it  became  evident  that  neither  the  Whigs  nor  the  Democrats 
could  elect  their  candidates.  Nor  could  both  of  the  Free  Soil 
members  be  gratified  with  the  choice  of  theirs.  Some  compro- 
mise must  bo  eflfected.  The  Whigs,  in  order  to  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  tlie  Democratic  candidate,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
slavery  portion,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  views, 
were  ready  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Ewing  some  person  of  more 
pronounced  antislavery  sentiments.  The  two  Free  Soil  mem- 
bers had  agreed  that  either  should  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
the  other  whenever  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  his  election. 
The  Whigs  were  ready,  and  most  of  them  were  anxious,  with 
the  exception  of  two  members,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Giddmgs.  As, 
however,  none  of  the  Democrats  would  vote  for  him,  and  as 
the  two  recusant  members  obstinately  refused  to  yield,  after 
tlu-ee  unsuccessful  ballotings  his  name  was  withdrawn.  Tlie 
Democrats,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Whig  candidate, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  the  Free  Soil  members  would 
support  their  candidates  for  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  hav- 
ing substituted  the  name  of  Hon.  Rufus  P.  Spaulding,  after- 
ward Republican  Representative  in  Congress,  for  that  of  Judge 
Read,  whom  tliey  could  not  consistently  support,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Chase.  By  this  ar- 
rangement he  was  elected  on  the  fourth  ballot.  When  the 
vote  was  announced,  an  enthusiastic  antislavery  man  in  the 
galleries  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God ! "  to  which  were  many 
answering  responses  wherever  Mr.  Chase  was  known,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  service  he  had  already  rendered,  but 
for  the  confident  expectation  cherished  of  the  large  additions 
of  strength  and  prestige  he  would  bring  to  the  struggling  cause 
on  the  wider  and  more  conspicuous  theatre  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Many,  however,  were  greatly  disappointed  that  the  choice 
did  not  fall  on  Mr.  Giddings.    Indeed,  some  of  his  friends  felt 
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Hut  be  bad  been  deprived  of  a  position  to  wliich,  by  his  longer 
ami  more  self-sacrificing  service,  he  was  fairly  entitled.  The 
CMse,  however,  was  evidently  the  gainer  by  the  decision  which 
VES  filially  reached ;  for,  from  that  time  onward,  freedom  had 
tiro  potent  advocates  in  the  councils  of  tiie  nation,  instead  of 
ODe ;  both,  too,  occupying  in  their  respective  spheres  positions 
to  which  each  seemed  best  adapted,  and  in  wliich  each  ren- 
dered yeoman's  service,  for  which  the  slave  and  the  slave's 
iocndB  should  ever  hold  them  in  grateful  remembraace. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

STRUGGLES   IN   KENTUCKY. 

Slavebolding  aggressions.  —  Popular  indot^ment.  —  Growing  prejudices  and  in 
creasing  severity  of  the  black  codes.  —  Counter  movements  of  antisla?er 
men.  —  Constitutional  convention  in  Kentucky.  —  Attempt  to  secure  pro 
visions  for  freedom  in  the  proposed  constitution.  —  Henry  Clay*8  position.  - 
Public  meeting  at  Lexington.  —  Convention.  —  Dr.  Breckiuridge*8  speech.  - 
Failure  of  movement.  —  Reasons. 

The  years  intervening  between  the  opening  of  negotiation 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1843  and  the  close  of  the  Presi 
dential  election  in  1852  have  no  parallel  for  the  intensity 
variety,  and  disastrous  results  of  the  slavery  sti-ugglfe.  Duriuj 
those  years  the  successful  attempt  was  made  to  annex  th 
foreign  nation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States ;  the  war  witl 
Mexico  was  fought ;  vast  accessions  of  territory  were  secured 
and  the  effort  to  devote  them  to  freedom  was  made  and  failed 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  enacted  and  mercilessly  executed 
the  misnamed  compromise  measures  proposed  by  the  slave 
masters  were  adopted  and  accepted  as  a  "  finality "  by  th 
conventions  of  the  great  national  parties ;  while  the  crownin 
act  of  those  years  of  disaster  and  infamy  was  the  indorsemeii 
by  the  people  of  this  whole  series  of  aggressions  by  the  triun 
pliant  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  whose  whole  public  an 
partisan  career  had  ever  been  fully  and  even  ostentatiousl 
committed  to  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Slave  Power. 

While,  too,  these  aggressions  were  in  progress  on  the  wide 
domain  of  the  nation  at  large,  evidences  of  the  same  spirit  an« 
purpose  were  abundant  in  the  States,  as  if  prompted  by  a  con 
mon  inspiration,  as  they  certainly  tended  to  a  common  cud 
Even  the  attempts  made  by  a  few  friends  of  the  slave  t 
ameliorate  his  condition  and  perhaps  inaugurate  measures  fo 
his  ultimate  emancipation  were  made  the  occasion,  if  not  th 
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cause,  of  efforts  not  only  to  tighten  his  chains,  but  to  increase 
the  burdens,  already  fearful,  that  bore  upon  the  free  colored 
population,  both  at  the  North  and  the  South.  Not  only  were 
old  laws,  which  had  become  a  dead  letter  or  comparatively 
inoperative,  revived  and  executed  with  greater  rigor,  but  new 
laws  were  enacted,  which  can  hardly  be  read  even  now  with- 
out a  sense  of  shame  and  a  shudder  at  their  terrible  injustice 
and  inliiimanity.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the  Southern 
border  States,  with  too  many  sympathizers  and  imitators  in 
several  of  the  Northern  States ;  nominally  free,  though  free  in 
little  but  in  name. 

These  persistent  efforts  of  the  propagandists  in  behalf  of 
slavery  could  not  but  fix  attention  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  all 
these  constant  and  disturbing  movements,  while  it  challenged 
investigation  anew  into  the  merits  of  a  system  for  which  such 
efforts  were  made  and  such  sacrifices  called  for.  Especially 
did  this  result  from  the  relinquishment  by  its  defenders  of  the 
former  arguments  that  slavery  was  an  entailed  evil,  for  which 
the  present  generations  were  not  responsible,  —  a  temporary 
evil,  that  carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own*destruction, 
^i  which  must  soon  pass  away  in  the  presence  and  by  the 
workings  of  free  institutions.  The  new  dogmas  that  slavery 
^w  a  good,  and  not  an  evil ;  that  it  was  not  temporary,  but 
to  be  penuanent ;  that  it  was  not  sectional,  but  national ;  and 
that  the  Constitution  carried  it  wlierever  it  went,  presented 
the  whole  subject  in  a  new  light.  Many  felt  that  it  must  bo 
Examined,  and  that  the  arguments  and  considerations  that 
formerly  reconciled  could  satisfy  them  no  longer.  These  con- 
■aerations,  with  the  earnest  teachings,  warnings,  and  appeals 
^  Abolitionists,  reached  a  few  open  ears  and  tender  con- 
sciences at  the  South,  as  evinced  by  the  movements  in  several 
0*  the  Border  States  to  improve  their  legislation  in  regard  to 
^  colored  race.  Besides,  these  unblushing  demands  for  new 
s«ive  States  took  the  question  at  once  from  the  domain  of 
^re  abstractions,  theoretical  or  sentimental,  into  the  realms 
J>f  the  actual,  where  problems  of  the  most  imperative  practical 
^portance,  involving  not  merely  the  well-being  but  the  safety 
rf  the  nation  itself,  compelled  consideration.     The  men  who 
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entertained  these  opinions  and  purposes  were  mainly  mini 
ters  and  members  of  Christian  churches,  who  mostly  occi 
pied  the  western  portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Garolin 
and  the  eastern  portions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  bein 
the  more  mountainous  regions,  where  slavery  had  neve 
gained  so  strong  a  foothold  as  in  other  portions  of  tlioc 
States,  and  in  the  far  South.  They  were,  however,  earnes 
and  hopeful,  though  doomed  to  disappointment. 

In  Kentucky  tlie  activity  was  greatest.  This  was  espcdall 
apparent  in  a  convention  called  for  a  revision  of  the  constiti 
tion  in  1849.  What  position  slavery  should  occupy  in  th 
new  organic  law  of  the  State  became  a  question  of  general  an 
exciting  interest,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  friends  an 
foes  of  the  system  foimd  frequent  and  forcible  utterance  froi 
the  pulpit  and  pi*ess,  in  meetings  and  conventions  of  the  pc( 
pie.  The  Louisville  "Examiner"  became  a  bold  and  abl 
organ  of  the  radical  emancipationists.  It  pronounced  slaver 
to  be  "a  political  and  moral  deformity,"  —  "a  wrong  to  th 
whole  community,  a  wrong  to  republicanism,  a  wrong  to  u 
ligion."  Tlie  "  Courier,"  too,  of  the  same  city,  rebuked  tb 
sentiments,  often  enunciated  by  the  slaveholders,  hostile  to  frc 
labor  as  "  anti-Christian,  anti-republican,"  and  as  affordin 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  emancipation. 

In  February  of  that  year,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  a  letter  o 
emancipation  to  Richard  Pendell  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  h 
expressed  sentiments  at  once  statesmanlike  and  Cliristiai 
though  singularly  at  war  with  his  subsequent  course  on  th 
fiubject.  He  denounced  the  doctrine  that  slavery  was  a  blesf 
ing,  and  urged  as  an  argument  that,  if  it  were,  whites  shoul 
be  made  slaves  when  blacks  could  not  be  obtained.  Concen 
ing  the  argument  derived  from  the  alleged  inferiority  of  th 
African  race  he  said,  if  that  was  a  legitimate  reason  for  sue 
enslavement,  the  same  principle  should  apply  to  individual! 
and  the  "  wisest  man  in  the  world  would  have  a  right  to  mak 
slaves  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind."  For  this  alleged  super! 
ority,  he  said,  we  should  be  grateful,  and  admit  the  duties  i 
imposed.  "  And  these,"  he  added,  "  would  require  us  not  t 
subjugate  or  deal  unjustly  with  our  fellow-men  who  are  lesi 
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blessed  than  wo  are,  but  to  instruct,  to  improve,  and  to  en- 
lighten tliem." 

Such  were  the  noble  ■  and  well-expressed  sentiments  of  thd 
great  statesman ;  such  his  unequivocal  condemnation  of  Am^- 
ican  slavery.    Hardly  could  an  avowed  Abolitionist  have  pui 
it  more  cogently.     But  what  remedy  did  he  propose  for  this 
great  and  indefensible  evil  ?     Something  singularly  inadequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, — a  plan  of  gradual  emancipation 
and  colonization,  even  the  begiimiug  of  wliich  must  be  de- 
ferred thirty  years.    He  proposed  that  all  born  after  the  year 
1855  or  1860  should  be  emancipated  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be   colonized  in  Africa ;  the 
work  of  emancipation  to  be  deferred  entirely  for  more  tlian  n^ 
generation,  not  one  then  a  slave  to  be  freed,  and  even  tliose 
vho  were  to  receive  the  proffered  boon  to  grind  in'  the  prison- 
Iwuse  of  slavery  for  twenty-five  years.    To  say  nothing  of 
the  wickedness  and  inhumanity  of  such  a  scheme,  was  ever 
anything  more  impracticable?     Could  Mr.  Clay  have  been 
sincere?  or  did  ho  present  this  strange  and  inconsequential 
scheme  in  deference  to  what  he  knew  to  bo  the  popular  senti- 
inent  of  Kentucky  ? 

At  a  public  meeting  at  Lexington,  addressed  by  Mr.  Clay 
^  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted,  declaring  hereditary  slavery  to  be  oon- 
^^J  to  tlie  rights  of  man,  opposed  to  the  fundamental  prinoi- 
P^  of  free  government,  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  sound 
morality,  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth ;  that 
>t  should  not  be  made  perpetual ;  and  that  steps  should  be 
Ween  at  the  convention  to  ameliorate  slavery  by  a  system  of 

practicable  measures,  just  to  the  master  and  beneficial  to  the 
slave. 

A  convention  was  held,  at  wliich  were  represented  twenty- 
^^  counties  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  members,  representing 
^  sects,  parties,  and  professions.  A  large  proportion  were 
Slaveholders.  It  presented  no  plan  of  emancipation,  but  sug- 
f^^^i  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  an  article  in 
^^^  constitution  empowering  the  people  to  effect  emancipation 
ifnen  a  majority  could  be  secured  in  its  favor.    In  this  con- 
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vention  Dr.  Breckinridge,  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  made  a  strong  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
freedom  and  of  his  estimate  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  Being 
asked  if  he  would  "  sacrifice  his  political  principles  to  carry 
emancipation,"  he  gave  the  prompt  and  unequivocal  reply,  "  I 
can  and  I  will "  ;  and  in  his  reply  he  gave  the  following  r/- 
sum^  of  some  of  the  items  of  the  fearful  price  those  indi^-id- 
uals  and  the  nation  were  paying,  who,  for  political  considera- 
tions, were  willing  to  vote  for  slavery  or  for  those  parties  who 
took  slavery  under  tlieir  protection  and  made  its  conservation 
a  part  of  their  platform.  "  What !  am  I  expected,"  he  eaid, 
"  to  sacrifice  to  my  political  feelings  and  party  the  personal 
freedom  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  my  fellow-beings  and 
their  countless  posterity  forever,  their  right  to  the  free  use  of 
their  own  bodies  and  their  own  souls,  their  right  to  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and 
the  right  of  teaching  and  being  taught  God's  Holy  Word  ? 
What  kind  of  a  state  of  society  would  that  be,  Mr.  President, 
in  which  stealing  was  authorized  by  law,  in  which  the  mar- 
riage relation  was  abolished  by  law,  in  which  no  man  had  any 
wife  in  particular  and  no  woman  had  any  husband  in  particu- 
lar, when  imivcrsal  concubinage  prevailed,  and  no  child  knew 
his  own  father  and  no  father  knew  his  own  child  ?  It  would 
be  a  hell  vpon  earth.  That,  sir,  is  negro  slavery."  This 
language  of  a  Southern  man,  son  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  tells  its  own  story.  Tlie  most 
radical  Abolitionist  and  the  most  extravagant  antislavery 
utterance  needed  no  stronger  indorsement.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  that  man  was  loyal  during  the  slaveholders'  re- 
bellion, became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  presided  over  the  convention  that  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  second  term. 

Large  liberty  of  speech  was  allowed,  and  for  the  time  even 
the  most  decided  antislavery  utterances  were  tolerated]  so 
much  so  that  John  G.  Fee,  who  has,  before  and  since,  felt  the 
power  of  slaveholding  hate,  declared  that  "  a  pure  and  whole 
gospel  can  be  preached  here." 

But  the  hopes  excited  by  this  freedom  of  debate  were  disap- 
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pointed  by  the  canvass  made  for  delegates.      lu  that  were 
revealed  not  only  the  strength  and  violent  purpose  of  the  op- 
posers  of  freedom,  but  the  general  proslavery  sentiment  of  the 
State,  even  among  the  churches,  from  whom  the  friends  of 
liberty  had  expected  sympathy  and  support.     It  showed  that 
this  language  of  a  president  of  a  Southern  college,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  was  none  tqo 
sweeping  or  too  severe :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
controlling  influence  in  that  organization  is  decidedly,  unblush- 
ingly,  and  I  may  add  exultingly,  proslavery  in  its  character." 
As  the  result  of  that  canvass,  only  one  friend  of  emancipation 
wa3  chosen  to  the  constitutional  convention,  although  more 
thau  thirty  thousand  votes  were  given.     Instead  of  adopting 
any  plan  of  emancipation,  however  gradual,  the  convention, 
under  the  lead  of   Garret  Davis,  and  Archibald  Dixon  who 
afterward  moved  in  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, adopted  in  the  new  constitution  a  provision  declaring 
that "  the  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than  any  con- 
stitutional sanction,  and  the  right  of  the  owners  of  a  slave 
^  such  slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  any  property  whatever." 

^\j  results  so  inadequate  and  unexpected  rewarded  labors 
80  earnest  and  hopeful,  and  why  what  seemed  but  the  dawning 
of  a  brighter  day  became  in  reality  but  the  twilight  of  a  darker 
^^g'it,may  not  be  fully  comprehended.     These,  however,  seem 
to  be  the  facts  of  the  case  :  Slavery  had  done  its  work  so  thor- 
oughly ill  the  State,  so  completely  had  its  influence  corrupted 
the  popular  mind  and  heart  in  church  and  state,  largely  con- 
trolling both  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  that  the  per  centum  of 
it^  inliabitants  who  were  prepared  to  appreciate  and  yield  to 
the  higher  and  more  humane  considerations  of  reason  and 
conscience,  justice  and  humanity,  social  reform  and  political 
economy,  had  become  really  very  small.     Slavery  was  stronger 
than  even  its  friends  believed  it  to  be.     And  thus  it  happened 
that  even  the  eflforts  of  the  friends  of  freedom  not  only  re- 
vealed that  fact,  but  tended  rather  to  increase  and  intensify  it. 
They  stimulated  the  proslavery  leaders  to  redouble  their  ef- 
forts, as  it  afforded  them  arguments  to  induce  all  not  commit- 
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ted  to  the  other  side  to  range  themselves  under  their  banners* 
With  untiring  and  unscrupulous  persistence  they  approached 
all  classes  and  urged  all  motives  that  promised  aid.  Especially 
earnest  were  their  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  groundless 
apprehensions  of  the  ncHirslaveholding  whites,  who  were  made 
to  believe  that  ^'  to  emancipate  the  black  man  was  to  enslave 
the  white  man."  In  both  the  canvass  and  convention, 
the  rivalry  of  parties  was  made  to  play  an  important  part; 
the  Democrats  and  Whigs  leaving  none  to  doubt  their  purpose 
to  conciliate  and  gain  the  confidence  of  tlie  Slave  Power  by 
concessions  and  proffered  devotion  to  its  interests.  Such 
Whigs  as  Davis  and  Dixon  made  no  concealment  of  their 
determination  to  convince  the  slave-masters  that  their  interests 
were  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  as  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  history  of  the  other  Border  States  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  revealing  the  same  general  characteristics  and 
like  consequent  results ;  though  in  no  State  were  cause  and 
effect  more  marked  and  intensified  than  in  Kentucky.  How- 
ever explained,  none  of  the  border  slavclK)lding  States  ever 
exhibited  or  continued  to  exhibit,  even  after  emancipation, 
more  of  proslavery  intolerance  and  perverseness ;  in  none  did 
the  friends  of  freedom,  and  of  the  Union,  also,  find  less 
sympathy,  or  meet  with  more  determined  and  persistent  op- 
position. 
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Mfuiftn  to  Imiiin  rights.  —  Inhamui  legislatioii.  —  In  Tiiginia,  Delaware, 

lUrjhad,  and  MuBouri.  —  ConetitatioBal  conventloii  in  Indiana.  —  Promi- 

ant  members.  —  Southern  influence  preponderates.  —  Active  canvass  of  the 

State.  —  Mr.  Colfax.  —  Similar  legislation  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Mexico, 

Cklifornia,  Utah,  Oregon.  —  Slave  Power  described. 

The  slave  sjstcm  in  nothing  exhibited  its  callous  and  calcu- 
^iiig  insensibility,  its  utter  obliviousness  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, its  reckless  disregard  of  the  commonest  principles  of 
Social  comity  and  fair  dealing,  more  than  in  its  treatment  of 
ft^ee  people  of  color.    It  exhibited  greater  cruelty  to  the  slave, 
^Uid  the  burden  of  absolute  chattelhood  was  harder  to  bear ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  heartless  and  un- 
pcnncipled  than  the  utter  indifference  that  characterized  its 
fc'^eatment  of  tlie  men  and  women  of  African  descent.     Had 
t'm^  Decalogue  never  been  written,  the  claim  of  the  moral  law 
<^oiild  not  have  been  more  completely  ignored.     It  doomed  a 
and  culture  and  character  furnished  no  protection.    Its 
iug  influences  were  everywhere  felt,  and  the  lines  of 
'^^^^itude  and  longitude  afforded  no  limits  to  its  unjust  and  in- 
Iting  discrimination.     All  this  is  but  too  painfully  apparent 
«3m  a  reference  to  the  inhuman  and  cold-blooded  laws  enacted 
^    the  Border  States,  both  North  and  South. 
Tliere  were  in  1847  in  the  State  of  Virginia  several  thou- 
ud  free  negroes.    Though  they  were  denied  many  of  the 
sential  riglits  of  citizenship,  they  were  a  quiet  and  law-abid- 
g  people.     Still  tliey  were  objects  of  slaveholding  distrust, 
^<ir  presence  was  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
very,  and  during  that  year  laws  were  enacted  against  their 
maiuing  in  the  State.     In  the  revised  constitution  of  1851 
was  provided  that  slaves  tliercafter  emancipated,  if  they  re- 
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maincd  in  the  State  more  than  twelve  months,  should  forfeit 
their  freedom,  and  be  reduced  to  slavery  under  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  prescribed  by  law.  It  provided,  also,  that 
the  legislature  should  not  have  power  to  emancipate  any  slave, 
or  the  descendant  of  any  slave ;  that  it  might  impose  such  re- 
strictions and  conditions  as  were  deemed  proper  on  the  power 
of  slaveholders  to  emancipate  their  slaves ;  and  that  it  also  be 
empowered  to  pass  any  needful  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
its  free  negro  population,  by  removal  or  otherwise.  So  earnest 
were  its  inhabitants  to  effect  this  latter  object,  that  only  two 
years  later  a  board  of  colonization  for  such  removal  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  tax  was  levied  on  all  male  free  negroes  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty-five  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  colonization.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  it 
had  prohibited  meetings  or  schools  for  teaching  free  negroes ; 
had  passed  laws  against  the  preaching  of  slaves  and  free  ne- 
groes ;  and  as  early  as  1838  it  had  forbidden  free  persons  of 
color  to  leave  the  State  for  tlie  purposes  of  education,  except 
on  the  forfeiture  of  all  right  to  return.  In  1847  it  re-enacted 
that  white  persons  should  be  punished  for  instructing  slaves. 
It  also  made  it  the  duty  of  postmasters  to  give  notice  to  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  the  presence  of  antislavery  publications, 
such  as  they  might  deem  incendiary;  and  these  latter  offi- 
cials were  required  to  burn  the  offensive  matter  and  punish 
those  to  whom  it  liad  been  sent.  Two  years  later  still,  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  same  legislature  denying  citizenship  to  free 
colored  men. 

The  same  illiberal  policy  prevailed  in  Maryland.  In  1846  it 
denied  to  colored  persons  the  right  to  testify  in  cases  in  which 
any  white  person  was  concerned,  although  as  far  back  as  1809 
it  had  admitted  the  testimony  of  slaves  against  free  negroes. 
By  the  new  constitution  of  1851,  the  legislature  was  forbidden 
to  pass  any  law  abolishing  the  relation  of  master  and  slave ; 
but  ample  powers  were  given  for  the  government,  regulation, 
and  disposition  of  tlie  free  colored  population  of  Uie  State. 
But  while,  on  tlie  one  hand,  it  was  thus  hampering  the  exer- 
cise of  any  movement  in  favor  of  emancipation,  it  was,  on  the 
other,  departing  from  its  past  policy  concerning  the  slave  traf- 
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lie  by  abolishing  all  restrictions  and  throwing  wide  open  the 
doors  for  the  unlimited  introduction  of  slaves. 

In  Delaware  slavery  existed  in  its  mildest  forms,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Slave  Power  was  less  rigorous  than  in  that  of  any 
other  slaveholding  State.     And  yet  its  legislation  bore  the 
marks  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  same  inhuman  and  unjust 
discrimination  against  the  free  colored  man.     In  1851,  it  pro- 
hibited the  emigration  of  free  negroes  to  any  State  except 
Maryland.      In  the  same  year  it  enacted  that  free  negroes 
should  not  attend  camp-meetings  or  any  political  gatherings. 
In  1852  it  provided  that  no  free  negro  should  have  the  right 
to  vote,  or  "  to  enjoy  any  other  rights  of  a  freeman  other  than 
to  hold  property,  or  to  obtain  redress  in  law  for  any  injury  to 
his  or  licr  personal  property." 

When  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  her  constitu- 
tion empowered  the  legislature  to  prevent  free  negroes  from 
either  entering  or  settling  in  the  State.  But  a  fundamental 
condition  of  her  admission  was  that  this  provision  should 
never  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any- 
law  excluding  the  citizens  of  any  State  from  such  privileges 
^nd  inununities  as  such  citizens  should  be  entitled  to  under 
tte  Constitution.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  solemn  provision 
^i  condition,  it  proceeded  to  enact  most  barbarous  and  re- 
volting statutes.  In  1847  it  forbade  the  immigration  into 
the  State  of  any  free  colored  person  ;  enacted  that  no  person 
should  keep  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  negroes  in  reading 
^d  writing ;  forbade  any  religious  meetings  of  negroes,  un- 
'^  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  constable  were  present ;  and 
"Cclared  that  schools  and  religious  meetings  were  "  unlawful 
^mblages." 

Nor  wais  this  inhuman  and  unjust  legislation  confined  to 
the  slave  States.  In  many  of  the  so-called  free  States  it  was 
"^lyless  unpardonable  and  unendurable.  It  seemed  as  if 
"^c  whole  country  was  under  an  eclipse ;  and,  though  it  was 
*otal  only  at  the  South,  its  dark  penumbra  rested  over  all  the 
^OTih,  Thus  Indiana,  in  a  constitutional  convention  held  in 
1851,  passed  through  a  similar  ordeal,  in  which  the  friends  of 
freedom  found  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority,  while  the 
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enemies  of  the  black  man  were  successful  in  securing,  both  in 
the  convention  and  afterward  in  the  State,  the  adoption  of  pro- 
visions unjust,  inhuman,  and  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  The 
convention  assembled  in  October,  1850,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  body  contained  the  leading 
and  representative  men  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic 
parties  of  the  State,  the  latter  constituting  two  thirds  of  the 
convention.  Among  the  leading  Democrats  were  John  Pettit, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and 
afterwai^d  Senator,  —  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  but  one 
who  distinguished  himself  for  his  intense  proslavery  doctrines, 
put  forth  in  vigorous  but  often  coarse  and  violent  language ; 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  a  scholarly  gentleman,  since  a  member  ol 
Congress  and  of  the  Republican  party,  —  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  war,  and  author  of  several  contributions  to  spiritualistic 
literature ;  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  who  was  afterward  elec- 
ted to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  governor  of  the 
State,  and  became  a  leading  member  of  his  party.  Among  the 
Whigs  were  Schuyler  Colfax,  —  then  a  young  and  rising  states- 
man, who  has  since  filled  a  large  space  in  the  political  historj 
of  his  State  and  nation,  being  almost  continuously  in  pubUc 
life,  three  times  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  —  McKee,  Dunn,  March, 
and  several  others,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention. 

The  southern  portion  of  Indiana  had  been  largely  settled  bj 
emigrants  from  the  Southern  States,  who,  though  compelled  to 
leave  slavery  behind,  carried  with  them  slaveholding  prejudices 
that  constituted  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  State  of 
their  adoption  and  the  States  they  had  left.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  that  tidal  wave  of  slaveholding  aggressiveness 
and  intolerance  which  Imd  swept  over  the  country,  bearing 
even  Congress  itself  from  its  moorings,  as  indicated  by  tlw 
passage  of  the  compromise  measures,  and  making  its  infiuencec 
felt  everywhere,  became  largely  apparent  in  the  convention ; 
securing  the  adoption  of  provisions  in  the  constitution  proposec 
hardly  less  censurable  and  disgraceful  than  those  in  the  consti 
tutions  of  the  Southern  States  themselves.    Indeed,  one  of  th< 
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fleverest  struggles  in  the  convention  was  on  a  proposition  to 
prohibit  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  into  the  State^ 
&ud  to  fine  all  persons  who  employed  or  encouraged  them  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offence.      Although  this  inhuman 
and  unjust  provision  was  adopted  by  a  largo  majority,  it  was 
not  without  a  strenuous  and  stern  resistance  from  a  determined 
minority,  among  whom  were   Colfax,  Dunn,  Niles,   Biddle, 
Hawkins,  Kilgore,  and   others.      They  denounced  it  in   no 
measured  terms  as  a  disgrace  to  a  professedly  free  State ;  as 
an  inhumanity  from  which  even  barbarism  itself  would  shrink ; 
&8  a  dishonor  that  Mohammedans  in  notable  instances  of  flee- 
ing fugitives  had  refused  to  be  guilty  of ;  and  as  punishing 
with  fine  and  confiscation  the  very  conduct  which  the  Saviour 
had  commended  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

But  all  arguments  and  appeals  were  in  vain.  The  disgrace- 
ful proposition  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and,  being 
Bubmitted  to  the  people  for  a  separate  vote,  proved  to  be  the 
inoBt  popular  proposition  of  the  constitution,  and  received 
more  than  ninety  thousand  majority ;  so  envenomed  and  un- 
relenting seemed  the  popular  hate  of  the  black  man,  so  ob- 
livious were  the  people  of  human  rights,  so  impervious  to  the 
claims  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  law  of  God.  This  ap- 
P^rcd  not  only  in  the  strong  vote  for  the  adoption  of  this 
article,  but  in  subsequent  legislation,  designed  not  simply  to 
enforce  it,  but  to  still  more  oppress,  hamper  the  movements, 
^i  limit  the  privileges  of  the  free  colored  population.  Among 
these  acts  were  those  forbidding  marriages  between  white  per- 
•^^8  and  those  "  possessed  of  one  eighth  or  more  of  negro 
blood";  providing  for  their  colonization  in  Africa  ;  annuUing 
^ntracts  with  them ;  requiring  registry ;  punishing  as  a  crime 
^7  act  of  a  white  man  encouraging  such  to  come  into  the 
otate ;  and  in  all  cases  where  white  persons  were  interested 
I^rties  prohibiting  the  evidence  of  persons  having  one  eighth 
^''more  of  negro  blood. 

But  the  public  men  who  contended  in  the  convention 
•8*inst  such  legislation  as  wrong  and  subversive  of  the  pur- 
l^ses  of  free  institutions  were  compelled  to  encounter  at  the 
hustings  and  at  the  polls  the  same  determined  and  acrimo- 
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nious  opposition.  Among  the  examples  was  that  of  Mr.  Col- 
fax, who  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Whigs  of  his 
district.  The  election  taking  place  at  the  same  time  with  the 
vote  on  the  constitution,  he  was  compelled  to  meet  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  canvass  and  to  define  his  position.  While  his  com- 
petitor defended  the  action  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Colfax  was 
equally  decided  in  his  opposition.  "  These,"  he  said,  "  are 
my  conscientious  convictions.  If  you  ask  me  to  sacrifice 
tliem  for  a  seat  in  Congress,  I  tell  you  frankly  I  cannot  do  it. 
I  would  not  act  counter  to  my  convictions  of  duty  if  you 
could  give  me  fifty  terms  in  Congress."  He  was  defeated, 
though  he  succeeded  at  the  next  election. 

These  laws  were  rigorously  enforced,  —  at  least,  in  portions 
of  the  State.  Even  as  late  as  the  summer  of  1863,  Henry 
Goings,  a  colored  man,  was  prosecuted  and  fined  for  coming 
into  the  State,  as  also  John  Bixler,  a  farmer,  for  employing 
him  in  his  harvest-field.  Even  then,  while  the  country  was 
bending  under  the  burden  of  a  war  that  slavery  had  provoked, 
and  Indiana  had  its  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  in  the  field, 
cndurmg  its  hardships  and  encountering  its  hazards,  tlie  State, 
through  one  of  its  officials,  was  guilty  of  the  unspeakable 
meanness  of  arresting,  arraigning,  and  amercing  by  fine  a 
man  sent  into  its  borders  by  a  general  of  the  army.  This 
colored  man  was  one  of  the  many  refugees  sent  down  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  by  General  Rosecrans,  with 
orders  that  they  be  taken  across  the  Ohio.  His  liberation 
and  transfer  to  a  free  State  became  in  this  manner  one  of 
the  incidental  fruits  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  but  it  revealed 
the  astounding  solecism  of  a  State  punishing  a  man  for  en- 
tering its  limits  who  was  sent  there  as  one  of  the  trophies 
of  the  victories  its  own  soldiers  were  winning.  An  appeal 
was  taken  from  the  justice  court  to  a  higher  tribunal,  where 
he  was  ably  defended  by  A.  L.  Robinson  of  Evansville,  an 
able  antislavery  lawyer,  who  had  been  the  Free  Soil  candidate 
for  governor  in  1852.  Goings  was  acquitted,  but  it  was  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  Cherokee  Indian,  so  that  even 
his  acquittal  and  the  alleged  reason  therefor  betokened  the 
strangely  inconsistent  and  indefensible  attitude  the  nation 
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was  exhibiting.  Ooings  was  acquitted  and  allowed  the  poor 
boon  of  staying  on  Indiana  soil,  not  because  he  was  a  man, 
not  because  it  was  wrong  to  restrain  him  of  his  liberty,  but 
because  he  was  an  Indian. 

Illinois,  like  Indiana,  had  been  largely  settled  from  the 
slave  States.  Many  of  its  early  settlers  were  in  favor  of 
making  the  new  State  of  their  adoption  the  home  of  the  same 
sjstem  of  servitude  that  had  so  deeply  cursed  the  old  States 
they  had  left  behind ;  while  others,  opposed  to  that,  were  in 
laTor  of  laws  that  would  bar  the  colored  man  from  the  State  or 
keep  hhn  in  a  degraded  condition  in  it.  And  such,  indeed, 
was  much  of  the  special  legislation  of  Illinois  upon  the  subject. 

The  spirit  of  caste,  that  ostracized  the  colored  population  in 
society  and  discriminated  against  it  even  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cmcts  of  the  church,  pervaded  the  legislature  and  hicreascd 
rather  than  modified  the  rigors  of  its  legislation.  Thus,  as 
late  as  1853  she  enacted  a  new  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  free  colored  person  to  come  into  the  State  with  the 
intention  of  residing  there,  and  enacted  that  such  persons 
ought  be  prosecuted,  fined,  and  sold  for  a  time,  to  pay  the  fine 
and  costs.  It  forbade,  too,  the  entrance  of  slaves,  though  it 
meanly  provided  that  the  owners  of  slaves  might  take  them  in 
transUu  tlurough  the  State.  In  1851,  Iowa  also  prohibited  such 
inimigration,  and  enacted  that  free  colored  persons  should  not 
give  testimony  in  cases  in  which  a  white  man  was  a  party.  In 
like  manner  and  with  similar  intent  was  the  legislation  of  other 
^^tates  and  Territories.  In  1849,  Oregon  enacted  that  negroes 
should  not  be  admitted  as  settlers  or  inhabitants.  New  Mex- 
ico  passed  an  act,  in  1851,  recognizing  and  establishing  peon- 
^'  Utah  provided,  in  1852,  that  persons  coming  into  that 
Territory,  bringing  slaves,  should  be  entitled  to  their  services, 
h  1852,  California  enacted  that  slaves  which  had  been  brought 
"ito  that  State  when  a  Territory  might  be  held  as  slaves  and 
*^en  out  of  it ;  indeed,  that  tlie  provisions  of  the  Fugitive 
^laveAct  might  Ije  applied  to  them,  that  they  might  be  ar- 
'^ted,  and,  when  arrested,  might  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
tetifying  in  their  own  behalf. 

In  the  presence  of  results  like  these,  a  record  so  dark  and 
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indefensible,  involving  inconsistencies  so  flagrant,  and  reo- 
reaucy  to  principle  so  marked,  reflecting  men  could  not  but 
ask  for  some  adequate  cause ;  for  tliejr  saw,  as  never  before, 
that  there  must  be  some  malignant  and  potent  agency  at 
work,  that  could  accomplish  such  results  and  give  such  a  char- 
acter to  the  nation's  history.  They  called  it  the  Slave  Power. 
Though  it  had  no  '^  local  habitation,"  it  had  a  '^  name  "  that 
was  a  growing  terror  and  alarm.  They  saw  that  there  ex- 
isted a  commanding  power  in  the  land,  which  made  its  influ- 
ence everywhere  felt,  by  which  all  other  influences  were 
greatly  modified,  and  before  which  all  other  interests  were 
compelled  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  bend.  It  was  as  if 
somewhere  some  imperious  autocrat  or  secret  conclave  held 
court  or  council,  in  which  slavery's  every  interest,  necessity, 
and  demand  were  considered  and  cared  for,  and  from  which 
were  issued  its  stern  and  inexorable  decrees.  Committed  to 
ready  servitors,  these  decrees  were  executed  with  fearful 
fidelity,  and  at  any  cost,  sacrifice,  or  hazard.  As  if  endowed 
witli  a  kind  of  omniscience,  or  served  by  agents  always  and 
everywhere  watchful,  it  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  whatever 
was  needful  for  its  purposes.  As  if  conscious,  too,  of  its 
essential  vilencss,  and  of  the  weakness  which  wickedness  be- 
gets, it  seemed  always  on  the  alert,  lest  some  one  should 
inflict  injury,  and  it  should  suffer  detriment  from  those  forces 
of  nature  and  Providence,  of  matter  and  mind,  against  which 
it  seemed  to  be  forever  conscious  of  being  at  war.  It  snuffed 
danger  from  afar,  and  was  eagle-eyed  to  detect  whatever 
threatened  injury  or  promised  help.  If  it  did  not  say,  with 
Milton's  fiend,  — 

"  All  good  to  mc  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  tbou  my  good/* 

it.  did  seem  to  be  oblivious  of  all  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  indifferent  to  the  moral  character  of  any  meas- 
ure its  necessities  required.  With  vast  resources  at  its  com- 
mand, with  no  scruples  of  conscience,  and  with  none  of  the 
ordinary  sensibilities  of  humanity,  it  sought  to  subordinate 
and  subsidize  everything  to  its  behests.  Patriotism,  philan- 
thropy, and  piety  were  tilings  of  naught  if  they  questioned  its 
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supremacy  and  came  in  competition  or  conflict  with  its  exact- 
ing demands.     It  entered  the  conventions  of  parties  and  the 
councils  of  leaders,  and  dictated  both  the  men  and  the  meas- 
ures they  were  allowed  to  support.     It  lorded  it  with  almost 
unquestioned  authority  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  while  judges 
and  juries,  with  hardly  a  show  of  independence,  consulted  its 
decrees  in  the  opinions  they  gave  and  the  verdicts  they  ren- 
dered.   It  forced  its  hateful  presence  into  religious  assemblies, 
and  took  its  seat  in  the  associations  of  churches  and  at  the 
boards  of  missions.    Editors  wrote  and  clergymen  preached  in 
fear  of  its  powers,  and  with  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  anxi- 
ety to  propitiate  its  favor.     It  entered  the  precincts  of  learn- 
ing, and,  in  the  presence  of  all  that  is  pure  in   science, 
profound  in  philosophy,  and  sacred  in  theology,  surrounded, 
too,  hj  the  teachings  of  the  ages,  it  proclaimed  its  great, 
gigantic  lie,  and  subjected  the  teachers  of  those  schools  to 
the  bnmiUating  vassalage  of  accepting  and  advocating  its  un- 
foanded  pretensions. 

Nor  was  its  power  exhausted  on  leaders.  Its  spirit  per- 
BMated  the  masses.  The  people  learned  its  sophistries  and 
joined  with  alacrity  in  carrying  out  its  hateful  purposes. 
Men  who  never  saw  a  slave  lent  their  ready  aid  to  keep  him 
w  chains,  and,  as  if  moved  by  a  common  inspiration,  they 
jwwd  in  unreasoning  hostility  against  all  efforts  to  ameliorate 
b  condition  or  secure  his  emancipation.  Such  was  the  Slave 
Power  of  America. 
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SLAVERY  DEBATES  OP  THE  XXX"  CONGRESS. — SOUTHERN  CAUCUS. 

New  aspect  of  the  slavery  issue  presented  by  the  Mexican  war.  —  Speeches  by 
Soatheni  members,  Clingman,  Stephens.  —  Proslavery  views  of  Northern 
members,  Thompson,  Brown.  —  Effective  speech  of  McDowell.  —  Caucus  of 
Southern  members.  —  Address.  —  Position  of  Northern  members.  —  Eloquent 
speeches  by  Palfrey,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Horace  Mann,  and  James  Wilson. 

The  Mexican  war  and  its  proposed  result  —  the  acquisition 
of  territory  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  system  of  slavery — 
was  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  the  Slave  Power.  It  in- 
augurated and  gave  the  national  indorsement  to  the  new  pur- 
pose of  slavery  extension.  No  longer  content  with  the  theory 
of  simple  conservation,  for  which  they  had  hitlierto  so  success- 
fully and  too  logically  pleaded  the  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  slave-masters  had  succeeded  in  dragooning  tlie 
government  into  the  practical  adoption  of  an  entirely  different, 
more  dangerous,  and  more  disgraceful  pohcy.  If  it  had  not 
formally  adopted  Mr.  Calhoun's  newly  discovered  or  newly 
invented  theory,  that  the  Constitution  carried  slavery  wher- 
ever it  went,  it  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  tlie  nation  was 
on  the  high-road  to  such  a  conclusion.  Tliis  war  was  not  onli 
an  outrage  upon  Mexico,  upon  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
moral  rectitude,  but  it  was  a  public  proclamation  by  the  slave 
holding  oligarchy  that  it  was  its  determination  to  commit  the 
nation,  unequivocally  and  irreparably,  to  its  purposes  anc 
plans.  There  were  not  a  few  who  comprehended  the  drifi 
of  things,  and  who  took  alarm,  not  so  much  at  the  extrava 
gance  of  these  claims  as  at  the  growing  disposition  of  thi 
nation  to  yield  to  them.  Consequently  the  subject  of  slavery  ii 
the  abstract  was  a  topic  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  XXXtl 
Congress.  Its  sinfulness,  its  wrongs,  its  deleterious  influ 
ences,  its  power  over  the  government  and  the  people,  wer 
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perhaps  more  fully  discussed  in  that  than  in  any  previous 
Congress. 

Early  in  the  first  session,  Mr.  Clingman  of  North  Carolina 
led  off  in  a  speech  on  both  the  moral  and  the  political  aspects 
6f  slavery.  He  had  been  somewhat  distinguished  for  his 
moderation  and  candor.  He  had  resisted  the  action  of  the 
South  on  the  right  of  petition,  as  also  the  extreme  views  of 
nullification  propounded  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  followers. 
But  his  speech,  which  was  very  long,  eloquent,  and  evidently 
well  considered,  showed  him  to  be  not  only  an  advocate  of 
slavery,  and  deeply  imbittered  against  the  Abolitionists,  but 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race.  He  went  largely  into  the  history  of  slavery  ;  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  normal,  providential,  and  wisely  arranged 
condition  of  the  inferior  races ;  and  he  revealed  the  fact,  too, 
that  even  liis  moderation  and  defence  of  the  right  of  petition 
had  been  mainly  strategical,  because  he  admitted  that,  by 
denying  the  right,  they  were  preserving  a  rule  which  was  of 
"  no  practical  use  in  itself,  so  that  we  were  losing  ground," 
he  said, "  and  the  Abolitionists  gaining  thereby." 

Tlie  Southern  Wliigs  found,  too,  a  voice  for  the  expression 
of  their  views  in  that  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  spoke 
Rear  the  close  of  the  first  session.     Though  his  speech  was 
brief,  it  presented,  in  vigorous  language  and  compact  form,  the 
wntiments  of  those  who,  equally  committed  to  slavery,  were 
not  quite  prepared  to  adopt  the  extreme  and  violent  course 
iwked  out  by  the  administration.     Its  particular  theme  was 
^^  "  Compromise  bill,"  though  he  proposed  to  confine  him- 
■df  to  the  simple  organization  of  Territorial  governments  in 
^ew  Mexico  and  California.     The  speech  embraced  and  elabo- 
'^ted  the  following  propositions :  the  reference  of  the  whole 
object  of  slavery  in  those  Territories  to  the  judiciary ;  the 
«ct  that  the  Constitution  protected  slavery  wherever  it  ex- 
ited, but  could  not  establish  it  where  it  did  not  exist ;  these 
territories  being  acquired  from  Mexico  by  conquest,  all  Mexi- 
can laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  not  incompatible 
witli  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not  abrogated  by 
the  treaty,  were  still  in  force ;  as  slavery  did  not  exist  there 
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by  Mexican  law  at  tlie  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  be  expected  to  decide  otherwise  than  that 
slavery  did  not  so  exist ;  therefore  it  was  no  compromise,  but  a 
surrender  of  Southern  interests  and  rights,  to  leave  the  matter 
as  thus  proposed.  It  was  a  remarkable  and  providential  fact, 
that  so  earnest  an  advocate  of  slavery  as  Mr.  Stephens  was 
then,  and  has  ever  proved  himself  to  be,  should  have  taken 
that  view  of  the  probable  action  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
that  court  was  constituted,  it  was  too  evident  that  the  interests 
of  the  slaveholders  would  have  been  safe  in  its  hands. 

During  the  next  session  he  made  another  speech,  insisting 
with  new  arguments  against  the  injustice  involved  in  the 
threatened  acquisition  of  territory.  Alluding  to  the  violent 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  upon  the  pending  issues,  he 
said  they  were  all  dwarfed  by  "  the  greater  and  graver  ques- 
tion of  sanctioning  the  outrages  and  aggressions  upon  the 
Constitution  by  which  the  acquisition  of  these  Territories  is  to 

be  consummated The  safeguards  thrown  around  our 

institutions  by  the  Constitution  will  be  swept  away.  The 
instrument  will  be  defunct.  It  will  be  a  dead  letter.  It  may 
preserve  its  form  for  a  time,  and  the  government,  as  a  huge, 
inanimate  monster,  may  also  preserve  its  form  for  a  time ;  but, 
he  predicted,  "  its  life,  its  spirit,  its  soul," — that  principle  that 
looks  toward  and  longs  for  inmiortality,  —  will  be  gone." 
There  was  no  language  too  strong  to  express  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  proposed  policy,  which  he  described  as  "  the 
lowest,  the  meanest,  the  most  corrupting,  the  most  desjn- 
cable,"  and  based  on  ^^  the  plea  of  the  cheat,  the  knave,  the 
thief,  the  higliwayman,  the  brigand,  and  the  lawless  of  every 
grade  and  character."  Strengthening  the  affirmation  by  put- 
ting it  in  the  form  of  a  question,  he  challenged  its  defenders 
to  show  how  they  differed  from  the  "  detested  pirate  "  who 
scours  the  seas.  "  If  I  believed,"  he  said,  "  that  all  the  ex- 
travagant stories  we  hear  of  the  mines  of  California  were 
tnie, — which  I  do  not,  —  it  would  make  no  difference  with  me. 
If  her  soil  were  lined  with  gold,  if  it  stood  out  in  solid  moun- 
tain piles,  as  high  as  her  own  Sierra  Nevada,  I  should  spurn 
the  degrading  temptation."    He  warned  his  Southern  brethren 
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of  the  danger  of  partaking  of  what  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  had 
characterized  as  "  forbidden  fruit."  He  also  referred  to  the 
imperfect  treaty,  concerning  which,  he  said,  tliere  was  "a 
clear  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  "  to  it,  as  another 
reason  for  hesitation.  He  spoke  of  ^'  the  dying  agonies  of  the 
administration  "  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  his  unwillingness  to  add 
a  single  "  unnecessary  pang." 

On  the  25th  of  January,  Richard  W.  Thompson  of  Indiana 
addressed  the  House  in  a  speech  in  which  he  represented  "  the 
conserratism  and  conciliatory  "  spirit  of  the  Northern  Whigs, 
though  he  expected,  he  said,  the  opposition  of  "  the  ultra  men, 
both  North  and  South."     Ho  defined  his  position  by  comment- 
ing upon  the  preamble  and  resolution  of  Mr.  Gott  to  prohibit 
the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  three  points 
he  specially  condemned  were  the  assertions  in  the  preamble 
that  the  traffic  was  "  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  political  system  "  ;  that  it  was  "  no- 
toriously a  reproach  to  our  country  throughout  Christendom  "  ; 
and  that  it  was  "  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  repub- 
lican liberty  tliroughout  the  world."     These  seemingly  obvious 
positions  he  questioned,  elaborating  his  denials  at  great  length. 
He  attempted  to  prove  that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  resolution.   "As  the  acknowledged  leader,'* 
he  said, "  of  the  party  advocating  the  right  of  petition,  he  was 
enabled  to  exercise  a  most  potent  influence  in  staying  the 
pn^ress  of  fanaticism  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District 
^^  in  the  States.     He  did  stay  its  progress,  although  it  re- 
quired the  strength  of  a  giant  to  arrest  it.     He  put  forth  his 
^^  and  said  to  it,  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther. 
He  rebuked  the  incendiary  spirit  which  would  have  sundered 
^^^^  link  in  the  beautiful  cycle  of  our  Union ;  and  its  posses- 
sors, both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  shrank  back  before 
"^  lofty  patriotism  and  scathing  eloquence." 

^^  the  3d  of  February,  Charles  Brown  of  Pennsylvania 

^c  an  extreme  and  bitter  proslavcry  speech,  entitled  "  A 

*^ply  to  Mr.  Thompson."     He  began  by  saying  that  for  the 

twenty  years  of  his  active  political  life  he  had  always  voted 

^^S^t  tliis  whole  Abolition  agitation,  —  against  every  prop- 
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osition  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  slavery  here 
or  elsewhere."  One  of  the  points  he  sought  to  make  against 
iMr.  Thompson  was  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Adams's  influence 
upon  the  slavery  agitation.  He  contended,  on  the  contrary, 
that  "  the  old  man  eloquent "  had  given  "  his  powerful  aid  to 
roll  on,  no  matter  who  might  be  crushed  by  it,  the  ball  of 
Abolition  agitation."  Asserting  that  the  agitation  was  lead- 
ing them  "  onward  and  downward,"  and  that  no  one  could 
predict  where  it  would  "end,"  he  criticised  very  sharply  a 
recent  speech  of  Horace  Mann,  in  which  the  latter  had  spoken 
of  the  "  bowie-knife  style  of  civilization  "  as  obtaining  at  the 
South.  But  he  sought  to  parry  the  charge  by  referring  to  the 
crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  Massachusetts ;  and  he 
asked  what  would  be  thought  of  the  candor  of  a  man  who 
should  hold  them  up  as  fair  examples  of  the  state  of  society  in 
that  small  commonwealth.  He  opposed  all  such  crimination 
and  recrimination,  and  avowed  that  "  the  surest  way  of  remov- 
ing this  unhappy  state  of  feeling  "  was  to  vote  down  every  prop- 
osition for  agitation.  He  characterized  "  all  attempts  to  raise 
the  negro,  politically  or  socially,  to  an  equality  with  the  white 
man  "  as  "  incendiary  in  their  character  and  insulting  to  the 
South."  Affirming  that  he  knew  of  no  "  Southern  encroach- 
ments," and  alluding  to  the  possible  contingency  of  a  civil  war 
between  the  North  and  South,  growing  out  of  the  continued 
aggressions  of  the  former,  he  said :  "  I  fear  I  would  be  on  the 
side  —  I  do  not  fear,  but  I  know  —  I  would  be  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  right ;  and  I  mean  by  that  that  I  would  be  with 
the  South." 

The  remainder  of  the  speech,  which  ran  through  the  most  of 
two  days,  was  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  disparaging  remarks 
against  the  slave  and  of  laudation  of  his  master,  of  severe  ob- 
jurgations against  the  "  fanatical  crusaders,  who  go  forth,  as 
of  old,  under  the  peaceful  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  with  the 
specious  object  of  doing  God's  service,  to  desolate  and  destroy 
a  nation,"  and  of  gloomy  presages  of  what  must  be  the  result 
if  their  purposes  should  be  carried  out. 

In  a  very  different  strain  was  the  speech  made  *by  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell of  Yii*ginia,  near  the  close  of  the  session.    Leaving  the 
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ordinary  track  of  Southern  denunciation  and  menace,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  far  more  effective  method  of  earnest  entreaty  and 
tender  appeal.    A  graceful  and  impressive  speaker,  he  held; 
hj  the  testimony  of  all  who  heard  him,  the  liouso  spell-bound 
for   nearly  two  hours  by  his  subtle  logic,  his  specious  pleas, 
&nd  his  brilliant  rhetoric,  but  much  more  by  his  passionate  al* 
lusions  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  claims  of  the  present, 
veneration  for  the  dead,  and  the  demands  of  patriotism  for 
the  living.     Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whetlier  that  or 
^y  previous  session  of  Congress  ever  afforded  a  more  marked 
illustration  of  tiiat  peculiar  trial  of  faith,  feeling,  and  principle 
to  wliich  the  really  wise  and  conscientious  of  those  days  were 
80  often  and  so  cruelly  subjected  by  the  shrewd  and  politic 
defenders  of  slavery  and  its  claims ;  wlicn  to  be  true  to  the 
claims  of  humanity  was,  if  possible,  made  to  appear  to  be  false 
to  tlie  pledges  of  the  Constitution,  recreant  to  the  memories 
o'  the  fathers^  and  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  the  Union  ;  so 
t"^t,  in  the  parlance  of  those  times,  to  be  known  as  a  liberty- 
loviiig  man  was  to  cast  distrust  on  one's  loyalty  and  love  of 
J^^ntry.    On  the  other  hand,  to  be  known  as  a  "  Union-sav- 
^S  "  man  was  tantamount  to  a  confession  or  claim  that  one 
^ta  not  an  Abolitionist. 

This  confusion  of  ideas,  this  false  position  in  which  tlie  con- 
flict placed  men,  were  skilfully  employed  and  appealed  to  by 
*'*'•  McDowell.     Alluding  to  the  gloom  and  danger  which  sur- 
rounded the  nation,  he  passionately  exclaimed :  "  What  of  all 
these  objections,  and  all  otliers  which  can  be  added  to  them, 
^d  the  worst  of  them,  —  what  are  they  all,  when  gathered 
^gether  and  piled  up  to  their  topmost  aggregate,  Pelion  upon 
^*sa,  but  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighed  against 
"^'What  it  may  fairly  hope  to  accomplish  —  the  pacification 
^^  perpetual  union  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  frce- 
^"■^U  ? .  .  .  .  Our  ears  must  be  heavy,  and  our  hearts  hard,  bc- 
y^Ud  the  ordinary  lot  of  our  kind,  uiiless  we  hear  and  feel  the 
'^^ice  of  our  motherland,  coming  up  over  all  otl^r  voices,  and 
^^ing  upon  each  one  of  us,  in  soft  and  thrilling  tones :  *  My 
*on,  my  son,  be  true  to  thy  trust !  Be  true  to  me ! '  " 
Quoting  the  language  of  Washington,  that  the  government 
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was  founded  "  in  a  spirit  of  amitj  and  mutual  deference  and 
concession/'  he  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  and  the  claims  of 
^^  compromise."  Patheticallj  alluding  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
South  in  numbers,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  otlier 
refuge  but  the  Constitution,  he  avowed  his  determination  to 
cling  to  that  as  the  last  refuge.  He  appealed  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  nation,  as  they  remembered  the  sacrifices  thus 
early  made  for  the  sake  of  union.  "  What  State,  for  in- 
stance," he  inquired,  "  ever  sacrificed  as  Virginia  sacrificed 
in  constituting  the  coequality  of  the  States  ?  "  The  most  pow- 
erful in  population,  in  wealth,  in  physical  respectability,  in 
prospective  growtli  and  political  power,  "  she  surrendered,"  he 
said,  ^^  these  great  advantages,  generously  and  without  a  mur- 
mur, that  she  might  co-operate  with  her  sister  States  in  build- 
ing up  a  permanent,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  perfect  consti- 
tutional safeguard  for  the  protection  of  the  defenceless  and 
the  weak."  He  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  impolicy  of 
the  '^  non-extension  "  of  slavery,  contending  that  it  was  alike 
inoperative  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  slavery  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  its  victims.  '^  Not  a  solitary  human 
being,"  he  said  most  gratuitously,  ^'  has  been  made  a  slave  by 
*  extension '  who  would  not  have  been  one  had  such  extension 
never  taken  place."  Sketching  with  great  rhetorical  force  and 
skill  the  results,  the  fearful  consequences  of  repression,  he  ex- 
claimed :  ^^  Light  up,  if  you  can,  the  warfare  and  the  spirit  of 
another  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  you 
will  be  rewarded  with  desolation  and  a  tomb."  He  then  en- 
tered largely  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  personal  qualities 
and  providential  mission  of  the  slaves  upon  this  continent, 
the  final  cause  lying  cither  in  the  doom  pronounced  on  Car 
naan  or  ^'  in  some  high  and  renovating  function  which  the 
American  slave  is  yet  to  fulfil  in  the  redemption  of  the  con- 
tinent from  which  he  came."  Ho  counselled,  however,  that 
the  nation  '^  should  not  lay  an  impatient  or  unbidden  hand '' 
for  the  sake  of  controlling  it  or  diverting  it  from  tlie  Divine 
purpose,  whatever  it  might  have  been. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  speech  he  referred  more 
particularly  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  as  ^^  the  represen- 
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'tative  colonies  of  our  early  history,  to  the  courteous  colonists 
of  Jamestown,"  and  to  "  the  persecuted  and  precious  people," 
*'  the  stern,  solemn,  selE-denying  Pilgrim,  almost  ascetic  Pil- 
grim of  Plymouth,"  whose  spirit  "  could  not  mingle  with  and 
that  would  not  be  controlled  by  the  corruptions  of  earth," 
and  he  counselled  them  not  to  sunder  ties  so  sacredly  born. 
**  Spare,  O,  spare  us,"   he  said,  "  the  curse  of    a    broken 
brotherhood,  of  a  ruined,  ruined,  ruined  country.     Remember 
there  are  no  groans  like  the  groans  of  expiring  Liberty ;  no 
convulsions  like  those  which  her  dying  agonies  extort.     It 
took  Rome  some  three  hundred  years  to  die.    With  a  far 
deeper  vitality  than  hers,  our  end,  when  it  comes,  will  come 
with  a  far  keener,  crueller,  and  bitterer  pang." 

Among  other  means  employed  by  the  slaveholding  extre- 

niists  during  the  second  session  of  the  XXXth  Congress  to 

"fire the  Southern  heart"  and  unify  Southern  support,  was  a 

meeting  of  its  members  to  consider  and  take  such  action  as  in 

their  judgment  the  interests  of  slavery  required.     Embracing 

Mil  parties,  it  soon  revealed  the  existence  of  very  dissimilar 

^d  discordant  sentiments    among   its  members.      Though 

^reed,  in  the  main,  in  the  end  desired,  they  differed  widely 

^    to  the    means    proposed.      Slaveholding  Whigs,  rightly 

^r^ading  the  effect  of  tlie  violent  measures  proposed  by  tho 

I'einocrats,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  upon  their  party 

^cendcncy,  led  off  in  strong  opposition.     Mr.  Clayton  and 

Mr,  Berrien  counselled  moderation,  and  denied  the  necessity  of 

nieasures  which  must  precipitate  division  in  their  party  ranks, 

"  it  extended  no  further.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calhoun, 

•'^ffcrson  Davis,  and  others,  urged  the  necessity  of  decided  and 

^'^nuous  measures.    Failing  to  agree,  they  adjourned,  with- 

o^t  fixing  upon  a  day  for  another  meeting.     Such  a  meeting 

^^  called,  however,  a  week  later,  though  not  so  largely  at- 

teufi^     During  its  session  two  addresses  were  presented,  — 

the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Bcr- 

r^^U.    The  former,  however,  received  the  indorsement  of  tho 

^^ting.    It  was  entitled  "An  Address  of  Southern  Dele- 

B^^^s  to  their  Constituents."     It  was  an  able  and  adroit  piece 

ol  special  pleading,  entirely  uncandid,  one-sided,  and  intensely 
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sectional.  With  a  singular,  not  to  say  monomaniacal,  obliy- 
iousncss  of  historical  facts,  it  assumed  the  tone  of  injured  in- 
nocence, piteously  recounting  its  list  of  Northern  aggressions. 
Ignoring  the  too  patent  facts  that  these  aggressions  had  all 
been  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  North  had  been  only  too 
willing  to  bow  the  neck  to  Southern  domination,  it  went  largely 
and  elaborately  into  an  enumeration  and  description  of  the 
classes  of  grievances  of  which  the  South  complained. 

Among  tliem  were  those  that  resulted  from  a  failure  of  the 
North  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive-slave  law  of 
1793,  although  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  did  not 
always  rush  with  alacrity  to  the  help  of  the  slave-hunter  when 
in  search  of  his  prey ;  a  refusal,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in 
strict  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
States,  as  such,  should  not  act  in  such  a  service.  Another 
class  of  grievances  was  exemplified  by  the  antislavery  agitation 
that  then  existed  at  the  North.  The  Missouri  compromise 
and  the  resistance  to  slavery  extension  connected  with  it  were 
cited  as  indicating  the  third  class  of  grievances  of  which  com- 
plaint was  made,  ignoring  the  fact  that  that  compromise  was 
regarded  as  a  Southern  triumph.  The  Wilmot  proviso  indi- 
cated another  class  of  aggressions,  though  its  gist  was  simply 
the  purpose  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  terri- 
tory recently  acquired  and  then  free.  Allusion  was  also  made 
to  a  then  recent  vote  in  the  House  on  a  motion  that  a  bill  be 
reported  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  were  the  serious  grievances  and  aggressions 
which  constituted  the  burden  of  this  formal  arraignment  of 
the  North,  the  gravamen  of  its  charge.  Indeed,  the  whole 
paper  seems  rather  the  ravings  of  lunacy  than  the  well-con- 
sidered utterances  of  earnest  and  honest  minds,  and  shows 
that  there  were  no  aggressions  of  which  the  South  had  reason  to 
complain  ;  for  in  this  very  paper,  drawn  up  by  the  great  leader 
himself,  no  facts  appear  that  give  color  for  a  moment  to  the 
charge. 

It  did  not  counsel  dissolution,  but  it  recommended  a  coarse 
of  action  whose  natural  tendency  would  have  been  in  that 
direction.     Gratuitously  assuming  that  the  North  was  anti- 
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slavery,  and  that  the  South  was  essentially  slavcholding,  k 
insisted  on  union  among  "  their  constituents,"  even  if  it  ne- 
cessitated the  ignoring  of  every  tie,  save  that  of  nationality, 
which  bound  them  to  the  North.  "  Entertaining  these  views," 
it  added,  in  closing,  "  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  be  united, 
and  for  that  purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond 
this  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  go  at  present." 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  friends  of  freedom  were  in 
marked  contrast  with  these  exhibitions  by  the  slave-masters 
and  their  allies.  Though  largely  in  the  minority,  they  had 
the  strength  of  truth  and  talent,  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
moral  courage.  Though  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the 
vapors  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  the  murky  clouds  of 
Southern  ijitolerance  and  Northern  conservatism  were  sur- 
charged with  the  lightnings  and  thunderings  of  invective  and 
h^te,  they  seemed  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  rose  to  "  the 
height  of  the  great  argument."  It  is  hard  to  find  in  any 
volumes  of  the  "  Globe,"  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  volume, 
fitter  specimens  of  forensic  eloquence  than  were  afforded  by 
^at  session. 

Among  the  first  to  assert  their  rights  and  enunciate  their 
principles  was  John  G.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts.  His  speech, 
^^  itself  able,  conclusive,  and  scholarly,  —  of  which  the  "  Na- 
tonal  Era"  of  the  next  week  remarked  that  "  the  force  of  his 
^Sument  lost  nothing  from  the  courtesy  of  his  manner,"  — 
gathered  additional  interest  from  the  distinguished  character 
^^d  antecedents  of  the  speaker  himself.  Mr.  Palfrey,  previous- 
ly a  Unitarian  clergyman,  a  professor  in  Harvard  University, 
^^d  at  one  time  editor  of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  had 
inherited  quite  4i  large  patrimony  of  slaves.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, of  the  sinfulness  of  the  system,  he  had  given  his  slaves 
^^iT  freedom  and  had  heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  emanci- 
pation. A  member  of  the  Whig  party,  he  had  sought  to  com- 
^^^  it  to  the  principles  of  freedom.  He  became  also  a  very 
active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  formed 
during  that  same  year,  and  he  had  entered  Congress  a  dcter- 
^''^ed  foe  to  slavery  and  its  aggressions. 

To  such  a  speech  as  that  of  Mr.  Clingman  he  was  prepared 
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as  well  as  prompt  to  interpose  an  able  and  conclasiye  replj. 
Becognizing  its  ^^  courtesy,  fairness,  moderation,  and  dignity," 
he  dwelt  especially  upon  its  topic,  ^^  the  political  aspect  of  the 
slave  question."  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  the  great  political  ques- 
tion of  the  country,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  though  hithei-to  not  so  prominent  as  now.  It  is  the 
question  which  underlies  all  other  questions  and  determines 
their  solution."  Referring  to  Mr.  Clingman's  assertion  that 
free  States  had  the  advantage  in  numbers  and  wealth,  he 
spoke  of  the  counterrailing  advantage  the  slave  States  found 
in  their  superior  discipline  and  unity  of  interest  and  purpose, 
and  of  "  the  power  exerted  by  the  concentrated  energies  of  an 
active  oligarchy,  spread  over  a  country  intent  on  a  single 
policy  and  bound  together  by  a  common  intelligence  and  a 
common  interest,"  leading  the  busy  and  inert  masses,  intimi- 
dating the  weak,  beguiling  the  easy,  and  bribing  the  merce- 
nary. "  What  wonder,"  he  asks,  "  that  it  should  find  means 
to  perplex  the  simple  and  beguile  and  soothe  the  good,  as  well 
as  to  enlist  and  use  the  selfish  ?  What  wonder  that  it  should 
be  able  to  play  off  parties  against  each  other,  and  take  to  it- 
self effectually  the  balance  of  power  and  the  lion's  share  of 
the  prizes  at  stake  ?  "  He  then  proceeded  to  show,  by  giving 
the  facts  of  the  case,  how  the  possible  had  become  the  actual, 
and  how  had  thus  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  "  active  oli- 
garchy "  that  "  political  power "  which  had  dominated  the 
nation  for  the  preceding  half-century.  Perhaps  never  in 
briefer  compass  or  with  more  pregnant  words  has  been  de- 
scribed the  process  by  which  this  "  active  oligarchy,"  so  insig- 
nificant in  numbers  and  with  a  spirit  and  purposes  so  hateful 
and  so  foreign  to  the  genius  of  free  institutions,  secured  and 
maintained  its  terrible  ascendency  so  complete  and  so  long. 

Mr.  Palfrey  then  traced  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  the 
"  unutterably  heinous  law  "  of  1793  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves ;  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  government  toward  the 
Chcrokces  and  Seminolcs,  outraged  and  removed  from  their 
homes  for  the  simple  crime  of  harboring  fugitives ;  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  petition  ;  the  imprisonment  of  colored  seamen 
in  Southern  ports;  the  ^^ shameful  chapter"  of  Mr.  Hoar*8 
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expulsion ;    the  Texas  scheme ;    and  tlic  Mexican  war,  of 
which  he  said :  "  It  has  been  made  to  carry  widowhood  and 
orphanage  into  thousands  of  American  homes,  to  write  a  chap- 
ter in  our  history  for  the  execration  and  loathing  of  the  civ- 
ilized and  Christian  world,  and  the  bitter  shame  of  our  own 
wiser  posterity."      With  scholarly  fulness  and  accuracy  he 
exposed  the  sliallowness  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
colored  race  on  the  score  of  inferiority,  and  sketched  with 
affluence  of  language  and  illustration  the  diverse  results  of 
liberty  and  slavery,  as  shown  side  by  side  in   the  Border 
States.    Sketching  briefly,  but,  as  the  events  showed,  too 
hopefully,  the  rise  and  progress,  the  various  forms  and  phases, 
of  antislavery  effort,  he  closed  by  saymg  of  the  slaveholders : 
"If  they  insist  that  Union  and  Slavery  cannot  live  together, 
they  may  be  taken  at  their  own  word ;  but  it  is  the  Union 
that  must  stand."     The  speech  commanded  marked  atten- 
tion, and  at  its  close  Jolm  Quincy  Adams  exclaimed  to  those 
.  Ground  him :  "  Thank  God !  the  seal  is  broken.     Massachu- 
■^  speaks.'' 

But  the  marked  speech  of  that  great  debate  was  that  of 
"Horace  Mann.      The  particular  point  to  which  it  was  ad- 
^'^sed  was  the  question  of  the  inhibition  or  admission  of 
Blavery  into  the  Territories.     Comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
P«n,  exhaustive  in  its  mode  of  treating  the  great  inquiry, 
'^'istling  with  facts,  fortified  at  every  point  and  packed  with 
•^thorities,  legal  and  legislative,  and  redolent  with  the  spirit 
^  humanity  and  loyalty  to  truth,  it  seemed  like  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  government  in  the  court  of  the  centuries,  the 
utterance  at  once  of  the  patriot,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
desman.     Though  characterized  by  the  orator's  bold  and 
filling  imagery  and  illustrations,  it  did  not  lack  the  "  plain, 
sinewy,  Saxon  tongue "   which  he  claimed  the   subject  de- 
^nded.      Seemingly  oblivious  of  all  national  compromises 
and  all  personal  consequences,  with  an  earnestness  born  of  his 
^P  and  intense  convictions,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  in- 
terest at  stake,  he  invoked  for  his  theme  a  consideration  com- 
mensurate with  its  vastness  and  importance.     Alluding  to  this 
territory,  the  destiny  of  which  was  to  be  decided  by  Congress, 
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lie  said :  "  Its  great  future  hangs  upon  our  decision.  Not 
only  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  but  vast  tracts  of  time 
■ —  ages  and  centuries  —  seem  at  our  disposal." 

After  showing  the  invalidity  and  imprudence  of  the  claim 
tliat  three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  had  an  equal  claim 
with  that  of  fifteen  millions  to  common  territory,  and  proving 
the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  inhibition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  by  an  overwhelming  weight  of  authorities, 
legislative  and  judicial,  he  proceeded  to  the  second  great  divis- 
ion of  his  argument,  the  expediency  of  its  use.  Here  was 
opened  up  a  wide  field  in  which  his  affluent  and  well-trained 
mind  roamed  at  will,  gathering  from  every  source  materials 
for  an  argument  expressed  with  great  forensic  force  and  rhe- 
torical beauty. 

Leaving  the  technical  part  of  his  argument,  he  proceeded  to 
the  philosophical  considerations,  the  economic  and  moral 
reasons,  why  "  the  new-born  communities  should  bo  exempted 
from  slavery."  Prominent  among  them  he  adverted  to  the 
wastefulness  of  slavery,  not  simply  in  its  relations  to  the 
national  interests  of  the  soil,  but  in  regard  to  the  man  himself, 
destroying  his  best,  his  distinctive  parts,  —  his  mind,  his  con- 
science, his  hope.  "What,"  he  inquired,  "would  be  thought 
of  a  Massachusetts  farmer  who  would  seize  upon  his  hired 
man,  call  in  a  surgeon,  and  cut  off  all  the  flexor  muscles  of  bis 
arms  and  legs  ?  I  do  not  ask  what  you  would  think  of  liis 
humanity  ;  but  what  would  you  think  of  his  sanity  ?  Yet  the 
planter  does  more  than  this  when  he  makes  a  man  a  slave. 
He  cuts  deeper  than  the  muscles  ;  he  destroys  the  spirit  that 
moves  the  muscles  ;  he  abolishes  this  mighty  power  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  uses  only  the  weak,  degraded,  and  half-animated 
forces  of  the  human  limbs." 

Comparing  the  results  of  free  and  slave  States  lying  side 
by  side,  he  showed  the  difference  by  the  admission  of  Southern 
men,  from  whom  he  quoted  largely,  as  also  by  a  most  copious 
reference  to  statistics,  quoting  from  the  latter  the  facts  that  of 
the  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  patents  issued  in  1847,  only 
sixty-six  were  from  the  Southern  States ;  that  of  the  books 
published  in  the  United  States  about  one  fiftieth  are  from  the 
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South.  Alluding  to  the  usual  gratification  felt  in  witnessing 
"the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,*'  he  adds,  "yet 
here,  in  what  we  call  republican  America,  are  fifteen  great 
States  vying  with  each  other  to  see  which  will  bring  the 
Ikckest  and  most  impervious  pall  of  ignorance  over  three  mil- 
hons  of  human  beings ;  ....  to  colonize  the  broad  regions 
of  the  West  with  these  millions,  who  shall  never  be  able  to 
read  a  book  or  write  a  word ;  to  whom  knowledge  shall  bring 
no  delight  in  childhood,  no  relief  in  the  weary  hours  of  sickness 
or  convalescence,  no  solace  in  the  decrepitude  of  age ;  who 
shall  perceive  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  art,  who  shall  know 
nothing  of  the  wonders  of  science,  who  shall  never  reach  any 
lofty  intellectual  conception  of  the  attributes  of  the  great 
Creator ;  deaf  to  all  the  hosannas  of  praise  which  Nature  sings 
to  her  Maker ;  blind  to  this  magnificent  temple  wliich  God  has 
builded."  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Casper  Hauscr,  then  ex- 
citing much  interest,  and  which  had  been  described  in  a  book 
pst  then  published  as  "  Tlie  Example  of  a  Crime  on  the  Life 
of  a  Soul,"  he  said :  "  There  are  in  this  boasted  land  of  light 
Mid  liberty  three  million  Casper  Hausers,"  and  "  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  all  the  Western  world  with  these  proofs  of 
human  avarice  and  guilt." 

During  that  debate  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  unknown  to 
^e,  made  a  speech,  interesting  on  account  of  his  subsequent 
^^^rand  relations  to  the  nation,  the  same  quaint  conceptions 
^i  felicitous  diction,  now  so  gratefully  and  admiringly  ro- 
inembered ;  the  striking  manner  in  wliich  he  showed  the  disin- 
pnuous  course  of  the  administration  in  relation  to  the  Mexi- 
^  war ;  the  fact  that  it  was  this  government,  and  not  tho 
Jlexican,  which  began  "  actual  hostilities  "  ;  and  also  the  try- 
ing embarrassments  in  which  honest  members  of  the  Whig 
l*rtjr  were  involved  by  that  action.     Alluding  to  certain  in- 
terrogatories he  had  before  introduced  in  some  resolutions, 
"intended  to  draw  the  Presideiit  out,  if  possible,  on  this 
hitherto  untrodden  ground,"  he  said  :  "  Let  him  answer  with 
bids,  and  not  with  arguments.     Let  him  remember  lie  sits 
where  Washington  sat ;  and,  so  remembering,  let  him  answer 
18  Washington  would  answer.    As  the  nation  should  not,  and 
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the  Almighty  will  not,  be  evaded,  so  let  him  attempt  no  eva 
sion,  no  equivocation,"  and  ^^  show  that  the  soil  was  ours  wliei 
the  first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed."  "  I  have  a  selfish  mo 
tivc,"  he  added,  "  for  desiring  that  the  President  may  do  this. 
I  expect  to  give  some  votes  in  connection  with  the  war  which, 
without  his  so  doing,  will  be  of  doubtful  propriety  in  my  own 
judgment,  but  will  be  free  from  the  doubt  if  he  will  do  so." 
If,  however,  on  "  any  pretence  or  no  pretence,"  he  refuses,  "  1 
shall  be  fully  convinced  of  what  I  more  than  suspect  already 
that  he  is  deeply  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong ;  that  he 
feels  the  blood  of  this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is  crying  tc 
Heaven  against  him  ;  that  he  ordered  General  Taylor  into  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement  purposely  to  bring  or 
a  war ;  that,  originally  having  some  strong  motive  —  what  ] 
will  not  stop  now  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  —  to  involve 
the  two  countries  in  a  war,  and  trusting  to  escape  scrutiny  b] 
fixing  the  public  gaze  on  the  exceeding  brightness  of  miHtarj 
glory,  —  that  attractive  rainbow  that  rises  in  showers  of  blood 
that  serpent's  eye  that  charms  but  to  destroy,  —  he  plungec 
into  it,  and  swept  on  and  on,  till,  disappointed  in  his  calcula 
tion  of  the  ease  with  which  Mexico  might  be  subdued,  he  noi 
finds  himself  lie  knows  not  where.  How  like  the  half-insan< 
mumblings  of  a  fever-dream  is  the  whole  war  part  of  the  lat< 
message!  His  mind,  tasked  beyond  his  power,  is  runninf 
hither  and  thitlier,  like  some  tortured  creature  on  a  buminj 
surface,  finding  no  position  on  which  it  can  settle  and  be  a 
ease.  He  is  a  bewildered,  confounded,  and  miserably  perplexec 
man.  God  grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is  not  some 
tiling  about  his  conscience  more  painful  than  all  his  menta 
perplexity ! " 

In  February,  1849,  James  Wilson  of  New  Hampshire  mad< 
a  speech  on  "  the  political  influence  of  slavery,"  and  agains* 
"  the  expediency  of  permitting  it  in  these  new  Territories.* 
Mr.  Wilson  was  a  Whig,  and  his  election  was  among  the  firs' 
fruits  of  that  political  revolution  in  that  State  which  sent  Mr 
Hale  to  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Tuck  to  the  House.  He  was  t 
man  of  large  stature  and  of  very  imposing  presence,  anc 
though  he  seldom  spoke,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moff 
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effecdTO  speakers  either  in  Congress  or  in  the  country.  His 
speech  was  not  characterized  so  much  for  original  ideas  as  for 
hU  strong,  striking,  and  somewhat  quaint  mode  of  expressing 
hU  Tiews. 

Alluding  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Hilliard  of  Alabama 
respecting  the  Southern  States,  —  that  they  were  "isolated, 
cut  off  from  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  states  of  the  world 
by  reason  of  their  peculiar  domestic  institutions,"  he  said  :  "  I 
concur  entirely  with  the  gentleman  in  that  opinion,  and  award 
to  him  high  credit  for  his  honest,  frank,  and  manly  avowal  of 
that  truth  upon  this  floor."  Describing  the  slavery  question 
as "  the  question  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  emphatically  the  question  of  the  age,"  he  de- 
cUred  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  it  had  "  been  the  very  centre 
and  focus  of  all  our  political  action,  the  focal  point  around 
which  every  great  national  interest  has  revolved."  Compar- 
^i  it,  by  reference,  "  to  the  movements  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits  around  the  sun,"  he  said  that,  unlike  the  sun,  "  the 
central  point  of  our  political  action  is  as  black  and  as  dark  as 
Egyptian  darkness,  as  cold  and  heartless  and  unsympathizing 
M  the  icebergs  that  roll  in  the  Arctic  Ocean."  Referring  to 
*be  fact  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  the 
•ystem  as  "  temporary,"  looking  forward  to  the  time,  "  not  far 
^tant,  when  there  would  be  an  end  of  slavery,"  and  compli- 
ocntmg  Mr.  Jefferson  as  "  the  prime  originator  of  the  anti- 
■l*very  movement,  but  admitting  that  in  after  life  there  was 
**8ome  change"  in  his  opinions,  he  added:  "The  cautious, 
•^gacious,  wily  politician  found  other  opinions  than  those  of 
^  ardent,  sincere,  self-sacrificing  young  patriot  to  subserve 
"i*  pnrposes  and  aspirations  better."  He  saw  that  the  insti- 
tution "  was  one  of  those  peculiarly  constructed  machines 
^hich  the  politician  could  turn  to  good  account ;  that  by  it  a 
^nd  of  galvanic  chain  was  constructed,  connecting  the  heart- 
•Wngs  with  the  purse-strings  of  any  slaveholder  in  the  coun- 
^;  that  by  the  working  of  this  political  telegraph  it  affected, 
ttrough  the  nervous  fluid,  the  brain  of  the  whole  slaveholding 
^munity.  It  was  an  engine  of  mighty  political  power  in 
^  hands  of  a  skilful,  sagacious  operator."     But  Mr.  Jeffer- 
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8on,  though  he  had  repudiated  his  early  sentiments,  could  not 
undo  what  he  had  so  bravely  done.  "  He  had,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
son, "  strewn  upon  the  earth  the  seminal  principle  of  a  great 
truth ;  lie  Iiad  advertised  the  world  of  the  true  chai'acter  of 
slavery  and  tlie  slave-trade ;  and  that  truth  had  taken  deep 
root.  It  was  destined  to  remain  as  indestructible  as  the  great 
truths  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  throne  of  God."  Giv- 
ing a  rapid  sketch  of  the  successive  steps  of  slavery  aggression, 
he  came  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  of  which  he  said :  "  It 
inflicted  the  deepest  wound  upon  the  Constitution  that  has 
ever  been  inflicted  upon  that  time-honored  instrument.  It  has 
depleted  it  to  the  very  verge  of  endurance." 

Though  prior  to  May,  1844,  the  whole  North,  he  said,  of  all 
parties,  was  unanimously  opposed  to  it,  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion made  annexation  "  a  test  of  party  fidelity."  Certain 
party  catchwords  were  adopted.  "  Texas  and  Oregon  were 
tied  togetlier  by  a  kind  of  illicit  semi-hymeneal  bond."  But 
the  Northern  Democrats  were  to  be  deceived.  Oregon  was 
thrown  in  to  clicat  them.  General  Cass  spoke  often  and  vigo- 
rously in  its  behalf.  Another  Western  Senator  cried  aloud, 
with  a  voice  tliat  might  be  heard  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
Grand  Monadnock :  "  We  will  have  64  **  40*,  or  we  will  fight." 
**  But  the  politicians  of  the  South,"  he  added,  "  were  not  sin- 
cere ;  tlicy  were  only  using  (Jeneral  Cass,  a  Northern  man,  as 
the  wood-chopper  uses  his  beetle.  They  swung  him  round 
and  round,  bringing  his  great  weight  to  bear,  until,  by  repeat- 
ed blows,  they  beat  the  brains  out  of  the  unfortunate  little 
Dutchman ;  and  then,  upon  examining  the  tool  with  which 
they  had  been  operating,  they  found  it  battered,  split,  shiv- 
ered into  splinters,  and  they  threw  it  unceremoniously  away, 
as  unfit  for  further  use." 

In  another  mood,  he  spoke  of  his  anxiety  to  do  nothing  in 
the  contest  which  should  wrong  his  conscience  or  leave  a  stain 
upon  his  reputation.  "  I  have,  sir,  an  only  son,  now  a  little 
fellow,  whom  some  of  this  committee  may  have  seen  here. 
Tliink  you  that,  wlien  I  am  gone,  and  he  shall  grow  up  to 
manhood,  and  shall  come  forward  to  act  his  part  among  the 
citizens  of  his  country,  I  will  leave  it  to  be  cast  into  his  teeth 
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as  a  reproach  that  liis  father  voted  to  send  slavery  into  the 
Territories  ?  No,  0  no !  I  look  reverently  up  to  the  Fatlier 
of  us  all,  and  fervently  implore  of  him  to  spare  tliat  child  tliat 
reproach.  May  God  forhid  it!"  Even  "if  the  alternative 
should  be  presented  to  mc  of  the  extension  of  slavery  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  would  say,  mther  tlian  extend 
slavery,  let  the  Union,  let  the  universe  itself,  he  dissolved. 
Never,  never  will  I  raise  my  hand  or  my  voice  to  give  a  vote 
bj  which  slavery  can  or  may  be  extended.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  be  moved  from  my  purpose  I  have 
now  announced."  Speaking  of  the  reform  which  had  begun, 
and  of  which  he  spoke  more  confidently  than  subsequent 
events  or  even  his  own  career  justified,  he  said :  "  There  was 
a  time  when,  if  the  Slave  Power  had  any  special  work  to  be 
done,  and  wanted  a  Northern  man  to  do  it,  they  hunted  him 
Dp  from  New  Hampshire.  Little  unfortunate  New  Hampshire 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  the  scavenger  to  do  the  dirty  work. 
Tliat  day,  thank  God !  has  gone  by ;  and  it  will  not  come 
•gain  very  soon." 
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President*s  message.  —  Father  Mathew.  —  Vermont  resolutions.  —  Debate 
thereon.  —  Hale,  Chase,  Phelps.  —  Missouri  resolutions.  —  Benton. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1849,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States.  A  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, himself  a  slaveholder,  his  interests  and  sympathies  were 
unquestionably  rather  with  the  friends  than  with  the  foes  of 
slavery.  But  he  doubtless  regarded  it  in  its  economic  rather 
than  in  its  civil  relations,  and  had  no  very  distinct  opinions  or 
wishes  concerning  it  as  an  element  of  political  power,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  plans  and  purposes  of  those  who  pre- 
sented him  as  a  candidate  for  the  high  office  he  was  chosen  to 
fill.  His  selection  of  Cabinet  officers  indicated  clearly  his 
Southern  proclivities,  though  he  evidently  was  not  a  propa- 
gandist. He  was,  however,  a  fair-minded  man,  and  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  administer  the  government  honestly  and 
according  to  the  Constitution  as  he  understood  it. 

John  M.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  his  Secretary  of  State,  was 
able,  and  was  regarded,  too,  as  among  the  most  liberal  of 
Southern  public  men.     Mr.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of 
War,  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and  extreme  opinions, 
whose  connection  with  the  Galphin  claims  had  strengthencd- 
suspicions  in  regard  to  his  integrity  entertained  by  some.    Mr^ 
Preston  of  .Virginia  had  early  been  an  advocate  of  gradual 
emancipation,  for  which  he  earnestly  and  eloquently  pleaded  in* 
her  legislature  in  1832.     But  the  Southern  pressure  had  bccna 
too  strong,  and,  like  other  ambitious  statesmen  of  that  oom:^ 
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moiiwcalth,  he  had  been  compeUed  to  succumb  aud  become 
the  advocate  of  tlie  peculiar  iustitution.  Ecvcrdy  Johnsom 
of  Marylaud,  his  Attonicj-Geueral,  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  the  country,  was  fully  committed  to  the  BlavchoLdii^ 
side  of  the  great  issue.  The  Secretary  of  the  lutcrior,  Thoma# 
Ewiug  of  Ohio,  had  long  been  in  public  life,  and  was  a  leading 
raeral)cr  of  his  party.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birtli.  Born 
aud  nurtiu'ed  in  poverty,  he  was  iievertheless  aristocratic  and 
conservative  in  his  tendencies.  Although  representing  a  free 
j^tatc,  the  friends  of  freedom  expected  and  received  little  fronji 
him.  William  M.  Mereditli  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  tli,o 
Treasury,  was  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  a  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction, but  with  little  experience  in  public  affairs.  Jacob 
Collamar  of  Vermont  was  Postmaster-General.  He  was  ft 
statesman  of  recognized  ability  and  firmness,  and  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  decided  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  hi^ 
opposition  to  the  increasing  encroachments  of  tlic  Slave  Power. 
Thus  constituted,  the  admhiistration  was  called  at  once  to 
papjJc  with  tlie  engrossing  questions  then  forced  with  such 
pertinacity  upon  the  country. 

Thus  far,  the  Southern  leaders  had  been  successful  beyond 
tlJcir  most  sanguine  expectations.  Texas  had  been  annexed, 
^  *'ar  with  Mexico  had  been  provoked  and  fought  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  and  immense  accessions  of  territory  had  been  se- 
cured. These  successes  had  been,  indeed,  achieved  at  a  fearful 
^t,  involving  large  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  national  ^ 
«»8honor  ainl  peril,  infractions  of  the  Constitution  at  home 
and  of  treaties  of  amity  abroad.  Still  the  slave-masters  had 
uot  reached  the  goal  of  their  ambition  and  purpose.  There 
Were  other  infractions  to  be  made,  other  rights  to  be  invaded, 
^J  other  guaranties  to  be  ignored.  And  the  new  administra- 
;'^J^  amwig  its  first  duties,  was  compelled  not  only  to  define 
i«  position,  but  to  enter  upon  that  line  of  policy  deemed  no- 
tary to  secure  these  ulterior  purposes  of  the  Slave  Power, 
"hcthcr  General  Taylor  fully  comprehended  the  extent  of 
"icsc  purposes  may  be  questioned.  He  did,  however,  witli  n 
600(1  degree  of  promptitude,  enter  upon  the  work  of  propos- 
es 2Uid  encouraging  tlie  organizatipa  of  State  govcrimieuta. 
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•Within  thirty  days  after  his  inauguration,  Thomas  Butler 
King,  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  was  sent 
to  California  for  tlic  purpose  of  expressing  to  its  inhabitants 
the  desire  of  the  administration  tliat  they  would  form  a  con- 
stitution, and  ask  for  admission  as  a  State.  Tliis  tliey  were 
ready  to  do,  though  for  reasons  very  different  from  those 
which  impelled  the  government  to  desire  it.  The  discov- 
ery of  gold  had  drawn  to  the  Pacific  coast  many  enterpris- 
ing and  adventurous  young  men  from  the  Northern  States, 
who^  whatever  might  have  been  their  moral  or  political  seiiti- 
mcnts  or  personal  prejudices,  had  little  desire  to  enter  into 
competition  or  companionship  with  negro  slaves.  But  they 
heeded  government ;  and,  as  Congress  had  failed  to  give 
them  a  Territorial  organization,  interest,  the  need  of  protec- 
tion, and  ambition  prompted  them  to  respond  at  once  to  these 
intimations  of  the  administration.  A  proclamation  was  there- 
fore issued  on  the  2d  of  June,  1850,  by  General  Riley,  mili- 
tary gbvernor,  calling  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution. 
That  convention  assembled,  framed  a  constitution,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  people.  It  was  adopted,  and  at  once  trans- 
mitted to  Washington. 

For  the  reasons  suggested,  instead  of  a  provision  for  slav- 
ery it  contained  a  clause  expressly  prohibiting  it.  This  was, 
of  course,  regarded  as  a  fatal  opission  by  those  who,  still  soro 
and  smarting  from  defeat  in  their  attempts  to  force  slavery 
into  Oregon  as  a  State,  and  to  obtain  its  recognition  in  the 
Territorial  organizations  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  saw 
slipping  from  their  grasp  the  coveted  fruits  of  annexation  and 
the  Mexican  war.  It  was  with  infinite  chagrin  and  alarm  that 
they  looked  upon  Ihepe  evidences  of  their  ill  success  ;  and  they 
determined  to  renew  the  stniggle  with  greater  desperation,  to 
turn  the  tide  that  seemed  to  be  setting  so  strongly  against  the 
consummation  of  their  long-cherished  schemes.  Both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  legislatures  of  the  slayc  States  appeared 
simultaneously  demonstrations  of  these  renewed  purposes  of 
slaveholding  aggressions.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  re- 
quested the  governor  to  call  an  extra  session  if  Congress 
should    enact    the   Wilmot    proviso,  and    the  governors  of 
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Georgia  and  Alabama  recommended  tliat  provision  sliould 
be  made  for  conventions  of  the  people  should  Congress  legis- 
late for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Menaces 
of  disunion,  too,  which  had  seemed  to  be  losing  something  of 
tlieir  power,  were  renewed. 

The  whole  South  seemed  greatly  moved.  Her  leading  and 
most  violent  men  were  very  active  in  breeding  discontent  and 
firing  the  Southern  heart.  Just  before  the  session  of  Con- 
gress a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Foote  of  Mississippi  and 
Mr.  Clingman  was  published.  In  Mr.  Clingman's  response  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  slave  States  ouglit  to  resist  any 
action  of  Congress  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  any  of  the 
Territories.  Though  this  avowal  of  tlie  policy  of  disunion  was 
that  of  two  rather  vain  and  ambitious  men,  neither  of  wliom 
▼as  entitled  to  much  weight  or  influence,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
wi  indication  of  Southern  feeling  and  purpose.  The  cry  of 
disunion,  now  uttered  with  more  vehemence  than  ever,  and 
nianitcstly  designed  to  overawe  the  timid  and  dragoon  the 
▼eak,  secured  the  results  for  which  it  had  been  raised. 
Many  were  panic-stricken,  and  yielded  to  fear  what  conscience 
^d  reason,  humanity  and  patriotism,  urged  them  to  maintain. 
-Appalled  by  these  menaces  of  disunion,  they  openly  and  pitia- 
Wjr  disavowed  their  solemnly  declared  opinions,  abjured  their 
own  repeated  acts,  and  thus  proved  recreant  to  the  enduring 
interests  of  the  nation. 

lii  consequence  of  this  disturbed  condition  of  affairs,  this 
^nsition  state  of  the  public  mind,  as  it  was  passing  from  the 
old  traditional  policy  which  had  hitherto  obtained  to  the  new 
^'»ch  it  was  about  to  adopt,  the  first  session  of  the  XXXIst 
f^"gress,  beginning  on  the  3d  of  December,  1849,  M^as  marked 
"y  a  variety  of  propositions,  abstract  and  practical,  introduced 
"yMi  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  slavery.  It  was  remarkable  ' 
^0  for  its  length,  its  heated  debates,  its  devotion  to  slavery, 
its  submission  to  the  Slave  Power,  and  its  disasti'ous  compro- 
mises. In  it,  too,  the  nation  took  a  new  departure  in  its  ma- 
rauding crusade  against  tlie  rights  of  man  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  public  and  personal  morality. 

The  Senate   had  a  clear   Democratic   majority.      In   the 
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House  ti)6  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  vere  laaote  equally 
matched,  while  the  Free  Soil  party  was  represented  by  eight 
members.  A  sharp  and  protracted  struggle  ensued  for  the 
clioice  of  Speaker.  Robert  G.  Wintlirop  was  tlie  candidate 
of  the  Whigs,  and  Howell  Cobb  of  tlie  Democrats.  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  however,  failed  to  receive  the  full  support  of  either 
section  of  his  party.  While  five  Southern  Whigs  refused  to 
give  him  their  votes,  his  views  were  far  from  being  in 
accord  with  those  of  tlie  Free  Soil  members,  and  his  course  as 
Speaker  of  the  XXXth  Congress  liad  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  latter,  therefore,  peremptorily  and  persistently  refused 
to  give  him  their  votes  during  tlie  contest,  which  continued  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  amid  deep  feeling  and  much  excitement. 

On  the  thirty-ninth  ballot,  William  J.  Brown,  a  Democratic 
member  from  Indiana,  received  one  hundred  and  nine  votes ; 
a  lai*gcr  number  than  had  been  cast  for  any  other  candidate. 
Mr.  Wintlirop  then  withdrew  his  name  from  the  list  of  can- 
didates. The  Free  Soil  members  being  informed  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  willing  to  pledge  himself  to  arrange  satisfactorily 
the  committees  oi;  Territories,  the  judiciary,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  addressed  a  note 
to  him,  stating  that  tliey  would  give  him  a  cheerful  and  cordial 
support  if  assured  that  these  committees  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged. Mr.  Brown  in  his  reply  promised  that,  if  elected,  lie 
would  "  constitute  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  the  Territories,  and  on  the  judiciary  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  friends.  I  am  a 
representative  of  a  free  State,  and  liave  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  be  relieved  from  the  responsibilitgr 
of  slavery  where  tliey  have  tlie  constitutional  power  to 
Abolish  it." 

While  this  pledge  was  full  and  complete  in  itself,  Mr. 
Brown's  standing  and  associations  did  not  fully  commend 
him  to  the  confidence  of  all  the  Free  Soil  members.  Root 
of  Ohio,  Julian  of  Indiana,  and  Tuck  of  New  Hampshire,  re- 
fused to  give  him  their  votes  ;  but  Charles  Allen  oi  Massachu- 
«ctt8,  Preston  King  of  N^w  York,  David  Wilmot  of  Pcnnsyl- 
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^71018,  Charles  Durkco  of  Wisconsin,  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings 
of  Oliio^  anxious  to  secure  a  S{x}akcr  who  would  give  tha 
friends  of  freedom  a  cliance  to  be  bcard^  through  these  com- 
mittees, assumed  tlie  responsibility  of  votijig  for  him.  Several 
Soutlicni  Democrats,  however,  who  watched  with  suspicioua 
interest  and  surprise  this  action,  withdrew  their  suppoit  from 
Browu^  and  lie  failed  of  an  election  by  two  votes. 

Mr.  Stanley  of  North  Carolina  then  rose  and  offered  a  reso- 
Intioii  requesting  the  Democrats  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  confer  with  the  Whigs  relative  to  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers for  tlie  House.  An  exciting  debate  ensued,  during  wliich 
Brown's  letter  to  Wilmot  was  read  and  sharply  criticised. 
Mr.  Meade  of  Virginia  expressed  his  readiness  to  take  a 
Speaker,  if  he  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tha 
District  or  its  prohibition  in  the  Territories,  from  either  side  of 
tlie  House.  "  If  slavery,"  he  said,  "  is  to  be  abolished  in  tho 
District  or  prohibited  in  tlio  Territories,  I  trust  in  God  that 
Ay  eyes  have  rested  upon  the  last  Speaker  of  tlm  House  of 
Representatives." 

This  declaration  created  much  excitement.  Mr.  Root  said 
^  ^f\jy  tliat  lie  trusted  such  calm  and  moderate  counsels 
^(1  allay  agitation  and  prevent  dissolution.  But  if  dis- 
solution was  to  come,  lie  hoped  it  would  come  in  "  tlicir  dis- 
guized attitude,"  because  it  would  not  be  "  binding,"  and 
there  would  be  some  hope  that  it  would  be  set  aside.  "If 
^olation  slmll  come,"  ho  said,  "  after  the  House  is  organ- 
^1  on  a  report  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  then  we  are  assured  there  will  eomo  a  fight  in 
defence  of  wife,  the  little  ones,  the  household  gods,  and  all 
^kcr  household  furniture."  Ho  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Southern 
"^uilKjrs  who  expected  some  Northern  man  to  come  forward 
^rtii  the  "  olive-branch  of  peace  "  in  the  surrender  of  North- 
^  rights.  Ho  reminded  Southern  men,  who  were  threaten- 
^i  a  dissolution  of  tlie  Union,  that  they  must  remember  that 
*j^  people  of  tl>e  West  have  a  very  strong  idea  that  the  Mis- 
•wiippi  River,  to  say  nothing  about  its  banks,  is  a  part  of  their 
^^torj  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  •'  We  furnish  the 
witer." 
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William  Ducr,  a  Whig  member  from  New  York,  proclaimed 
himself  ready  to  vote  for  a  Whig,  a  Democrat,  a  Prec-Soiler, 
or  any  one  but  "  a  disunionist."  Mr.  Bayly  of  Virginia 
denied  that  there  were  any  disunionists  in  the  House,  and 
asked  Mr.  Duer  to  point  them  out.  In  reply  Duer  said  ho 
believed  there  were  some  from  Virginia,  and  pointed  to  Meade. 
"  It  is  false,'*  exclaimed  the  Virginian.  "  You  arc  a  liar,  sir," 
retorted  Duer.  Quick  as  thought,  Meade  made  a  rush  at 
Ducr,  who  was  immediately  surrounded  by  his  friends.  A  scene 
of  indescribable  confusion  followed.  Calls  to  order,  threats, 
and  violent  gesticulations  were  intermingled.  The  scrgeant-at- 
arms,  seizing  his  mace,  bore  it  among  the  excited  and  dis- 
organized members,  amid  cries  of  "  Take  away  that  bauble ! " 
The  excitement  having  somewhat  subsided,  Mr.  Duer  apolo- 
gized to  the  House  for  the  language  he  had  used,  and  quiet 
was  restored. 

Mr.  Toombs,  who  up  to  that  time  had  professed  to  be  a 
Whig,  followed  in  a  vehement  and  passionate  deimnciation  of 
the  Free  Soil  members.  He  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
when  "  we  are  not  to  be  intimidated  by  eulogies  upon  the 
Union."  "  I  do  not  hesitate,"  he  said,  "  to  avow  before  this 
House  and  the  country,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  living  God, 
that  if  by  your  legislation  you  seek  to  drive  us  from  the  Ter- 
ritories and  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  I  am  for  dis- 
union ;  and  if  my  physical  courage  be  equal  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  my  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  I  will  devote  all  I  am 
and  all  I  have  to  its  consummation."  He  closed  his  speech, 
which  was  frequently  applauded  by  Southern  Representatives, 
with  the  declaration  that  if  they  would  not  give  him  security 
that  the  organization  of  the  House  should  not  be  used  to  the 
injury  of  his  constituents,  he  would  say,  "  Let  discord  reign 
forever." 

Edward  D.  Baker,  then  a  Whig  Representative  from  Illinois, 
said  that  he  could  not  permit  the  observations  of  Mr.  Toomb« 
to  pass  without  an  immediate  and  distinct  reply.  He  told  the 
Representatives  of  the  South  that  when  they  threatened  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  the  people  doubted  their  earnestness ; 
that  no  fervid  declarations,  no  fiery  appeals  to  Southern  feet 
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ing,  no  solemn  invocations  to  Almiglity  God,  would  make  tbem 
Wicvc  that  there  is  "  in  this  Hall  one  man  who  chambers  in 
liis  secret  heart  a  purpose  so  accursed  and  so  deadly."  He 
declared  that  the  Representatives  of  the  North  would  not 
shrmk  from  uttering  their  deliberate  convictions.  "  Wo  are 
freemen,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  for  freemen,  and  will  act  as  bo- 
comes  freemen,  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  of  posterity." 
He  said  it  was  a  mournful  spectacle  to  a  true-minded  man 
vhen  threats  of  disunion,  fierce  and  bitter,  drew  forth  shouts  of 
applause  as  triumphant  as  if  disunion  were  a  glory.  "  In  the 
name  of  the  men  of  the  North,"  he  said,  "  so  inidely  attacked, 
and  speaking  what  I  know  to  be  their  sentiments,  I  say  that 
a  dissolution  of  this  Union  is,  must  be,  shall  be  impossible,  as 
long  as  an  American  heart  beats  in  an  American  bosom,  or 
the  Almighty  sends  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness  to  guide  and 
bless  us."  This  eloquent  and  gifted  Representative  afterward 
sealed  his  devotion  to  the  Union  with  his  blood  on  the  disas- 
trous field  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

To  this  earnest  plea  for  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  Alex- 
^dcr  H.  Stephens,  then  professing  to  be  a  Whig,  at  once 
replied :  "  I  tell  that  gentleman,  whether  he  believes  it  or  not, 
^i  whether  the  people  believe  it  or  not,  that  the  day  in  which 
^gSnjssiou  is  consummated  on  any  portion  of  the  country  this 
l^niou  is  dissolved."  He  closed  by  indorsing  fully  and  un- 
equivocally the  speech  of  Toombs. 

Although  it  required  personal  bravery  as  well  as  moral 
courage  to  speak  for  justice  and  humanity  in  that  presence, 
ftcre  were  those  who  were  ready.  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland, 
J^emocratic  member  from  Connecticut,  of  strong  antislavery 
ceuvictious,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  these  exhibitions 
^'  passion,  made  by  Representatives  from  the  South.  The 
P^plc  of  the  North,  he  said,  made  no  threats,  and  were  not 
^turbed  by  threats  made  by  others.  They  loved  liberty  and 
Wished  to  secure  it ;  and,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
^y  would  secure  it,  regardless  of  threats  here  or  elsewhere. 

Charles  Allen,  a  Free  Soil  member  from  Massachusetts, 
^ipressed  his  regi-et  that "  soothing  language  "  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  "  the  actors  in  that  theatrical  display."     He  re- 
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Blinded  the  Houso  that  when  men  undertook  in  earnest  the 
great  and  hazardous  work  of  subverting  established  gorcrn- 
ments,  instead  of  "  flashy  oratory  "  and  "  the  machinery  of 
concerted  applause"  there  is  heard  a  language  of  calm  deter- 
mination, and  a  countenance  thoughtful  and  solemn  in  its 
expression  bears  testimony  to  the  high  resolve  that  animates 
the  breast.  lie  rebuked  "  the  loud  and  declamatory  threats  " 
of  Mr.  Toombs  to  shatter  into  fragments  this  Union,  and  the 
ftimultaucous  gathering  of  Southern  members  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  each  with  uplifted  hands,  clapping  at  every  sally  of 
tlK>  vociferous  orator.  In  a  manner  at  once  calm,  firm,  and 
dignified,  he  tokJ  the  Representatives  of  the  South,  wlio  "  talk 
of  subverting  this  mighty  Union,"  that  "  their  united  forces 
eould  not  remove  one  of  the  marble  columns  which  supports 
this  Hall."  Turning  to  the  friends  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
Mr.  Allen  said :  "  The  cry  of  disunion  has  been  raised  in  ad- 
rance.  If  the  legislature  of  the  country,  we  are  told,  shall 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory,  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  bo  overthrown.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The 
advocates  for  tlic  unlimited  spread  of  slavery  say  they  will 
teach  you.  Teach  them  a  lesson  which  shall  protect  this 
Bouse  from  such  threats  hereafter,  which  shall  save — not 
the  Union,  which  is  safe,  but  the  country,  from  all  such 
scenes  as  we  have  witnessed  this  day." 

On  the  22d  of  December,  a  resolution  having  been  adopted 
that  a  plurality  should  effect  a  choice,  Mr.  Cobb  i^eccived  one 
hundred  and  two  votes  to  one  hundred  for  Mr.  Winthrop,  and 
was  declared  Speaker.  Being  an  extreme  Southern  man,  the 
committees  were  organized  to  protect  what  were  deemed  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  to  favor  the  designs  of  those  who 
were  leading  the  new  crusade  against  freedom.  Tlic  eiglit 
Free  Soil  members  had  only  insisted  on  the  very  moderate 
demand  for  a  Speaker  who  would  appoint  committees  in  favor 
of  respectfully  considering  and  reporting  upon  petitions  relat- 
ing to  slavery.  Mr.  Giddings  states  that  they  offered  to  \€fit 
for  Thaddeus  Stevens  without  other  pledges  than  his  antece- 
dent opinions  and  acts. 

The  Houso  being  organized,  President  Taylor  sent  in  lot 
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tftTitial  message  In  it  he  took  occasion  to  recommend  to  tho 
lavorablo  consideration  of  Conf2:i'ess  the  application  of  Califor- 
nia {or  admission  as  a  State  Avhcncvcr  fdic  should  present  it. 
He  expressed,  too,  the  opinion  that  tlie  people  of  New  Mexico 
"wotild  also  at  no  distant  day  present  llicniselvcG  for  admission 
as  a  State.  He  thought  all  causes  of  uneasiness  r.iight  bo 
aioided,  and  conQdence  and  kind  feeling  produced,  by  thusr 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  people  of  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico, who  would  institute  for  themselves  such  forms  of  govern- 
ment as  would  be  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
MM.  When,  however,  the  expected  application  came,  and  tho 
President  sent  to  Congress  tlic  constitution  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  California,  though  it  was  accom- 
ptoicd  by  a  Democratic  delegation  to  urge  its  claims,  it  met 
with  not  merely  a  cool  reception,  but  with  earnest  and  deter- 
■Mwd  opposition  from  the  very  men  who  had  been  most  anx- 
wwfor  the  admission  of  the  Golden  State.  Indeed,  it  becarao 
tho  signal  and  cause  of  a  long,  heated,  and  miscellaneous  de- 
^,  especially  in  the  Senate,  to  which  body,  after  the  long 
contest  for  Speaker  in  the  House,  the  great  conflict  seemed  to 
Jw^c  been  in  a  measure  transferred. 

In  addition  to  the  case  of  California,  there  sprung  up  minor 

9^e8tions,  which  were  deemed  or  made  to  involve  the  samo 

Principle  at  issue.   Among  these  was  a  motion  to  invite  Father 

«at!)cw,  the  Irish  apostle  of  temperance,  then  in  Washington, 

^  a  scat  within  the  bar  of  the  Senate.     To  this  seemingly 

'^^bss  and  unimportant  proposition,  Mr.  Clemens  of  Ala- 

^uiaaud  others  interposed  a  furious  opixmition,  because  his 

^^^^  had  been  appended,  with  that  of  C^Connel,  to  an  anti- 

wcry  appeal  to  tlic  Irishmen  of  America.     In  that  signature 

"^  detected  a  crime  against  the  South  which  merited  rebuke, 

tuough  Mr.  Clay  expressed  tho  opinion  that  this  pushing  tho 

•object  of  slavery  on  all  ix)ssible  occasions  was  impolitic  and 

^yf'm.    Mr.  Seward  hoped  that  the  Senate,  by  the  adoption 

^  this  resolution,  would  express  the  sentiment  that,  "  if  slav- 

®7  be  an  error,  if  it  be  a  crime,  if  it  be  a  sin,  we  deplore  its 

existence,  and  we  shall  not  withliold  from  virtue  the  meed 

which  is  its  due^  because  it  happens  to  be  combined  iix  the 

rou  II.  28 
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person  of  one  who  exhibits  not  more  a  devotion  to  virtue  thau 
to  the  rights  of  man."  Jefferson  Davis,  of  course,  opposed 
the  motion.  "  Of  the  horde  of  Abolitionists,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, if  I  had  the  power  to  exclude  them  all  from  that 
Chamber,"  he  avowed,  "  I  would  do  it."  Mr.  Halo  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  action  of  Father  Mathew,  because,  when  in- 
vited by  the  Boston  Abolitionists  to  unite  with  them  in  the 
celebration  of  West  India  emancipation,  he  had  consented  to 
maintain  the  position  of  silence,  and  had  disappointed  the 
friends  of  liberty.  But  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution  for 
other  reasons.  After  long  debate,  the  resolution  was  adopted, 
though  eighteen  Southern  Senators  voted  against  it. 

In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Upham  of  Vermont  presented  the 
resolutions  of  tliat  State,  which  declared  slavery  to  be  a  crune 
against  humanity,  only  excused  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  crime  entailed  upon  the  country,  and  tolerated 
as  a  thing  of  inexorable  necessity ;  and  instructed  its  delega- 
tion to  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  to  vote  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  motion 
to  print  was  strenuously  resisted  by  several  Southern  SenatorS| 
though  Mr.  Hale  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  this  excitement  of  Southern  members.  "  There  have 
been  resolutions  enough  passed,"  he  said,  "  against  slavery,  to 
make  a  winding-sheet  for  every  slave  and  every  slaveholder  in 
the  Union.  Yet,  after  all,  if  you  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  you 
will  find  very  little  resolution  in  the  resolutions."  Mr.  Bor- 
land, a  Democratic  Senator  from  Arkansas,  remarked  that  ho 
should  despise  himself  if  he  were  unexcited  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  argue  with  the  robber 
who  meets  me  on  the  highway  and  demands  my  purse.  I 
cannot  consent  to  argue  with  the  assassin  who  seeks  to  stab 
me  in  the  dark.  I  cannot  argue  with  the  midnight  incendiary 
who  stands  ready  to  apply  the  torch  to  my  dwelling." 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  had  just  entered  the  Senate,  spoke 
briefly  in  favor  of  printing  the  resolution.  Replying  to  the 
angry  threats  which  had  been  made,  and  speaking  for  Ohio, 
he  said  :  "  No  menace  of  disunion,  no  resolves  tending  toward 
disunion,  no  intimations  of  the  probability  of  disuuion,  in  any 
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form,  will  move  us  from  the  path  which,  in  our  judgment,  it 
is  due  to  ourselves  and  the  people  we  represent  to  pursue." 

Mr.  Clemens  followed  Mr.  Chase  in  a  violent  speech,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  Union  was  already  dissolved.     To 
this  singular  assertion  Mr.  Hale  good-humorediy  replied,  that  it 
irould  be  very  comforting  to  many  timid  people,  with  excited 
nerves  and  trembling  fears,  to  find  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Taion  had  taken  place  and  they  did  not  know  it.    Illustrating 
this  point  by  a  turn  of  pleasantry,  he  said :  "  Once  in  my  life, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  was  called  on  to 
officiate  in  uniting  a  couple  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.     I 
asked  the  man  if  he  would  take  the  woman  to  be  his  wedded 
vife.    He  replied :   *  I  will.     I  came  here  to  do  that  very 
thing.'    I  then  put  the  question  to  the  woman  whether  she 
vould  have  the  man  for  her  husband.     And  when  she  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  I  told  them  they  were  husband  and 
wife.    She  looked  up  with  apparent  astonishment,  and  in- 
quired: *  Is  that  all  ?  '     '  Yes,'  said  I, '  that  is  all.'    *  Well,* 
said  she,  *  it  is  not  such  a  mighty  affair  as  I  expected  it  to  be, 
rfter  all.'     If  this  Union  is  already  dissolved,  it  has  produced 
less  commotion  in  the  act  than  I  expected." 

The  debate  was  one  of  great  earnestness  and  vigor,  and 
continued  several  days.  On  the  23d,  Mr.  Phelps  of  Vermont 
addressed  the  Senate  in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  eloquence. 
He  reminded  Senators  that  the  agitation  they  so  much  depre- 
cated was  only  the  logical  sequence  of  the  Mexican  war, 
^Mch  originated  in  the  disposition  to  extend  the  boundades 
aod  power  of  tlie  country,  and  which  carried  in  its  train  elo- 
^nts  that  might  end  in  despoiling  the  Republic. 

8<»olutions  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri  were  presented  by 
*^-  Benton.      They  declared  that  any  attempt  to  legislate 
"pinst  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Terri- 
tories would  bo  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  tend  to 
™nion  ;  and  they  pledged  Missouri  to  co-operate  with  other 
Southern  slaveholding  States  in  favor  of  any  measures  deemed 
Accessary  to  preserve  the  system.     The  resolutions,  however, 
«r.  Benton  asserted,  misrepresented  the  sentiments  of  her 
people,  as  they  never  would  bo  found  acting  in  favor  of  dis- 
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tuiioQ.  These  prdimiuarj  skirmishca  in  both  Houses  reveal 
the  temper  aud  tendencies  of  their  members,  and  iudical 
tlie  character  of  the  great  contest  upon  wliick  they  i 
entered,  —  a  contest  tliat  was  for  months  to  divide  aud  i 
tract  Congress,  and  for  years  to  disturb  and  disgrace  i 
nation. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

KORTHEBN   DEFECTION. 

Ito'i  lesolntions  laid  on  the  table.  —  Gid(ling8*8  resolutions  defeated.  —  North- 
wn  defection.  — Causes.  —  Debate  on  President's  message. — Southern  speeches 
ofGlingnian,  Inge,  McLane,  Cabell,  Brown.  —  Southern  alarm. — Action  of 
S<nUiem  legislatuns.  —  Bold  utterances  of  Northern  members,  Sackett,  Horace 
Mann,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Bibscll,  and  Fowler.  —  Speeches  of  Ashuiuu  and 
Vinthrop. 

The  stnipglc  over  the  election  of  Speaker  had  been  marked 
^  extreme  Tiolence.    The  slave-masters  had  never  exhibited 
peatcr  intolerance,  audacity,  or  a  more  determined  purpose. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  many  Northern  men,  especially  among  tho 
'^igs,  betrayed  marked  timidity  and  vacillation  in  both  their 
speeches  and  their  votes.    Two  or  three  votes  especially  indi- 
cted with  painful  distinctness  the  rapidity  with  which  even 
Northern  members  were  unlearning  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
^d  accepting  those  of  the  new  school  which  was  then  in 
^he  ascendant.    Thus  on  the  4th  of  February,  1850,  a  motion 
^  Jay  on  the  table  Mr.  Root's  resolution  inhibiting  slavery  in 
^  newly  acquired  territory,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  five  to  seventy-nine,  though  five  weeks  before 
^hc  same  motion  was  rejected ;   more  than  thirty  Northern 
^^mbere  voting  for  the  motion,  and  several  others,  though 
P^^esent,  declining  to  vote. 

^  On  the  same  day  likewise,  Mr.  Giddings  offered  two  resolu- 
wons,— -the  first  declaring  that  all  men  were  created  equal ;  and 
*lic  second,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  secure  to  the 
^ple  of  all  the  Territories,  of  whatever  complexion,  the  enjoy- 
^nt  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  life  and  liberty.  The  House, 
^^  motion  of  Mr.  Haralson  of  Georgia,  laid  the  resolutions  on 
"HJ  table  by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  Tliese  decisive  votes 
•^ed,  at  least  for  that  Congress,  tho  policy  of  slavery  prohibi- 
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tion  Ml  Iho  Territories.  It  was  evident  that  the  Wilmot 
viso  was  inevitably  defeated,  and  that  the  policy  of  cxclui 
slavery  from  free  Territories  was  ended.  The  Declaratioi 
Independence  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  were  thus  diso\( 
and  rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  By 
latter  vote  it  reemed  as  if  Northern  Representatives  had  1 
thoroughly  rubdued.  They  were  not  only  ready  to  yicL 
Southern  dictation  in  matters  of  practical  legislation,  but  i 
were  prepared  ignominiously  to  surrender  their  opinions 
even  the  time-honored  opinions  of  the  Revolution  and 
Declaration. 

The  action  on  Mr.  Root's  proposition  was  certainly  mosi 
traordinary.  In  little  more  than  a  month  there  was  a  clu 
of  more  than  forty  votes  on  substantially  the  same  mot 
and  that  involving  one  of  the  most  radical  issues  then  be 
the  nation.  Of  the  thirty-two  Northern  memberp  who  v 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table,  —  in  other  words,  to  kill 
"Wilmot  proviso,  —  eighteen  were  Democrats  and  fourteen  i 
Whigs.  There  were  twenty-seven  absentees  from  the 
States.  Some  would  unquestionably  have  voted  against 
motion,  had  they  been  present ;  but  charity  itself  was  obi 
to  believe  that  some  Avcrc  absent  because  they  preferred 
dodge  the  vole.  They  therefore  were  i)repared  to  reverse, 
only  their  own  action,  but  that  of  the  government.  No  loi 
pleading  (ho  compromises. of  the  Constitution  as  their  apol 
they  Averc  prepared  to  assume  the  aggressive  policy  dictatc( 
the  slave-masters,  not  making  even  the  pretence  of  caring 
freedom  or  of  laboring  in  its  behalf.  The  causes  of  this  r 
cal  change,  this  new  departure  of  the  government  on  the  6 
cry  issr.c,  v.cre  various.  The  refusal  of  the  Whig  nati( 
convcnlicn  to  indorse  the  Wilmot  proviso  ;  the  timidity  of 
adminif/i ration,  Avhich  seemed  mainly  anxious  to  evade 
question  ;  the  increasing  violence  of  the  Slave  Power ;  t 
above  all,  (he  growing  demoralization  of  the  nation  under 
malign  influences,  at  once  so  potent  and  so  persistent,  —  tl 
were  the  caurcn  of  the  sad  and  discreditable  result.  The 
tion  would  not  do  right.  It  could  not  stand  still.  It  coi 
quently  became  more  and  more  pronounced  in  the  wron{ 
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• 

It  was  inevitable  that  tlic  protracted  and  violent  contest  for 
Speaker,  and  the  radical  and  conflicting  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  contending  parties,  would  reveal  their  influence  in 
the  debates  wliich  sprang  up  on  the  motion  to  refer  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  appropriate  committees.     Thomas  L.  Cling- 
mau,  a  Whig  member  from  North  Carolina,  commenced  the 
debate  in  a  defiant  speech  in  favor  of  the  perpetuity  of  slavery 
and  the  riglits  of  slave-masters.     He  arraigned  the  North  for 
." its  aggressive  attitude"    towards  the  South;    declared  his 
disgust  with  "  the  senseless  and  insane  cry  of  Union,  Union  "  ; 
and  proclaimed  that  the  people  of  the  South  did  not  love  tho 
North  well  enough  to  become  their  slaves,  —  that  God  had 
given  them  the  power  and  the  will  to  resist,  and  they  Avould 
take  care  of  themselves.     He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Howard  of 
Texas.    He  maintained  that  so  much  of  Texas  as  lay  north 
of  3C°30*  should,  if  connected  with  any  portion  of  tlie  terri- 
tory Routh  of   it,  become   slaveholding.     He  contended  that 
pod  faith  to  the  South  required  that  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  free  soil  there  should  be  resisted. 
Mr.  Inge,  Democratic  member  from  Alabama,  referred  to 
*  the  ominous  signs  of  discord"  already  apparent  on  the  Whig 
^*dc  of  the  House,  and  predicted  tliat  General  Taylor,  like 
-^ctaion,  Avas  doomed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  hounds. 
"e  sarcastically   and    contemptuously   proclaimed    that    the 
®pcn  defiance  of  the  South  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  the 
•Wnly  expressed  determination  to  resist  it   to   the  last  ex- 
^remity  and  at  all  hazards,  had  awakened  the  "  Union-loving 
Propensities  "  of  the  Nortliern  Whigs,  who  had  "  with  char- 
^^ristic  discretion  "  already  abandoned  it.     He  avowed  that 
^*^c  admission  of  Carifornia  would  be  met  by  the  South  "  with 
^^termincd  and  unmeasured  resistance."     Holding  tlie  Mis- 
^^ssippi  River,  she  could  levy  tribute  on  the  non-slaveholding 
^tates  seeking  egress  to  the  ocean.     Cuba,  with  slavery  and 
^^ndrcd  sympathies,  was  ready  to  spring  into  the  embrace  of 
y^c  South ;  while  a  field  of  indefinite  expansion  opened  invit- 
^^?}y  south  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.     "  With  tliese  views 
^f  future  wealth  and  grandeur  lighting  up  the  path  of  our 
^tiny,"  he  inquired, "  can  you  feel  that  wo  fear  to  tread 
it  alone  ?  " 
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Robert  McLane,  a  Democratic  member  from    Mary 
went  so  far  in  support  of  Southern  pretensions  as  to 
tically  exclaim :   "  If   Congress  shall  abolish  slavery  ii 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  Avill  resume  jurisdiction 
the  same.    Ilcr  courts,  her  processes,  her  constables,  arc 
command,  and  even  her  militia."     Though  Congress  ha 
elusive  jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  yet,  if 
discretion  it  should  abolish  slavery,  the  Representative 
Baltimore  insultingly  declared  that  Maryland  would  re 
its  jurisdiction,  and  that  her  constables  and  militia  were 
to  enforce  her  authority  over  the  Federal  government,     i 
the  impotence  of    fanaticism  and  arrogant  assumptio 
f urtlier  ? 

In  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Cabell,  a  Whig  member  from  Fl< 
gravely  announced,  as  if  he  was  not  the  single  Rcprei 
tive  of  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  insignificant  States  < 
Union,  that  she  had  determined  upon  her  course  of  i 
should  Congress  adopt  the  policy  of  inhibition.  "  R< 
tion,"  he  said,  "  and  disunion,  will  be  the  inevitable  c 
quence  of  its  consummation."  None,  however,  went  bo  f 
Robert  Toombs  in  the  assertion  of  these  arrogant  dem 
Turning  to  the  Northern  Representatives,  ho  said  :  "  Wc 
the  right  to  call  on  you  to  give  your  blood  to  maintm: 
slaves  of  the  South  in  bondage.  Gentlemen,  deceive  not 
aelves;  you  cannot  deceive  others.  This  is  a  prosl: 
^vernment.  Slavery  is  stamped  on  its  heart,  —  tlio 
tatitution." 

Albert  G.  Brown  of  Mississippi  avowed  that  he  regj 
filavery  as  "  a  great  moral,  social,  political,  and  religious  1 
ing,  —  a  blessing  to  the  slave  and  a  blessing  to  the  mas 
The  outspoken  Mississippian  graciously  admitted,  how 
that  the  people  of  the  North  thought  slavery  to  be  an 
but  impudently  added :  "  Very  well,  think  so  ;  but  keep 
thoughts  to  yourselves."  Mr.  Savage  of  Tennessee  vioI< 
denounced  antislavery  men  as  the  outcasts  and  offscouJ 
of  the  eai*th.  Others  wrathfuUv  anathematized  tliem  ai 
pestilent  sot  of  vipers,  that  ought  iu  God's  name  to  be 
fltrqyed." 
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O  tiers  still,  varying  the  strain  somewhat,  spoke  in  a  more 
deprecating  manner,  and  addressed  their  warnings  to  the 
Soatli.      Among    them,   Hilliard    of    Alabama  warned    tho 
Soutli  that   it  must  make  up  its   mind  to  resist  the  inter- 
diction of  slavery  in  new  territories,  or  submit  to  an  "or- 
ganio  change  "  in  its  institutions.      Meade  of  Virginia,  too, 
▼arxicd  the  South  that,  if  it  submitted  to  the  policy  of  con- 
fining slavery  within  its  present  limits,  it  must "  commence 
iortliwith  the  work  of  gradual  emancipation."     And  this  rep- 
Tcaeutativc  of  that  ancient  and  proud  commonwealth  did  not 
blush  to  confess  that  she  had  ^'  a  slave  population  of  near  half 
a  miUion,  whose  value  is  chiefly  dependent  on  Southern  de- 
mand."   These  declarations  revealed  at  once  the  temper,  the 
pr'uiciplcs,  and  the  purposes,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Slave  Power. 

Nor  were  these  avow^als  and  menaces  confined  to  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Several  of  the  Southern  legislatures  adopted 
r^lutions  in  which  they  made  proclamation  that,  if  Congress 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  new  territories,  they  would  resist  it 
"  at  any  and  every  hazard."  Governor  George  M.  Troup  of 
Georgia  denounced  every  opponent  of  slavery  extension  as  a 
fanatic,  and  proclaimed  that  the  dread  of  death  would  only 
stop  his  machinations.  "  That  dread,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
present  to  him  in  a  visible  and  palpable  form."  And  he  actu- 
%  proposed  that  Georgia  should  "  march  upon  Washington 
^i  dissolve  the  government." 

^hile  many  of  the  Representatives  from  Northern  States 
^^f^k  timidly  before  these  angry  menaces  and  vituperative 
•^^aults,  there  were  others  who  maintained  with  inflexible 
firmness  and  unabated  zeal  the  struggling  cause  of  freedom, 
^d  who  defended  the  higher  and  better  sentiments  of  a  hu- 
^c  and  Christian  people.  Mr.  Root  took  early  occasion  to 
^<^larc  that  he  was  not  "  a  compromising  man,"  and  he  could 
^^  compromise  on  questions  of  either  the  Constitution  or 
*f^om.  "  So  help  me  God,"  he  solemnly  declared,  "  I  never 
^^^'•**  He  announced  to  Southern  Representatives  that  he  was 
^flexibly  opposed  to  any  more  slave  territory  or  States; 
^^  that  they  might  bring  the  cause  to  trial  as  soon  as 
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thcj  pleased,  and  God  and  llio  country  must  decide  hot 
them. 

Mr.  Sackett  of  New  York  made  an  earnest  plea  agains 
extension  of  slavery.  Alluding  to  the  admission  whicli 
been  made  that  the  Mexican  war  had  been  fouglit  at  Ih 
Iiests  of  slavery,  he  exclaimed :  "  What,  sir,  a  Christiai 
tion,  under  the  flag  of  freedom,  marshalling  ai-mies,  sei 
navies,  slaughtering  and  to  slaughter,  to  blot  out  forevc 
hopes  of  freedom  and  to  bury  them  in  the  unfathomable  i 
of  slavery  !  ....  If  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  South 
Txien  poured  out  for  sucli  a  purpose,  may  the  gaze  of  an  i 
nant  world  rest  upon  the  inhuman  butchery ! .  .  .  .  Prion 
liberty  !  brethren  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  freedom,  a 
justice,  let  uo  maintain  our  cause  to  the  end  !  Let  us  d( 
these  the  liberties  our  fathers  gave  us,  —  secure  them  to 
selves  and  to  our  children  ;  and,  when  we  have  triumplu 
the  temples  of  religion  and  virtue,  of  morality  and  law,  ri 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  as  the  voice  of  contentmcn 
the  chant  of  the  free  mingle  with  the  sound  of  her  watei 
clave  chall  bewail  the  chains  of  his  race,  no  God  shall 
demn  the  deed  wo  have  done." 

The  voice,  too,  of  Horace  Mann,  gave  no  uncertain  8< 
Peerless  at  home  as  a  recognized  leader  in  the  causes  of 
cation  and  temperance,  he  was  always  and  everjrwhcrc  a; 
the  earliest  and  most  intrepid  in  his  advocacy  of  human  ri 
He  followed  Mr.  Root,  on  the  same  day,  with  a  spcci 
rare  ability  and  eloquence.  Alluding  to  a  favorite  boa 
6outhern  v/ritero  and  speakers,  that  they  would  defend 
cystem  "  at  any  and  at  every  hazard,"  even  of  disunio 
proceeded  to  consider  come  of  the  "  hazards  "  of  dissoh 
Among  them  he  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  insurrcctior 
flawless  violence,  when  the  power  and  protection  of  th 
tional  government  should  be  removed.  Reminding  the  I 
that  "  the  South  fosters  in  its  homes  three  millions  of  1 
rebellions,"  he  inquired,  "  If  there  is  no  Spartacus  a; 
them?  is  the  race  of  Nat  Turners  extinct?"  "In  ign 
and  imbruted  minds,"  lie  caid,  "  a  thousand  motives 
which  wo  caimot  divine.      A  thousand  excitements  mi 
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thexTci  which  vrc  qannot  control.     lb  may  bo  a  text  of  Scripture, 
it  m^y  be  the  contents  of  a  wine-vault ;  but  tho  result  Avill  to 
the    same,  —  havoc  wherever  there  is  wealth,  murder  v/hcrevcr 
thero  is  life,  violation  wherever  there  is  chastity.     Alluding  to 
the    lieroic  sacrifices  and  feats  of  bravery  and  endurance  on  tho 
part   of  slaves  seeking  escape  from  bondage,  he  propounded  tlio 
very   natural  inquiry,  indicating  a  danger  from  Avhicli  tlic  won- 
derful forbearance  of  the  slaves,  and  the  good  providence  of 
God    in  great  measure  saved  the  sinning  Statea :  ''  Will  men 
▼ho  devise  such  tilings  and  endure  such  things  be  balked  in 
their  purposes  of  hope  and  revenge  when  the  angel  of  dcstruc- 
tioi\    in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  liberty  descends  into  their 
hrcosts?"      Alluding  to   the   event   of   civil  war,  he  spoko 
prophetically  :  "  If  the  two  sections  of  the  country  ever  mar- 
shal themselves  against  each  other,  and  their  squadrons  rush 
to  Uic  conflict,  it  will  be  a  war  carried  on  by  such  powcra  of 
intellect,  animated  by  cuch  vehemence  of  passion,  and  sus- 
t&inod  by  such  an  abundance  of  resources,  as  the  Avorld  has 
ncTer  before  known."     He  closed  his  speech  on  slavery  in  tho 
Territories  with  these  Avords,  which  excited  much  remar^c,  and 
"^crc  often  made  tho  occasion  of  bitter  reproach  and  charges 
^  disloyalty  :  "  Such  is  my  solemn  and  abiding  conviction  of 
*«c  character  of  slavery,  that,  under  a  full  sense  of  my  respon- 
sibility to  my  country  and  my  God,  I  deliberately  say,  Better 
^is^uion,  better  a  civ'l  and  rervllc  vrar,  better  anything  that 
^^  in  his  providence  shall  send,  than  an  extension  of  tho 
"^udaries  of  slavery." 

Tliaddeus  Stevens  also  made  similar  reply  in  a  speech  of 
l^f^crcilcss  severity  and  biting  sarcasm.  To  Meade's  humiliat- 
es confession  that  the  value  of  Virginia's  slaves  was  chiefly 
^^pcndcut  upon  a  Southern  market,  ho  said  it  meant  that 
"^^nia  was  now  only  fit  to  be  the  breeder,  and  not  tho  em- 
ployer, of  slaves ;  that  *' slic  is  reduced  to  the  condition  that 
"^^  proud  chivalry  arc  compelled  to  turn  slave-traders  for  a 
^^cl.hood ;  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  renovate  the  soil, 
*^d  by  their  own  honest  labor  compel  the  cartli  to  yield  her 
•^^^ndance,  instead  of  necking  for  the  best  breed  of  cattle  and 
"O^Bcs  to  feed  on  her  hills  and  valleys  and  fertilize  tho  land, 
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the  sons  of  that  great  State  must  devote  their  time  to  select- 
ing and  growing  the  most  lusty  sires  and  the  most  finiitful 
wenches  to  supply  the  slave-barracoons  of  the  South."  Cling- 
man  had  boastfully  threatened  that  the  South  would  hold  aud 
defend  Washington ;  that  it  was  slaveholding  territory,  and 
they  did  not  intend  to  lose  it.  Referring  to  this  braggart 
boast,  Stevens  said  :  "  We  have  had  a  most  alarming  descrip- 
tion of  the  prowess  of  the  South.  We  have  heard  their  can- 
non roar,  seen  their  bayonets  bristle,  heard  the  war-cry  of  the 
charging  chivalry,  and  seen  their  bowie-knives  gleam  within 
this  hall,  in  the  vivid  picture  of  the  terrible  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina."  He  denounced  slaveholding  in  the  United 
States  as  the  most  grinding  and  absolute  despotism  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  and  held  the  people  of  the  North  who  fas- 
tened iron  chains  and  riveted  manacles  upon  their  fellow- 
men  "  as  despots,  such  as  history  will  brand  and  God  abhor  " ; 
and  he  declared  that  any  "  Northern  man,  enlightened  by  a 
Northern  education,  who  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
omission  or  commission,  by  basely  voting  or  cowardly  skulk- 
ing, permit  it  to  spread  over  one  rood  of  God's  free  earth,  is 
a  traitor  to  liberty  and  recreant  to  his  God." 

William  H.  Bisscll,  then  a  Democratic  Representative  from 
Illinois,  afterward  the  first  Republican  governor  of  that  State, 
spoke  also  earnestly  and  vigorously  in  reply  to  these  South- 
ern menaces  of  disunion.  He  said  that  their  complaints  were 
"  wholly  groundless,  or  exceedingly  trivial,"  and  that,  if  they 
had  not  the  slavery  question  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  their 
disunion  designs,  they  would  "  limit  for  such  a  pretext  else- 
where, or  invent  one."  Mr.  Seddon  of  Virginia,  after^vard 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  had  asserted 
that,  when  the  "  troops  of  the  North  "  gave  way  at  a  critical 
moment  at  Buena  Vista,  the  Mississippi  regiment  ^'  snatched 
victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat."  This  unfounded  claim,  so 
vauntingly  put  forth.  Colonel  Bissell,  who  commanded  an 
Illinois  regiment  in  that  battle,  unequivocably  denied.  Ho 
affirmed  that  *'  the  Mississippi  regiment,  for  whom  this  claim 
is  thus  gratuitously  set  up,  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  scene  of  action,  nor  had  it  as  yet  fired  a  gim  or  drawn 
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ifrigger" ;  and  that  the  troops  which  there  met  and  resisted 
the  cuemy  were  the  '^  2d  Kentucky,  2d  Illinois,  and  a  portion 
of  (lie  Ist  Illinois  regiments."  This  blank  and  positive 
denial  brought  a  challenge  from  Je£ferson  Davis ;  but  it  did 
not  evoke  either  a  retraction  or  an  apology  from  the  Illinois 
eobuel. 

Four  days  after  Mr.  Webster's  speech  against  reaffirming 
tn  ordinance  of  nature  or  re-enacting  the  will  of  God,  Orrin 
Fowler,  a  Whig  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  made  a 
ipeccli,  boldly  enunciating  and  defending  the  fundamental 
{trinciplos  and  paramount  claims  of  right  and  justice,  con- 
icieuce  and  Christianity.     A  Congi*cgational  clergyman,  he 
carried  to  tlie  halls  of  Congress  the  same  deference  to  truth 
be  had  inculcated  from  the  sacred  desk.     He  condemned  the 
extension  of  slavery,  on  the  ground  of  its  shifulness,  because 
it  vould  be  "  a  wrong  done  to  humanity,  —  to  the  rights  of 
Aamaiiity  and  to  the  friends  of  humanity."     "  Between  doing 
Wrong  and  suffering  wrong,"  he  avowed  that  true  patriots 
Would  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter  alternative ;  and  that 
the  sting  of  self-reproach  and  the  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing would  imbitter  what  remains  of  mortal  life  "  to  him 
"^lio  should  aid  or  consent  to  this  extension  of  slavery. 

While  Southern  men  were  violent  and  vituperative,  and  a 

f^v  Northern  men  were  true  to  their  convictions  and  firm  in 

tl"icir  defence  of  the  truth  and  of  their  section,  there  were 

^i08c  from  the  free  States  who  spoke  timidly  and  with  too 

^*^any  reservations  in  behalf  of  opinions  they  had  heretofore 

^^aiutained.      Among  them  was  Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massachu- 

•^8,  a  man  of  talent,  forensic  brilliancy,  and  practical  sa- 

^'acity.    He  spoke  in  terms  of  unmeasured  condemnation  of 

^  tlic  dead  issues,  berated  the  government  for  the  folly,  wickcd- 

^^,  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  Mexican  war,  made 

^pon  "  a  weak  sister  republic,"  in  which  "  we  expended  one 

Jjundred  millions  of   dollars,  throwing  in,  by  way  of  small 

change,  ten  thousand  American  lives,"  depicted,  as  few  could, 

tte  sad   results  already  upon  them,  and  set  home  the  ro- 

•ponsibility  where  it  belonged.     "  But  the  soil  acquired,"  he 

Mid,  '^  was  not  merely  moistened  with  American  blood ;   it 
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was  sown  thick  with  quickly  Bpriiiging  dragons'  teeth.  For 
hardly  have  the  sliouts  of  victory  from  Buena  Vista  and  the 
palaces  of  the  Montezumas  died  away,  and  the  bugle  of  tnico 
sounded  the  notes  of  recall  to  our  squadrons,  hardly  have  our 
cajrles  folded  Iheir  returning  wings,  when  our  ears  are  pierced 
by  sliricks,  within  our  own  borders,  of  discord,  dissension,  and 
disunion,  and  threatened  civil  war."  When,  however,  ho 
came  to  speak  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  his  admiration  of  its 
author  was  far  more  manifest  than  his  ccnsui-c  of  its  treach- 
ery. With  much  adulation,  the  severest  condemnation  ho 
could  pronounce  was  that,  while  there  may  liave  been  in  it 
some  conclusions  to  which  his  own  way  was  not  exactly  clear, 
yet  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  spoke  he  most  cordially  and  heart- 
ily concurred.  "  Whether  my  difference  with  him,"  he  said, 
"  upon  any  of  the  points  involved  is  not  more  seeming  than 
substantial,  I  leave  for  others  to  decide ;  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  cure,  —  that  my  tongue  shall  sooner  cling  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth  than  it  shall  join  in  the  temporary  clamor  which 
malignit/  has  raised  against  him." 

On  tlie  2r^d  of  April,  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  made 
a  very  able  and  adroit  siieech,  in  which  he  attempted  to  rec- 
oncile his  former  votes  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  with 
the  new  policy  and  new  departure  he  was  about  to  adopt. 
Ostensibly,  and,  no  doubt,  sincerely,  he  spoke  in  behalf  of 
patriotism  and  union.  "  One  tie,  however,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
persuaded,  still  remains  to  us  all,  —  a  common  devotion  to  the 
union  of  these  States,  and  a  common  determination  to  sacri- 
fice everything  but  principle  to  its  preseiTation.  Our  respon- 
sibilities are,  indeed,  great.  This  vast  republic,  stretching 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  rapidly  outgrowing  everything  but  our 
affections,  looks  anxiously  to  us  to  take  care  that  it  receives 
no  detriment.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  constitutiimal  fi-eedom  throughout  the 
world  are  at  this  moment  turned  eagerly  here  —  more  eagerly 
than  ever  before  —  to  behold  an  example  of  successful  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  to  sec  them  come  out  safely  and 
triumphantly  from  the  fiery  trial  to  which  tliey  arc  now 
subjected." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

COMPROMISE  MEASURES  OF  1850. 

XJmte<l  States  Senate.  —  Foote's  resolutions.  —  Hale's  amendment.  —  Fugitive 

Slave  Act.  —  President's  messaji^c.  —  S];eech  of  Mr.  Cass.  —  Clay's  cipjht  i-eso- 

Vitiom,  —  Foote'a  protest.  —  Jefferson  Davis.  —  Mr.  Cass's  speech.  —  S[)eechef 

ol    Clay,  Houston,   Berrien,   and   Benton.  —  Hell's  resolutions.  —  Calhoun's 

BY-coch  read.  —  Considered.  —  Webster's  7th  of  March  speech.  —  His  defection. 

—  Occasions  great  disappointment.  —  His  course. 

TnouGii  the  sharp  and  protracted  stiniggle  in  the  House  on 
the  question  of  the  Speakership,  the  extreme  opinions  advanced 
in  the  speeches  of  Southern  men,  and  the  sudden  and  alarming 
changes  in  the  votes  of  Northern  members,  had  attracted  tlio 
deep  attention  of  the  country,  the  great  interest  of  the  nation 
was  concentrated  on  the  Senate.  The  presence  in  that  body 
of  80  many  men  of  age,  eminent  ability,  and  long  experience 
m  public  affairs,  naturally  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
desire  to  learn  the  views  they  entertained  and  the  policy  they 
proposed  to  pursue. 

Oi\  the  27th  of  Deceml)er,  Mr.  Foote  introduced  a  resolution 
declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  Territorial 
goTernments  for  California,  Deseret,  and  New  Mexico.     A 
fcv  dajs  later,  Mr.  Hale  offered  an  amendment  securing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Territories  those  privileges  and  liber- 
ties guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  Northwest  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.    To  Mr.  Footers  remark  that  he  was  opposed  to 
putting  "  the  yoke  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  the  necks  of  free- 
men/' Mr.  Hale  replied  that  he  too  "  would  keep  the  yoke  off 
(lie  necks  of  the  people." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice or  labor,  and  asked  thereon  a  speedy  report  from  the 
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Committeo  on  the  Judiciary.  This  was  the  famous  Fugiti 
Slave  Act,  which  was  subsequently  adopted,  and  which  cxcit 
80  much  feeling  in  the  free  States.  On  the  16th  of  the  sai 
month,  Mr.  Benton  introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  the  boundari 
of  the  State  of  Texas  to  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fii 
thousand  square  miles.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Foote  inti 
duced  a  bill  providing  Territorial  governments  for  Califom: 
Deseret,  and  New  Mexico;  and  for  the  formation  of  a  n( 
State,  with  the  consent  of  Texas,  to  be  called  Jacinto, 
support  of  his  bill  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence,  and  cc 
demned  in  unmeasured  terms,  not  only  the  people  of  the  fi 
States,  but  Mr.  Benton,  whom  he  characterized  as  the  Catili 
of  the  Senate,  ^^  the  leader  who  had  scattered  confusion  a: 
discord  through  the  Democratic  ranks."  He  also  charactcriz 
his  bill  as  treason  to  the  South,  because  it  would  open  agf 
the  agitation  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  regard  to  a  portion 
Texas,  all  of  which  had  been  secured  by  the  annexation  ro 
lution.  He  closed  with  a  vehement  invective  against  1 
Benton,  who,  he  said,  was  more  responsible  than  any  m£ 
living  or  dead,  for  the  then  present  unhappy  state  of  things. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  the  President  sent  a  message 
Congress  in  reply  to  a  resolution  calling  for  information, 
it  ho  made  the  statement  that,  in  the  absence  of  legislati 
authority,  he  had  not  felt  authorized  to  disturb  the  arran( 
ment  entered  into  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Polk ;  that  he  h 
freely  communicated  to  the  two  Territories  his  wish  that  th 
might  express  their  unbiassed  desires  in  their  respective  cc 
stitutions,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress ;  that,  being  admiti 
under  such  constitutions,  the  agitating  questions  could  be  c 
etly  settled  and  peace  restored ;  and  that  the  rejection  of 
application  of  California  for  any  reason  outside  of  lier-s 
would  be  an  invasion  of  her  rights.     On  the  next  day,  a   : 
morial  was  presented  from  the  legislative  council  of  De&c 
for  admission  into  the  Union.     Both  it  and  Mr.  Footc's  rt 
lution  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Cass,  the  defeated  Democratic  cc 
didate  for  the  Presidency  in  1848,  made  a  very  able  spccc 
which  attracted  much  attention.     Its  sentiments,  liis  li^ 
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position  in  both  the  party  and  the  government,  and  the  com- 
manding influence  at  that  time  of  party  leaders  witli  the  rank 
and  file,  contributed  to  this  result,     lie  stigmatized  the  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Mr.  Foote  as  ''  an  abstract  one,  calling 
for  no  actual  legislation."      He  opposed  Mr.  Hale's  amend- 
ment, maintained  that  it  was  both  unconstitutional  and  inex- 
pedient, and  avowed  his  purpose  to  take  no  part  in  placing 
tliat  "ban-en"  proviso  on  tlie  statute-books.     He  had,  how- 
ever, been  instructed  by  the  legislature  of  his  State  to  vote 
for  the  measure,  though  opposed  to  it  himself.     As  he  recog- 
nized the  right  of  instructions,  he,  found  himself  in  the  dilem- 
ma of  being  compelled  either  to  vote  against  the  instructions 
ol  his  State  or  the  convictions  of  his  judgment,  or  to  resign 
his  scat  in  Congress.     He  avowed  his  purpose  to  choose  the 
latter.    "When  the  time  comes,"  he  said,  "  and  1  am  required 
to  vote  upon  this  measure  as  a  practical  one,  I  shall  know  how 
to  reconcile  my  duty  to  the  legislature  with  my  duty  to  myself, 
by  surrendering  a  trust  1  can  no  longer  fulfil." 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Mr.  Clay  presented  a  series  of  eight 
'^lutions,  as  the  basis  of  what  he  called  a  compromise  for 
the  settlement  of  pending  issues  that  were  distracting  and  dis- 
turbing the  country.  The  resolutions  proposed  to  admit  Cali- 
fornia without  reference  to  slavery ;  to  establish  Territorial 
So^crnments  without  any  restriction  or  condition ;  to  fix  the 
Western  boundary  of  Texas  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  to  provide  for 
*"C  payment  of  the  debt  of  Texas  to  a  limited  amount,  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  relinquish  her  claim  to  any  part  of  New 
"Mexico;  to  declare  it  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
pifitrict  of  Columbia ;  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves 
^to  the  District  to  be  sold  as  merchandise  or  transported  to 
stiver  markets ;  to  make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  recov- 
^7  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  to  declare  that  Congress  has  no 
P^^cr  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  domestic  slave-trade  between 
*e  States. 

Mr.  Clay  prefaced  the  presentation  of  his  resolutions  by 
**ying  that  they  proposed  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all 
S^estions  in  controversy  between  the  free  and  slave  States. 
Se  then  admitted  that  there  had  been  some  irregularity  in 
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adopting  the  constitution  of  California,  as  no  enabling  act  had 
been  passed ;  but  that  this  condition  precedent  had  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  and  might  be  again.  He 
maintained  that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico ;  and  that,  from  causes  entirely  independent  of 
legislation,  it  was  not  likely  to  exist  there.  Texas,  he  main- 
tained, had '' a  plausible  claim  to  poi*tions  of  New  Mexico"; 
and  he  asserted  that  "  honor,  justice,  and  truth  "  to  licr  cred- 
itors required  the  assumption  of  her  debts.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  without  the  couEcnt 
of  Maryland  and  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  without 
compensation.  By  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  it  was  not 
intended  to  prevent  the  traffic  among  its  inhabilanls;  lut  to 
prevent  the  slave-trader  of  other  places  from  coming  into  Iho 
District  "to  establish  his  jails  and  put  on  his  chains,  and 
sometimes  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature  by  a  long 
train  of  slaves  passing  through  that  avenue  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate." 

Repeating  the  remark  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
ject "  the  most  anxious,  intensely  anxious  consideration,"  ho 
claimed  that  his  plan  was  founded  upon  "  a  spirit  of  mutual 
conciliation  ajid  concession."  He  thought  the  North  should 
be  willing  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  could  be  required  of 
the  South.  And  why  ?  "  he  asked.  "  With  you,  gentlemen 
Senators  of  the  free  States,  what  is  it  ?  An  abstraction,  a 
sentiment,  —  a  sentiment,  if  you  please,  of  humanity  and  phi- 
lanthropy, but  a  sentiment  without  danger,  hazard,  or  loss. 
Uow  is  it  on  the  other  side  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an 
almost  incalculable  amount  of  property  to  be  sacrificed.  And, 
besides,  the  social  intercourse,  habits,  safety,  life,  everything 
is  at  hazard." 

Though  he  had  invoked  calm  and  careful  consideration,  a 
sharp  debate  at  once  spning  up.  Mr.  Foote  entered  au  imme- 
diate protest,  because  he  said  the  resolutions  only  declared  it 
"  inexpedient"  to  abolish  slavery  hi  the  District,  thereby  im- 
plying that  Congress  had  the  "  ix)wer " ;  and  becauso  they 
asserted  that  slavery  "did  not  now  exist"  in  the  Mexican 
territory  and  ^^  was  not  likely  to  go  there."   But  ho  was  somo- 
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¥hat  mollified  by  the  resolution  recommending  more  stringent 
legislation  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  that 
lio  gave  his  hearty  approval.  Mr.  Mason,  too,  saw  but  one 
resolution  he  could  heartily  approve.  He  deeply  regretted 
the  admission  tliat  slavery  did  not  exist  in  that  Territory.  It 
conceded  the  whole  question  at  once  that  the  Southern  people 
could  not  go  into  the  Territories  and  take  their  slave  property 
vith  them.  He  avowed  his  purpose  never  to  assent  to  that 
proposition. 

In  his  dissent,  Jefferson  Davis  revealed  both  his  fundamen- 
tal ideas  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  also  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  great  Rebellion  in  which  he  subsequently  boro 
so  prominent  a  pail:.  He  opposed  the  resolutions  because  they 
ignored  those  offered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1838  which  affirmed 
that  any  act  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  1)0  a  violation  of  the  faith  implied  in  its  cession  by  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  "Twelve  years,"  ho  said, 
"only  have  elapsed ;  yet  this  l)rief  period  has  swept  away  even 
the  remembrance  of  principles  then  deemed  necessary  to  cccuro 
the  safety  of  the  Union.  Wo  are  called  upon  to  receive  this 
as  a  measure  of  compromise.  Is  a  measure  in  which  wc  of 
the  minority  arc  to  receive  nothing  a  measure  of  compromise  ? 
1  looit  upon  it  as  but  a  modest  mode  of  taking  that  tlic  clami 
to  which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by  others.  I  hei*© 
\  •**crt  that  never  will  I  take  less  than  the  Missouri  compro- 
JW8C  lino  extended  to  the  ocean,  with  the  qxiciric  recognition 
of  the  right  to  hold  slaves  below  that  line ;  and  that  before 
well  Territories  arc  admitted  as  States,  claves  may  be  taken 
there  from  any  of  the  United  States,  at  the  option  of  their 
owners." 

hi  reply,  Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Davis 
shoald  declare,  as  his  ultimatum,  the  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  positive  provision 
for  the  admission  of  slavery  south  of  that  line.    Ho  made,  too, 
this  admission,  remarkable  as  coming  from  a  slaveholder,  and 
remarkable  for  its  sharp  contrast  with  the  position  that  tho 
Northern  Democrats  and  many  Northern  Whigs  were  about  to 
idopi :  ^'  Coming  from  a  slave  State,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe 
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it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say  that  no  cai-thly  power 
could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  tiie  intro- 
duction of  slavery  where  it  had  not  before  existed,  cither  south 
or  north  of  that  line.  Wliile  you  reproach,  and  justly  too,  our 
British  ancestors  for  the  introduction  of  this  institution  on  tlio 
continent  of  America,  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling  (hat  tlie  pos- 
terity of  the  present  inhabitants  of  California  and  New  Mexico 
shall  rcpi'oach  us  for  doing  the  same  thing  which  wc  reproach 
Great  Britain  for  doing  to  us." 

Mr.  Davis  replied  sharply,  insisting  that  after  what  had 
taken  place  the  question  should  be  put  at  rest  by  declaring 
that  south  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  slavery 
should  be  permitted  by  law. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Clay  spoke  for  two  days,  skil- 
fully expatiating  on  the  perils  of  the  hour,  enunciating  his 
grand  plan  of  compromise,  and  prescribing  his  sovereign  panor 
cea  for  the  "  fire-gaping  wounds  "  of  "  the  endangered  and 
bleeding  country."  He  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  listen- 
ing Senate  and  the  crowded  auditory  that  filled  the  chamber, 
lobbies,  and  galleries. 

Mr.  IIouGton  of  Texas,  though  a  Southern  man  who  had 
done  inuch  to  ctrcngtlien  slavery,  extend  its  bounds,  and  in- 
crease its  power,  had  failed  to  indorse  all  the  wild  schemes  of 
the  propagandists ;  and  for  this  he  had  been  taunted  with 
dereliction  of  duty  to  his  section.  In  a  speech,  near  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  debate,  he  vindicated  his  questioned  fealty,  and 
claimed  that  his  patriotism  embraced  the  whole  country.  He 
expressed  the  wish,  if  the  Union  must  be  dismembered,  that  its 
ruins  might  l>e  the  monument  of  his  grave.  He  desired  no 
epitaph  written  to  tell  that  he  survived  the  ruins  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Berrien  endeavored  to  establish  the  invalidity  of  tlie 
Mexican  decree  abolishing  slavery,  and  the  unconstitutionality 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  exclude  it  from  the 
Territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Concerning  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  took  the  advanced  position  that  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  before  a  great  lapse  of  time,  become 
a  question  how  far  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  or  is 
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not  obliged,  if  it  does  not  provide  ample  means  for  their 
restoration,  to  make  compensation  for  such  as  could  not 
be  recovered.  Professing  the  warmest  attachment  to  the 
Union,  which  was  undoubtedly  sincere,  he  closed  by  an 
expression  of  his  readiness  to  bow  to  the  will  and  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said, 
"separate  myself  from  a  gallant  and  patriotic  people,  the 
protectors  of  my  infancy,  and  those  who  have  in  manhood  ex- 
tended to  me  a  generous  and  unwavering  support,  which  com- 
mands all  my  gratitude.  Beneath  the  soil  of  Georgia  the 
tehes  of  my  parents  and  my  children  repose,  and  there  too 
.  my  0!ni  must  shortly  rest.  Whether  in  weal  or  woe,  the  lot 
of  her  people  shall  be  mine." 

Mr.  Benton,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the  validity  of  the 
decrees  of  Mexico  abolishing  slavery.  Citing  authorities,  full, 
clear,  and  unanswerable,  he  established  beyond  all  cavil  that 
slavery  had  been  abolished  in  California  and  New  Mexico  be- 
fore their  acquisition  ;  that  nobody  could  carry  slaves  into  them 
to  be  held  under  the  Mexican  laws ;  and  that  slavery  could 
iiot  exist  there  except  by  positive  law  thereafter  to  be  passed. 
On  the  28th,  John  Bell,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
presented  a  series  of  resolutions  as  a  basis  of  compromise.  It 
▼as  immediately  moved  by  Mr.  Foote  to  refer  the  resolutions 
to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen,  —  six  members  to  be  select- 
ed from  the  North  and  six  from  the  South,  and  one  to  bo 
dwsen  by  the  twelve,  —  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  a  com- 
pwmise  for  the  adjustment  of  all  the  pending  differences 
powing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  debate  continued  for  months.     The  country  was  deeply 

■WTed.    In  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  legislatures  of  the 

States,  and  through  the  press,  the  issues  at  stake  received  a 

most  thorough  and  critical  examination.     The  legislatures  of 

the  free  States,  excepting  Iowa,  had  adopted  resolutions  in 

hroT  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  while  the  slave  States,  excepting 

Delaware,  had  adopted  those  against  it.     The  issues  were  thus 

dearly  defined   and  distinctly  presented.     The  expectation 

that  Calhoun  and  Webster  were  to  address  the  Senate  and  the 

country  upon  topics  which  had  become  the  general  themes  of 
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conversation  aroused  expectation  and  intensified  Uic  prcv 
ing  excitement. 

On  llie  4lh  of  March,  a  speech  prepared  by  Mr.  Calh< 
was  read  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  former  being  too  feeble  to  deli 
it  himself.  Ills  eminence  as  a  public  man,  his  intense  d< 
tion  to  slavery,  his  extreme  opinions  touching  the  rights 
the  States,  his  illness,  betokening  the  near  approach  of  dei 
invested  his  words  with  special  gravity  and  importai 
Though  llie  hand  of  mortal  disease  was  upon  him,  and  lie 
to  die  within  the  month,  this  effort  was  marked  with  his  m 
charactoribtics  of  thought  and  language,  leaving  none  to  do 
the  meaning  of  his  last  vindication  of  the  South,  his  last 
dictmcnt  of  the  North.  He  began  by  the  exprcEsion  o 
belief,  which  he  had  long  entertained,  that  the  agitation  of 
question  of  slavery  would  end  in  disunion.  He  said  that 
country  had  been  brought  to  confront  the  greatest  and  grai 
question ;  How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  ?  There  was. 
declared,  "  universal  discontent,"  and  that  "  universal  diac 
tent "  had  not  been  caus^cd  by  demagogues  or  political  part 
as  the  tendency  of  demagogues  and  parties,  powerful  as  tl 
are,  had  been  to  keep  everything  quiet.  There  was  somctlii 
deeper  and  more  potent,  and  that  was  the  prevailing  liel 
that  the  South  could  not  remain  in  the  Union  "  with  safe 
and  honor."  That  belief,  he  maintained,  had  been  caused 
this  long-continued  agitation,  and  the  loss  of  the  cquihl)rit 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  He  then  went  into  ar 
nute  calculation  of  the  growing  disparity  between  Northern  ft 
Southern  Stales,  and  drew  most  gloomy  conclusions  from  1 
horoscope  of  the  future.  That  disparity  had  been  occasion< 
he  affirmed,  partly  by  natural  causes  and  partly  by  host 
legislation.  Tlic  ordinance  of  1787,  the  Missouri  compromi 
the  exclusion  of.  slavery  from  Oregon,  the  systems  of  reven 
and  disbursement,  and  the  growing  centralization  of  poir 
had  given  the  North  a  decided  ascendency  in  every  dcpo 
ment  of  the  government.  In  his  view,  this  Northern  prep 
derance  threatened  serious  evils  to  the  South.  He  traced  i 
agitation  from  small  beginnings,  till  ''  now  the  fauati 
party,"  he  said^  '^  has  become  an  object  of  courtship  to  hi 
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fc^Jtat  parties."    He  strenuously  opposed  Mr.  Clay's  plan 
^idjustfflciit,  and  sharply  criticised  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
I  "totioji,  charging  it  with  having  accepted  the  non-iiitcrven- 
fto  platform  of  its  opponents. 

i^isHniou,  ho  asserted,  would  not  come  by  a  single  blow ;  it 
mst  be  the  work  of  time.     But  it  had  already  begun,  and 
iomc  cords  had  been  snapped.     The  Methodist  and  Baptist 
denominations  had  already  divided ;  the  Presbyterian  denomi- 
Bttiou  had  not  been  entirely  broken,  but  some  strands  that 
inund  it  had  given  way.     The  Episcopal  Church  alono  re- 
Bnined  unbroken.     The  disniption  of  political  pai-tics  would 
Mow,  unless  remedies  were  applied.     That  remedy  was  not 
to  be  found  in  eulogies  on  the  glorious  Union,  not  by  invok- 
ing tlie    name    of    Wasliington,    not    by    the    compromise 
measures  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  not  by  tho  policy  of  the  admin- 
Btration.    The  North  had  only  to  will  it,  and  it  could  save 
tte  Union  "  by  conceding  to  the  South  an  equal  right  in  the 
lequircd   territory,  by  causing  the  stipulations  in  regard  to 
fiiptive  slaves  to  l>e  faithfully  fulfilled,"  by  ceasing  lo  agi- 
lite  the  slave  question,  and  by  supporting  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  "  which  will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance 
tk  power  she  possessed  of  protecting  herself  before  the  equi- 
librium between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
tbii  government." 

He  maintained  that,  if  the  stronger  section  could  not  agree 
teicttlc  the  difficulties  between  the  sections  on  the  broad 
frinciples  of  justice,  they  should  let  the  States  separate  and 
part  in  peace.     If  the  men  of  the  North  were  opposed  to  such 
peaceful  separation,  they  should  say  so ;  and  then  the  South 
would  know  what  to  do  when  the  controversy  was  reduced  to 
the  question  of  "  submission  or  resistance."     If  the  North  re- 
moiued  silent,  and  California  was  admitted,  the  South  would 
be  compelled,  ho  said, "  to  infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude 
us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  territory,  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
iections.     We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in  that  case, 
that  your  real  objects  are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  in- 
fatuated not  to  act  accordingly." 
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Singular,  extravagant,  and  even  wild,  as  were  these  posi- 
tions and  the  proposed  conditions  of  peace  of  the  great  states- 
man, he  was  more  consistent  than  were  some  of  his  critics. 
There  was,  at  least,  "  method  iii  his  madness."  Even  his 
extreme  opinions  were  but  logical  deductions  from  the  princi- 
ple admitted  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
slavery  they  had  determined  to  continue  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment they  were  forming  must  be  protected  and  guarded 
against  the  natural  exigencies  of  such  a  system.  Hence  the 
provisions  to  suppress  servile  insurrections  and  to  return  the 
escaping  fugitive.  Mr.  Calhoun's  demand  was  the  application 
of  a  similar  principle  to  new  exigencies  he  was  beginning  to 
discover.  He  saw  that,  in  spite  of  the  compromises,  in  spite, 
too,  of  the  almost  unquestioned  ascendency  with  which  the 
Slave  Power  had  controlled  the  government  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  slave  States  were  passing,  by  the  operation 
of  nature's  laws,  into  a  hopeless  minority.  The  waste,  ma- 
terial, mental  and  moral,  and  the  blasting  presence  of  slavery 
were  telling  upon  them,  as,  though  starting  side  by  side  with 
the  free  States,  they  were  falling  signally  behind  in  the  race 
of  life.  To  compensate  for  these  losses,  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium which  these  laws  were  constantly  tending  to  disturb, 
he  proposed  the  violent  remedy  of  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  restore  by  arbitrary  enactment  what  the  laws  of 
nature  and  Providence  were  ever  tending  to  destroy. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  natural  and  proper  reply  that,  whatever 
the  spirit  and  logic  of  the  Constitution  required,  it  did  not 
demand  concessions  so  violent  and  humiliating.  Though  it 
promised  much,  too  much,  it  did  not  promise  that.  It  did,  in- 
deed, pledge  every  American  citizen,  North  or  South,  to  take 
up  arms,  if  called  upon,  against  the  heroic  bondmen  who, 
driven  to  madness  by  oppression,  should  rise  against  their 
oppressors,  however  degrading  and  galling  such  a  service,  and 
however  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  justice  and  the  better 
promptings  of  the  soul ;  but  it  did  not  promise  or  pledge  tliot 
all  should  join  in  this  crusade  against  the  natural  laws  of  mat- 
ter and  mind,  agree  to  make  up  for  the  waste  which  slavery 
always  occasioned,  and  endeavor  to  restore  the  equilibrium  it 
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TTfls    ever  tending  to  destroy.     That  was  not  "  nominated  in 
the  l>oud  "  ;  and,  however  logical  and  necessary  were  Mr.  Cal- 
houn "s  demands,  he  could  not  urge  in  their  behalf  the  ever- 
prcsoiit  plea  of  "  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution."     That 
the  foremost  statesman  of  the  South  saw  no  other  help  or 
ground  of  hope  revealed  the  fearful  straits  of  the  system  ho 
would  conserve,  and  the  sad  plight  of  the  nation  which  had 
incorporated  it  as  a  recognized  element  of  the  body  politic. 
Subsequent  events,  however,  have  shown  that  the  most  far- 
seciug  and  the  most  sensitive  to  national  guilt  and  danger  had 
then  but  very  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  that  burdened  the  land,  and  of  the  fearful  peril  that  hung 
over  it. 

It  was  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  the  hour 
oi  strife,  the  three  aged  statesmen,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Web- 
ster, associated  in  the  public  mind  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  as  orators  and  leaders  of  commanding  power  and  in- 
fluence, should  have  then  been  members  of  the  Senate.     Clay 
aud  Calhoun  had  spoken,  and  their  words  had  been  flashed 
through  the  land  to  inspire  some  and  dishearten  others.     The 
Wcuds  of  liberty,  who  were  maintaining  a  fearful  contest  for 
the  preservation  of  principles  underlying  the  institutions  of 
"Kjir  country,  had  received  from  them  nothing  to  encourage, 
hut  everything  to  alarm. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  toward  Mr.  Webster.     Ho  had 
claimed  the  Wilmot  proviso  as  his  "thunder";  and,  when  it 
had  been  voted  down,  in  its  application  to  the  Mexican  acqui- 
sition, he  had  characterized  the  vote  refusing  its  application  to 
t"c  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  as  "  ominous,  portentous." 
He  had  written,  too,  to  friends  in  Massachusetts  that  he  in- 
tended to  ask  Southern  men  to  file  their  specifications,  and 
show  wljcrein  the  North  had  failed  to  fulfil  its  constitutional 
obligations,  and  had  expressed  his  purpose  to  meet  charges  of 
^  faith  and  aggression,  wlicn  made.     He  had  consulted  with 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Thaddcus  Stevens,  and  other  antislavery 
rocmoers,  toughing  his  course  of  action ;  had  given  them  to 
understand  that  he  would  sustain  by  speech  and  vote  their 
doctrines  of  opposition  to  slavery  extension  and  domination^ 
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and  had  received  from  them  assurances  that  hy  so  doing  he 
would  endear  himself  to  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  that  Ihey 
would  gladly  follow  his  lead.  "He  even  submitted,"  says  Mr. 
Giddings  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  "  the  skeleton  of  his 
speech  to  the  inspection  of  one  or  more  leaders  of  that  party, 
who  pronounced  it  satisfactory,  and  Pree-Soilers  anticipated 
that  he  would  lend  his  influence  in  favor  of  carrying  forward 
the  great  moral  enterprise  of  redeeming  the  nation  from  the 
thraldom  of  human  bondage."  But  rumors  were  rife  that  ho 
was  even  then  wavering  under  the  pressure  of  the  hour ;  and 
the  compromisers  were  beginning  to  hope  that  he  was  to 
prove  faithless  to  these  pledges  and  to  those  afforded  by  his 
former  acts  and  recorded  opinions. 

The  7th  of  March  came,  and  with  it  the  speech  so  anxiously 
expected.  The  Senate  chamber  and  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  it  were  thronged  with  an  eager  auditory.  Commencing  his 
speech  with  gi'cat  dignity  and  solemnity  of  manner,  in  words 
of  forceful  eloquence,  which  none  knew  better  how  to  choose, 
he  alluded  to  the  "  strong  agitations  "  and  the  "  very  consid- 
erable dangers  "  of  the  fearful  tempest  then  raping,  in  which 
"the  imprisoned  winds  are  let  loose,"  and  "the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  and  the  stormy  South  all  combine  to  throw 
the  whole  ocean  into  commotion,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the 
skies,  and  disclose  its  profoundest  deptlis."  Claiming  to  spcok 
from  the  impulses  of  a  patriotic  heart,  he  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  "  I  speak  to-day,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.    *  Hear  me  for  my  cause. ' " 

He  passed  rapidly  over  the  events  that  had  transpired  from 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico  to  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion by  California  of  its  constitution  excluding  slavery.  This 
he  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  the  existing  agitation,  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  a  war  provoked  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery  was  this  Territory,  clamoring  for  admission  as 
a  free  State.  He  then  went  into  an  historical  view  of  slavery, 
and  reverted  to  the  recent  disniption  of  the  ecclesiastical  ties 
of  some  of  the  leading  denominations.  That  result  he  regret- 
ted, and  considered  needless,  because  men  could  be  found,  ho 
thought,  "  equally  sincere  and  virtuous  on  both  sides."    And 
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yet  lie  maintaiued  that  it  was  obvious  there  was  occasion  for 
grave  apprehension  from  the  ]*eligious  clement  of  the  strife. 
He  alluded  to  the  public  sentiment  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  tlie  Constitution,  when  there  was  little  difference  of  senti- 
ment between  the  North  and  the  South,  both  deeming  slavery  a 
morxtl  and  political  evil,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  But  a  great  change  had  taken  place,  both  North  and 
South.  Slavery,  he  said,  had  now  become  *'  the  Christian  in- 
stitution,—  no  evil,  no  scourge,  but  a  great  social,  religious, 

and    moral  blessing The  age  of  cotton  became  the 

golden  age  of  our  Southern  brethren."     Referring  to  the 

charge  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  that  the  political  power  was  in 

tlie  hands  of  the  Nortli,  he  made  this  singular  admission, 

certainly  very  singular  considering  the  purpose  of  his  speech  : 

"  It  has  acted  very  liberally  and  kindly,  or  weakly ;  for  they 

l^vc  not  exercised  that  power  five  times  in  the  history  of  the 

government."     "  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the 

politics  of    the  country  have  been   under   Southern  lead." 

He  averred  that  measures  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  slav- 

^nr  were  carried  through  Congress  because  the  Democratic 

I*rty,  North  and  South,  made  slavery  a  test  of  fealty.     In 

*"^>  and  thus  far,  Mr.   Webster  seemed  to  be  consistent 

^th  his  former  self,  although  he  had  already  laid  down 

Propositions  which  were  to  constitute  the  point  of  his  new 

departure    on    that    unexpected  and  returnlcss  voyage    for 

^hich,  to  the  great  grief  of  former  friends,  he  that  day 

changed  his  course. 

Having  maintained  that  they  were  bound  to  carry  out  in 

P^  faith  that  act  of  the   government  he  had  so  steadily 

apposed  and  severely  characterized,  whicli  had  doomed  "  the 

^^t,  illimitable  Texas  to  slavery "  ;  and  that  every  foot  of 

*^d  ia  the  United  States  was  then  fixed  by  some  irrepcalablc 

^^  as  free  or  slave  territory,  he  was  prepared,  on  these  assump- 

^^^^s  as  premises,  to  take  his  new  position.     He  gratuitously 

^^lunteered  his  opinion  that  the  government  was  bound  to 

^^ide  Texas  into  four  slavehblding  States  as  soon  as  Congress 

could  be  brought  to  a  vote,  without  being  very  careful  as  to  the 

^ttmber  of  inhabitants.    Believing  slavery  to  be  excluded  by 
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tlie  laws  of  nature  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  he  said  he 
would  not  vote  for  its  exclusion^  because  it  would  be  "  idle,  a 
taunt  to  our  Southern  brethren/'  and  because  he  '^  would  not 
reaffirm  a  law  of  nature,"  "  nor  re-enact  the  will  of  God,"  This 
point  he  stated  and  reiterated  in  various  forms  of  expression 
and  with  vcrj  emphatic  utterance.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
grievances  of  which  the  two  sections  complained,  and  of  which 
he  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain.  Among  the  causes 
of  Southern  discontent  and  complaint  was  the  unwillingness 
of  the  people  of  the  North  to  execute  promptly  and  heartily 
the  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  "  The  Soutli," 
he  said, ''  has  been  injured  in  this  respect,  and  has  a  right  to 
complain."  Though  his  ^^  judgment "  was  and  had  been  tliat 
the  duty  of  returning  fugitive  slaves  belonged  to  the  ^^  States," 
yet,  in  deference  to  a  contrary  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
he  should  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  -then  before  the 
Senate,  ''with  all  its  provisions,  to  its  fullest  extent."  He 
called  upon  all,  "  not  carried  away  by  any  fanatical  idea,"  to 
do  the  same,  as  ''  a  question  of  morals"  and  ''  a  question  of 
conscience."  Another  cause  of  Southern  complaint  he  avowed 
to  be  the  action  of  Northern  legislatures  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  He  not  only  condemned  the  practice,  but  volan- 
tcered  the  expression  of  his  purpose  not  to  heed  any  iiistmo- 
tions  from  that  source.  Abolition  societies  were  also  declared 
to  be  a  cause  of  complaint.  Such  societies  he  condemned  as 
not ''  useful,"  but  tending  to  make  tlio  chains  of  slavery  more 
galling. 

Of  the  grounds  of  Northern  complaint  he  specified  only  two, 
—  the  change  in  the  Southern  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Northern  colored  seamen  in  Southern 
ports.  He  alluded  to  the  mission  of  Samuel  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  South  Carolina,  to  test  in  the  courts  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  of  that  State  imprisoning  colored  seamen ; 
but  he  had  no  word  of  rebuke  for  the  outrage  committed  on 
that  venerable  man,  eminent  alike  for  his  personal  worth  and 
legal  attainments.  And  even  his  brief  references  to  the  in^ 
prison  mcnt  of  Massachusetts  seamen  and  the  outrage  on  Mr* 
Hoar  were  not  spoken  in  the  Senate,  nor  were  they  printed  in 
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tJie  papers  south  of  New  England.     They  were  cither  strangely 
forgotten,  or  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  or  they  were 
li^ft  out  by  design.    They  were,  however,  interlined,  in  his  own 
Ixandwriting,  in  a  revised  copy  of  his  speech,  and  sent  by  Iho 
l^^uid  of  his  intimate  friend,  Peter  Ilarvey,  to  Geneml  WiUiam 
cshouler,  then  editor  of  the  Boston  "  Atlas,"  in  which  paper 
speech,  as  amended,  first  appeared. 
After  an  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  evils  of  disunion,  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  peaceful  secession,  and  the  fearful  responsibility 
resting  upon  Congress  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  his  willingness  to  purchase,  at  a  fair  price,  a  por- 
tion of  Northern  Texas  for  the  organization  of  a  free  State, 
Uid  to  vote  for  an  appropriation  for  the  colonization  of  fi*ee 
persons  of  color,  he  closed  with  one  of  his  grand  perorations, 
i^splcndent  with  both  thought  and  diction.     It  was  a  speech 
of  masterly  power ;  and  it  fell  heavily  on  the  friends  of  truth, 
justice,  and  freedom,  then  battling  against  fearful  odds  for 
their  maintenance  and  supremacy.     Disappointed  and  grieved 
^7  his  sudden  defection,  thousands  who  had  loved,  honored, 
^d  followed  him  as  a  trusted  leader,  now  with  indignant 
^^ctrts  left  him  in  the  hands  of  his  new-found  friends,  who 
*^d  won  to  the  service  of  tlie  Slave  Power  his  great  name,  his 
•halted  position  and  rare  gifts  of  eloquence,  —  afterwai*d  to  bo 
^gratefully  repaid  witli  neglect  and  forgetfulness. 

lu  estimating  the  causes  of  this  sudden  and  disastrous 
cluuigc  in  his  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  among  the  recognized  aspirants  for  the  Presidency. 
"'8  commanding  talents  and  large  public  service  justified 
^th  the  desire  and  the  hope  that  the  country  would  deem 
hini  Worthy  of  that  elevation.  It  is  known,  too,  that  he 
h^  felt  keenly  his  failure  to  secure  the  nomination  of  1848. 
He  had  also  the  growing  conviction,  as  he  mournfully  ex- 
pressed it,  that  there  was  "  no  North,"  and  that  the  South 
alone  was  in  earnest.  At  his  time  of  life,  too,  he  might  natu- 
wHy  expect  that  the  coming  election  would  afford  him  his  last 
chance.  In  this  state  of  mind,  tlie  flattering  assurances  of 
Southern  men  exerted  an  undue  influence,  and  persuaded  him 
to  enter  upon  a  path  in  a  direction  contrary  to  all  tlie  teach- 
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ings  and  practices  of  his  previous  life.  Reconciling  him  fur- 
ther to  this  change  were  his  apprehensions  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  further  disregard  of  Southern  demands.  He 
had  become  convinced  that  the  South  must  be  paci&ed.  Ho 
was  a  true  patriot,  he  loved  the  Union,  and  had  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  its  sturdy  defender.  The  "  gi'cat  expounder 
of  the  Constitution  "  was  the  title  which  he  had,  by  common 
consent,  nobly  won  and  worn.  He  seemed,  too,  to  have 
comprehended  more  fully  than  most  the  true  construction  of 
the  state,  gauged  more  accurately  the  great  and  grave  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Republic,  and  weighed  moi-e  carefully  the 
fearful  consequences  which  must  follow  its  disruption.  "  I 
have  not  accustomed  myself,"  he  said,  in  the  impassioned  and 
impressive  peroration  of  his  great  reply  to  Hayne,  '^  to  hang 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  sec  whether  with  my  short 
sight  I  can  fathom  the  depth  below.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not 
to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least, 
that  curtain  may  not  rise !  God  grant  that  on  my  vision 
never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind  !  ^  When  my  eyes  shall 
be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may 
I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments 
of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it 
may  be,  with  fraternal  blood ! " 
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ACTION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

•-  Wn8on*8  resolntiona.  —  Mr.  Hillard's  resolutions.  —  Mr.  Hopkins's  resolu- 

-tions.  —  State  mass  convention  at  Faneuil  Hall.  —  Address  and  resolutioni 

reported  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  —  Remarks  by  Palfrey,  Wilson,  Hopkins, 

l^ebb,  Adams,  Phillips,   and  Keyes.  —  Hopkins's  resolutions.  —  Branning'* 

■tmradment.  —  Remarks    of  Schoulcr,   BoutwcU,  Stone,   Lawrence,  Wilson, 

Kimbnll,  and  Earle.  —  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  House.  —  Debate  in  tha 

Senate.  —  Resolutions  amended  and  passed.  —  Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall. — 

Petitions    to   instruct    Mr.  Webster. —Mr.  Wilson's  resolution.  —  DebaU 

t.liereon.  —  Resolutions  defeated. 

The  exacting  demands  of  Southern  legislatures  and  jour- 
nals, with   the  purjwses   and   plans   disclosed  by   Southern 
headers    in    Congress,    excited    grave    apprehensions.      The 
iriends  of  freedom  saw  the  necessity  of  arousing  the  people 
to  at  once  stimulate  and  sustain   their   representatives  in  the 
8tern  strife  in  which  they  found  themselves  already  involved. 
Ott  the  11th  of  January,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Natick  introduced  into 
ti^e  legislature  of  Massachusetts  resolutions  declaring  slavery 
to  be  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a  sin  against  God,  and 
tluit  its  immediate  abolition  was  the  first  and  highest  duty  of 
every  government  under  which  it  existed.     Slavery  was  de- 
clared a  mere  local  institution  ;  and  Congress  was  invoked  to 
repeal  all  laws  which  sanctioned  it,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  all 
nwasurcs  that  would  absolve  the  people  from  responsibility 
for  its  existence.     They  were  referred  to  a  joint  committee. 
No  report  being  made  by  that  committee,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the 
4tli  of  February,  introduced  an  order  instructing  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  report  forthwith  a  resolution  declaring 
tliat  Massachusetts  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any  compro- 
mise with  slavery,  and  instructing  her  Senators  in  Congress  to 
oppose  the  compromise  resolutions,  and  any  other  proposition 
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that  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  government  to  clavcry, 
or  made  the  people  of  the  free  Stales  responsible,  in  any 
degree,  for  its  existence. 

The  resolutions  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate.  Among 
the  speakers  was  Samuel  Hoar  of  Concord,  whose  character, 
candor,  and  cogency  of  argument,  always  commanded  at- 
tention, lie  specially  counselled  unity  of  action.  They 
were  advocated,  too,  by  Mr.  Barry,  author  of  a  history  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  calm  but  earnest  speech.  Mr.  Wilson 
said  an  emergency  had  arisen,  and  prompt  action  was  de- 
manded. Tlio  looked-for  compromise  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  —  a  compromise  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  sentiments  of  Massachusetts,  — "  sentiments  recorded 
in  her  annals,  and  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  her  people." 
Analyzing  the  compromise  resolutions,  Mr.'  Wilson  pro- 
nounced them  derogatory  to  the  American  name  and  Amcri- 
jCbii  character,  and  he  declared  that  now  was  the  time  for 
Massachusetts  to  utter  her  indignant  No  to  a  scheme  which 
was  intended  to  give  further  security  and  protection  to  slav- 
ery, by  new  contracts,  agreements,  and  adjustments.  Ou 
the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  Ilillard,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Special  Conmiittee,  presented  several  resolutions.  The  report 
declared  that  the  feeling  against  slavery  was  universal  among 
tlic  people  of  the  New  England  States ;  that,  by  giving  assent 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  regions  now  free,  ''  wo 
«hould  feel  that  we  were  guilty  of  a  sin  before  God  and  man, 
for  which  there  is  no  compensation  and  no  equivalent.  The 
sting  of  self-reproach  would  make  our  material  prosperity  of 
little  value.  Tlic  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  would  pursue 
us  through  all  the  patli  of  life,  and  impair  the  flavor  of  our 
daily  bread.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  do  wrong  or  suffer 
wrong,  we  prefer  to  suffer  wrong."  The  report  closed  with 
the  avowal  that  "  we  will  not  buy  temporal  blessings  with 
tlic  price  of  what  we  deem  wrong-doing.  We  will  endure  tlio 
shadow  of  sorrow,  but  not  tlie  stain  of  guilt." 

Deeming  the  resolutions  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  &d24)tcd 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  and  declaring  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  speaking  at  that  time  consisted  in  ''  speaking  to  tho 
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question,"  Erastus  Hopkins  of  Northampton  made  a  minor- 
ity i-eport.  In  it  were  reaffirmed  the  oft-proclaimed  opin- 
ion vbich  had  received  the  almost  universal  assent  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  faithfully  characterized  the 
position  of  the  administration,  pointed  out  the  wide  diver- 
geuce  of  the  two,  and  declared  that  Massachusetts  could 
Accept  no  compromise  which  involved  any  abandonment  of 
principles  so  firmly  held  and  so  oft  repeated.  Although  Mr. 
Hillard's  report  had  received  the  indorsement  of  a  caucus  of 
the  Whig  members  of  the  legislature,  yet,  when  it  came  up 
for  consideration  in  the  House,  Myron  Lawrence,  a  leading 
inember,  objected  to  it  as  being  too  pointless,  while  that  of 
the  minority  was  perhaps  too  pointed ;  though  with  slight 
l&odifications  he  preferred  the  latter.  A  successful  motion 
to  recommit  was  made  ;  Mr.  Hillard's  resolutions  were  aban- 
doned; tlie  resolutions  of  Mr.  Hopkins  were,  in  substance, 
•greed  to  by  the  committee,  and  reported  to  the  House. 

While  the  subject  thus  lingered  in  the  legislature,  there  was 
*  growing  uneasiness  among  the  people,  lest  tlie  golden  mo- 
Bwnt  of  timely  protest  and  effective  action  should  pass  by 
Diumproved,  and  the  voice  of  Massachusetts  be  silent,  or,  at 
l*it,  speak  with  bated  breath.  A  call  was  therefore  issued 
hj  the  Free  Soil  Central  Committee  for  a  mass  convention,  to 
be  held  m  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  27th  of  Febi-uary.  The  com- 
mittee called  upon  the  people  to  "throng"  to  the  convention 
from  all  portions  of  tlie  State,  for  they  alone,  it  said,  could 
*^  avert  tlio  timid  action  of  their  representatives,  and  reassure 
tbe  opponents  of  slavery  extension." 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Wilson,  chair- 
num  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Palfrey  was  made  president. 
On  taking  the  chair^  the  latter  addressed  the  convention  at 
length.    Referring  to  the  rumor,  then  rife,  that  Mr.  Webster 
bad  prepared  a  compromise  which  Southern  Senators  had  ap- 
proved, he  said:  "There  is  no  name  among  contemporaries, 
there  is  no  name  in  history,  so  great,  so  illustrious,  so  potent, 
that  it  will  not  wither,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  under  the  influence 
of  such  an  act  as  is  now  supposed  to  be  performed."     Ro- 
earring  to  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  and  to  Thomas 
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Hutchinson,  whom  he  designated  "  the  Daniel  Webster  of  his 
day  in  ability  and  station,  superiority  and  influence,"  ho 
asked  :  "  Who  knows  anytliing  of  him  now?"  He  said  that 
history  had  hardly  preserved  his  name,  that  he  did  not  live  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  because,  when  the  trial  came,  he  was 
not  true  to  Massachusetts.  But  Adams  and  Hancock  and 
Warren,  the  men  who  had  struggled  for  liberty,  were  "  em- 
balmed in  the  idea  of  patriotism,"  and  will  "  live  in  the  affec- 
tions of  posterity." 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  consisted  of  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Samuel  Hoar,  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Milton  M.  Fisher.  Mr.  Wilson 
addressed  the  convention,  congratulating  it  upon  the  character 
and  numbers  of  those  who  had  assembled  at  the  call  of  patri- 
otism, and  reminded  it  of  the  pressing  necessities  which  de- 
manded immediate  and  decisive  action.  He  said  that  every 
breeze  from  the  South  came  freighted  with  the  threats  of  the 
arrogant  advocates  of  bondage  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  to 
plunge  the  country  into  civil  war,  unless  permitted  to  extend 
over  the  new  Territories  a  system  abhorred  of  man  and  ac- 
cursed of  God.  Intelligence  had  come  that  Nortliern  repre- 
sentatives were  hesitating,  faltering,  either  intimidated  by  the 
clamor  and  tln*cats  or  seduced  by  the  blandishments  of  power. 
"  Rumors  arc  rife,"  he  said, "  that  there  are  Achans  in  the 
camp  of  Massachusetts,  that  her  principles,  her  honor,  and  her 
name  all  arc  to  be  laid,  a  votive  offering,  on  the  unhallowed 
shrine  of  the  Slave  Power,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  traitors  to 
humanity,  to  the  country,  and  to  God.  But  whatever  others 
may  do,  come  what  may  come,  our  path  of  duty  is  as  clear  as 
the  track  of  the  sun  across  the  heavens.  Union  or  no  union, 
peace  or  no  peace,  compromises  or  no  compromises,  let  us 
march  boldly  up  to  the  extreme  verge  of  our  constitutional 
rights  in  resistance  to  the  extension  of  human  bondage  over 
the  Territories  of  the  Republic." 

Mr.  Hopkins  spoke  strongly  against  all  compromises.  He  said 
that  the  antagonism  that  existed  was  an  antagonism  betweca 
right  and  wrong,  and  that  no  compromise  was  allowable  and 
no  compromise  was  possible.     Setli  AVebb,  Jr.,  said  be  would 
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saj  to  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress  that 
we  remain  immovable ;  that  so  long  as  we  live  we  have  but 
one  plan,  and  that  plan  is,  "  no  more  slavery  on  the  continent 
of  America,  at  all  hazards,  under  all  circumstances,  and  with* 
out  reference  to  a  line  of  latitude  or  a  line  of  longitude. 
That  is  our  principle.  It  is  not  accommodated  to  executive 
or  legislative  influence.  It  does  not  bend  to  meet  Mr.  Clay's 
plan,  or  Mr.  Webster's  plan,  or  anybody's  plan.  It  is  as 
straight  as  a  straight  line.  It  is  as  even  as  a  principle  of 
eternal  justice."  He  would  say  to  the  representatives  of 
Massachusetts  that  the  first  symptom  of  vacillation,  of  uncer- 
tainty, of  faltering,  seals  their  political  death-warrant  for 
tinje,  if  not  for  eternity. 

The  address  and  resolution,  reported  by  Mr.  Dana,  traced 
vith  great  clearness  the  action  of  Massachusetts,  and  enjoined 
^pon  its  members  of  Congress  to  adhere  to  the  principle, 
"No  more  slave  States,    no    more  slave  territory."      Mr. 
Adams  said  that  political  opposition  to  slavery  had  grown 
from  small  beginnings,  though  steadily  and  stubbornly  resisted 
hy  material   interests,  until   it   attracted  the  attention   and 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  country.    It  had  a  principle  of 
Titality  whieh  defied  all  attempts  to  destroy  it,  and  bore  a 
charmed  life.     He  thought  the  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion had  reached  that  condition  where  the  remark  of  Mr. 
"Cbster,  levelled  against  the  Democratic  party  four  years 
Wore,  was  applicable  then,  —  that  "  the  predictions  of  tho 
last  year's  almanac    respecting  the    state  of   the  weather 
*CTC  as  reliable  as  any  prediction  he  could  make  of  the  course 
rf  ttat  party  on  the  question  of  slavery  for  a  month  at  a 
time."     In  reply  to  tlie  allegation  that  what  they  insisted 
npon,  but  were  asked  to  sacrifice,  was  only  a  "  sentiment," 
lie  said  that  all  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion  which 
ennoble  human  life  were  abstract  sentiments.    "  When,  there- 
fore, I  am  asked,"  he  said, ''  as  in  this  instance,  to  sign  and 
«al  a  bond  to  my  own  shame,  by  surrendering  a  portion  of 
that  which  distinguishes  mankind  from  the  brutes  that  perish, 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  action,  this  is  the  moment  for 
me  to  come  forward  and  reiterate  an  everlasting  No."    He 
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predicted  that  iio  combinations  made  at  the  scot  of  gove 
ment  could  cinjsli  out  the  sentiment  that  breathed  in  tlic  re 
of  every  i)oet,  that  beamed  on  the  historic  page,  and  was  so 
to  the  praise  of  the  Most  High. 

Stephen  C.  Phillips,  too,  indignantly  spurned  the  impii 
and  impudent  demand  to  surrcuder  ^^  a  long-cherished  n 
honored  principle,  —  a  principle  to  which  we  must  adhere 
long  as  we  adhere  to  our  political  integrity,  as  long  as  wc  c 
oui'sclves  Christians."  He  mquired  if  they  could  stand  up 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  its  hallowed  associations,  coi 
sol  any  other  course  of  action,  and  ask  God  to  sustain  them 
any  policy  but  that  of  adherence  to  the  right,  of  fidelity  to  i 
counsels  of  our  fathers.  Edward  L.  Keyes  made  an  cloqw 
and  brilliant  speech,  in  which  he  contended  tliat  tlic  Wl 
paity,  as  it  then  stood,  was  not,  and  had  not  been,  in  a 
proper  sense,  an  antislavery  party;  and  that  the  men  ii 
had  extorted  antislavery  resolutions  from  it  in  years  past  tli 
stood  outside  of  it,  ^'  loathing  its  hypocrisy."  Tlio  addn 
and  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Webster  had  made  his  7th  of  Mar 
speech,  which  so  aggrieved  the  people  of  the  Commonweall 
filling  some  with  indignation,  otliers  with  alarm,  and  all  w: 
doubts.  It  deepened  and  intensified  the  feeling  in  the  leg 
lature.  A  few  days  afterward,  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  K< 
kins  coming  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Schouler  avowed  1 
readiness  to  vote  for  them,  but  expressed  the  hope  that  t 
vote  might  be  taken  without  debate  and  without  divisio 
He  was  then  editor  of  the  "  Atlas,"  the  leading  Whig  orgi 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  whose  columns  Mr.  Webster 
speech  and  course  had  been  sharply  criticised.  Mr.  Hopkin 
concurred  in  his  suggestion,  declared  that  the  comraittechi 
framed  the  resolutions  in  the  hope  that  they  would  receive  tl 
hearty  approbation  of  the  House,  as  it  was  important,  he  m 
to  act  with  unity  and  harmony  in  that  great  crisis  of  tl 
country. 

Mr.  Branning  of  Tyringham,  though  a  prominent  meml 
of  the  Democratic  party,  indorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  nn 
lutions,  but,  naturally  enough,  insisted  that  Massachuse 
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dionld  ntter  the  same  sentiments  in  Washington  as  in  Boston^ 
and  that  her  representatives  in  Congress  should  be  committed 
to  tlie  some  policy  to  which  it  was  sought  to  commit  the 
legislature.  He  therefore  moved  an  amendment,  instructing 
tin  Senators  of  Massachusetts  to  support  the  principles  of  the 
raolations.  Denouncing  the  custom  of  passing  unmeaning 
Rflolntions,  he  declared  that  those  before  the  House  would  be 
powerless  without  his  amendment,  and  that  if  the  legislature 
meant  anything  by  its  action,  it  would  instruct  Daniel  Web- 
iter,  though  he  had  set  himself  above  ^'  instructions." 

The  amendment  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  who 
tppealed  to  the  House  to  vote  it  down.  He  made  a  vigorous 
raply  to  Mr.  Branning,  and  sharply  criticised  the  action  of  the 
Jfenocracy.  Mr.  Hoar  followed  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, appealing  to  the  House  to  forget  all  party  ties,  and  to 
P  for  freedom  with  a  united  front. 

Mr.  BoutwcU,  then  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Dcmo- 
Cfrtic  party  in  the  House,  sustained  the  amendment,  express- 
mg,  too,  the  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  resolutions  was 
JWt  WicitouB.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  indorse  all  that  had 
'wen  said  in  past  years,  and  pronounced  the  quotation  from 
^  resolves  of  1845  "  rank  nullification."  He  distinctly 
*^ed  liis  readiness  to  vote  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  for  the 
•Wition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
'Nna,  and  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  admission 
*  California. 

James  M.  Stone,  a  Free  Soil  member  from  Charlestown, 

•feward  Speaker  of  the  House,  made  a  vigorous   speech, 

^^'jing  the  necessity  of  action,  condemning  Mr.  Webster's 

^itoBe,  and  stigmatizing  him  as  "  a  recreant  son  of  Massachu- 

*to,  who  misrepresented  her  in  the  Senate."     Myron  Law- 

*tt5e,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  House,  came  to  the  rescue. 

Iwogh,  in  years  past,  he  had  given  his  assent  to  similar  rcso- 

Wions,  and  had  even  expressed  his  approval  of  those  then 

Wore  the  House,  with  their  sentiments  antagonistic  to  those 

JBt  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Webster,  he  spoke  approvingly  of  the 

Senator's  course,  affirming  that  he  ''  stood  on  national  and 

eonstitutional  grounds,"  and  that  his  ''  conduct  could  be  do- 
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fended."  The  course  of  Mr.  Lawrence  could  be  explaine 
only  by  a  consideration  of  his  great  regard  for  Mr,  Webstei 
and  tlie  uncertainty  with  which  liis  course  had  involved  th 
future  policy  of  the  Whig  party. 

Mr.  Wiloon  said  he  had  hoped  the  resolutions  would  pas 
without  a  dissenting  voice ;  and  that  then  a  resolution,  ii: 
structing  Mr.  Webster  to  vote  for  the  Wihnot  proviso  an 
against  Mason^s  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  or  resign  his  scat,  woul 
be  introduced  aild  passed.  But  the  amendment  had  been  in 
troduced,  it  must  be  met,  and  he  should  vote  for  it.  He  dc 
clared  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech,  had  simply,  but  hardlj 
stated  tlic  Northern  and  national  side  of  the  question,  whil 
he  had  earnestly  advocated  tlie  Soutliern  and  sectional  side 
that  his  speech  was  Southern  altogetlier  "  in  its  tone,  arg« 
ment,  aim,  and  end."  He  said  Mr.  Webster  could  not  stil 
the  troubled  ocean,  for  "  he  is  but  a  bubble,  —  a  feather  upoi 
the  heaving  billows  of  popular  commotion,  lashed  into  fury  b; 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  Abolitionists  had  generated  by  th 
labors  of  twenty  years.  He  joins  John  C.  Calhoun  in  rebut 
ing  them  as  deluded  men.  The  truths  which  they  hat 
nursed  and  breathed  into  the  people  will  live ;  the  work  ^ 
their  hands  will  endure  after  his  petty  compromises  shall  ha"^ 
passed  away  from  the  remembrance  of  mankind."  He  ss^ 
that  Mr.  Webster,  with  his  large  experience,  lofty  positica 
giant  intellect,  and  great  name,  might  have  spoken  wol— 
which,  in  that  crisis,  would  have  rallied  the  people,  strucfe: 
blow  for  liberty,  and  linked  his  memory  with  the  cause 
human  progress,  and  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  succcc 
ing  ages.  But  he  had  shrunk  from  duty,  and  joined  in  coJ 
promises.  "  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,"  he  said, "  of  tl 
present  contest,  slavery  must  die  sooner  or  later.  In  1?'^ 
purer  and  better  age,  the  memory  of  the  men,  however  hei^ 
ored  now,  who  have  labored  to  ]jerpetuate  a  system  leather 
of  man  and  abliorred  of  God,  will  be  odious  to  the  pcopte- 
Daniel  Webster  will  be  a  fortunate  man  if  God  in  his  sparing 
mercy  shall  preserve  his  life  long  enough  for  him  to  repent  of 
this  act  and  eiTace  this  stain  on  his  name." 

Moses  Kimball  of  Boston  expressed  his  regret  that  Mr.  Law* 
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rence  should  have  aniiounccd  his  willingness  to  indorse  tho 
sentiments  enunciated  in  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  and  to  sup- 
port the  course  he  had  taken.     Mr.  Earle,  a  Free  Soil  member 
from  Worcester,  then  editor  of   the  "  Spy,"  sustained  the 
amendment,  and  distinctly  presented  the  issues  involved  in 
the  contest.     The  amendment,  though  supported  by  others, 
vas  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.    The  resolutions, 
after  being  modified  by  certain  amendments  of  Mr.  Boutwell, 
were  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  oiily  six  voting  in 
the  negative.    When  they  came  up  in  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion, Henry  L.  Dawes,  afterward  a  prominent  member  of  Con- 
gress, offered  an  amendment  in  favor  of  givhig  fugitive  slaves 
trial  by  jury.      Amasa  Walker  offered  an  amendment  con- 
demnatory of  Mr.  Webster's  course,  and  spoke  in  its  defence ; 
thougli  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Upham, 
*nd  Mr.  Ilillard,  on  the  ground  that  in  such  a  contest  it  was 
Dcttcr  to  deal  with  principles  than  with  men.     Mr.  Wood,  a 
*rce  Soil  member  from  Plymouth  County,  said  that  in  that 
S^eat  crisis  Massachusetts  had  been  betrayed,  and  her  honor 
hud  been  tarnished  *'  through  the  open  desertion  of  one  of  her 
^nators  and  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  other."     She  had 
*o.Itcred,  was  in  a  false  position,  and,  if  she  had  never  spoken 
"^ore,  she  should  speak  then. 

Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  a  Free  Soil  member  from  Middlesex 
"ounty,  moved  to  amend  the  resolutions  by  incorporating  into 
*ncm  words  which  had  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Webster,  to  tho 
effect  that  tho  opposition*  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  tho 
^^tension  of  slavery  and  the  increase  of  slave  representation 
^  "general  and  universal,"  having  "  no  reference  to  lines  of 
*^titudc  or  points  of  the  compass  "  ;  and  that  they  "  will  op- 
P^  all  such  extension  and  all  such  increase  in  all  places,  and 
^t  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  against  all  inducements, 
*&iu8t  all  supposed  limitations  of  great  interests,  against 
^  combinations,  against  all  compromises."  In  support  of 
^  amendment,  Mr.  Buckingham  made  a  carefully  prepared 
speech.  He  was  then  an  old  man,  had  been  long  connected 
^itli  the  public  press,  and  for  thirty  years  had  been  tho  per- 
Amal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Webster.     Holding  one  of 
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the  most  vigorous  and  polished  pens  of  his  time,  he  hod,  as  ; 
journalist,  he  said,  ^'  in  dajs  of  darkness  and  depression  a 
well  as  in  those  of  prosperity  and  sunshine,"  reeommende 
Mr.  Webster  to  the  people  as  the  gi*eatcst  man  of  the  age 
and  the  fittest  man  for  the  highest  office  of  the  nation.  H 
claimed  him  as  his  Mentor  and  his  guide,  and  said  that  th 
ears  of  his  understanding  had  drunk  in  ^^  his  words  of  syn 
pathy  for  suffering  humanity,  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  systei 
of  slavery,  of  his  detestation  of  the  ambition  that  was  striWn 
to  extend  the  Slave  Power  over  new  Territories  and  secure  tli 
mastery  of  the  free  States."  After  thus  referring  to  the  Ion 
and  pleasant  intimacies  of  the  past,  he  said :  ^^  But  this  happ 
intercourse  in  all  probability  is  at  an  end.  To  use  the  en 
phatic  expression  of  Ilors^e  Mann  in  reference  to  one  who£ 
friendship  was  withdrawn  from  him, '  We  arc  now  on  opposit 
sides  of  the  moral  universe.'  I  am  content  it  should  be  8( 
I  expect  no  friendly  recognition  from  any  man  who  woul 
justify  the  entrance  of  a  slave-hunter  into  New  England,  o 
who  would  seek  in  the  Constitution  authority  or  apology  fo 
such  diabolical  employment."  After  further  debate,  in  whic 
the  amendment  was  eloquently  supported  by  Mr.  Dawes  an* 
Mr.  Upham,  it  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  ten. 

The  resolutions  were  then  referred  to  a  select  conimittoe,  c 
which  Mr.  Upham  was  chairman.  In  their  new  draft,  H. 
Dawes's  resolution  in  favor  of  a  jury  trial  for  slaves  was  moc 
ficd,  and  Mr.  Buckingham's  amendment  was  entirely  left  oi. 
This  change  was  opposed  by  Dawes,  Buckingham,  and  Walk* 
but  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  six ;  and  they  were  i\im 
passed,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  with  only  four  disse  ~ 
ing  votes.  They  were  concurred  m  by  the  House,  and 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  governor. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Webster  was  also  strongly  condemned 
a  public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  25th  of  March,  o^ 
which  Samuel  E.  Sewall  presided.  Resolutions  were  intr 
duced  by  Theodore  Parker,  in  which  the  speech  of  the  7th  c 
March  was  declared  to  be  "  alike  unworthy  of  a  wise  state* 
man  and  a  good  man."  In  support  of  his  resolutions  Mr* 
Parker  delivered  an  argument  of  great  thoroughness  and  f  oroQ. 
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ITcadcII  Phillips  followed  in  a  critical  examination  of   the 
sdicat  points  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech. 

Petitions  were  presented  to  the  legislature,  asking  that  Mr. 
Fcbster  bo  instructed  to  vote  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  and 
against  Mr.  Mason's  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.     Tlie  committee  to 
whom  tliey  were  referred  having  reported  adversely,  Mr.  Wil- 
son moved  to  strike  out  its  recommendation,  and  insert  reso- 
htions  setting  forth  that  Mr.  Webster,  having  declared  in  tho 
Senate  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  New  Mexico  would 
be  "  useless,  senseless,  and  nugatory,"  that  he  would  "  not 
vote  for  it,  and  that  he  would  support  the  pending  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  with  all  its  provisions   to  the  fullest  extent,"  be 
requested  to  vot<3  against  the  organization  of  any  Territorial 
governments  without  an  express  provision  forever  excluding 
slavery,  and  to  use  "  the  first,  the  last,  and  every  occasion  " 
to  defeat  the  bill  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.     When 
they  came  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Wilson,  remarking  that 
Uicy  were   couched  in  respectful  language,  said  they  simply 
iskcd  their  Senator  to  vote  for  tho  recorded  principles   of 
lassachusctts,  —  principles    which    its    legislature    had  as- 
icrtcd  and  reasserted  with  votes  approaching  unanimity. 

Mr.  Schouler  said  he  deemed  the  resolutions  wholly  unne- 
cessary. Tlic  legislature  had  almost  unanimously  declared  in 
Utof  of  tho  principles  embodied  in  them,  and  their  Senators 
codd  not  fail  to  understand  its  views  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  They  were  further  opposed  by  Charles  Theodore  Rua- 
■dl  of  Boston.  He  was  in  favor  of  applying  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso to  the  Territories,  and  against  Mason's  Fugitive  Slave  Bill; 
•wt  he  deemed  it  child's  play  for  the  legislature  to  allude  in 
toy  way  to  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Earle  said,  if  the  legislature 
n»cant  anything  by  the  resolutions  it  had  adopted  after  full 
discussion  and  with  such  unanimity,  it  ought  to  say  to  Mr. 
Webster,  who  had  proved  false  to  the  oft-repeated  sentiments 
of  Massachusetts,  that  he  should  listen  to,  heed,  and  obey  tho 
voice  of  the  people.  The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote.     He 
declared  tliat  he  had  offered  the  resolutions  in  good  faith,  and 
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unbiassed,  he  trusted,  by  party  feelings.  Mr.  Webster  had 
abandoned  the  well-known  principles  of  Massachusetts,  and 
her  legislature,  if  sincere,  should  say  to  her  Senator :  "Wo, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  you  represent,  request  you  to 
vote  for  freedom  in  the  Territories,  and  agauist  that  cruel  and 
infamous  measure  now  pending  in  the  Senate  for  the  recap- 
ture of  fugitives  fleeing  from  oppi^ession."  He  warned  the 
majority  that,  if  they  defeated  those  resolutions,  if  they  shrank 
from  the  duty  then  imposed  upon  them  by  imperilled  liberty, 
the  betrayed  people  of  Massachusetts  would  hold  them  to  tlie 
rtrictest  accountability.  "  The  people  of  Massachusetts  will 
never  sustain  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Webster,  nor  will 
they  uphold  those  who  follow  his  lead  or  apologize  for  him." 
He  said  that,  if  the  majority  of  that  legislature  did  not  rebuke 
the  efforts  making  by  Mr.  Webster  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of 
Kberty,  they  would  themselves  be  discarded  by  an  indignant 
people.  "  I  will,"  he  said,  "  go  out  from  this  hall,  and  unite 
with  any  party  or  body  of  men  to  drive  you  from  power,  re- 
buke Daniel  Webster,  and  place  in  his  seat  a  Senator  true  to 
the  principles  and  scnthnents  of  the  Commonwealth."  The 
vote  on  reconsideration  was  then  taken,  and  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  the  decisive  majority  of  sixty-two.  Thus  in  that 
crisis  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  slirank  from  meeting 
the  issue,  so  defiantly  and  almost  contemptuously  presented 
by  their  Senator.  This  failure  to  instruct,  or  even  to  request, 
Mr.  Webster,  not  only  to  support  the  undoubted  sentiments  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  people,  but  to  adhere  to  his  own 
pledges,  so  often  and  emphatically  made,  exercised,  no  doubt, 
an  important  influence  on  the  subsequent  action  of  the  State. 
It  emboldened  the  Senator  and  his  supporters  in  their  disre- 
gard of  what  was  manifestly  the  popular  sentiment,  and  pro 
pared  the  way  for,  and  largely  aided  in  procuring,  tlio  dcfcal 
of  the  Whig  party  in  the  election  of  tliat  year. 


CHAPTER   XXli. 

COICPROHISE  ttEAStJRfiS  OF  1850. 

Bbtttheni  demands  on  President  Taylor.  —  He  stands  film.  —  Mr.  Hamlin.— 
Thariow  Weed.  —  Taylor's  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis.  —  General  debate. — 
Speeches  of  Walker,  Seward,  Douglas,  Badger,  Hunter,  Hale,  Chase,  Benton. 
— Tlie  admxsaions  of  the  latter 

i?  that  time  of  timidity,  wareriilgj  and  ijrcakriess  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  President  Taylor  stood  firm,  collected, 
liiid  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
gOTcmment.    Aggrieved,  on  the  one  hand,  at  what  he  regard- 
So  the  ungenerous  coiiduct  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and 
olher  leading  Whigs,  he  was  deeply  moved,  on  the  otlier,  by 
demands  he  deemed  to  be  both  unpatriotic  and  personally 
Mfcnsive.     Mr.   Hamlin,  tlien  a  Democratic  Senator  from 
nttne,  states  that,  making  a  business  call  upon  the  President, 
kc  met  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Clingman  just  retiring  from 
to  interview.     On  entering  the  President's  room,  he  found 
™  walking  the  floor,  greatly  excitfed  and  indignant.     Ho 
Wd  Mr.  Hamlin  that  the  men  who  had  just  retired  had  been 
oAing  demands  concerning  the  policy  of  his  administration, 
•ccwnpanied  with  intimations  that  the  South  would  not  sub- 
mit unless  they  were  acceded   to.      Ho  accompanied  tliis 
>Wement  with  the  declaration  that,  if  tliere  were  any  such 
twisonable  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  lead- 
W  and  people,  he  would  put  it  down  by  the  wliole  power  of 
♦he  government,  even  if  he  was  obliged  to  put  himself  at  tlio 
httd  of  the  army  to  do  it.     Thurlow  Weed,  who  called  at  the 
executive  mansion  immediately  afterward,  found  tlie  Presi- 
dent still  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  ho  too  received  the 
stsarancc  of  his  purpose  to  maintain  tlie  Union  and  the  gov- 
6ninicnt  at  all  hazards.    These  statements  received  signifi- 
ttnce  froni  a  letter  written  by  General  Taylor  to  Jefferson 
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Davia,  dated  Monterey,  August  16,  1847.  In  this  letter  he 
says  that  his  '^  position,  feelings,  and  associations,  independent 
of  pecuniary  considerations,"  were  with  the  South ;  and  that, 
while  he  would  "  respect  the  feelings  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,"  he  would  be  '^  equally  careful  that  no  encroachments 
were  made  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of*  the  slaveholding 
States."  After  expressing  his  convictions  of  the  gravity  ol 
the  slavery  issue,  and  his  willingness  that  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  free  and  full  discussion,  he  said :  '^  But  the  mo- 
ment they  go  beyond  that  point,  when  resistance  becomes 
right  and  proper,  let  the  South  act  promptly,  boldly,  and  de- 
cisively, with  arms  in  their  hands  if  necessary,  as  the  Union 
in  that  case  will  be  blown  to  atoms,  or  will  be  no  longei 
worth  preserving." 

That  the  President,  so  unequivocally  committed  to  South- 
ern interests  and  holding  views  so  decided,  not  to  say  defiant, 
should  have  taken,  with  such  determination,  his  stand  for  the 
Union,  as  indicated  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hamlin  and  Mr. 
Weed,  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  there  were,  in  hia 
view,  no  Northern  aggressions;  that  the  cry  of  Southern 
danger  and  alarm  was  simulated,  or,  at  least,  unfounded ;  and 
that  the  real  foes  to  bo  resisted  were  at  the  South,  and  not 
in  the  North. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  who  had 
yielded  the  floor  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  previous  day,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate.  He  had  been  chosen  an  antislavery, 
Wilmot-proviso  Democrat.  But  he  had  become  alarmed  b/ 
the  wild  clamors  that  filled  the  land,  and  was  more  than  half 
persuaded  to  allow  what  he  thought  were  the  claims  of  patriot- 
ism to  override  those  of  justice  and  humanity,  should  they 
come  in  conflict.  At  any  rate,  ho  made  a  most  passionate  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  Union,  while  his  imprecations  upon  those 
who  would  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  this  ark  of  tho  na- 
tion's safety  were  violent  and  fearful.  "  May  he,"  he  said, 
^'  who  takes  the  first  step  toward  this  horrid  consumraatioc 
suffer  through  life  all  the  tortures  of  despair  and  wretched 
ness !  May  sight  forsake  his  eyes  and  hearing  his  cars !  Maj 
leprous  scales  cling  to  his  wretched  carcass,  while 
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^^vnjit  and  hunger,  thirst  and  cold,  feed  upon  his  vitals  !    And 

ill   Ills  last  hour  may  he  have  no  kindly  hand  to  smooth  his 

pillow,  no  kindred  smile  to  light  his  exit  to  the  grave !     Nay, 

gir,  may  he  have  no  pillow  on  which  to  die,  no  grave  in  which 

to  repose!     And  in  the  dread  tribunal  of  eternity  may  he 

barely  merit  the  mediatorial   interposition  of  Jesus  at  the 

throne  of  God !     For  such  a  wretch  the  Saviour  scarcely  died. 

This,  sir,  is  my  curse  for  the  would-be  destroyer  of  this  Union 

and  Republic.     If  he  be  in  this  chamber,  —  which  I  cannot 

believe,  —  the  curse  is  for  him ;  and,  if  I  could  add  to  my 

tongue  the    sting    of  the  scorpion,  the  fire  that  is  never 

quenched,  the  gall  that  is  persistent  through  eternity,  I  would 

make  tliat  curse  more  poignant,  more  burning,  more  bitter." 

Thus  passionately  and  wildly  did  this  Northern  Senator  and 
Ms  friends  of  compromise  talk,  as,  with  threats  and  impreca- 
tions and  appeals  to  patriotism  and  peace,  they  darkened  and 
encumbered  the  path  of  those  who  sought,  by  adherence  to 
principle,  rather  than  by  bowing  the  knee  to  slavery,  their 
country's  safety  and  sure  prosperity.  This  weakness  of  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  was  promptly  and  sternly  rebuked  by  the 
legislature  of  his  State. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  Mr.  Seward  made  a  masterly  speech 
Ml  favor  of  California,  union,  and  freedom.  Referring  to  Cali- 
fornia as  "  more  populous  than  the  least  and  richer  than 
■everal  of  tlie  greatest  of  our  thirty  States,"  he  asked  and 
•nswered,  with  impressive  force,  the  question  :  "  Sliall  Cali- 
fornia be  received  ?  Yes  ;  every  new  State  is  welcome.  But 
California,  that  comes  from  the  clime  where  the  west  dies 
•^y  into  the  rising  east, —  California,  which  bounds  at  oncQ 
^  empire  and  a  continent,  —  California,  the  youthful  queen  of 
the  Pacific,  in  the  robes  of  freedom,  gorgeously  inlaid  with 
P>Id, — is  doubly  welcome."  Deducing  from  the  calculations 
^  political  arithmetic  that  in  our  century  there  would  be  two 
hindred  millions  of  people  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  he  said  the  question  arose.  Shall  that  great  people  be 
one  people,  or  he  broken  into  conflicting  nations  ?  "  The 
world  contains  no  seat  of  empire  so  magnificent  as  this ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  the  perpetual  unity  of  our  empire  hangs  on 
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the  decision  of  this  hour.  Commerce  is  the  god  of  boundor 
ries,  and  no  man  now  living  can  foretell  his  ultimate  decree.'^ 
He  avowed  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  compromise  meas- 
ures, because  he  deemed  ^'  all  legislative  compromise  radically 
wrong  and  essentially  vicious." ,  At  the  bare  thought  of  such 
a  compromise  being  effected,  he  said :  ^'  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
slavery  had  laid  its  paralyzing  hand  upon  myself,  and  the 
blood  were  coursing  less  freely  than  its  wont  through  my 
veins."  He  pronounced  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition  to  restore 
and  retain  the  political  equilibrium  to  be  both  impracticable 
and  entirely  subversive  of  the  principle  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  equilibrium,  he  said,  was  lost  in  1787,  and,  if 
restored,  would  be  lost  again.  He  earnestly  deprecated,  and 
condemned  as  unfounded  and  undemocratic,  the  arbitrary 
division  of  States  into  free  and  slave.  He  combated  the  as- 
serted obligation  of  Mr.  Webster  that  Congress  was  bound  to 
create  four  additional  States  out  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Seward  affirmed  that  the  simple,  single,  bold,  and 
awful  question  is:  Shall  we,  with  our  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  slavery,  in  founding  institutions  for  countless  mil- 
lions establish,  or  admit  by  sufferance,  human  bondage  ?  No 
Christian,  free  to  act,  would  do  it.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Webster's 
professed  willingness  to  leave  the  question  of  slavery  to  be 
determined  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  his  unwillingness  to  re- 
enact  the  will  of  God,  he  said  :  '^  There  is  no  climate  uncon- 
genial to  slavery ;  .  .  .  .  there  is  no  enactment  which  is  jusi 
which  is  not  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  God."  Ho  then 
went  into  a  very  careful,  dispassionate,  and  eloquent  considera- 
tion of  the  allegation  that  disunion  could  be  averted  only  as 
Southern  feeling  could  be  propitiated  and  Southern  demands 
met.  While  admitting  danger,  he  contended  that  there  was 
no  sure  escape  but  in  just  action  and  a  firm  trust  in  the  super- 
intending providence  of  God.  "  The  Constitution,"  he  said, 
"  regulates  our  stewardship ;  the  Constitution  devotes  the  do- 
main to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare,  and  to  lib- 
erty. But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which 
regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the 
same  noble  purposes.    The  territory  is  a  part,  no  inconsider- 
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able  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind,  bestowed  upon 
tliein  by  Ihc  Creator  of  the  univcrce.  Wo  are  hia  cleward8| 
and  must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  cccuro  in  the  highest 
att^nablc  degree  their  happiness."  This  public  recognition 
by  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  that  the  laws  of  the  Creator 
were  "  higher  "  than  those  of  human  enactment  excited  much 
astonislunent  and  indignation,  and  called  forth,  in  Congress 
and  out  of  it,  measureless  abuse  upon  its  author.  But  tlio 
flippant  taunt  and  sneer  concerning  the  "  higher  law,"  in- 
stead of  damaging  him,  did  but  reveal  how  deeply  debauched 
bad  become  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  Christian  people  through 
the  demoralizing  influences  of  slavery  and  its  compromises. 

On  the  IStli  and  14th,  Mr.  Douglas  made  a  speech  of  great 
^or  in  favor  of  the  compromises,  though  he  dissented  from 
the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Webster  and  their  Southern  advo- 
cates. He  replied  with  much  effect  to  the  speeches  of  Mr, 
Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  Concerning  Mr.  Webster's  ad- 
laission  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  fixed,  pledged,  fastened, 
^d  decided  it  to  be  slave  territory  forever,  he  declared  that 
tberc  never  was  such  torturing  of  language  and  such  perver- 
won  of  its  meaning.  He  affirmed  that  tliere  was  "  no  guar- 
^Ji  no  pledge,  no  intimation  of  the  kind."  Gladly  and 
Pitefuliy  accepting  Mr.  Webster's  doctrine  that  the  law  of 
pliysical  geography  superseded  the  necessity  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  making  it  both  "  senseless  and  useless  "  to  reaffirm 
^  ordinance  of  nature  and  re-enact  the  will  of  God  in  1850, 
^  Mkcd  how  it  liad  been  needful  in  1847,  when  Mr.  Webster 
^^ed  it  as  his  invention,  and  entered  a  caveat  against  its 
^»  as  stealing  his  "  thunder."  Saying  that,  accordiHg  to 
^e  admission  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  Wilmot  proviso  had  given 
^ew  York  to  General  Taylor,  he  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
|tat  it  was  discarded  as  senseless  and  useless  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Beferring  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  "  Northern  aggres- 
sions and  Southern  grievances,"  he  combated  many  of  its  aa- 
wunptions  and  assertions.  He  pronounced  Mr.  Calhoun's 
device  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  the  North  and 
fl»e  South  to  be  "  impracticable,"  and  "  destructive  of  the  great 
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principles  of  popular  equality."  Ho  contended  that  slavery 
had  bccu  abolichcd  by  Mexican  la\7  in  Iho  acquired  territories, 
and  that  they  \7ctq  thuo  free.  Ho  closed  his  speecli  —  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  vigoroua  and  effective  he  ever  made — 
by  paying  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Clay,  whom  he  cliaractcr- 
ized  as  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  harmonizing  the  people. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  Mr.  Badger  of  North  Caro- 
lina delivered  an  able,  moderate,  and  patriotic  speech.  Ho 
claimed  that  he  had  "  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  brother  "  for 
every  portion  of  the  American  people,  whether  in  the  East  or 
tlie  West,  the  North  or  the  South.  He  opposed  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  referred  to  the  emphatic  pledges  of  resistance  given 
by  some  of  tlie  Southern  legislatures,  and  demanded  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  for  the  more  effectual  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves.  Ho  expressed  his  apprehension  growing  out  of  the 
proposed  Nashville  convention.  "  If  that  convention,"  ho 
said,  "  shall  meet  under  such  circumstances,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Union  is  from  that  day  dissolved.  I  do  not  say  that  dis- 
solution will  follow  instantly.  I  do  not  say  but  a  connection 
'- — an  external  union  —  may  be  maintained,  and  Hnger  on  for 
a  few  years  longer ;  but  the  meeting  of  that  convention  will 
be  to  our  institutions,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  the  "  bo- 
ginning  of  the  end."  He  said  tliat  it  was  upon  its  face  a  step 
toward  a  distinct  organization  of  the  Southern  States,  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen.  Though  he- 
denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  ho 
expressed  the  opinion  tliat  the  Union  could  not  be  continued 
by  force ;  for  tlie  forced  connection  of  reluctant  communities 
wouFd  not  deserve  the  name  of  union.  While  he  entertained 
gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  future,  he  trusted  that  some 
basis  of  harmonious  co-operation  might  yet  be  found.  Of  his 
fidelity  to  the  Union  and  of  his  fraternal  feelings  toward  his 
Northern  brethren  there  could  be  no  doubt.  And  yet  it  was 
manifest  then,  as  it  was  afterward,  when  he  went  into  tlio 
Rebellion,  that  these  sentiments  were  subordinated  to  wliat 
he  had  learned  to  regard  as  the  paramount  claims  of  slavery 
and  of  his  State. 

Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  though  regretting  the 
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mtj  tliat  had  "  brought  much  territory  and  much  trouble," 
justified  his  vote  for  the  treaty  "  negotiated  "  by  Mr.  Trist, 
*'not  only  without  authority,  but  against  authority,"  for  the 
reason  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  would  have  brought 
additional  territory,  better  fitted  for  slave  than  free  labor. 
He  admitted  that  the  citizens  of  the  North  and  the  South  had 
equal  rights  in  that  territory ;  but  he  asserted  that  the  very 
equality  of  right  repelled  the  idea  that  the  minority  in  interest 
should  have  absolute  control,  as  would  be  the  practical  result 
of  allowing  slaves  to  be  takon  there.  That,  he  said,  would  bo 
"neither  equality  nor  equity."  He  alluded  with  becoming 
dignity  and  force  to  the  superficial,  not  to  say  flippant,  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay,  that  Northern  opposition  to  slavery  was  a 
mere "  sentinient,"  by  reminding  the  Senate  of  the  weighty 
interests  and  momentous  considerations  involved  in  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question.  "  We  are  about  now,"  said  Mr.  Dayton, 
"to  lay  the  foundations  of  other  commonwealths.  The  Nortli 
ttys  it  is  our  duty,  as  statesmen  and  as  men,  to  lay  their 
fonndations  in  such  wise  that  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  to  the  remotest  generation,  may  rise  up  and  call  us 
hkased."  Northern  feeling,  he  assured  them,  was  no  sickly 
sentiment,  but  judgment  and  sound  discretion.  "  When  wo 
^  laying  the  foundation  of  empires,  the  question  is  not  how 
^few  may  live  in  ease;  but  the  question  is,  how  the  many 
^J^ybest  Hve,  increase,  beautify,  and  finictify  the  earth." 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  presented  a  philo- 
iophical  view  of  the  subject  from  the  Southern  stand-point. 
Speaking  in  depi*ecatory  terms  of  the  current  attacks  on  slav- 
*7»  he  predicted  that  their  logical  results  must  be  disastrous 
to  the  government  and  the  nation.  Comparing  the  condition 
«  Southern  slaves  with  the  laboring  populations  of  Europe,  ho 
contended  that  the  real  servitude  of  the  latter  was  no  less 


tti* 


involuntary"  than  that  of  the  former.  "The  child,"  ho 
••id,  with  too  much  truth,  "  inherits  it  as  certainlv  from  liis 
pwents,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  if  it  descended  by 
positive  law.  What  chance  has  the  child  for  moral  culture  or 
Bocial  advancement  who  is  sent  to  labor  at  six,  eight,  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  labors  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  hours  a 
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day,  as  a  livjpg  fixture  to  a  spinning-maclunc  7  ,  •  .  .  The 
Southern  slave  Uas  a  far  better  chance  to  become  a  freeman 
by  emancipation,  than  the  child  of  the  lowest  class  of  English 
laborers  has  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  his  fathers." 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  slavery  was  acknowledged  "in 
governments  embracing  a  majority  of  the  civilized  world,"  he 
contended  that,  being  admitted  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  might  be  permitted  "without  giving  just 
cause  of  ofTence  to  the  most  fastidious  conscience  "  ;  as  if  the 
constitutions  of  earth  could  set  aside  the  laws  of  Heaven !  In- 
sisting that  the  "  abstract  principles  "  of  human  rights,  which 
led  to  attacks  upon  their  social  organization,  must  cause  the 
overthrow  of  every  existing  government,  he  said :  "  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  —  be  the  public  opinion  of  the  North  or  of  the  world 
whatever  it  may,  —  our  constitutional  rights  cannot  and  ought 
pot  to  be  affected  by  such  considerations.  It  is  so  ^  nominated 
in  the  bond,'  and  we  are  entitled  to  the  faithful  stipulation 
in  that  contract.  If  obligations  higher  than  the  Constitution 
forbid  you  to  fulfil  its  stipulations,  then  you  are  bound  in 
honor  to  say  that '  the  contract  into  which  we  have  entered  is 
improvident;  our  consciences  forbid  us  to  execute  what  we 
have  engaged  to  do ;  we  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  hold  yoQ 
to  your  engagements ;  let  us  then  dissolve  the  contract,  and 
give  and  obtain  a  mutual  discharge.' " 

Mr.  Hale  made  an  elaborate  argument,  occupying  two  daya, 
in  vindication  of  the  principles,  measures,  and  acts  of  anti- 
slavery  men.  Expressing  his  regret  at  differing  from  Mr. 
Webster,  he  said  he  had  the  consolation,  while  dissenting  from 
his  views  in  1850,  to  agree  with  him  in  1848.  In  support  of 
this  allegation,  he  quoted  the  following  words  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  in  1848 :  "  My  opposition  to  the  increase  of  slav- 
ery in  this  country,  or  to  the  increase  of  slave  representation 
in  Congress,  is  general  and  universal.  It  has  no  reference  to 
the  lines  of  latitude  or  to  the  points  of  compass.  I  shall  op- 
pose all  such  extension  and  all  such  increase,  in  all  places,  at 
all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  even  against  all  induce- 
ments, against  all  supposed  limitation  of  great  interests, 
against  all  combinations,  and  against  all  compromises."     Mr, 
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Hale  expressed  his  entire  agreement  in  that  sentiment,  while 
he  widely  differed  from  the  antagonistic  sentiments  uttered  by 
tlic  same  voice  more  recently.  "  The  Senator,"  said  he,  "  dis- 
coTers  all  at  once  that  the  laws  of  God  take  care  of  the  pro- 
viso. Where  were  the  laws  of  God  when  the  Oregon  bill  was 
under  consideration?  Were  not  those  laws  in  as  full  operation 
in  1848  as  in  1850  ?  Does  not  the  law  of  God  take  care  of 
the  proviso  up  to  49®  as  well  as  below  36°  30'  ?  The  Senator 
Bays  he  would  not  re-enact  the  laws  of  God.  Would  he  enact 
laws  in  repudiation  and  condemnation  of  the  laws  of  God  ? 
All  the  laws  we  pass  must  be  in  accordance  with  or  againstj 
the  Divine  will.  Yet  the  Senator  declares  he  would  not  re- 
cuact  the  laws  of  God.  Well,  sir,  I  would.  When  he  tella 
inethat  the  law  of  God  is  against  slavery,  it  is  a  most  potent^ 
wpiment  why  we  shbuld  incorporate  it  with  any  Territorial 
bill." 

Mr.  Hale  then  proceeded  to  denounce,  in  the  severest  lan- 
gnage,  tlie  proposed  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  He  thought  a  bill  of 
such  a  character  could  not  possibly  pass  tlie  Senate,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded entirely  on  the  assumption  that  there  were  no  rights  in 
Qie  Constitution  except  the  "  rights  of  slavery."  He  solemnly 
affirmed  that,  mucli  as  he  loved  the  Union,  much  as  he  rev- 
erenced its  institutions,  and  fond  as  were  the  memories  that 
clung  around  its  early  histories,  ho  would  sacrifice  them  all 
Wore  lie  would  consent  that  the  citizens  of  his  native  State 
should  "  at  one  blow  be  stripped  of  every  right  that  is  dear  to 
^^  and  for  which  their  fathers  bled  and  died." 

He  expressed  tlie  same  condemnation  as  others  had  done  of 
Mr.  Callioun's  proposition  to  recover  by  constitutional  amend- 
'"^t  "a  fancied  equilibrium  "  which  the  South  had  been  grad- 
^'•llj  losing  for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  charged  agitation 
'Jpon  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  fired  the 
"Carts  of  the  Southern  people,  who  never  knew  they  were 
^^nmged  and  insulted  until  they  were  told  so  from  the  city  of 
Vaghington. 

Ifr.  Halo  closed  by  setting  forth  the  principles  and  aims  of 
the  Free  Soil  party,  with  which  he  was  identified  and  of  which 
bo  was  an  eloquent  and  trusted  champion.    "  We  desire  ac- 
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tion,"  he  said,  "  not  out  of  the  Constitution,  or  against  thi 
Constitution,  but  in  and  under  it.  We  desire  to  sec  the  Con 
stitution  carried  out  as  intended  by  its  framcrs,  and  to  sec  i 
administered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed.  We  desin 
to  see,  also,  the  abolition  of  slavery  effected  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  what  we  desire  and  aim  at.  And,  firmly  bc^ 
lieving  in  the  providences  of  God,  we  trust  the  day  will  yet 
dawn  upon  this  country  when  the  word  '  slavery '  shall  be  8 
word  without  a  meaning ;  and  when  those  whose  efforts  are 
for  universal  freedom  shall  have,  as  their  fathers  had  in  tlic 
days  of  the  Revolution,  the  earnest  and  hearty  sympathy  oi 
those  who  live  in  the  slaveholding  States ;  and  when  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  will  join  hands  with  the  other  in  spreading 
abroad  the  principles  of  humanity,  philosophy,  and  Christian- 
ity,  which  shall  elevate  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  human 
race  to  that  libeiiy  for  which  they  were  created  and  for  whicli 
they  were  destined  by  God.  These  opinions,  sir,  we  entertain, 
and  these  hopes  we  cherish;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  avow  them, 
here,  now,  always,  and  forever." 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  one  of  the  two  Free  Soil  members  of 
the  Senate.  He  had  been  a  leading  and  most  influential 
member  of  the  Buffalo  convention  in  1848,  by  which  the  Free 
Soil  party  was  organized.  On  the  26th  and  27tli  of  March 
he  addressed  the  Senate  in  an  argument  of  great  abil- 
ity, research,  and  eloquence.  He  announced  at  the  outset 
these  two  propositions :  It  is  our  duty  to  abstain  fit)m  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  States  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  prohibit 
its  extension  into  national  territory,  and  its  continuance  where 
we  are  constitutionally  responsible  for  its  existence. 

Taking  a  rapid  survey  of  slavery  aggi'cssion  and  acquisition, 
he  reached  the  conclusion  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  every  foot  of  land  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  would  have  been  slave  soil.  He  not  only 
contended,  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  equilibri- 
um between  the  North  and  South  was  an  impossibility,  but 
that  such  an  idea  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  framcrs  of 
the  Constitution.  In  this  connection  he  sharply  controverted 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Webster  that  Congress  was  obliged  to  carve 
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foor  additional  slave  States  from  Texas,  as  the  act  only  pro- 
vided that  such  States  ^'  may  "  be  formed  with  the  consent  of 
Congress.  Referruig  to  Mr.  Webster's  early  commitment  to 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  to  his  frequent  and  reiterated  asser- 
tion of  its  principle,  and  to  his  recently  avowed  dependence 
upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  physical  geography,  he  said :  ^'  If 
it  is  useless  to  re-enact  the  will  of  God  now,  why  was  it  not 
then  ?    If  it  is  so  clearly  seen  now,  why  was  it  not  then  ?  " 

He  sliarply  rebuked  the  cry  of  disunion,  declaring  it  was 
made  to  alarm  the  timid,  the  sensitive,  and  the  unreflecting  ; 
to  afford  excuses  for  concessions,  and  thus  to  secure  advan- 
tages which  the  sober  judgment  and  enlightened  conscience  of 
the  government  would  never  yield.  "  We  of  the  West,"  he 
said, "  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  Union  as  we  look 
upon  the  arch  of  heaven,  without  a  thought  that  it  can  ever 
decay  or  fall."  "  It  may  be,"  he  said  in  closing,  "  you  will 
succeed  here  in  sacrificing  the  claims  of  freedom  by  some 
wtUement  carried  through  the  forms  of  legislation.  But  the 
people  will  unsettle  your  settlement.  It  may  be  that  you  will 
determine  that  the  Territories  shall  not  be  secured  by  law 
•gainst  the  ingress  of  slavery.  The  people  will  reverse  your 
determination.  It  may  be  that  you  will  succeed  in  burying 
the  ordinance  of  freedom.  But  the  people  will  write  upon  its 
tanb:  *I  shall  rise  again.'  And  the  same  history  which  re- 
cords its  resurrection  may  also  inform  posterity  that  they  who 
^cied  they  killed  the  proviso  only  committed  political  sui- 
cide." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  Mr.  Clay's 

compromise  measures,  and  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  admis- 

won  of  California.     He  objected  to  the  compromise  measures 

"in  the  lump,"  although  he  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  ingre- 

&nts  in  detail.     He  referred  to  the  fact  that,  under  his  lead, 

in  1836,  Congress  converted  a  large  extent  of  free  soil  into 

9kre  soil  by  the  annexation  of  the  Platte  country  to  Missouri. 

"By  that  act  of  annexation,"  he  said,  "  a  part  of  the  Missouri 

compromise  line  —  one  hundred  miles  of  it  on  a  straight  lino 

—  was  abolished;   and  a  new  line  substituted,  nearly  threo 

iandred  miles  long  on  its  two  sides,  cutting  deep  into  free 
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soil  and  converting  it  into  slave  soil/*  He  referred  to  the 
recovery  of  TextfS  by  Northern  votes,  which  carried  slavery 
*^  from  llie  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Red  River  to 
the  Bay  of  Matagorda,  from  the  frontiers  of  Louisiana  to  the 
frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  —  ten  degi-ees  of  longitude,  —  above 
four  hundred  miles  on  a  straight  line."  He  referred  to  otlicr 
acts  in  favor  of  slavery  which  had  been  carried  by  Northcni 
votes,  and  declared  that  all  idle  fears  and  groundless  accusal 
tions  sank  into  notliing  in  the  presence  of  such  facts.  Ue 
then  went  on  to  say  that  "  these  fears  are  idle,  this  agitation 
groundless;  tliat  Congress  has  no  design  to  disturb  slave 
property ;  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  settlement  or 
adjustment  about  it,  no  necessity  for  compromising  California 
into  the  Union  by  a  grand  scheme  of ,  settling  the  whole 
slavery  agitation  at  the  expense  of  her  honor,  dignity,  and 
rights." 

He  stated  that  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
dated  back  to  1804,  when  he  studied  the  subject  of  African 
slavery  in  a  Virginia  book,  Tucker's  edition  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  in  which  was  a  tract  of  fifty  pages  in  "total 
condemnation  of  tlie  institution,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinction 
in  Virginia."  "  The  men  of  that  day,"  he  said,  *•  were  not  en- 
thusiasts or  fanatics.  They  were  statesmen  and  philosophers. 
They  knew  that  the  emancipation  of  tlie  black  slave  was 
not  a  mere  question  between  master  and  slave,  —  not  a  ques- 
tion of  property  merely,  —  but  a  question  of  white  and  black, 
—  between  races,  —  and  what  was  to  be  the  consequences  to 
each  race  from  a  larger  emancipation.  And  there  the  wisdom, 
not  the  philanthropy,  of  Virginia  balked  fifty  years  ago ;  there 
the  wisdom  of  America  balks  now.  And  hero  I  find  tlie 
largest  objection  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  —  to  planting  it 
in  new  regions  where  it  does  not  now  exist.  The  incurability 
of  the  evil  is  tlic  greatest  objection  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
It  is  wrong  for  the  legislature  to  inflict  an  evil  which  can  be 
cured ;  how  much  more  to  inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  people  who  are  to  endure  it  forever ! 
I  quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposing  slavery  a  blessing;  I 
deem  it  an  evil,  and  would  neither  adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on 
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others.    Yet  I  am  a  slaveholder,  and  among  the  few  members 
of  Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District." 

For  clearness  of  statement,  force,  grasp,  power,  and  fulness 
of  information,  this  speech  was  superior  to  any  speech  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  during  the  session.  When,  then,  it  is 
remembered  that  Mr.  Benton  was  born  and  raised  in  a  slave 
State,  that  he  lived  in  and  represented  a  slave  State,  it  con- 
trasted strongly  and  strangely  with  the  speeches  of  several 
Northern  Senators,  and  entitled  him  to  the  considerate  regard 
of  his  countrymen. 
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COMPROMISE  MEASURES  OF  1850  (continued). 

Vote  on  Foote's  resolutions.  —  Committee  of  thirteen.  —  Clay's  bill.  —  Long  d 
bate.  —  Final  vote.  —  President's  death.  —  Deeply  regretted  by  friends  < 
freedom.  —  Mr.  Fillmore.  —  New  Cabinet.  —  Change  of  policy.  —  Webstei 
visit  to  Boston.  —  Great  debate.  — Three  lines  of  argument.  —  California  a 
mitted  by  the  Senate.  —  Protest.  —  Laid  on  the  table.  —  Texas  boundary  b 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  —  In  the  House.  —  Boyd*s  amendment  adopted. —  B 
rejected.  —  Vote  reconsidered.  — Adopted.  —  Utah  bill  adopted.  —  New  M« 
ico  admitted.  —  Southern  divisions.  —  General  demoralization.  —  Mr.  Clik 
influence.  —  Threats  of  disunion  by  Clemens,  Toombs,  and  Holmes.  —  Naj 
villo  convention.  —  Meeting  of  Southern  membenf.  —  Speeches  of  Sonle  m 
McDowelL 

The  debate  having  run  on  for  nearly  three  months,  -t 
Senate  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  original  proposition,  madet 
Mr.  Foote,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  tl 
teen.  It  was  so  modified  as  to  refer  to  that  committee  i 
resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Bell.  After  n 
tions  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  to  lay  it  < 
the  table,  and  to  amend  it  in  several  particulars,  had  been  d 
feated,  it  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  eight,  and  the  Sena 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Clay  wi 
chosen  chairman,  and  it  was  completed  by  the  election  < 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Bright,  Democrats,  and  Webster,  PhelpJ 
and  Cooper,  Whigs,  from  the  free  States;  King,  Masoi 
Downs,  Democrats,  and  Mangum,  Bell,  and  Berrien,  Wlri^ 
from  the  slave  States.  It  was  a  strong  committee,  conipo&^ 
of  Senators  of  ability  and  large  experience  in  public  affaix^ 
and  yet  on  it  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  had  no  e^* 
nest  and  tried  advocate,  whom  its  friends  could  implicitly  triE^ 
Mr.  Phelps  was,  indeed,  fully  committed  to  it ;  yet,  thougl* 
man  of  rare  ability,  and  equalled  by  few  as  a  lawyer  and  ^^ 
rensic  debater,  his  unfortunate  habits  impaired  the  public  c^^ 
fidence.  Nor  did  his  course  on  this  conunittec  raise  him  ^ 
popular  estimation. 
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On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Clay  reported  a  bill  of  thirteen  seo- 
tions.     It  provided  for  the  admission  of  California,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Territorial  governments  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico^ 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  between  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.     The  committee  also  reported  a  bill  for  the  prohi- 
bition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     Mr, 
Clay  accompanied  the  bill  with  a  report  explanatory  of  its 
several  distinct,  separate,  but  inconginious  measures.     In  the 
debate  which  followed,  it  transpired  that  the  committee  were 
not  iu  full  accord. 

Mr.  Benton,  who  dealt  damaging  blows,  thus  humorously 
describes  Ihe  committee  and  its  work.  "  There  is,"  he  said, 
"  no  contention  to  be  reconciled,  no  distraction  to  be  com- 
posed, no  misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be  re- 
stored, no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered.  If  there  was,  the 
committee  is  not  the  party  to  give  us  these  blessings.  Their 
example  and  precept  do  not  agree.  They  preach  concord,  and 
practise  discord.  They  recommend  harmony  to  others,  and 
disagree  among  themselves.  They  propose  a  fraternal  kiss  to 
^»  and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  Scarcely  is  the  healing 
report  read  and  the  anodyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our  tables, 
^i  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  commitr 
tee  itself.  They  attack  each  other.  They  give  and  take  fierce 
licks.  The  great  peacemaker  himself  fares  badly,  stuck  all 
o^er  with  arrows,  like  the  man  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  almar 
^*  Here  in  our  presence,  in  the  very  act  of  consummating 
^  marriage  of  California  with  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  the 
^"igacious  slaves  of  the  States  and  the  marketable  slaves  of 
"^s  District,  —  in  this  very  act  of  consummation,  as  in  a 
^rtain  wedding-feast  of  old,  the  feast  becomes  a  fight,  the 
festival  a  combat,  and  amiable  guests  pummel  each  other." 
An  exhaustive  and  exhausting  debate  followed,  which  con- 
wuuod  nearly  three  months.  On  the  bill  or  some  of  its 
'^Qmerous  amendments  nearly  every  Senator  spoke.  The 
**ouse,  too,  engaged  in  the  general  contest,  until  both  Con- 
gress and  the  country  were  alike  wearied  and  impatient. 
Plough  the  subject  was  introduced  into  Congress  in  Decern- 
^r,  a  final  vote  was  not  reached  until  the  last  day  of  July, 
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Nor  did  the  measure  adopted  bear  much  resemblance  to  that 
at  first  introduced.  Indeed,  only  so  much  as  referred  to  the 
Mormon  territory  of  Utah  remained.  When,  therefore,  the 
pretentious  measure  on  which  Mr.  Clay  and  his  grand  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  had  bestowed  so  much  anxious  thought  and 
care  had  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  House,  it  had 
been  so  shorn  and  reduced  that  it  was  received  with  peals  of 
laughter  from  both  friend  and  foe.  And  yet,  though  failing 
to  pass  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  the  debate  and  votes  rendered 
it  apparent  that  the  separate  measures  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed could  be  carried,  and  that  slavery,  in  the  name  of 
compromise,  was  to  be  again  victorious.  This  conviction  be- 
coming general,  the  friends  of  slavery  grew  bolder  and  more 
audacious,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  correspondingly  dis- 
heartened and  depressed. 

The  death  of  General  Taylor,  which  took  place  on  the  9th 
of  July,  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  slavcholding 
interest.  lie  had  felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  action  of  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  other  leading  Whigs,  who  had  joined 
the  extreme  advocates  of  Southern  rights  in  resisting  the 
policy  of  his  administration.  He  thought,  and  so  did  several 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  that  their  course  was  influenced  quite 
as  much  by  personal  as  by  public  considerations.  How  much 
the  action  of  several  leading  Whigs  was  controlled  or  modified 
by  personal  disappointments,  grievances,  and  aspirations  will 
never  be  fully  disclosed.  That  General  Taylor  had  resolved 
to  defeat  the  consummation  of  their  purposes  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Indeed,  he  had  distinctly  announced  this 
policy.  "  Whatever  dangers,"  he  said,  "  may  threaten  this 
Union,  I  t;hall  stand  by  and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed  and  the  power  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  Constitution."  This  patriotic  position 
and  the  course  of  events  were  rapidly  and  necessarily  placing 
him  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  extreme  demands  of 
the  Slave  Power.  His  sudden  death  was,  therefore,  more 
deeply  regretted  by  antislavery  men,  even  by  those  who  had 
opposed  and  deprecated  his  election,  than  by  any  other  portion 
of  his  countrymen.     A  portion  of  the  Whig  party,  who  liad. 
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irif;Ii  hesitation  and  misgivings,  stood  by  him  in  his  refusal  to 
jield  to  slaveholding  demands,  hastened  to  abandon  that 
pc^sltion. 

TTie  Vice-President,  Mr.  Pilhnore,  who  had  been  suddenly 
called,  in  that  great  crisis  of  public  affairs,  to  the  executive 
cha.ir,  was  a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  but  of  conservative 
tei:ic]encie8.     He  had  professed  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
da.'very,  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
luxnbia,  to  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.    While  Mr.  Seward  represented  the  radical  and  pro- 
gressive portion  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York,  Mr.  Filhnore 
acted  with  the  conservative  portion,  or,  in  the  political  par- 
lance of  that  day,  the  "  Silver  Greys."     He  possessed  little 
power  in  his  State,  and  when  he  succeeded  General  Taylor 
be  had  little  influence  in  the  nation.     On  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency,  though  a  Northern  man,  he  abandoned  at  once  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  changed  his  constitutional  advisers, 
placed  Mr.  Webster  at  the  head  of  his  Cabinet,  and  accepted, 
without  qualification  or  reservation,  the  policy  of  the  Slave 
Power,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  had  become  the  foremost  advo- 
cate. 

Mr.  Webster's  abandonment  of  his  State,  section,  and  life- 
wng  principles  occasioned  both  grief  and  indignation.  Mur- 
^ra  of  disapprobation  and  mutterings  of  discontent  were 
'^^  among  those  accustoined  to  follow  his  lead.  To  quiet 
.  these  manifestations,  he  visited  Boston  a  few  weeks  after  his 
"fth  of  March"  speech.  From  the  balcony  of  the  Revere 
House  he  told  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  should  "  take  no  step 
"*ckward,"  and  that  they  "  must  learn  to  conquer  their  preju- 
dices." In  letters  to  friends  and  in  speeches  he  had  enforced 
"^  declarations  of  his  purposes  and  their  duties.  On  the 
I'th  of  July,  a  few  days  before  he  left  the  Senate  to  take  his 
Pjace  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  he  alluded  to  these  "  prcju- 
^^  "  and  declared  that  they  arose  from  misinformation  and 
^tti  those  "  incessant  efforts  made  for  twenty  years  to  per- 
^^  tlic  public  judgment."  He  said  that  there  had  arisen 
*n  exaggerated  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  reclamation  of 
«4ve8."    This  exaggerated  sense  liad  been  produced,  he  de- 
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clared,  by  ^^  the  incessant  attrition  of  Abolition  doctrine,  Abo- 
lition presses,  and  Abolition  lecturers  upon  the  common  mind." 
"  No  drum-head,"  he  said,  "  in  the  longest  march,  was  ever 
more  incessantly  beaten  than  the  feelings  of  the  public  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  North.  They  have  been  beaten  every  month, 
every  day,  and  every  hour  by  the  din  and  roll  and  rub-ardub  of 
Abolition  presses  and  Abolition  lecturers;  and  that  it  is  which 
has  created  these  prejudices."  In  a  similar  strain  he  pro- 
ceeded, ridiculing  and  belittling  this  "extraordinary"  sensi- 
tiveness at  a  law  "  not  objectionable  unless  the  Constitution 
is  objectionable." 

These  utterances  reveal  in  the  clearest  light  the  spirit  and 
purpose  with  which  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  Cabinet.  Is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  character  and 
antecedents,  with  little  heart  or  will,  should  have  yielded  to 
the  imperious  purpose  of  the  Secretary  to  maintain  his  new 
position,  and  to  act  the  new  part  he  had  chosen  ?  At  once  the 
administration  entered  upon  its  work.  The  strong  were  pro- 
scribed, the  weak  seduced,  the  patronage  of  the  government 
was  unsparingly  used,  the  press  subsidized,  and  even  the  pul- 
pit was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  its  sacrilegious  hand,  until,  in 
the  strong  language  of  Simeon  Draper  of  New  York,  "  no 
Whig  could  have  the  confidence  of  the  administration  unlesii 
his  heel  was  bathed  in  negro's  blood."  The  compromise  meas- 
ures, under  influences  thus  openl^  and  fearlessly  directed,  were 
soon  consummated.  The  triumphant  Slave  Power  reigoed 
supreme.  The  friends  of  freedom,  defeated  but  not  disheart- 
ened, could  only  "  bide  their  time,"  and  still  struggle  on,  sus- 
tained mainly  by  their  "unfaltering  trust"  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  sacred  cause. 

The  long,  able,  and  intensely  exciting  debate,  while  reveal- 
ing more  than  usual  the  individuality  of  those  who  participated 
in  it,  and  the  slight  shades  of  difference  resulting  from  that 
individuality,  was  marked  by  the  enunciation  of  three  lead- 
ing ideas  or  lines  of  thought.  Clay,  Cass,  Douglas,  Badger, 
Cooper,  John  Bell,  Sam  Houston,  and  Underwood  supported^ 
the  compromise  measures  on  moderate  and  patriotic  grounds-^ 
with  a  purpose  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  object  aimed  at  in 
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oonciliatory  manner,  and  to  provoke  as  few  and  small  conflicts 
as  practicable  witli  the  feelings,  principles,  and  interests  of 
those  they  were  compelled  to  oppose. 

They  were  opposed  by  such  men  as  Hale,  Seward,  Chase, 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Baldwin,  Truman 
Smith,  and  a  few  others,  on  the  broad  ground  of  principle ; 
because  their  proposed  policy  came  in  conflict  witli  the  claims 
of  Christian  morality,  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  and  of 
free  iustitutions,  and  because  it  was  hostile  to  the  safety  and 
best  iutercsts  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Benton  opposed  it,  not  so 
Diiich  from  principle  as  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  was  hoth 
impolitic  and  incongruous.  Besides,  with  him  tliere  were 
evidently  personal  considerations,  and  his  characteristic  ego- 
ism aiid  self-assertion  were  very  apparent.  Soul6,  Jeff'erson 
Davia,  Downs,  Butler,  and  Clemens  opposed  tlic  compromises, 
because  they  did  not  meet  their  extreme  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  slavery,  and  because  of  their  determined  purpose  to 
•^ibnait  to  no  measures  that  did  not  recognize  those  views  and 
incorporate  them  into  the  policy  of  the  government. 

-As  early  as  the  25th  of  March,  Mr.  Douglas  had  reported 

^''om  tljc  Committee  on  Territories  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 

California.     An  unsuccessful  motion  was  soon  made  by  Mr. 

^litou,  but  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  proceed  to  its  considera- 

"On.    Nor  was  it  called  up  again  mitil  after  the  defeat  of  the 

^'^promise  bill.     It  was  then  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Turney,  a 

^^mocratic  Senator  from  Tennessee,  a  man  of  extreme  views 

*'*d  feelings,  moved  to  limit  the  southern  boundary  of  the  pro- 

P^^d  State  to  36°  3(y,  and  to  extend  the  line  of  the  Missouri 

^l^promise  to  the  Pacific.     Though  his  motion  was  at  first 

^J<^ted,  yet,  after  several  days'  debate  and  the  passage  of  the 

^^tas  boundary  bill,  it  was  adopted  on  the  12th  of  August  by 

^^ost  a  two-thirds  vote. 

-A.  protest  was  presented  by  Hunter  of  Virginia,  signed  by 

*^  ^lleague  and  liimself ,  Butler  and  Barnwell  of  South  Caro- 

'*^>    Atchison    of  Missouri,  Turney  of  Tennessee,  Davis  of 

•Jia^issippi,  Sould  of   Louisiana,  and   Morton  and  Yulee  of 

^^''ida.     They  protested,  they  said,  because  the  right  of  the 

^^Vcholding  States  to  a  common  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
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new  State  had  been  denied,  and  because  all  propositions  had 
been  defeated  which  had  been  made  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
their  rights  to  its  common  enjoyment  or  to  a  fair  division 
thereof.  They  closed  with  the  assertion  that  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  Territory  was  fatal  to  the  peace  and  equality 
of  the  States,  and  ^^  must  lead,  if  pei*sisted  in,  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  confederacy  in  which  the  slaveholding  States  have 
never  sought  more  than  an  equality,  and  in  which  they  will 
not  be  content  to  remain  with  less." 

Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  entered  the  Sen- 
ate in  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  immediately  raised  the  question 
of  its  reception,  and  denied  the  right  of  Senators  to  spread 
upon  the  journal  the  reasons  that  influenced  their  votes.  Mr. 
Benton  grappled  with  the  doctrines  of  the  protest  itself.  He 
denounced  it  as  a  sectional  protest.  "We  have  seen,"  he  said, 
"  sectional  meetings  of  members  of  Congress,  sectional  dec- 
larations by  legislative  bodies,  sectional  conventions,  sectional 
establishments  of  the  press  here,  and  now  the  introduction  of 
this  protest,  also  sectional,  and  not  only  connecting  itself  in 
time  and  circumstances,  but  connecting  itself  by  its  argu- 
ments, by  its  facts,  and  by  its  conclusions,  with  all  these  sec- 
tional movements."  He  considered  it  a  part  of  a  system,  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  measures,  all  tending  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union ;  and  he  protested  against  entering  upon  the  jour- 
nal "  the  portentous  measure,"  from  which  such  calamitous 
events  might  flow.  After  a  debate  of  two  days,  the  protcsti 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Norris  of  New  Hampshire,  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  thre^  majority.  Nor  did  resistance  end  with  this 
protest.  When  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  M.  Gwin,  Sen- 
ators-elect, presented  their  credentials,  twelve  Southern  Sena- 
tors made  objection,  and  voted  to  refer  them  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

This  incoherent  as  well  as  lawless  course  of  the  slave  propa* 
gandists  and  the  too  obsequious  government  were  illustrated 
by  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  New  Mexico  and  its  boun- 
daries. Texas,  claiming  the  Rio  Grande  for  its  southern 
boundary,  though  that  river  included  an  immense  territory 
over  which  it  had  never  exercised  any  jurisdiction,  was  calling 
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upon  the  general  government  for  an  armed  force  to  defend  her 
frontier  against  the  Indians,  while  it  was  at  the  same  moment 
threatening  to  send  troops  to  enforce  her  authority  in  New  Mex- 
ico against  Federal  jurisdiction.  It  is  stated  by  Thomas  Ewiug 
of  Oiiio,  member  of  General  Taylor's  Cabinet,  that  President 
Polk  issued  an  order  on  the  last  night  of  his  Presidency  di- 
recting the  military  commandant  in  New  Mexico  to  surrender 
the  Territory  to  Texas  whenever  the  authorities  of  that  State 
should  demand  it.  The  order  was  discovered  in  the  summer  by 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  President's  attention  called 
to  it  at  one  of  its  meetings.  Turning  to  Mr.  Crawford,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  he  said :  "  Revoke  the  order  at  once,  and  direct 
the  commandant  to  defend  the  country  and  people  against  all 
who  may  attack  or  assert  dominion  over  them,  whether  Nava- 
joes  or  Texans,  until  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
order  otherwise."  Mr.  Ewing  states  that  the  order  was  at 
once  issued ;  and  though  Toombs,  Stevens,  and  other  South- 
cm  leaders  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  revoke  it,  and  re- 
store that  of  Mr.  Polk,  their  request  was  percinptorily  refused. 
When  asked  what  he  would  do  if  Texas  should  send  an  armed 
force  to  take  it,  he  replied  that  he  would  defend  it  with  all  the 
^"^^  iu  his  power,  —  a  purpose  on  which  Toombs  remarked  : 
*  The  worst  of  it  is,  he  will  do  it."  When  the  compromise 
oil  was  pending,  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  unquestionably  better 
informed  in  regard  to  the  geography  and  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  Territory  whose  boundaries  were  then  the  subject 
of  dispute  than  any  other  public  man,  declared  that  the  line 
"^edupon  in  that  bill  "  cut  off  the  legs  of  New  Mexico  and 
*n»putated  her  at  the  hips." 
On  the  5th  of  August,  Mr.  Pearce  of  Maryland  introduced  a 
*U  proposing  the  establishment  of  the  northern  and  western 
^undaries  of  Texas,  and  the  payment  of  ten  million  dollars 
'^f  the  relinquishment  of  her  claims  on  New  Mexico.  He 
*^owed  himself  to  be  one  of  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
^*lidity  of  the  Texan  claim ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
'^^putlwith  much  deference  the  opinions  of  other  Senators. 
Ho  therefore  very  inconsistently,  not  to  say  profligately,  pro- 
P^  to  settle  tlie  boundaries  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to 
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Texas  several  thousand  square  miles  which  really  belonge 
New  Mexico  and  ten  million  dollars  for  the  relinquishmci 
her  unfounded  pretensions.  This  proposition  owed  much  o 
fiignificance,  however,  to  the  fact  that  Texas  bonds  had  at 
time  only  a  speculative  value,  and  had  been  sold  as  \o\ 
seventeen  cents  "  upon  the  dollar."  The  next  day,  a  mes 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  covering  corresp 
ence  with  Texan  authorities,  and  recommending  '^  an  amic 
adjustment  and  immediate  settlement  of  their  claims  "  b; 
lowing  an  indemnity  to  Texas,  ^'  not  unreasonable  and 
travagant,  but  fair  and  liberal." 

This  bill  was  pressed  with  great  vigor,  and  on  the  9t 
August  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Whc 
reached  the  House,  Mr.  Giddings  seized  the  earliest  mov 
to  declare  his  unalterable  opposition  to  its  passage.  It  r 
quished,  he  said,  to  Texas  and  slavery,  forty  thousand  sq 
miles  lying  within  the  ancient  boundaries  of  New  Me3 
He  referred  to  the  rumor  that  it  was  to  pass  by  the  vot( 
Northern  Whigs,  who,  he  reminded  them,  had  always  dc 
that  Texas  had  any  claim  to  New  Mexico.  He  asserted 
Mr.  Webster  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  administration, 
had  "  stamped  his  image  and  superscription  upon  its  poli 
He  referred,  with  expressions  of  mingled  mortification 
alarm,  to  the  zeal  and  co-operation  of  Southern  members, 
to  the  divided  and  paralyzed  condition  of  those  from 
North,  seemingly  incapable  of  any  united  and  vigorous  efi 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Mr.  Boyd  of  Kentucky  submi 
an  amendment  providing  a  Territorial  government  for  '. 
Mexico.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  w 
by  a  majority  of  two.  This  was  considered  equivalent  ti 
rejection  ;  though,  on  motion  of  Hiram  Walden  of  New  Y 
the  vote  was  reconsidcrcd  by  the  same  majority.  Mr.  Bo 
amendment  was  then  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eight,  and 
bill  refused  a  third  reading  by  forty-six  majority.  He  1 
moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
lost ;  and,  pending  the  vote,  the  House  adjourned  amid  g 
excitement.  The  next  day  the  reconsideration  was  carrier 
a  decisive  majority,  and  the  vote  defeating  the  amendmei 
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organize  a  Territorial  government  was  reconsidered  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven.  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Toombs  to  amend 
the  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Constitution,  tho 
statutes  of  the  general  government,  and  tlie  common  law  ex- 
isting in  tho  British  colonies  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  should 
be  tlie  exclusive  law  of  the  Territories  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery. John  Wentworth,  a  Democratic  member  from  Illinois, 
moved  to  so  amend  that  amendment  as  to  exclude  slavery 
from  all  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Gau- 
dalupe-Hidalgo.  'But  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one.  So  much,  too,  of  Toombs's  amendment  as  made 
the  Constitution,  statutes,  and  the  common  law  the  exclusive 
lavs  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  also  rejected.  Boyd's 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  seven  majority,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  eight. 

Mr.  Howard  of  Texas  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote ;  but 
the  Speaker  ruled  the  motion  out  of  order.  Mr.  Howard  ap- 
pealed, and  the  House  adjourned.  The  next  day,  the  Speaker 
declaring  tho  reason  of  his  decision  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
vote  had  already  been  reconsidered,  Mr.  Howard  maintained 
ttat  the  rule  applied  to  the  substance,  and  not  to  the  mere 
i^ame,  and  that  the  bill  had  been  so  changed  by  its  amend- 
ment as  not  to  be  in  reality  the  same.  Tho  decision  of  the 
Chair  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  forty.  The  bill  was  then 
'^nsidered  by  thirty-eight  majority.  Mr.  Morris  of  Ohio 
^^*Ued  for  the  reading  and  enforcement  of  the  nile  excluding 
persons  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  expressing  the  wish  that 
Texan  bondholders  would  take  notice  of  the  fact.  The  bill 
^as  then  passed  by  a  majority  of  eleven. 

Mr.  Giddings,  ever  watchful  and  observant  of  the  action  of 
Congress  touching  slavery,  states  that  no  person  not  present 
^^  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  scenes  presented  during  the 
three  days  on  which  that  measure  was  pending.  Many  mem- 
"^  felt  that  the  appropriation  was  a  robbery  of  the  Treasury 
for  tiie  benefit  of  Texas  and  the  holders  of  her  bonds.  South- 
^^  members  tauntingly  declared  that  they  could  carry  any 
""measure  "  that  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  Northern  mem- 
l^fs."    Texan  scrip,  which  had  so  rapidly  appreciated  during 
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the  pendency  of  the  measure,  instantly,  on  its  passage,  rose  to 
par  value.  How  much  influence  those  bonds  exerted  in  the 
passage  of  the  boundary  bill  and  kindred  measures  can  never 
be  known.  Many  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  that  great 
struggle  then  entertained,  and  continued  to  entertain,  the 
conviction  that  some  of  their  associates  in  both  Houses  were 
actuated  by  corrupt  motives.  Tl\e  extraordinary  action  and 
conflicting  votes  on  a  measure  so  radical  in  its  nature,  so  dis- 
tinctly defined,  and  so  clearly  apprehended,  can  never  be  fully 
explained  on  any  other  theory. 

The  separate  measures  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  if  ^^  incongru- 
ous," were  so  far  alike  that  they  breathed  the  spirit  of  both 
slavery  and  compromise.  It  was  their  design  to  save  both. 
Nor  was  there  any  very  good  reason  why  the  same  body  which 
rejected  them  "  m  the  lump "  should  have  accepted  them  in 
detail,  except  the  fact  that,  in  the  then  chaotic  and  substan- 
tially revolutionary  state  of  the  public  mind,  men  could  be 
successfully  dragooned  or  persuaded  to  support  the  parts,  each 
by  itself,  who  shrunk  from  them  combined  into  one  compre- 
hensive whole.  Indeed,  so  homogeneous  were  these  measures 
practically  regarded,  in  more  than  one  instance  the  passage 
of  one  prepared  the  way  for  another. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  passage  of  the  Texas  boundary 
bill,  which,  with  its  ten  million  dollars,  rendered  easy  the  pas- 
sage of  the  other  compromise  measures.  The  Senate  had  fol- 
lowed it  by  the  prompt  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California,  and  then  by  bills  for  organizing  Territorial  govern- 
ments for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  though  an  effort  made  by 
Mr.  Chase  to  incorporate  the  Wilmot  proviso  into  the  Utah 
bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  five. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  next  day  after  the  passage  of 
the  Texas  boundary  bill,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California.  It  bad  been 
violently  and  persistently  opposed  for  more  than  six  mouths ; 
but  the  passage  of  the  ten-million  bill  had  so  mollified  the 
South  and  united  the  North,  that,  with  scarcely  a  word  of  de- 
bate, it  passed  on  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  fifty-six. 
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The  Utah  bill  was  then  taken  up.  The  first  section  pro- 
vided that,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  it  should  be  with  or 
without  slaverj,  as  its  constitution  should  prescribe.  Mr. 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  strike  out  that  provision, 
but  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  The 
Wilmot  proviso  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wentworth  of  Illinois, 
but  it  failed  of  a  majority  by  nine  votes.  It  was  then  moved 
by  Graham  N.  Fitch,  a  Democratic  member  from  Indiana, 
that  the  Mexican  law  prohibiting  slavery  should  remain  in  full 
force  in  the  Territory.  John  S.  Millson,  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber from  Virginia,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  provid- 
ing that  no  law  or  usage  in  the  Territory  should  destroy 
or  impair  any  rights  of  property  or  any  relations  of  persons 
i^ecognized  in  any  of  the  States;  but  his  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Seddon,  of  the  same  State, 
deuounced  the  vote  on  Millson's  amendment,  and  declared 
that  it  showed  "  the  pretence  of  non-intervention  to  bo  a  mere 
>ham, — a  trap  to  catch  easy,  credulous  compromisers  of  the 
South." 

The  Southern  members  were  now  divided  into  two  hostile 
factions,  and  they  were  beginning  to  manifest  considerable 
bitterness  of  feeling  toward  each  otlier.  Mr.  Toombs  took 
fire  at  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Seddon.  He  affirmed  that,  if  any 
<^<itrage  had  been  committed  on  the  South,  it  had  been  through 
^  agency  of  her  own  sons.  It  was  then  moved  by  Seddon, 
^}  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution,  there 
"Iwuld  be  no  prohibition  of  the  immigration  into  it  of  any 
**tiiens  with  property  recognized  as  such  by  the  laws  of  any 
°We.  In  support  of  liis  motion,  he  made  an  extreme  South- 
^  speech,  in  which  he  said  the  slaveholding  States  on  any 
^  issue  would  be  lowered  from  their  proud  position  and 
dignity.  Toombs  replied  sharply,  avowing  his  readiness  to  go 
Wore  the  people  of  the  South  upon  the  question  that  divided 
"*nL  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  simulating  apprehension  of 
Southern  defeat,  advised  his  friends  to  yield  gracefully,  and 
Jo  to  the  people,  closing  with  the  declaration  :  "  So  help  me 
God,  I  am  for  resistance."  Mr.  Welborn  of  Georgia  made  an 
Bnsaocessful  attempt  to  have  an  amendment  adopted  author- 
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iziiig  the  Tefritorial  legislature  to  protect  slavery.  Sin 
amendments  proposed  by  Fitch  and  Seddon  were  defeated, 
tlie  bill  was  passed  by  twelve  majority.  As  the  Senate 
for  the  organization  of  tlie  Territorial  government  of  '. 
Mexico,  without  any  inhibition  of  slavery,  had  been  ir 
poratcd  into  the  Texas  boundary  bill,  and  that  amendment 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  Territorial  govcrnm 
were  thus  provided  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  with  no  res 
tion  upon  slavery  ;  and  the  South  was  again  triumphant. 

From  this  maze  of  stormy  debate  and  conflicting  purpc 
of  propositions  and  counter  propositions,  of  amendments 
rejected  and  now  adopted,  measures  defeated  in  mass  and 
umphant  in  detail,  the  very  history  of  which  bewilders  b] 
complexity,  there  is  deducible  not  only  the  humiliating 
tliat  craft,  courage,  and  combination  in  the  wrong  were 
much  for  timidity,  indecision,  and  divided  counsde  in 
right,  but  a  tolerably  clear  perception  may  be  gained  of 
fiery  trial  of  principle  and  patriotism  through  which  tlie 
men  of  that  day  were  called  to  pass.  To  decide  corr« 
maintain  an  inflexible  adherence  to  principle,  and  fealty  to 
primal  truths  of  human  rights  and  free  institutions,  the  p 
otic  and  f  ix)edom-loving  men  of  that  day  were  compelled 
only  to  confront  threats  of  treason  and  civil  war,  to  see 
majority  of  Northern  men  wavering  around  them,  generall 
the  name  of  patriotism  and  in  the  assumed  interests  of  pe 
but  to  listen  to  most  thrilling  appeals  to  their  love  of  coun 
to  their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  fathers,  and  to  t 
generosity  toward  their  brethren  who,  it  was  claimed,  i 
only  involved  in  a  system  entailed  by  a  common  ancest 

Perhaps  nothing  exerted  a  more  demoralizing  infliuc 
upon  Congress  than  the  course  of  Mr.  Clay.  So  ready  wai 
to  change,  so  oblivious  of  moral  considerations  did  he  a[^ 
with  his  determined  purpose  to  effect  some  compromise  of 
pending  questions,  that  he  altered  his  course  and  presen 
new  propositions  no  less  than  five  times  during  that  debi 
It  followed,  then,  naturally,  as  a  consequence  of  his  great  [ 
sonal  popularity,  his  traditional  and  magnetic  power  over  m 
that  they  who  had  so  long  looked  up  to  him  as  their  trosi 
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leader  and  guide  should  be  bewfldercd  bj  a  policy  so  tortuous 
and  unprincipled. 

To  add  to  the  general  bewilderment  and  demoralization  that* 
prevwled,  the  Southern  extremists  were  abandoning  their 
Turing  and  abstractions,  and  were  rapidly  approaching,  in 
▼ords  at  least,  toward  open  and  avowed  treason.  Indeed,  in 
the  debate  on  the  admission  of  California,  Mr.  Clemens  of  Ala- 
bama announced  the  baldest  doctrines  of  secession.  Allud- 
ing to  the  prospective  action  of  his  State,  he  said,  "  I  am  the 
flcrvant,  not  the  leader,  of  the  people.  Whatever  they  shall 
do  I  shall  do,  in  spite  of  executive  menaces  and  of  all  the 
bloody  pictures  other  hands  may  exhibit  to  our  view.  If  sh^ 
detennincs  to  resist  the  law  by  force,  by  secession,  by  any 
means,  I  am  at  her  service,  in  whatever  capacity  she  desires 
to  employ  me.  If  this  be  treason,  I  am  a  traitor,  —  a  traitor 
▼ho  glories  m  the  name."  He  denied  that  the  general  govcrn- 
inent  had  any  right  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State.  "  Individu- 
al*," he  said,  "  not  States,  are  the  subject  of  coercion."  In 
this  language  was  clearly  foreshadowed  the  doctrines  of  seces- 
tton  and  State  inviolability,  which  culminated  ten  years  later 
in  the  Rebellion,  and  which  became  the  accepted  creed  of  that 
great  treason.  Indeed,  no  careful  reader  of  these  debates 
^fail  to  detect  the  lurking  and  growing  disloyalty  of  the 
Southern  mind,  and  to  learn  that  rebellion  and  civil  war  had 
Income  even  then  only  a  question  of  time.  The  elements  of 
dwwiion  were  there,  and  it  only  needed  the  electric  contact 
to  produce  the  explosion.  The  power  of  cohesion  was  becom- 
^  weaker  and  weaker,  and  there  was  wanting  only  some 
"ttdden  quickening  of  the  repellent  force  to  rend  asunder  the 
national  fabric.  Passion  and  prejudice  had  existed  for  long 
y^ws,  and  there  was  required  only  the  exasperating  touch  of 
"ome  special  cause  of  angry  discontent  for  them  to  become 
^ncss  and  frenzy,  whose  frantic  cries  drowned  not  only  the 
^nonitions  of  conscience  and  reason,  but  the  clearest  dictates 
rf  ordinary  prudence  and  common-sense. 

h  June  of  that  year,  Mr.  Toombs  made  the  strangely 
extravagant  declaration  that  the  political  equality  the  South 
feaanded  was  worth  a  thousand  unions,  even  if  each  union 
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was  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  the  present  Union 
"  Deprive  us  of  this  right,"  he  said, "  appropriate  this  com 
mon  property  to  yourselves,  —  it  is  then  your  government 
not  mine."  In  the  same  spirit  he  made  a  similar  declaratioi 
seventeen  years  later  :  "  I  am  its  enemy,  and  I  am  willing,  i 
I  can,  to  bring  up  my  children  and  my  constituents  to  tb 
altar  of  Liberty,  and,  like  Hamilcar,  swear  them  to  etema 
hostility  to  your  foul  domination.  Give  us  our  just  rights 
and  wc  are  ready,  as  heretofore,  to  stand  by  the  Union,  ever 
part  of  it  and  its  every  interest.  Refuse  it,  and  I,  for  one 
will  strike  for  independence."  This  declaration  and  the  crie 
of  "  Good  !  "  revealed  clearly  the  temper  6t  the  times. 

Mr.  Holmes  of  South  Carolina  made  an  impassioned  speech 
not  only  defending  the  right  and  expediency  of  secession,  bu 
boastfully  vaunting  the  power  of  the  Southern  States  to  main 
tain  it ;  while  ho  drew,  in  dark  and  forbidding  colors,  tb 
future  condition  of  the  North,  New  England  especially,  pre 
dieting  that  its  doom  would  be  that  of  Venice,  Palmyra,  an< 
other  cities  of  the  Old  World,  whose  glory  and  prospcrit 
must  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  Mr.  Mors 
of  Louisiana  expressed  the  desire  for  something  more  substan 
tial  than  complimentary  votes.  "  A  union,"  he  said,  witl 
daring  and  shameless  effrontery,  "  is  not  worth  a  curse  ai 
long  as  distinction  exists  between  negroes  and  horses." 

Nor  were  threats  of  disunion  confined  to  the  floor  of  Con 
gross,  or  to  the  columns  of  an  inflammatory  press.  Then 
were  movements  of  a  more  general  character  in  the  sank 
direction.  While  this  debate  was  in  progress  in  Congress, 
call  was  issued  for  a  convention  ;  and  in  June  such  a  convoc« 
tion  was  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  composed  of  represents 
tives  of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States,  and  convened  ^ 
consider  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  sectiora 
Though  not  so  avowed,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  disunl^ 
in  sentiment  and  purpose.  Judge  Sharkey  presided.  In  i 
address  were  noted,  as  grounds  of  solicitude,  if  not  of  con 
plaint,  Ihc  facts  that  the  North  did  not  recognize  the  inferio^ 
ity  of  the  African  to  the  Caucasian  race ;  that  its  sympath/cs 
were  not  naturally  with  tlie  South ;  and  that,  if  the  South 
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yielded,  everything  was  lost.  It  declared  that  "  a  sectional 
despotism,  totally  irresponsible  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
constituted  of  the  representatives  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  ignorant  of  our  feelings,  condition,  and  institutions, 
reigns  in  Washington.'*  It  was  clear,  it  maintained,  to  the 
dullest  vision,  that  the  South  was  "  in  subjection  to  an  intoler- 
able, detestable,  sectional  despotism."  It  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  extend  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the 
Pacific.    It  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  November. 

Its  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
continued  in  session  a  week.     But  it  was  inharmonious,  and 
it  Med  to  agree  upon  a  common  platform.     Its  members 
found  it  easier  to  dissent  from  accepted  doctrines  of  friends 
*nd  supporters  of  the  FedeitJ  government,  than  to  agree 
tffiong  themselves.      Langdon   Cheves,  a  man  of    extreme 
views,  affirmed,  in  speech  and  resolution,  that  the  only  rem- 
edy for  the  South  was  secession  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Southern  States.    "  We  can  scatter  our  enemies,"  he  said, 
^  like  autumnal  leaves.     California  will  become  a  slave  State, 
•nd  we  will  form  the  most  splendid  empire  on  which  the  sun 
•Irines."    Before  adjourning,  the  convention  adopted  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  acts  of  Congress,  affirming  the  right  of 
•^cession,  and  recommending  a  general  congress  of  the  South- 
^  States.     There  was  also  a  meeting  at  Washington  of  the 
^re  violent  of  the  Southern  members  of  Congress,  for  the 
Purpose  of  concentrating  and  giving  expression  to  their  ex- 
*^me  opinions,  and  also  of  combining  their  forces  in  opposi- 
^n  to  the  admission  of  California. 

Though  the  Nashville  convention  and  this  meeting  of  the 
^^^>uthem  members  of  Congress  did  not  accomplish  all  their 
^^guine  movers  aimed  at,  they  indicated  very  clearly  the 
•^^  and  drift  of  the  Southern  mind  ;  and,  taken  in  connec- 
^*oii  with  the  debates  in  Congress,  revealed  the  wide-spread 
*^eling8  and  sentiments  of  defection,  the  gravity  of  the  issues 
**  stake,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  peace  and  pros- 
^^ty  of  the  nation,  and  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  hour. 
The  language  of  Mr.  Soul^  of  Louisiana,  though  less  defl- 
^  was  no  less  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  mind  in  its 
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excited  state  of  restless  apprehension ;  and  all  the  more  fro 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  regarded  moderate  in  his  opinioc 
and  less  extreme  of  purpose.  But  he  had  yielded  to  tlic  8( 
tional  pressure,  and  consequently  his  words  seemed  mo 
pregnaut  and  suggestive.  On  the  simple  resolution  to  adu 
California  with  her  own  freely  selected  constitution  he  sal 
"  But,  sir,  we  have  gained  something  by  bringing  the  qucstio 
in  all  its  nakedness,  to  the  test.  It  is  now  undisguised,  u 
masked.  There  it  stands  alone,  without  any  seeming  object 
compromise  or  adjustment.  This  measure  will  pass,  I  ha 
no  doubt;  but  its  consummation  will  be  tlie  consummation 
one  of  the  most  grievous,  the  most  revolting,  and  the  most  u 
justifiable  wrongs  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  people,  living, 
we  do,  under  a  constitutional  compact  wliich  proposes  to  csta 
lish  justice  and  promote  the  general  welfare.  It  will  remain 
monument  of  legislative  recklessness  and  oppression ;  it  w 
shame  history  to  record  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  heat,  by  ai 
remarks  of  mine,  the  excitement  which  already  prevails 
such  an  alarming  extent  throughout  the  country.  God  aloi 
knows  to  what  a  pitch  it  may  reach  when  the  official  gazette* 
shall  proclaim  to  the  nation,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  a 
cursed  measure  which,  in  the  madness  of  your  impatience,  yc 
seem  so  eager  to  pass." 

More  potent,  however,  than  menaces  were  appeals  to  C 
finer  feelings,  —  the  love  of  country,  veneration  for  tlie  p&j 
grateful  memories  of  former  favors,  an(J  fraternal  regard  J 
the  descendants  from  a  common  ancestry,  the  heirs  of  a  co 
mon  heritage.  Of  that  class  perhaps  the  most  effective  w  4 
those  of  Mr.  McDowell  of  Virginia.  He  had  distinguished  ki 
self  by  his  eloquent  plea  for  emancipation  in  the  Virginia  c< 
vention  in  1832,  and  had  acquired  a  national  reputation 
his  ardent  patriotism,  his  broad  and  statesmanlike  view3 
pleading  for  the  best  interests  of  liis  own  Commonwealth,  1 
genial  manners,  and  his  fascinating  oratory.  When,  tlicr 
fore,  near  the  close  of  that  great  debate,  on  the  8d  of  Septcfl 
ber,  he  felt  constrained  to  make  the  appeals  which  fell  fro" 
his  impassioned  lips,  there  is  little  wonder  that 'bis  ifO^ 
made  a  profound  impression. 
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"  WliatcTcr  the  opinions,"  he  said, "  I  have  expressed  or 
entertain  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  I 
have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that,  as  white  and  black 
races  now  live  together  in  the  Southern  States,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable institution  for  them  both."  Asserting  that  emanci- 
pation would  lead,  "  through  the  heart-burnings  and  passions 
of  human  iiaturc,  to  a  war  of  colors,  the  bloodiest  and  crudest 
of  all  wars,"  he  contended  that  a  servile  condition  was  "  the 
only  happy  and  suitable  one  for  themselves  or  their  masters." 
He  said  the  Wilmot  proviso  destroyed  "  all  equality  between 
the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  and  free  States,"  and  there- 
fore could  be  insisted  on  only  by  disregarding  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  compact  between  them.  He  appealed  to  Con- 
gress, therefore,  "  to  relieve  the  South  from  the  flagitious 
wrong  which  the  'proviso'  threatens  against  her." 

Leaving.the  domain  of  argument,  which  he  presented  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  ascending  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
wnsibilities  and  of  moral  obligation,  he  appealed  to  the  frater- 
>Jal  feelings  which  had  hitherto  existed,  and  to  the  grateful 
memories  of  the  years  when  they  struggled  against  a  common 
foe,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  common  heritage,  and  the  upbuild- 
mg  of  tlie  fabric  of  a  national  unity.  Proudly  referring  to  the 
prominent  part  performed  by  Virginia,  and  the  sacrifices  she 
^e  for  the  common  weal,  he  asked :  Shall  all  this  be  forgot- 
ten? «  Whatever  that  Union  or  country  is,"  he  said,  "what- 
ever the  peace  it  has  bestowed,  whatever  the  developments  of 
^pincss  and  energy  it  has  encouraged,  whatever  the  radi- 
^ce  it  had  shed  upon  the  principles  of  human  government, 
wlmtever  the  power  of  organization  and  defence  it  has  given 
^  the  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  masses  of  mankind,  what- 
ever the  throbbing  heart  of  liberty  it  has  lit  up  in  the  heart  of 
*c  world,— whatever  in  these  and  all  things  else  that  country 
^»it  is  the  common  offspring  of  the  cares,  contributions,  coun- 
sels, and  labors  of  you  both Who  of  us,"  he  demanded, 

'Without  the  putting  forth  of  every  faculty  of  soul  and  body  to 
Prevent  it,  could  see  it  go  down,  down,  under  some  monstrous 
struggle  of  brother  with  brother,  an  eternal  crush  upon  our- 
selves, an  eternal  example  for  the  shuddering,  the  admonition, 
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the  horror,  and  the  curse  of  universal  man  ?  ....  In  this 
hour,  so  full  of  interest,  our  mother  country  comes  into  our 
very  midst,  and,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  says  to  each, '  Son, 
give  me,  give  me  thine  heart.'  Can  we  not  give  it,  freely, 
proudly  give  it  all  ?  "  Referring  to  the  dying  exclamation  of 
Lieutenant  Hale,  executed  as  a  spy  in  the  Revolution, — **  0, 
it  is  a  bitter,  bitter  thing  to  die ;  and  how  bitter,  too,  to  know 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  live  which  I  can  give  to  my  coun- 
try,"—  he  exclaimed :  "  Give  us  only  this  spirit  for  our  work 
here,"  and  it  shall  be  "crowned  with  a  long  futurity  of  thank- 
fulness and  rejoicing." 

With  such  appeals  sounding  in  their  ears,  it  is  not  so  very 
strange  that  the  words  "  union,"  "  patriotism,"  too  often  be- 
came the  synonjrmes  of  hostility  to  human  rights,  and  that  the 
words  "  liberty  "  and  "  emancipation  "  fel!  into  disrepute  and 
became  the  objects  of  popular  distrust  and  hate.  Sharing,  too, 
in  the  prejudice  against  the  oppressed  race,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  how  indissolubly  slavery  was  linked 
with  the  very  existence  and  fortxmes  of  the  republic,  it  is  not 
as  wonderful  as  it  is  distressful  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Win- 
throp  should  make  the  sacrifice  of  consistency  in  voting  for  a 
bill  giving  to  Texas  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  then 
free,  to  become  slave  territory,  and  millions  of  dollars  for 
which,  he  admitted,  she  had  no  just  claim.  His  apology,  too, 
for  such  action,  did  much  to  discourage  the  wavering  and  em- 
barrass those  who  aimed  to  be  true  to  their  convictions  and 
faithful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  "K  I  should 
vote  for  this  measure,"  said  Mr.  Winthrop  on  that  occasion, 
"  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  concessions  I  can  make  to 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance  which  I  have  ever 
been  disposed  to  cherish  in  regard  to  these  sectional  subjects. 
It  will  bo  from  the  most  earnest  desire  to  remove  every  cause 
of  contention  from  our  midst,  and  to  restore  harmony  and 
concord  to  our  country  and  to  its  public  councils.  It  will  be 
from  a  devoted  attachment  to  this  Union,  and  from  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  to  its  preservation  everything, — everytliin|p 
but  principle." 
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Fagitive  slave  laws  a  necessity  of  slavery.  —  Provirion  therefor  in  the  Constita- 
tion.  —  Law  of  1793.  —  Fugitive  Slave  Act  introduced  by  Mason.  —  Amend* 
BMDts  of  Webster  and  Dayton.  —  Of  Pratt  —  Jeffenoa  Dttvis.  —  John  Davis. 
Underwood's  substitute.  —  Speech  of  Winthrop.  —  Passage  of  bill  in  Senate. 
—  Introduced  into  the  House.  —  Previous  question.  —  Passage.  —  Bill  for 
abolition  of  slave-trade  in  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Senate.  —  S|)eeches  of 
Hunter,  Clay,  Downs,  Pratt —Amendment  rf  Seward.  —  Debute.  —  Act 
passed.  —  Introduced  into  the  House.  —  Adopted.  —  Suggestion  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  —  Slave  Power  victorious.  —  Friends  of  freedom  not  disheartened.  — 
Speeches  of  Hale  and  Julian. 

The  desire  of  slaves  to  escape  from  their  condition  of  servi- 
tude was  natural  and  inevitable.  Provision  must  therefore 
be  made  to  guard  against  its  influence  and  to  prevent  such 
escapes.  This  provision  could  not,  however,  be  made  without 
mutual  co-operation.  It  was  simply  impossible  for  the  owner 
of  a  single  slave  to  maintain  a  watch  so  constant  and  uninteis 
mitted  as  to  prevent  his  escape.  Much  less  could  it  be  done 
when  one  became  the  owner  of  scores  or  hundreds.  Slavery, 
therefore,  necessarily  became  a  social  matter,  and  men  were 
obliged  to  join  hand  and  hand  in  its  guilt,  or  to  relinquish  it 
altogether.  Accordingly,  when  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
the  slave-masters  imperiously  demanded  and  obtained  an  ar- 
ticle recognizing  that  necessity  and  providing.for  its  relief. 
Tlie  iniquity  of  striking  hands  with  the  oppressor  was  then 
**  framed  into  law,"  and  at  the  very  outset  the  government 
pledged  itself  to  this  ignoble  and  wicked  service.  The  same 
motives,  too,  which  required  its  enactment,  were  always  pres- 
ent, not  only  to  demand  its  enforcement,  but  to  increase  the 
stringency  of  its  provisions.  But  such  hard  and  cruel  pro- 
visions were  as  much  at  war  with  the  humane  and  Christian 
principles  of  Northern  men  as  with  the  comfort,  safety,  and 
rights  of  their  Southern  victims.    It  was  not  strange,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  increasing  numbers  of  these  human  chat 
who  were  reasserting  their  claims  to  themselves,  were  fin< 
friends  to  help  them  on  toward  the  north  star  and  free( 
and  that,  from  time  to  time.  Congress  was  besieged 
petitions  and  appeals  to  render  this  provision  of  the  Cons 
tion  and  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1798  more  stringent 
effective.  But  no  additional  legislation  was  actually  sec 
until  it  was  incorporated  with  the  compromise  measure 
1850. 

Early  in  January,  1850,  Mr.  Mason  had  introduced  a  bi 
provide  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  clause  of 
Constitution  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  service.  ' 
had  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Mr.  Bi 
had  reported  the  bill,  with  some  amendments.  But  it 
been  laid  upon  the  table  ;  nor  was  it  called  up  again  until 
19th  of  August.  Mr.  Mason  then  offered  an  amendmen 
the  shape  of  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  containing  c 
sections,  which  was  afterward  substantially  adopted. 

In  the  explanations  given,  it  appeared  that  the  bill  prop 
by  the  committee  of  thirteen  had  been  incorporated  intc 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Mason.  It  was  remarked  by 
Cass  that  in  the  committee  the  general  wish  was  cxpre 
to  retain  the  main  features  of  the  act  of  1793,  which 
been  in  force  for  sixty  years,  and  of  which  the  four  leading 
visions  were,  the  right  to  arrest  the  fugitive  where  found 
right  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  when  arrested,  the  < 
of  the  magistrate  to  examine  the  case  and  commit  him  tc 
custody  of  the  master,  and  the  right  of  the  master  to  rer 
him.  He  desired  that  this  law  should  be  continued,  and 
any  additional  features  deemed  necessary  should  be  adde 
amendments.  Mr.  Webster  had  prepared  a  provision  gi 
to  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial.  Mr.  Dayton  oflfered  an  am 
ment  which,  he  said,  was  substantially  the  same  that 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Webster.  A  sharp  debate  sprang 
between  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Dayton  on  the  necessities  of 
case,  the  relative  merits  of  their  respective  amendments, 
the  difiiculties  interposed  by  the  public  sentiment  to  . 
trials. 
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Mr.  Chase  said  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment,  though 
he  presumed  it  would  not  satisfy  the  friends  of  the, measure, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  but  one  class  of 
rights  was  to  be  regarded,  —  "the  rights  of  masters."     He 
admitted  that  difficulties  had  arisen  ;  but  he  thought  they  had 
resulted  from  attempts  to  seize  alleged  fugitives  without  any 
process.     To  tliis  Mr.  Mason  replied,  "  It  is  perfectly  lawful 
to  do  so."     Mr.  Dayton's  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  two  to  one.     Mr.  Chase  offered  an  amendment, 
'which  Mr.  Mason  characterized  as  a  plan  to  "  substitute  a 
trial  by  jury  on  the  question  of  claim  or  no  claim " ;  but  it 
was  rejected  without  a  division.     An  amendment  was  then 
offered  by  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  which  Mr.  Mason 
asserted  involved  "  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  the  al- 
leged fugitive  "  ;  and  that,  too,  was  rejected. 

The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  20th,  when  Mr.  Pratt  of 
Maryland  offered  an  amendment,  the  purport  of  which  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  mover,  to  "  provide,  if  the  United  States 
do  not  pass  a  law  sufficiently  efficient  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government,  to  deliver  to  the 
o^uer  his  slaves  when  they  escape,  that  it  shall  pay  the  own- 
^  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  national  treasury  for  tlie  non- 
wnapliance  with  this  obligation."  This  amendment  was  fitly 
characterized  by  Mr.  Butler  as  "  a  proposition  to  make  the 
government  an  underwriter,  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  losers 
^  slaves."  In  the  course  of  the  debate  much  was  said  of  the 
difficulty  of  executing  laws  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  pop- 
^^  sentiment.  Mr.  Pratt  denounced  a  sentiment  which  Mr. 
°^^ard  had  uttered  not  long  before  in  Ohio.  Referring  to 
the  laws  which  required  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  slave  at 
^  fireside  to  his  relentless  pursuer,  the  Senator  from  New 
^^''k  had  said :  "  Reform  your  own  code,  extend  a  cordial 
^^Icome  to  him  who  lays  his  weary  limbs  at  your  own  door, 
^'^d  defend  him  as  you  would  your  household  gods."  Mr. 
"'^tt  thought  little  harmony  could  exist  in  the  country  where 
*^ch  counsels  were  given  by  men  high  in  station.  His 
'^endment  was,  however,  lost  by  a  large  majority. 
On  the  23d,  Mr.  Underwood  of  Kentucky  moved  to  strike 
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out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  substitute  a  new  bill 
which  he*  had  prepared.  It  was  condemned  hj  Mr.  Mason^ 
who  characterized  it  as  but  little  more  stringent  than  the  law 
of  1793 ;  and  it  was  rejected.  Various  amendments  wero 
offered,  among  which  was  one  bj  Jefferson  Davis,  tliat  wa^ 
subsequently  adopted,  making  the  government  responsible  for 
the  expenses  of  the  slave's  delivery.  Another  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  imposing  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  upon  a  marshal  who  should  neglect  to  use  all 
proper  means  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive,  and  making  him 
responsible  for  his  full  value,  if  he  should  escape,  with  or 
without  his  assent. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts  then  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that,  in  case  colored  seamen  should  be  imprisoned 
in  Southern  ports,  it  should  be  tlie  duty  of  the  United  States 
district-attorney  to  sue  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  and  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  judges  to  hear  such  cases.  He 
then  fully  presented  the  facts  and  the  treatment  which  Mr. 
Hoar,  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  had  received.  He 
showed  that  this  outrage  was  all  the  more  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  until  after  two  unavailing 
attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  the  services  of  lawyers  in 
Charleston  to  bring  such  cases  before  the  United  States  courts. 
He  commented  on  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston^ 
and  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in 
passing  a  law  denying  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  "  There/* 
said  Mr.  Davis,  "  the  question  stands,  from  that  day  to  this. 
Tlie  doors  of  the  courts  of  justice  stand  closed,  and  apparently 
forever  closed." 

Mr.  Winthrop  then  made  a  brief  but  very  cogent  speech,  r^ 
mindi]ig  the  Senate  that  the  subject  was  not  a  new  one ;  that 
William  Wirt,  as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  had 
pronounced  those  laws  unconstitutional ;  and  that  the  time  had 
not  long  elapsed  since  colored  persons  had  been  regarded  not 
only  as  citizens,  but  as  voters  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to 
twenty-four,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  only  twelve  voting 
against  it.    The  fact  that  only  thirteen  could  be  found  to  vote 
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for  an  amendment  in  which  the  rights  of  Northern  f  reemoB 
were  BO  intimately  involved  certainly  betrayed  tlie  strength  of 
party  discipline  and  the  strangely  craven  spirit  of  the  North- 
ern members,  who  could  thus  ignore  the  claims  of  their  own 
constituents  and  bow  their  necks  to  tlie  haughty  and  domi- 
neering policy  of  the  Slave  Power.  There  were  twenty-one 
members,  too,  of  the  Senate,  who  did  not  vote  either  for  or 
gainst  tlie  measure.  Mr.  Benton  states  that  most  of  those 
Senators  would  have  voted  to  amend  the  act  of  1793,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  efficient ;  but  that  a  class  of  members,  con- 
stituting themselves  the  particular  guardians  of  the  slave 
States,  and  claiming  to  lead  and  control  all  things  in  their 
own  way,  had  made  "  a  complex,  cumbersome,  expensive,  an- 
Jioying,  and  ineffective  bill,"  which  ho  and  others  declined  to 
^pport.  This  action  of  one  third  of  tlie  Senate  upon  a  meas- 
^  so  vital  in  its  effects,  not  only  upon  the  slave,  but  also 
'ipon  free  persons  of  color,  as  well  as  upon  the  entire  people 
of  the  Northern  States,  was  a  weak  and  wicked  shirking  of 
^ponsibility,  a  pusillanimous  shrinking  from  the  discharge 
of  legislative  duty,  indefensible  and  humiliating. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  bill  was  taken  up  for  consid^ 
Cf^n  in  the  House,  and  James  Thompson,  a  Democratic 
fibber  from  Pennsylvania,  who,  previous  to  his  election^ 
pve  antislavery  pledges, — which,  however,  he  did  not  keep, — 
'poke  in  its  favor ;  and  then,  "  for  the  sake,"  as  he  said,  "  of 
giving  the  House  the  fullest  opportunity  to  test  its  sense  of 
the  bill,"  moved  the  prenous  question,  which  was  sustained. 
^I  debate  being  thus  cut  off,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  to  seventy-six.  Thirty-three  Northern 
'Ambers  were  absent,  or,  in  legislative  parlance,  "  dodged  " 
the  vote.  A  smaller  proportion,  indeed,  than  in  the  Senate 
Proved  recreant  to  their  trust,  but  enough*  to  reveal  the  sad 
^nioralization  of  that  body.  Thirty-one  Northern  members 
^oted  for  that  cruel,  abhorrent,  and  wicked  measure.  Among 
^  number  were  three  Northern  Whigs,  Edward  W.  Mo- 
^ghey  of  Indiana,  John  L.  Taylor  of  Ohio,  and  Samuel  A* 
Eliot  of  Massachusetts.  John  J.  Crittenden,  the  Attorney- 
^eral,.  gave  a  written  opinion  in  favor  of  its  constitution- 
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alitj,  when  it  received  the  executive  signature  and  becam 
law.  Thus  summarily  and  precipitately  was  consumma 
that  act  which  carried  so  much  alarm,  anxiety,  and  son 
into  the  humble  homes  of  the  colored  people,  both  fugitive  f 
free,  and  which  caused  so  much  indignation  and  cono 
among  the  humane  and  conscientious  of  the  land. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  c 
fiideration  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  city  authorities 
Washington  and  Georgetown  to  abate  the  traffic  in  sla 
brought  into  the  District  of  Columbia  for  sale.  Though  t 
was  the  only  one  of  the  compromise  measures  that  favo 
freedom  in  the  least,  it  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
traffic  between  thb  inhabitants  themselves.  They  could  s 
sell  their  slaves  to  each  other,  or  to  such  as  desired  to  ti 
them  from  the  District.  Mr.  Hunter  made  a  long  speech 
opposition,  in  which  ho  not  only  enunciated  his  own  cxtre 
views  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but  exposed  the  inconsist 
and  untenable  position  of  those  who  exhibited  so  much  ^ 
tuous  indignation*  against  the  traffic  in  slaves,  while  they 
fended  the  system  which  made  it.  He  represented  the  bill 
"  one  of  a  scries  of  measures  which  must  end  in  the  abolit 
of  slavery  in  the  District."  He  denied  its  constitutional! 
and  its  justice  as  well.  He  then  went  into  an  earnest  defei 
of  the  slave-trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  admiti 
that  there  were,  cases  of  hardship ;  but  he  made  the  strai 
declaration ;  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  slave-trade  betwc 
the  States  has  worked,  upon  the  whole,  a  wrong.  But,  on  1 
contrary,  I  think  I  can  show  that  it  has  been  the  source 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  whites  in  those  States,  but  p 
ticularly  to  the  slaves  themselves;"  while  of  the  fore' 
slave-trade,  and  the  efforts  to  suppress  it,  he  said :  "  I  th: 
this  but  another  histancc  of  the  mischief  which  has  so  of  1 
been  done  by  what  I  call  sentimental  legislation."  He 
luded  to  the  inconsistency  of  allowing  the  trade  between  t 
States  and  of  prohibiting  it  in  the  District.  And  he  made  tl 
unanswerable  point :  "  If  it  be  wrong  to  sell  a  slave  from  w 
other  State  in  the  District,  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  in  Virginii 
if  it  be  wrong  to  sell  from  one  State  to  anotlier,  it  is  wrong  t< 
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sell  a  slave  from  one  man  to  another."  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  if  all  these  tilings  be  wrong,  it  will  not  be  diflBcult  to  show 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  cannot  be  right." 

Mr.  Clay  replied,  maintaining  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  slave-trade,  which  the 
gentleman  had  just  defended,  "  has  met  with  the  almost  unan- 
imous detestation  of  mankind  "  ;  while  of  the  "  sentimental 
legislation,"  of  which  Mr.  Hunter  had  spoken,  he  said,  "  My 
opinion  is  that  all  legislation  should  be  the  result  of  both  the 
head  and  the  heart." 

Mr.  Downs  moved  to  postpone  further  consideration  of  the 
Bnbject,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  session  had  been  taken 
«p  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  without  giving  attention  to 
wiything  else ;  but  his  motion  was  rejected.  Mr.  Pearce  then 
offered  an  amendment  providing  that  any  one  inducing  or  aid- 
ing a  slave  to  escape  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
nor  less  than  two  years ;  that  any  person  convicted  of  aiding 
» slave  to  escape  shall  pay  to  his  owner  his  full  value ;  and 
ttat  the  authorities  shall  have  power  to  prevent  the  coming 
Ml  of  fi'ee  persons  of  color,  and  of  ejecting  those  now  in, 
not  conforming  to  regulations  that  had  been  or  might  be 
•dopted. 

Along  debate  here  sprang  up  between  Pratt,  Mason,  and 
^y,  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  laws  in  the  District  as  af- 
fected by  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  in  which  Mr. 
^r  remarked,  that,  whatever  the  laws  might  have  been,  one 
**ct  was  plain,  —  the  traffic  of  slaves  was  now  carried  on  in 
^  District.  Mr.  Mason  made  this  singular  and  extraordinary 
•^ssion,  for  an  ultra  defender  of  slavery  as  he  was :  "  None 
^  condemn  more  than  I  do  the  practice  which  has  been 
Enounced  here  and  elsewhere  of  dealing  in  slaves."  There 
^re  quite  a  number  of  amendments  offered  and  debated, 
•^Die  being  rejected  and  others  adopted,  none,  however,  greatly 
Meeting  the  principles  of  the  bill.  Unlike  the  other  measures 
^  the  compromise,  it  received  support  from  both  sections  of 
^  country,  since  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  freedom  was 
^  the  loser. 

An  amendment  was  introduced    by  Mr.   Seward,  which 
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proTed  an  exception  and  which  caused  a  spirited  debate.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Districti 
appropriating  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  compensft- 
tion,  and  providing  for  an  election  to  ascei*tain  the  will  of  its 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Mangum  said  :  ^'  There  has  been  no  time 
within  twenty-five  years  I  would  not  have  voted  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  slave-trade  hero I  have  now  changed  my 

course.  I  shall  not  vote  for  it.  I  am  satisfied,  from  develop* 
ments  that  are  made,  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  certua 
gentlemen.  To  attain  then-  objects,  they  would  wade  through 
the  blood,  knee  deep,  of  the  whole  South,  imd  over  the  wreck 
of  t^  Union." 

Mr.  Dawson  did  not  know  how  much  importance  should  bo 
attached  to  the  motion.  *^  It  might  be,"  he  said,  '^  an  eminir 
tion  of  disappointed  political  ambition,  —  mere  effort  to  bdd 
on  to  one  plank  in  the  wreck  of  a  recently  established  political 
platform  and  to  save  a  sinking  party."  Mr.  Dayton  thought 
the  amendment  "  a  crude,  ill-digested,  and  hastily  considered 
affair,"  and  he  should  vote  against  it.  Mr.  Atchison  of  His* 
souri  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  refused  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  not  because  lie  was 
opposed  to  it  on  principle,  but  because  it  was  ill-timed.  iCr. 
Chase  said  there  had  been  unnecessary  feeling,  though  he 
admitted  that  he  shared  in  the  idea  that  ^^  this  bill  is  a  step 
toward  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  and  gentlemen  decerre 
themselves  if  they  suppose  this  is  the  last  step." 

Mr.  Foote  considered  it  ^^  a  proposition  to  dissolve  the 
Union,"  though  he  thanked  Heaven  that  it  had  no  prospect 
of  success.  "  Paction,"  he  said,  "  driven  to  the  wall,  fanati- 
cism permanently  detached  from  politics,  our  Republican  in- 
stitutions are  gloriously  triumphant  over  all  enemies,  secret 
and  open."  Mr.  Winthrop  replied  very  effectively:  "If  I 
vote  against  this  amendment  it  will  not  be  because  I  regard 
it  a  proposition  to  dissolve  the  Union.  If  the  emancipation 
of  a  few  hundred  slaves  on  this  little  patch  of  territory  whioh 
you  may  almost  cover  with  your  pocket-handkerchief,  can  bo 
an  entering  wedge  to  rive  this  vast  Union  asunder,  it  must  bo 
the  operation  of  some  awful  and  mysterious  principlOi  and  not 
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the  operation  of  the  act  itself."  He  proceeded  at  some  length, 
arguing  its  constitutionality ;  but  lie  regretted  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  amendment  as  a  crude  and  unseasonable  propo- 
ntaon,  indiscreet,  ill-digested,  and  impracticable ;  not  only  sure 
to  be  rejected  itself,  but  liable  to  defeat  the  bill,  which  cer» 
tainlywas  a  good  to  be  desired. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Seward  stated  his  reason  for  introducing 
his  amendment,  which  was  that  the  bill  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
slaro-trade  mtroduced  by  the  committee  of  thirteen  had  been 
80  changed  by  amendments  that  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  Be^ 
ing  assured  that  the  bill  would  probably  pass  in  its  original 
shape,  he  would  withdraw  tlie  amendment ;  but  as  mianimoun 
oons^t  was  necessary,  and  that  was  refused,  he  could  not  do 
H.  He  proceeded  to  defend  his  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  eminently  proper  act,  constitutional  and  oppor- 
tone ;  for  he  believed  that  ^'  for  the  performance  of  such  a 
duty  the  first  time  and  the  first  occasion  which  offers  is  the 
right  one."  Mr.  Butler  could  but  regard  tlie  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee as  really  tending  to  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  as 
Hr.  Seward's  amendment.  ''  It  is  not  the  entering  wedge," 
he  said,  ^^  that  generally  splits  the  timber ;  but  it  prepares  the 
vay  for  the  final  effect." 

An  acrimonious  debate  was  carried  on  during  the  day,  in 
vhich  a  sharp  colloquy  sprang  up  between  the  Senators  from 
New  Hampshire  concerning  certain  resolutions  of  its  legisla- 
toe.  Mr.  Hale  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  to  vote,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District.  He  said  that  others  might  wear  all 
the  honors  and  all  the  laurels  to  be  acquired  by  compromising ; 
•wt  he  desired  to  associate  his  humble  name  with  all  the  odi- 
^  the  reprobation,  the  abuse,  and  the  calunmy  that  belonged 
to  the  avowal  tliat  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
•lavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  John  Bell  expressed  the 
eoaviction  that  slave  property  in  the  District  had  diminished 
itt  value  by  the  large  accession  of  free  people  of  color ;  and  he 
f  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  very  stringent  legisla- 
tion was  required  for  the  security  of  that  kind  of  "  property." 
Be  thought  if  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District,  agitation 
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would  l)c  renewed,  and  the  fires  of  controversy  would  be  t\ 
kindled  so  long  as  the  District  was  left  open  for  the  admissio 
and  residence  of  free  negroes.  "  It  will  soon  come  to  pass, 
he  said,  '•  that  Congress  itself  will  not  find  it  convenient, 
safe,  to  sit  here,  beset  and  surrounded  by  an  overgrown  popi 
lation  of  colored  inhabitants,  degraded  in  caste,  and  for  tl 
most  part  idle,  vicious,  and  mischievous." 

Mr.  Butler  attacked  the  free  States  in  their  vulnerable  poin 
their  unjust  discrimination  against  color,  and  asked  wheth( 
colored  citizens  of  Massachusetts  were  allowed  to  serve  in  ii 
State  militia  or  on  its  juries.  The  remainder  of  that  and  tl 
most  of  tlie  next  day  were  occupied  with  a  debate  on  tl 
imprisonment  of  colored  seamen  in  Southern  ports,  in  whi< 
Mr.  Winthrop  bore  himself  with  dignity  against  the  assaal 
of  several  Southern  Senators,  and  met  their  arguments  an 
criticisms  with  force  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Seward's  ameuc 
ment  was  rejected,  and  the  question  was  taken  from  the  com 
mittee  of  the  whole  and  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  hoped  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to  Mr. 
Pearce's  amendment,  though  reported  from  the  committee. 
He  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  Southern  friends  to  support 
the  bill.  As  this  was  one  of  a  series  of  compromise  measure^ 
and  as  the  others  had  passed  by  Northern  aid,  concerning 
tliis,  on  which  their  friends  of  the  free  States  wei-e  sciiritiTe^ 
and  solicitous,  he  contended  that  they  should  consult  tbdr 
wishes  and  repay  them  for  their  concession.  A  very  able 
debate  ensued.  Mr.  Hale  pointed  out  the  cruel  pro^Tsion* 
of  Mr.  Pearce's  amendment,  and  maintained  that  any  person 
might  be  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  not  fes» 
than  two  years  for  reading  to  his  slave  the  Declaration  of  ^^ 
dependence,  or  the  simple  account  of  the  advent  of  Him  yf^ 
came  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  the  opening  <» 
prison-doors  to  them  who  are  bound. 

Mr.  Badger  replied,  admitting  and  vindicating  the  fact  tto* 
such  a  person  might  be  convicted  for  reading  iso  his  slave  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  Ewing  strongly  oppo^fl 
the   amendment.      He  averred  that  his    judgment  reroltci 

« 

against  it,  that  it  was  wrong,  that  it  offended  the  mora 
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sense  of  men  who  looked  upon  it  without  any  personal  in- 
terest. Mr.  Mason  asserted  that  this  discussion  had  about 
coDTinced  him  that  the  North  was  not  willing  to  carry  out 
in  good  faith  the  necessary  regulations  which  slavery  required, 
and  that  the  incompatibility  between  the  two  sections  was  too 
great  to  allow  them  to  live  together  under  a  common  govern- 
nient.  Tlie  question  finally  reached  a  vote,  and  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected  by  the  small  majority  of  four.  The  ques- 
tion was  then  taken  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1850,  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two 
to  nineteen. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on  the  17th.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Mississippi  offered  the  Pearce  amendment,  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  forty-one  majority,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
inajority  of  sixty-five,  a  number  of  Northern  Whigs  dodging 
the  vote.  Thaddeus  Stevens  immediately  arose  and  gravely 
Bade  the  suggestion,  the  grim  humor  of  which  spoke  volumes 
of  unwritten  yet  most  unwelcome  history,  that  the  Speaker 
send  one  of  his  pages  to  inform  those  members  that  they 
could  return  with  safety,  as  the  slavery  question  had  been 
disposed  of. 

The  measures  which  were  to  heal  the  "  five  gaping  wounds  " 
of  the  country  had  now  been  adopted.  The  compromisers  had 
•chieved  a  complete  victory,  and  the  champions  of  the  Slave 
*  Power  thought  they  had  settled  for  years  the  disturbing  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  interests  and  necessities  of  slavery. 
They  were  exultant  over  victories  already  won,  and  looked 
forward  with  augmented  confidence  to  other  triumphs  yet  to 
1*  achieved. 

Though  defeated,  the  representatives  of  the  antislavcry  sen-  . 
tanent  of  the  country  were  not  disheartened.  Overborne  in- 
^  by  numbers  then,  they  knew  such  questions  were  never 
•cttled  until  they  were  settled  right.  Reason  and  conscience 
told  them  that  the  forces  of  the  material  and*  moral  world 
were  acting  with  them,  and  would  still  fight  the  battles  of 
truth  and  freedom,  whoever  might  falter  or  fail.  They  turned 
tnistfully  to  the  future,  and  committed  the  sacred  cause  to  the 
"sober  second  thought"  of  the  people  and  to  the  providence 
of  God. 
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Mr.  Hale  in  tlie  Senate  and  Mr.  Julian  in  the  House,  1 
Free  Soil  candidates  for  President  and  Yiee-Prcsidcnt  t 
jears  tliereafter,  gave  expression  to  tiiis  sentiment  and  p 
pose.  Toward  tlie  close  of  the  conflict,  Mr.  Hale,  alluding 
the  fact  that  tliere  had  never  been  a  Congress  in  which  the  inl 
ence  of  slavery  had  been  more  potent,  said :  ^^  Gentlemen  fl 
ter  tliemselves  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  pei 
of  the  countiy.  Everybody  is  pleased  but  a  few  wild  fauati 
Let  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  The  pen  of  inspi 
tion  teaclics  us  that  tliere  was  a  time  wlien  a  set  of  men  cii( 
*  Peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace.'  Let  mo  tell  ji 
tliere  is  no  peace  to  them  who  think  they  have  auccessfu 
dug  the  grave  in  which  the  hopes,  the  riglits,  and  the  intere 
of  freedom  are  buried.  No,  sir ;  that  peace  will  be  short,  a 
that  rejoichig  will  most  assuredly  lie  turned  into  mourning.' 

On  tlie  eve  of  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Julian  spoke  at  leng 
and  with  much  force  of  thought  and  strength  of  expression  < 
the  ^^  healing  measures  of  the  present  session,"  and  gave  bis  n 
sons  for  opposing  them.  Of  tlie  Texas  boundary  bill  he  sai 
^^  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  tlMui  the  extension  of  slare 
by  an  act  of  Congress."  Alluding  to  the  threat  of  war 
the  probable  consequence  of  not  voting  for  the  measure, 
replied :  '^  I  stand  opposed  to  the  war  spirit  and  the  w 
mania;  and  yet  there  arc  things  more  to  be  dreaded  tli 
war,  —  the  betrayal  of  sacred  trusts,  shrinking  from  just  : 
sponsibility,  a  pusillanimous  surrender  of  rights,  the  extened' 
of  slavery  by  the  Federal  government,  —  and,  more  specifi 
it  is  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  dastardly  and  craven  spii 
which  would  prompt  the  representatives  of  twenty  millions  < 
people  to  cower  and  turn  pale  at  the  bandit  treaty  of  sbvi 
holders,  and  give  tliem  millions  of  acres  and  millions  of  pA' 
as  a  peace-offering  to  the  vandal  spirit  of  slaveliolding  aggrefi 
sion."  He  declared,  in  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  "  Wilmo 
proviso  was  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,' 
that  it  was  rather  conceived  in  the  brains  of  such  patriot 
as  Henry  Vane  and  Algernon  Sydney,  and  brought  fortl 
in  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  Revolution  of  1776.  "If 
thought,"  he  said,  ^^  with  some,  that,  for  other  reasons,  slai 
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eiy  could  not  gain  a  {oothold  in  our  Territories,  I  would  still 
insist  on  the  proviso  as  a  wholesome  and  needful  reassertion, 
in  the  present  crisis,  of  the  principles  on  which  our  govern- 
ment was  founded." 

He  paid  special  attention  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and 
seldom  has  tliat  abhorrent  law  been  more  fitlj  characterized. 
Comparing  it  with  the  act  of  1793  he  said:  ^^A  tissue  of 
more  heartless  and  cold-blooded  enactments  never  disgraced  a 
orilited  peqfde,  throwing  around  tlie  slaveholder  every  protec- 
tion, as  if  the  institution  had  the  stamp  of  divinity,  while  it 
80  hedges  about  the  way  of  the  poor  fugitive  with  nets  and 
mres  as  to  leave  liim  utterly  witliout  lK>pe.  And  '*•  these," 
he  said,  ^are  the  fruits  of  tliis  unparalleled  and  protracted 
itniggle,  brought  forth  after  a  congressional  incubation  of 
nine  months.  These  are  the  healing  measures  which  are  to 
diy  up  the  ^  gaping  wounds '  that  have  threatened  to  bleed 
the  nation  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  the  passage  of  the 
fugitive  Slave  Act  will  open  a  fresh  wound  in  the  North,  and 
^  will  continue  to  bleed  as  long  as  the  law  stands  nnre- 
pesfcd.'^ 
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The  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  the  i^gnal  fo: 
general  commotion  throughout  the  land.  It  involved  botl 
wrong  and  a  peril  that  menaced,  if  they  did  not  actually  resL 
every  individual  in  the  Republic.  Its  uplifted  hand  was  dire 
ed  first  against  the  fugitives,  of  whom  it  was  estimated  tl 
there  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  the  free  Siati 
Nor  was  the  full  force  of  the  blow  expended  on  them  alon< 
for  beside  them  there  were  large  numbers  of  free  persons  vrii 
whom  these  fugitives  had  intermarried,  and  to  whom  they  wi 
joined  in  the  various  relations  of  social  and  religious  life.  I* 
arbitrary  and  summary  provisions,  in  the  hands  of  base  Biv 
unscrupulous  men,  impelled  by  greed  of  gain  and  love  of  r€ 
venge,  struck  terror  upon  the  whole  colored  population  an' 
their  sympathizing  friends.  These  were  base  and  brutal  mcj 
at  hand,  willing  to  become  agents  of  slaveholders  in  bot 
following  those  recently  escaped  and  in  ferreting  out  tha6 
who  had  for  a  longer  time  eluded  the  search  of  the  pursue^ 
Nor  were  they  slow  to  act. 

Only  eight  days  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  one  of  thc0* 
agents  appeared  in  New  York,  armed  with  the  power  of  attot 
ney  from  Mary  Brown  of  Baltimore,  apd  a  certified  copy  o 
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the  act  itself,  cut  from  a  common  newspaper,  in  search  of 
James  Hamlet,  a  husband  and  father,  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  resident  in  the  city  some  three  years.  He 
vas  seized  while  at  work,  hurried  into  a  retired  room,  tried  in 
hot  haste,  delivered  to  the  agent,  handcuffed,  forced  into  a 
carriage,  and  taken  by  the  son  of  the  marshal  to  Baltimore 
and  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  notorious  Hope  H.  Slatter; 
his  wife  and  children  being  denied  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
bidding  lym  farewell.  A  few  days  afterward  another  similar 
,Bcene  was  enacted  in  Philadelphia. 

The  colored  people  were  greatly  alarmed.  Nor  did  they  fail 
to  give  expression  to  their  feelings,  and  to  call  upon  God  and 
their  friends  for  relief.  Soon  after  these  occurrences  a  large 
nieeting  was  held  by  them  in  New  York,  and  an  earnest  ap- 
peal was  made  to  their  fellow-citizens  to  take  immediate  meas- 
ures to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  fearful  statute. 

Early  in  October  a  meeting  of  the  colored  people  of  Boston 
^as  held  in  Belknap  Street  church.  An  address,  in  the  name 
rf  fugitive  slaves,  to  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts,  was  adopted, 
^^ng  them,  by  every  motive  of  patriotism,  humanity,  and 
religion  to  *'lift  up  their  voices  like  a  trumpet  against  the 
hgitive  Slave  Bill."  "  Thus  will  you  exalt,"  said  the  ad- 
dress, "the  Christian  religion,  oppose  the  mightiest  obstacle 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  human  redemption,  exert  such  a 
"Jioral  influence  as  shall  break  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  secure 
for  yourselves  the  blessings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish, 
*nd  hear  the  thrilling  declaration  in  the  great  Day  of  Judg- 
^^ni :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.'  "  Appeals  like  these 
^ttld  not  fail  to  evoke  responses,  and  they  came  with  a  strength 
^i  heartiness  which  gave  promise  of  larger  results  than  were 
■^tually  realized. 

Only  eight  days  after  the  signature  of  the  bill  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  public  meeting  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  on 
tte  4th  of  October  the  City  Hall  was  crowded  with  an  excited 
^d  indignant  multitude.  Both  political  parties  were  repre- 
sented in  the  meeting  and  on  its  list  of  officers.     Its  president 

gave  the  key-note  of  the  proceedings  of  this  and  a  subsequent 
rot,  II.  89 
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meeting  when  be  said :  "  The  colored  man  must  be  protected ; 
be  must  be  secure  among  us,  come  what  will  of  political  or- 
ganizations." A  series  of  thirteen  resolutions  was  adopted, 
and  a  vigilance  committee  of  thirteen  persons  was  appointed 
to  see  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  liberty  "  without 
due  process  of  law."  In  the  resolutions  and  speeches  the 
unconstitutionality,  the  "  diabolical  spirit,"  and  the  "  cruel  in- 
genuity "  of  the  law  were  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  afterward  member  of  Congress,  pro- 
claimed his  purpose  to  resist  it;  and  he  called  on  all  who 
heard  him  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, a  Baptist  clergyman,  asked :  ''  Shall  a  live  man  ever  bo 
taken  out  of  our  city  by  force  of  this  law  ?  "  "  No !  no ! " 
was  the  unanimous  response.  '^  I  will  take  the  hunted  man 
to  my  own  house,"  he  said,  "  and  he  shall  not  be  torn  away 
and  I  be  left  alive."  Judge  Nye  of  Madison  County,  after- 
ward Senator  in  Congress,  said :  ''  I  am  an  officer  of  the  law. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  officers  who  are 
clothed  with  anomalous  and  terrible  powers  by  this  bill  of 
abominations.  If  I  am,  I  will  tell  my  constituency  that  I  will 
trample  that  law  in  the  dust;  and  they  must  find  another 
man,  if  there  be  one,  who  will  degrade  himself  to  do  this  dirty 
work."  Such  were  the  utterances  of  those  two  crowded 
meetings,  and  such  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  Central 
New  York  under  the  pressure  of  that  iniquitous  statute. 

At  an  immense  Free  Soil  meeting,  held  in  Lowell  on  the  3d 
of  October,  over  which  William  S.  Robinson  presided,  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Chauncy  L.  Knapp  was  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  adopted,  inviting  back  residents  of  that 
city  who  had  fled  to  Canada  for  protection.  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Natick,  said  it  was  a  burning  shame  that  colored  men  were 
flying  from  families,  homes,  and  country  to  find  refuge  among 
strangers  beneath  the  flag  of  England.  He  commended  the 
action  of  the  meeting  in  inviting  back  their  citizens  who  were 
wandering  houseless  and  homeless.  He  would  say  to  -the 
colored  men  of  Massachusetts :  '^  Be  calm,  cautious,  firm,  and 
determined.  The  man-hunters  are  in  the  land.  Your  house, 
however  humble,  is  your  castle.     You  have  a  moral  and  a 
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legal  right  to  defend  its  sanctity  against  prowling  man-steal- 
ere.  Do  it  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice."  He  held  Daniel 
Webster  responsible  for  the  consummation  of  that  act  which 
would  have  disgraced  any  age  or  any  people.  When  he  an- 
nounced, on  the  7th  of  March,  that  he  would  vote  for  Mason's 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  he  then  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 
"Massachusetts,"  he  said,  "owed  it  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  humanity  to  exert  every  power  to  secure  the  immediate 
&nd  unconditional  repeal  of  this  act  of  shame  and  infamy. 
We  should  make  a  public  sentiment  that  should  consign  to 
political  graves  the  unprincipled  men  who  passed  that  meas- 
ure, where  the  sternest  rebukes  of  a  fi-ee  people  should  follow 
ftexn." 

On  the  14th  of  October  a  large  and  highly  important  meet- 
ing  was  held  in  Pancuil  Hall  "  for  the  denunciation  of  the 
la^  and  the  expression  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the 
fagitive."  Charles  Francis  Adams  presided,  and  made  a 
•I*ech  of  signal  force  and  indignant  emphasis.  He  counselled 
^^  violence,  but  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  devise  "  such 
*  course  of  measures"  as  shall  give  effective  security  to  the 
™We8  of  many  of  our  citizens  whose  hearts  have  been  filled 
^  anguish,  and  to  nerve  themselves  to  the  duty  of  laboring 
for  the  repeal  of  an  odious  law  that  "  fills  us  all  with  mingled 
*®wations  of  astonishment  and  horror."  Frederick  Douglass, 
Wendell  Pliillips,  and  Theodore  Parker  gave  to  the  meeting 
^i  its  object  the  aid  of  their  fervid  and  effective  eloquence. 
A  series  of  resolutions,  offered  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  was 
•dopted  by  acclamation.  Alluding  in  the  preamble  to  the 
^te  of  doubt  and  the  terror  of  the  colored  people,  in  consc- 
qnence  of  the  act,  it  was  declared  that  the  moral  sense  re- 
volted against  a  law  not  only  violative  of  "  the  golden  rule  of 
^stianity  "  and  the  specific  command  "  not  to  deliver  unto 
«w  master  the  servant  that  hath  escaped,"  but  contradictory 
tetlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Jight  of  habeas  corpus.  The  resolutions  expressed  the  belief 
that  no  citizen  would  take  part  in  returning  fugitives ;  and 
they  pledged  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  those  prcsent 
to  their  colored  fellow-citizens,  whom  they  counselled  to  re- 
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Kiain,  and  not  to  flee  from  their  homes.  Instant  repeal  of 
obnoxious  statute  was  demanded.  A  vigilance  committc 
fifty  was  appointed  to  take  all  needful  measures  to  protect 
colored  people  from  the  new  and  inuninent  dangers  to  w 
they  were  exposed. 

Meetings  were  also  held  in  other  portions  o£  the 
States,  in  which  the  unwavering  piorpose  was  avowed  n 
to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  fugitives.  Hen  expressed  1 
willingness  to  meet  the  penalties  imposed  for  the  perform 
of  the  duties  which  Christianity  enjoined,  rather  than  to  e 
them  by  the  viohiiiion  of  the.  sacred  oblig^ions  due  their  fa 
men. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  elec 
Mr.  Sumner  addressed  tlie  citizens  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  ] 
He  spoke  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill^  and  declared  th 
^  sets  at  naught  the  best  principles  of  the  Constitution 
tlie  very  laws  of  God."  In  his  early  professional  life  he 
been  designated  by  Judge  Story  a  commissioner,  but  he  < 
not  forget^  he  said,  that  he  was  a  man,  although  a  conmiis 
er,  and  that  he  would  forego  any  consideration  rather 
become  an  agent  for  enslaving  his  brother  man.  Exprei 
the  belief  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  would  not  be  exet 
in  Massachusetts,  he  said  that  there  were  many  who  ^ 
offer  the  fugitive  ^  the  shelter  of  their  houses,  and,  if  nee 

will  protect  his  liberty  by  force But  let  me  be  u: 

stood,"  he  added.  ^'  I  counsel  no  violence.  Tlierc  is  an< 
power,  stronger  than  any  individual  arm,  which  I  involi 
mean  that  irresistible  Public  Opinion  inspired  by  love  of 
and  man,  which,  without  violence  or  noiso,  gently  as  the  o 
tions  of  nature,  makes  and  unmakes  laws.  Let  this  P 
Opinion  be  felt  in  its  might,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
become  everywhere  among  ua  a  dead  letter.  No  lawyer 
aid  it  by  counsel,  no  commissioner  will  be  its  agent ;  it 
die  of  inanition,  —  like  a  spider  beneath  an  exhausted 
ceiver.  Oh!  it  were  well  thai  the  tidings  should  sj) 
throughout  tlie  land  that  here  in  Massachusetts  this  accu 
bill  has  found  no  servant." 

On  the  eve  of  tlie  same  electioni  Mr.  Burlingama  addre 
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Ae  citisens  of  Hampehire  County  in  a  telling  speech,  in  which 
be  t'hus  summed  up  his  objectionB  to  the  Act :  ^^  We  tell  these 
flien  that  we  shall  give  tiieir  favorite  law  no  quarter,  —  we 
sl^l  no  more  remain  quiet  until  it  is  repealed  than  we  would 
^  iiaidnight  with  a  rattlesnake  in  our  beds ;  and,  more  tlian 
^^9  ^ve  do  not  intend  to  be  driv*en  into  nullification,  but  do  in- 
tend, God  willing,  to  go  up  to  the  first  baUot4)ox  we  can  find 
tiid  there  decide  the  matter.     We  are  against  their  pet  law 
ior    a  multitude  of  reasons.     We  are  against  it  because  it  is 
not   i^aired  by  tlie  Constitution.     We  are  against  it  because 
it  extends  slavery  into  Massachusetts.    We  are  against  it  be- 
c&UM  it  establishes  in  our  midst  illegal  tribunals.    We  are 
i^inst  it  because  it  poisons  the  fountain  of  justice  with  a 
Mhe.    We  are  against  it  because  it  fixes  the  prioe  of  a  Caro* 
^a  negro  at  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  Yankee's  soul  at 
i&^e  dollars.    We  are  against  it  because  it  makes  a  commis* 
lioner's  certificate  stronger  than  tlie  great  writ  of  habeas  cor* 
pf*.    We  are  against  it  because  it  invites  to  perjury.     We 
^  i^inst  it  because  it  was  drawn  by  a  disunionist,  advo- 
cated by  tyrants,  and  dodged  by  cowards.    And,  finally,  we  are 
^^inst  it  because  it  commands  us  to  violate  the  laws  of  God. 
fteontains  within  its  cunning  self  the  essence  of  all  the  tyiv 
*nnythat  ever  trod  on  the  necks  of  men  —  in  all  tlie  ages 
*^  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy.     Name  a 
^Hme  it  does  not  include,  a  meanness  it  does  not  suggest, 
^  tie  it  does  not  sever." 

Ab  was  fitting,  tlie  churches  and  their  religious  teachers 
^^  largely  represented  in  this  indignant  protest  against  the 
^^^  and  unrighteous  enactment.  At  a  "  pi-eachers'  meet- 
^H^  consisting  of  the  Methodist  ministers  of  the  cities  of 
^«w  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburg,  held  on  the  9th  of 
November,  at  which  were  present  more  than  thirty  clergymen 
^  that  denomination,  the  bill  was  denounced  as  iniquitous 
^^^  unrighteous,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  God ;  and 
**«  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  was  demanded.  The 
^^  York  Evangelical  Congregational  Association  resolved 
*"at  they  could  not  recognize  tlie  law  as  of  any  binding  force 
^  the  citizens  of  the  country.      The  Associate  Reformed 
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Church  urged  its  members  to  euduro  the  utmost  penalties 
rather  than  bring  upon  themselves  the  guilt  and  upon  their 
religion  the  reproach  of  countenancing  its  odious  require- 
ments. The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  a  few  days  after  the 
])assage  of  the  act,  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other  and 
their  colored  brethren  that  they  could  not  obey  it  because  it 
contravened  the  higher  law  of  their  Maker.  The  Free-will 
Baptist  Conference,  consisting  of  about  sixty  members  from 
nearly  all  the  free  States,  met  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
a  few  weeks  later,  and  declared  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
every  Christian  to  disregard  such  a  law  as  an  infringement 
upon  his  duty  to  God  and  humanity.  The  Synod  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  pronounced  against  it.  And  to  the 
utterances  of  these  larger  bodies  were  added  the  equally 
hearty  and  more  popular  protests  of  local  associations  and 
individual  churches  agamst  a  law  w^hich,  though  enacted  by 
men,  they  felt  could  not  set  aside  the  changeless  claims  of 
the  law  of  God.  Indeed,  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  raised  their  voices  against  it. 

Many  recognized  leaders,  too,  joined  in  this  denunciation. 
Rev.  William  H.  Furness,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Phila- 
delphia, pronounced  the  existence  of  the  law  ^'  a  fountain  of 
deadly  poison,  blinding  our  understandings,  hardening  our 
hearts,  searing  our  consciences,  falsifying  our  religious  pro- 
fessions, and  perilling  the  salvation  of  our  souls."  It  was 
said  by  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  a  distinguished  Congrega- 
tional clergyman  of  New  York,  that  the  law  demanded  what 
conscience  and  the  Word  of  God  forbade.  "  The  Puritans," 
he  said,  ^^  suffered  the  penalties  of  violating  unrighteous  laws, 
rather  than  sin  against  God.  The  fugitive  shall  have  bread, 
he  shall  have  money,  he  shall  have  shelter,  though  at  the  cost 
of  fines  and  imprisonments."  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, distinguished  alike  for  strength  and  elegance,  and  standing 
among  the  foremost  of  the  same  denomination,  avowed  that 
^'  God's  law  is  decisive,  iniequivocal,  extending  always  to  each 
of  us,  revealed  to  conscience  as  liglit  to  the  eye.*'  This  law  of 
God,  he  maintained,  forbade  the  Christian  to  oppress  the  slave 
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or  to  return  liim  to  bis  master.  "  Why  shall  I  not,"  he  asked, 
"  help  him  in  his  struggle  for  his  rights,  which  God  gave  him  in- 
delibly when  he  made  him  a  man  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
but  the  simple  requirement  of  my  equals  in  the  State,  the  parch- 
ment of  the  law  which  they  have  written.  But  where  will 
this  parchment  be  when  I  meet  this  my  brother  in  the  Judg- 
ment? Where  will  that  parchment  be  when  Christ  shall  say 
to  me,  with  my  eternity  depending  on  his  words,  *  I  was  an 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat !  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  pe  no  drink !  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not ! 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in ! ' " 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  maintained,  with  his  characteristic 
force  and  point,  that  returning  a  fugitive  slave  "  comprises 
every  oifence  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  commit  against  an- 
other, Wlien  we  have  ceased  to  pray,  —  when  we  have  rooted 
out  the  humanities,  which  since  our  connection  with  the  gos- 
pel have  been  growing  within  us,  —  when  we  have  burned  our 
Bibles  and  renounced  our  God,  —  then  we  will  join  with  those 
vhose  patriotism  exhibits  itself  in  disrobing  men  of  every 
natural  right,  and  in  driving  them  from  light  and  religion  into 
poss  heathenism."  Samuel  T.  Spear,  a  Presby4:crian  clergy- 
Jnan  of  Brooklyn,  deeming  it  such  a  wrong  to  drag  a  man 
^  a  bondage  he  loathed  and  had  done  his  best  to  shun,  said 
^  he  could  neither  agree  to  do  the  tiling  himself  nor  could 
lie  do  it  to  fulfil  the  agreements  of  others.  "  I  would  sooner 
^e,"  he  declared,  "  than  be  its  agent.  The  higher  law  of 
eternal  right  would  be  in  my  way,  and  by  its  decision  I  must 
abide."  Of  course,  the  pulpit  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Puri- 
^"gave  no  uncertain  sound.  Dr.  Checver  did  not  leave 
™8  hearere  in  doubt  as  to  what  laws  they  should  obey.  To 
the  "  Union-savers  "  of  that  day,  who  counselled  submission 
'or  the  sake  of  harmony  and  peace,  he  said :  "  Let  no  man 
think  that  peace  cometh  by  concealing  sin,  or  justifying 
iniquity,  or  hardening  ourselves  in  oppression,  or  setting  our 
*iU  and  our  statutes  in  rebellion  against  God's  Word." 
Similar  sentiments  were  uttered  by  thousands  of  clergymen  in 
the  free  States,  through  the  pulpits,  presses,  and  religious 
organizations.     The  trembling  fugitive  found,  too,  in  many  a 
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Christian  homo,  a  kindly  welcome,  shelter,  and  the  needed 
advice  and  aid  to  help  him  on  his  still  perilous  journey. 

But  there  were  two  parties  in  this  contest.  Those  who  had 
hccn  engineering  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  and  its  associated  and 
antecedent  measures,  now  flushed  with  victory,  were  in  no  mood 
to  sit  quietly  under  these  denunciations,  or  to  relinquish  with- 
out farther  struggle  the  prize  for  which  they  had  so  earnestly 
striven.  Fully  aware  that  the  law  could  be  of  slight  avaU 
unless  sustained  by  the  popular  sentiment,  they  saw  that  that 
sentiment  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  spirit  aifd  pur- 
pose of  the  enactment,  and  that  the  people  must  be  debauclied 
and  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  legislation  they  had  so- 
cured.  And  this  became  the  unwDrthy  and  guilty  purpose  of 
the  hour.  It  was  a  systematic  attack'  on  the  conscience  of 
the  nation,  as  part  of  this  general  crusade  against  human 
rights  and  the  manhood  of  the  nation.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
since  the  days  of  the  Jewish  king  who  "  made  Israel  to 
sin,"  there  was  ever  a  more  deliberate  and  determined  as- 
sault upon  the  religious  convictions  and  scruples  of  a  people. 
As  if  by  some  concerted  plan  and  prearranged  system  of  meas- 
ures, the  leaders  who  had  consummated  their  purpose  in  Con- 
gress now  directed  their  efforts  on  the  wider  theatre  of  tlie 
nation  itself.  As  auxiliaries  in  their  fell  work,  they  counted 
first  and  foremost  the  politicians  and  presses  of  the  entire 
Democracy  of  the  North,  and  of  those  Northern  Whigs  who 
gave  their  confidence  to  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration.  They 
relied,  too,  on  tlic  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  moneyed 
classes,  who  recognized  the  commercial  importance  of  South- 
ern products  and  Southern  trade.  Always  sensitive  to  any 
disturbing  influences,  these  classes  had  been  specially  affected 
by  the  agitations  accompanying  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
measures,  as  they  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  tlireats  and 
arrogant  conduct  of  their  Southern  patrons,  correspondents, 
and  debtors.  Thus,  stimulated  by  both  the  hope  of  gain  and 
the  fear  of  loss,  too  many  business  men  hastened  to  give  in 
their  own  adhesion,  and  to  join  in  this  general  onslaught  that 
was  to  be  made. 

Marchmg  at  the  head  of  this  movement  wa^  Daniel  We^ 
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vter.    In  Beeming  frenzy,  he  not  only  turned  his  back  upon 
the  associations  of  his  past  life,  but  he  dared  dangers  of  wliich 
he  had  once  expressed  the  greatest  dread,  while  he  sought  to 
^^rsuade  noon  to  do  the  very  things  against  which  he  had  often 
hurled  his  fierce  and  massive  invectives.    In  his  Plymouth 
oration  he  had  warned  the  pulpit  against  silence  on  the  sin  of 
slavery ,  and  declared  that  whenever  or  wherever  it  was  "silent 
irithin  the  liearing  of  it«  voice,  it  is  false  to  its  trust."     In  his 
vpeech  in  Niblo's  Garden,  in  1887,  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  he  had  said  of  that  measure :  "  It  has  arrested  the 
Teligious  feelings  of  the  country ;  it  has  taken  strong  hold  of 
the  consciences  of  men.    He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  little  con- 
Tersant  with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  a  very  errone- 
WB  conception  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  supposes 
"ttat  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled  with  or  despised." 
And  yet  of  this  very  rashness  he  was  signally  guilty,  and, 
^ore  than  any  other  American,  living  or  dead,  sought  to  per- 
vade the  pulpit  to  be  "  false  to  its  trust." 

He  spent  a  portion  of  the  October  and  November  of  1850  in 

addressing  Union  meetings,  writing  letters,  and  counselling  the 

policy  of  expurgating  the  Whig  party  of  all  abolition  heresies. 

*  Ordinary  party  questions,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  "  seem  to 

k*^  lost  their  importance  in  his  estimation  ;  old  party  preju- 

^oes  he  is  gradually  sloughing  off,  and  he  appears  quite  willing 

^  take  the  leadership  of  a  grand  Union  party."     He  wrote  to 

^t  was  familiarly  called  the  Castle  Garden  meeting,  held  on 

fte  80th  of  October.    He  lauded  the  compromise  measures  and 

^^wwelled  obedience  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  though  he  did 

*Hrt  approve  its  fundamental  principle,  because  it  had  received 

tte  sanction  of  the  government  and  had  become  "  the  law  of 

^  land."     He  also  distinctly,  not  to  say  snecringly,  affirmed 

^^ "  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  set  up,  or  affect  to  set  up,  his 

own  conscience  as  above  the  law."    The  pretence  that  the 

people  may,  he  wrote,  "saps  the  foundation  of  our  government 

tod  is  itself  a  perfect  absurdity."    Nor  would  he  allow  them 

tte  poor  consolation  of  attempting  to  change  the  law  which 

flieir  consciences  condemned,  for  he  added :  "  While  all  are 

bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  wise  and  well-disposed 

VOL.  II.  40 
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citizens  will  forbear  from*  renewing  past  agitation  and  rekin- 
dling the  flames  of  useless  and  dangerous  controversy/'  So 
completely  had  he  gone  over  to  the  enemy  himself,  and  so  ' 
hopeless  was  the  bondage  to  which  he  sought  to  reduce  even 
those  who  remembered  and  regarded  the  counsels  of  his  earlier 
and  better  days. 

Mr.  Clay  was  of  course  active.  An  opportunity  was  soon 
given  him  by  an  invitation  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  agitating  question.  He  spoke  with  much  self- 
gratulation  of  the  compromise  measures,  of  their  healing  in- 
fluence on  the  country,  and  of  his  agency  therein.  Address- 
ing Southern  men,  now  that  no  Northern  men  were  there  to 
be  cajoled  into  the  support  of  his  measures,  he  was  more  out- 
spoken and  presumably  more  frank  than  he  had  been  in  Con- 
gress. He  claimed  the  passage  of  those  measures  as  substan- 
tially "  a  Southern  triumph."  Of  California  he  said,  "  nei- 
ther party  had  carried  or  lost."  Of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  he 
affirmed  that  "  the  wishes  of  the  South  have  prevailed."  Con- 
cerning Texas  he  claimed  that  the  South  had  got  the  lion's 
share.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  a  Southern  triumph.  And 
even  the  only  pretended  concession,  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
traffic  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  characterized  "  as  a 
measure  equally  demanded  by  the  honor,  dignity,  and  true  in- 
terest of  both  the  North  and  the  South."  He  denounced  dis- 
union, and  said  the  meeting  at  Nashville  was  "  a  second  edi- 
tion of  tlie  Hartford  convention."  He  said  there  might  spring 
up  a  new  party  if  the  Abolition  agitation  was  continued ;  bat 
there  would  tlien  be  but  two  parties,  the  one  for  and  the  other 
against  the  Union.  The  President  also  joined  in  the  same 
effort.  He  pledged,  not  to  say  prostituted,  his  high  office  to 
the  execution  of  the  law,  and  deprecated  all  sectional  agittr 
tion,  especially  that  which  called  in  question  or  put  in  jeopardy 
Southern  institutions. 

The  Democratic  leaders  were  no  less  active  in  the  same 
direction.  Mr.  Buchanan  addressed  a  letter  to  a  Union-sav- 
ing meeting  in  Philadelphia,  deprecating  all  agitation  of  iho 
slavery  question,  and  speaking  regretfully  of  the  fact  that  the 
mails  were  used  for  the  transmission  of  what  he  was  pleased 
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to  stigmatize  as  ^'  incendiary  docnmeHfcs."  Mr.  Dallas  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain.  Indeed,  all  the  addresses  of  that  meeting, 
said  one,  "  were  remai'kable  only  for  disregard  of  the  right 
and  their  failure  in  even  an  allusion  to  the  morality  of  the 
question  at  issue."  General  Cass  threw  himself  into  the 
Breach,  and,  though  much  to  his  personal  and  political  detri- 
ment, signalized  himself  in  his  effoils  in  the  same  behalf. 
Mr.  Douglas  and  General  Shields  gave  no  equivocal  support 
to  the  measures,  all  and  singly,  of  the  disastrous  compromise 
and  its  promised  results. 

But  there  were  those  who,  though  accepting  the  results,  ridi- 
culed the  process  by  which  they  were  secured.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  Clayton,  General  Taylor's  Secretary  of  State.  He 
scouted  the  idea  that  there  had  ever  been  any  special  danger, 
or  that  the  country  had  been  saved  by  any  special  virtue  in  the 
compromise  measures,  which  were,  he  considered,  incongruous 
tod  umiecessarily  brought  together,  and  which  "  for  six 
months  stuck  fast,  and  could  neither  get  in  nor  out,"  though, 
had  they  been  taken  up  separately  and  passed,  Congress  and  the 
nation  would  have  been  saved  six  months'  unnecessary  alarm. 
Hr*  Benton  took  substantially  the  same  view,  declared  the 
"  Omnibus  Bill "  to  have  been  a  blunder,  and  contended  that 
each  of  its  respective  measures  might  have  been  taken  up 
separately  and  passed  on  its  own  individual  merits. 

Most  of  the  Southern  men,  however,  had  another  object  to 
•im  at.  Tliat  was  to  quiet  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
rf  disunion,  which  they  had  so  freely  discussed  as  the  alterna- 
tive of  success,  and  to  quell  the  incipient  uprisings  of  rebel- 
Bon  which  their  revolutionary  teachings  had  caused.  Having 
jained,  through  threats  of  secession,  their  purpose,  Toombs, 
StqAens,  and  Cobb  in  Georgia,  King  and  Clemens  in  Alabama, 
aod  Downs  in  Louisiana,  became  at  once  apostles  of  peace  and 
friends  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clemens  remarked  that  they  had 
Med  harsh  words  when  they  were  needed ;  but  he  intimated 
that  they  were  not  needed  then.  "A  majority  in  Congress,"  he 
•iid,  and  he  had  too  much  occasion  for  saying  it,  '^had  yielded 
more  than  any  majority  had  ever  before  yielded  to  a  minority.'* 
In  this  effort  Mr.  Berrien,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
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End  who  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  satisfy  both  the  u 
ionists  and  disunionists  of  Georgia,  engaged,  but  he  so  f 
failed  of  his  purpose  as  not  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate. 

Among  the  agencies  employed  to  carry  forward  the  purpos 
of  these  leaders  was  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  especial 
in  the  cities  and  centres  of  influence.  Of  this  character  w 
an  immense  meeting  on  the  30th  of  October,  in  Castle  Gi 
den,  called  by  thousands  of  the  mercantile  and  profcssioi 
men  of  New  York.  The  mayor  presided.  General  Scott  a 
leading  members  of  the  bar  addressed  the  crowded  and  cxcit 
auditory.  It  was  composed  of  both  parties,  and  the  spirit 
its  addresses  and  resolutions  was  well  given  in  the  closL 
resolution,  which  expressed  tlie  thought  that  they  regard 
their  "  obligations  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  suj 
rior  to  the  tics  of  any  of  the  political  parties  to  which  they  mi 
have  hitherto  belonged."  It  was  this  resolution  which  U 
Webster  commended  "  in  an  especial  and  emphatic  manner  1 
every  dictate  of  my  understanding,  and  I  embrace  it  witli  fi 
purpose  of  heart  and  mind."  It  was  said  by  a  contemporai 
that  this  resolution  and  indorsement  evidently  looked  "  to 
purpose  of  fonning  a  new  party  out  of  the  worst  portions  c 
tlic  other  two,  which  may  give  another  presidential  possibilil 
to  desperate  politicians."  In  it,  too,  is  found  a  key  to  the  hi 
tory  of  tliat  meeting,  and  to  the  purposes  of  the  large  proportio 
of  the  community  it  represented.  The  compromise  measun 
were  indorsed  and  their  faithful  and  efficient  execution  impel 
iously  demanded.  A  Union-saving  committee  of  one  hundr© 
members  was  appointed.  Money  was  largely  contributed 
George  Wood,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  bar,  tlH 
presiding  officer  of  the  meeting,  and  other  eminent  lawjcrBi 
were  employed  as  volunteer  counsel  to  aid  in  securing  the  f^ 
dition  of  alleged  fugitives.  Merchants  declining  to  sign  the 
call  for  that  meeting  or  to  give  in  their  adherence  to  its  pdicj 
were  proscribed  and  their  names  enrolled  on  the  "  black  list 
Cupidity  and  cowardice  reigned.  Men  shamelessly  vaunted 
their  own  subserviency,  and  meanly  turned  informers  againsi 
their  neiglibors.  It  was  this  proscription  that  drew  fwo 
Bowen  and  McNamee,  eminent  silk-merchants  of  that  city,  tb 
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Quml^  avowal,  so  often  quoted  and  commended :  ^^  We  wish  it 
to  be  diatinctly  understood  that  our  goods,  and  not  our  princi* 
ides,  are  in  the  market." 

Near  the  close  of  the  month  of  November  tlic  citizens  of 
Boston  held  a  siipilar  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  called  by  the 
saxae  daasea  and  prompted  by  the  same  spirit.  The  speeches 
were  made  by  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  and  Rufus  Choate,  Whigs, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Hallett  and  Samuel  D.  Bradford,  Democrats. 
Mr.  Curtis  made  a  constitutional  argument  in  defence  of  the 
right  of  Massachusetts  to  exclude  foreigners  from  her  soil,  if, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  was  deemed  important  or  neces- 
saiy.  He  ignored  entirely  the  question  of  its  morality,  and 
treated  it  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  merely.  Mr. 
Choate  exhausted  the  marvellous  powers  of  his  peculiar  elo- 
quence in  depicting  tlie  imminent  dangers  which  threatened 
the  land,  and  in  making  apparent  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  hazardous  agitation  of  the  great  questions  at  issue. 
The  Democratic  speakers  spoke  in  the  same  strain  and  mani- 
^y  with  tha  same  purpose.  Mr.  Hallett  denounced  as  moral 
ti«l3on  tlie  avowals  that  the  law  was  not  to  be  executed  in 
Haasachusetts.  "  It  is,"  he  said, ''  revolution,  or  it  is  treason. 
B  it  only  resists  the  law  and  obstructs  its  officers  it  is  treason, 
lod  he  who  risks  it  must  risk  hanging  for  it."  Similar  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Philadelphia  and  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
ttiontry,  in  wliich  the  virtue  of  slave-catching  seemed  to  be  the 
theme  of  general  laudation,  the  subject  of  the  most  impas- 
fioaed  appeals,  as  if  patriotism  had  resolved  itself  into  a  will- 
^esa  to  hunt  f natives,  and  one's  love  of  country  was  to  be 
Bteasured  by  his  disregard  of  God's  law  and  his  indiiference  to 
tte  claims  of  humanity. 

la  tliis  sad  work  of  demoralization,  in  tins  crusade  against 
the  conscience  and  convictions  of  the  people,  it  was  felt  to  be 
tt  essential  auxiliary  that  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of 
idigious  teachers  should  be  secured,  and  that  the  sanctions  of 
the  gospel  sliould  bo  added  to  the  pretended  claims  of  patriot- 
ian.  Unfortunately,  and  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
iogitive  and  his  friends,  sucli  men  were  not  wanting.  In  the 
lug^  places  of  the  Church  and  in  the  institutions  of  learning 
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not  a  few  were  found  ready  to  respond  to  these  seductive  aj 
peals.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  these  wa 
Moses  Stuart,  the  leading  professor  of  the  theological  seminar 
at  Andovcr,  and  deemed  the  father  of  Hebrew  literature  i; 
America.  Appealed  to  and  persuaded,  he  signed  a  letter  thani 
ing  Mr.  Webster  for  his  advocacy  of  the  compromise  measures 
At  the  solicitation,  too,  of  the  latter,  he  prepared  a  labored  an 
voluminous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Conscience  and  the  Constiti 
tion,"  in  which  this  iniquitous  Act  was  vindicated  and  the  dut 
of  supporting  it  enjoined.  The  action  of  this  learned  and  Icac 
ing  scholar  and  divine  excited  profound  regret  and  astonisl 
ment,  especially  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  sat  at  his  fee 
and  studied  the  sacred  volume  under  his  guidance. 

Another  leading  scholar  and  divine,  who  wielded  a  com 
manding  influence  in  the  same  denomination,  was  also  per 
suaded  to  lend  the  support  of  his  great  name  and  advocacy  t 
the  cruel  enactment.     Nathaniel  Taylor,  principal  of  the  theo 
logical  department  of  Yale  College,  addressed  a  Union-savinj 
meeting  at  New  Haven,  which  was  but  an  echo  of  that  held  at 
Castle  Garden.     He  deprecated  agitation  and  counselled  obe- 
dience.    He  declared  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discoTer 
that  the  article  in  the  Constitution  for  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tives "  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  the  law  of 
nations,  or  to  the  will  of  God."     He  labored  to  show,  and 
claimed  that  he  had  shown,  that  it  was  lawful  to  deliver  ap 
fugitive  slaves  "  for  the  high,  the  gi'eat,  the  momentous  inter- 
ests of  the  Southern  States."    Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  Unitarian  clergy,  asserted  that  it  was  a 
high  duty  to  return  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  he  would  rather 
send  "  his  own  brother  and  child  into  slavery  "  than  to  fico 
the  Union  dissolved.    Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  of  Brooklyn,  a  leading 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  not  only  defended  the  Pugitiva Slave 
Act,  but  poured  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  who  were  bravely  condemning  it.    "  Wliat » 
number  of  clergymen,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  linc,"l* 
exclaimed,  "  have  all  of  a  sudden  become  such  great  constita- 
tional  lawyers !     Never  tefore  was  anything  like  it !    It  is  » 
modern  miracle !     How  amazingly  these  profound  legalists, 
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these  clergymen  jurists,  would  adorn  the  high  courts  of  the 
country  if  they  would  consent  to  take  their  scats  upon  the 
lencli!  The  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  these  clergymen  judges  have  done 
their  duty  for  them  in  advance.  Benevolent  men  these 
clergymen !  "  Surely,  such  sarcastic  and  bitter  words  breathe 
rather  the  spirit  of  the  slave  plantation  than  of  the  pulpit. 

Large  numbers  of  clergymen,  especially  in  the  cities,  were 
thus  indorsing  the  act  and  counselling  submission.  Their 
discourses  were  published  by  the  New  York  Union-saving 
committee  and  other  affiliated  organizations,  and  sent,  some- 
times under  the  frank  of  members  of  Congress,  to  different 
portions  of  the  country,  to  quiet  troubled  consciences,  silence 
doubtful  minds,  appease  slaveholders,  promote  the  interests 
rf  conservative  politicians,  and  increase  the  Southern  trade. 
Before  these  combined  influences  something  of  the  zeal  and 
indignation  expressed  against  the  compromise  measures  in 
general  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  in  particular  disappeared. 
Many  men  were  persuaded  to  receive  opinions  thus  indorsed, 
^hich  their  own  unbiassed  reason  and  conscience  would  have 
•t  once  rejected.  And  so  it  happened  that  pecuniary  inter- 
ttts  and  political  necessities,  receiving  such  aid  from  relig- 
ions teachers,  were  allowed  a  controlling  influence,  instead 
of  being  subordinated  to  the  higher  claims  of  justice  and 
kunanity. 

While  the  nation  was  deeply  agitated  by  these  public  demon- 
•bitions,  arguments,  and  appeals  for  and  against  the  Fugitive 
Save  Act,  the  same  Congress  that  had  enacted  the  obnoxious 
measure  reassembled.  President  Fillmore,  in  his  message, 
W  only  gave  a  general  indorsement  of  the  compromise  meas- 
^09i  as  "  a  final  adjustment,"  but  he  singled  out  this  act  for 
■pedal  mention.  He  urged  upon  Congress  the  vital  impor- 
*»nce  of  its  faithful  enforcement,  and  gave  his  assurance  that 
ttere  should  be  no  hesitation  on  his  part  in  the  fullest  exer- 
W  of  his  powers  to  that  end.  Indeed,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  commit  his  party  and  the  government  unequivocally  to  its 
lQ|qx>rt. 
An  acrimonious  debate  ensued.    The  cause  of  liberty  was 
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not  without  earnest  advocates.  Mr.  Giddinga  asserted  tha 
people  could  not  be  compelled  by  the  cannon  or  the  bayonc 
to  lend  their  aid  to  the  execution  of  such  an  act.  ^'  The  faj 
mers  of  Ohio,"  he  said, "  will  never  turn  out  to  chase  tli 
panting  fugitive;  tliej  will  never  be  metamorphosed  int 
bloodliounds  to  track  him  to  his  hiding-place,  and  seize  an 
drag  him  out  to  deliver  him  to  his  tormentors.  They  may  I 
shot  down;  the  cannon,  bayonet,  and  sword  may  do  thei 
work  upon  them  ;  they  may  dx'own  the  fugitive  in  the  blood  c 
freemen :  but  never  will  freemen  stoop  to  the  degradation  c 
catching  slaves,"  This  expressed  confidence,  however,  in  th 
unwillingness  of  the  people  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  executioi 
of  this  revolting  statute,  was  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facta 
Under  the  teachings  of  both  statesmen  and  divines,  larg 
numbers  were  led  to  the  belief  that  the  execution  of  this  crinc 
inal  law  involved  no  moral  guilt,  and  tliat  their  fealty  to  hu 
man  enactments  was  superior  to  the  claims  of  humanity  an 
the  liighcr  law. 

In  Jaimary,  Mr.  Clay  presented  petitions  for  the  more  e 
fectual  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade.  He  spoke  ^ 
the  evils  of  the  traffic  and  of  the  need  of  its  suppression 
Commending  the  transportation  of  free  negroes  to  Africa,  1 
thought  glorious  results  would  be  attained  if  all  agitatlc 
should  cease,  and  the  people  should  all  unite  in  removing  fr^ 
people  of  color,  who  must  ever  remain  here  a  degrade^ 
corrupt,  and  dissolute  class,  to  the  shores  of  Africa.  £ 
introduced  a  resolution  in  favor  of  making  more  efifectual  pr 
visions  to  prevent  the  employment  of  American  vessels  bX 
seamen  in  the  slave-traffic. 

Mr.  Hale,  in  response,  read  the  pledge,  signed  by  Mr.  Clfi 
and  other  members  of  Congress,  just  published,  pledgfi^ 
themselves  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  compromises  as  a  fin^ 
settlement,  and  pledging  themselves  to  support  no  man  fo 
office  known  to  be  opposed  to  them  and  to  the  renewal  of  sta^ 
ery  agitation.  He  reminded  the  Senate  that  he  had  noticed 
that  whenever  the  North  had  been  pushed  to  the  wall,  sofl* 
very  pious  and  worthy  gentlemen  had  been  seized  with  Bpt** 
modic  horrors,  and  that  their  humanity  and  pliilanthropj  bad 
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found  vent  against  the  foreign  slave-trade.  He  notified  Mr. 
Clay  and  other  Senators  tliat  he  could  not  permit  them  to 
agitate,  while  they  were  pouring  out  denunciations  upon  every 
one  who  entertained  opinions  differing  from  their  own. 

The  popular  feeling,  too,  found  voice  and  expression  on  tha 
floor  of  Congress,  in  numerous  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act.  One  having  been  presented  by  Mr, 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Atchison  of  Missouri  to  recon- 
sider that  vote,  a  spirited  debate  sprang  up.  Mr.  Seward 
maintained  that  the  right  of  petition  should  be  lield  sacred, 
lie  declared  that  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  members  of 
that  body  *'  who  never  introduced  the  agitating  subject  of 
slavery  here.''  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  contented  to 
leave  the  compromise  measures  '•  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  abide  their  judgment  and  the  test  of  time  and 
truth."  Petitions  were  also  presented  by  Mr.  Hale  in  the 
S<5nate,  ])raying  for  modification  or  repeal.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  law  was  a  reproach  to  the  civilization  of  the 
age,  a  perfect  burlesque  on  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  essentially  modified  or  repealed.  Mr.  Butler  of  South 
Carolina  declared  he  was  tired  of  casting  impediments  into 
the  stream  of  slavery  agitation ;  that  they  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  put  a  maniac  to  sleep  by  lullabies,  as  to  attempt  to 
restrain  it.  Mr.  Hale,  in  rci)ly,  said  that  agitation  was  the 
great  element  of  life.  It  gave  birth  to  the  Revolution  and  to 
the  Constitution.  "  There  arc  many  errors,"  he  continued, 
*•  which  require  agitation  ;  and  nol)ody  but  those  who  arc  Img- 
ging  fatal  errors  have  anything  to  fear  from  that  life-giving 
clement,  which  will  impart  its  healing,  as  did  the  waters  of 
the  pool  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  when  the  angeL 

had  gone  down  and  stirred  the  waters As  for  myself, 

I  glory  in  the  name  of  agitator."  Mr.  Foote  expressed  the 
thought  there  was  little  agitation  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  that,  if  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  read  the 
Scriptures  more  attentively,  and  act  upon  the  pure  models  of 
genuine  l)enevolencc  and  apostolic  wisdom,  he  would  no  longer 
be  an  agitator. 

TOL.   II.  41 
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In  the  House,  Horace  Mann  spoke  with  his  usual  vigor,  re- 
search, and  logical  power.  Perhaps  that  unrighteous  statute 
was  never  more  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  tests  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  the  conflict  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
with  that  '^  law  whose  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God  "  and 
whose  *^  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  World ''  more  fully  ex- 
posed. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

WORKINGS  OP  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  ACT. 

Its  craelty  of  purpose  and  execution.  —  Cases  at  Columbia  and  Elkton.  —  Htn- 
nah  Dellani.  —  Judge  Kane's  cruel  course.  —  William  and  Ellen  Crafts.  — 
Prompt  and  heroic  conduct  of  Dr.  Bowditch  and  Theodore  Parker.  —  Judge 
Grier.  —  Commissioner  Ingraham.  —  Jerry  rescue.  —  Trial  and  acquittal  of 
Castner  Han  way.  —  Case  of  Shadrach.  —  Trial  and  rescue.  —  Resolutions  of 
Mr.  Clay.  —  Action  of  the  President.  —  Speeches  of  Clay,  Hale,  Chase,  Doug- 
las, and  Jefferson  Davis.  —  Mr.  Douglas's  charge  against  some  members 
of  Congress.  —  Trial  of  /rescuers.  —  Circumstances  of  acquittal.  —  Thomas 
Simnis.  — Chains  around  court-house.  — Trial.  —  Given  up.  —  His  fati^.  — 
Finally  delivered  by  Union  anny.  —  Public  meetings.  —  Meeting  and  speeches 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  —  Unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  legislature. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
general  effect  upon  the  country  of  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act.  It  now  remains  to  trace  its  workings,  as  greedy, 
cruel,  and  callous  men  sought  to  reduce  to  practice  its  stern 
and  inhuman  provisions.  It  is  a  sad  story,  of  which  but 
hints  can  be  given  ;  a  fearful  and  bloody  tragedy,  with  a 
nation  for  its  theatre  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  acts 
and  actors,  which  volumes  only  could  fully  narrate  or  ade- 
quately represent.  The  act  itself  was  a  savage  monster, 
trampling  remorselessly  on  its  unfortunate  victims,  regardless 
of  their  cries,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
friends,  to  whom  were  often  meted  out  measures  hardly  less 
harsh  and  relentless  than  was  the  fate  of  the  victims  them- 
selves. Sometimes  its  execution  was  brief  and  decisive, — 
a  case  of  individual  cruelty  and  outrage,  known  only  to  few 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  sufferer.  At  other  times 
it  involved  numbers,  even  courts  and  legislatures.  Congress 
and  tlie  Executive  of  the  nation.  Sometimes,  generally  in- 
deed, its  ministers  of  injustice  and  vengeance  were  all  too 
successful  in  their  infamous  raids  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
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man ;  occasionally,  though  too  rarely,  they  failed,  the  tables 
were  turned,  the  victim  escaped,  and  the  pursuer  fell  into  the 
toils  he  had  prepared  for  another.  Examples  only  of  these 
different  modes  of  its  execution  can  be  given. 

In  April,  1851,  two  officers  —  one  from  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  other  from  Baltimore — arrived  at  the  town 
of  Columbia,  in  the  former  State,  in  pursuit  of  William  Smith, 
an  alleged  fugitive  from  slavery.  He  had  resided  in  that 
place  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 
The  officers  seized  him  while  at  work.  Endeavoring  to  es- 
cape, lie  was  shot  by  the  Baltimore  official  and  expired  in- 
stantly.  Though  there  were  a  dozen  colored  men  near  at 
hand,  there  was  no  attempt  at  rescue,  and  the  murderer  was 
allowed  to  escape.  The  occurrence,  however,  seemed  to  pro- 
duce very  little  excitement,  though  the  legislature  of  Maryland 
did  appoint  a  commission  to  collect  the  facts  and  to  confer 
with  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  respecting  it.  But  no 
results  followed.  The  outrage  was  huslicd  up,  and  soon 
forgotten,  except  by  the  sufferers,  widowed  and  orphaned 
by  that  murderous  shot. 

A  noted  kidnapper  from  Elkton,  Maryland,  called  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Miller,  in  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  seized  a  colored  girl,  claiming  her  as  liis  pris- 
oner. In  spite  of  the  earnest  protest  of  Mrs.  Miller  that  she 
was  free,  he  took  her  to  a  carriage,  an  accomplice  being  in 
waiting.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Miller  came  up,  and,  thought 
threatened  with  instant  death,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  con — 

• 

summation  of  the  infamous  attempt.  But  the  kidnappers  sue — 
ceeded  in  reaching  Baltimore,  and  in  placing  the  girl  in  one  o; 
the  disgraceful  slave-pens  of  that  city.  Some  friends  of  h 
manity  succeeded,  however,  in  bringing  lier  case  before  tl»  ^ 
courts.  Tlio  kidnappers  failed  to  establish  their  claim,  an  — 
she  was  released.  Mr.  Miller  started  for  his  home,  but  w 
not  permitted  to  reach  it.  lie  was  found  the  next  day,  abo 
nine  miles  from  the  city,  suspended  from  a  tree.  Being 
trustworthy  man,  those  best  acquainted  with  him  were  f%^< 
slowest  to  believe  him  a  suicide ;  and  they  adopted  the  gencw^a/ 
impression  tliat  ho  had  been  foully  murdered.     The  govemoi" 
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of  Pennsylvania  made  a  requisition  on  the  governor  of  Mary- 
land for  tlie  kidnapper.  The  latter,  however,  escaped  a  trial 
through  the  false  testimony  of  a  witness,  who  swore  th^t  Mr. 
Miller  had  admitted  the  girl  was  a  slave,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nottingham  testified  that  they  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  and  her  parents  for  twenty  years. 

Another  case,  still  more  revolting,  if  less  sanguinary,  re- 
vealing alike  the  brutality  of  the  law  and  of  those  who  stood 
ready  to  execute  it,  transpired  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring 
of  1851.  Ilannah  Dellam  was  brought,  on  the  charge  of  be- 
ing a  fugitive,  before  Justice  Kane  of  Philadelphia,  —  a  judge 
who  more  than  once  disgraced  both  himself  and  the  judiciary 
by  his  cruel  renderings  of  the  law.  She  was  in  the  condition 
to  which  the  common  law  extends  its  mercy,  oven  in  a  case  of 
murder,  so  that  the  unborn  and  innocent  may  not  be  put  in 
jeopardy.  In  this  case  lier  counsel  cited  precedents  directly 
in  point ;  but  Judge  Kane  was  deaf  alike  to  the  demands  of 
the  law,  tlie  claims  of  humanity,  and  the  suggestions  of  de- 
cency, lie  prolonged  the  session  of  the  court  into  the  night,  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  child  being  born  in  the  free 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  the  slave  State  of  Maryland. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  monotony  of  gloom  was  relieved 
by  some  plca^sant  episode,  in  which  the  heroism  and  strategy 
of  the  pursued  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  the  pursuer  were  foiled.  Of  this  character  were  the 
escape  of  William  and  Ellen  Crafts  of  Georgia,  and  tlic  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  arrest  and  return  them  to  bondage.  Ellen, 
whose  complexion  was  very  light,  dressed  herself  in  male 
attire,  and  personated  a  young  planter,  afflicted  with  consump* 
tive  tendencies,  on  his  way  north  to  obtain  medical  advice. 
William  was  a  negi*o,  without  admixture  of  blood ;  and  ho 
acted  the  part  of  a  family  servant,  greatly  devoted  to  his 
young  master.  They  took  the  public  routes,  mingled  with  the 
passengers,  and  arrived  safely  in  Massachusetts,  where  they 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  the  slave.  The 
slave-hunter  not  only  failed  in  his  attempt,  but  the  attempt 
itself  to  arrest  them,  which  was  made  in  October,  1850, 
excited  the  deepest  interest,  raised  up  for  them  friends,  and 
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« 

procured  for  them  aid,  Avliich  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of 
their  pursuers  aud  in  their  escape  to  England.  And  not  only 
did  they  escape,  but  those  who  sought  their  re-enslavemcnt 
became  the  objects  of  sucli  uncomfortable  notoriety  in  Boston 
that  they  were  followed  in  the  streets,  pointed  out  as  slavc- 
liuntcrs,  waited  upon  at  their  hotel,  and  advised  to  leave  wliile 
they  were  unmolested. 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  learning  that  Hughes  and  Knight 
were  hi  the  city  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  informed  Mrs. 
George  S.  Hillard  —  a  friend  of  not  only  the  Crafts,  but  of 
fugitives  generally  —  of  the  fact.  She  at  once  communicated 
the  facts  to  them.  Crafts  armed  and  barricaded  himself  in  his 
sliop,  declaring  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive.  Ellen 
was  taken  out  of  the  city  to  the  home  of  Ellis  Gray  Loriug. 
But,  fearing  that  she  would  not  be  safe  there  from  the  kid- 
nappers, Theodore  Parker  took  her  to  his  own  home  and  kept 
her  there  until  the  slave-hunters  had  left  the  city.  Mr.  Par- 
ker armed  Iiimself  and  put  his  house  in  a  state  of  defence. 
"  For  two  weeks,"  he  said,  "  I  wrote  my  sermons  with  a 
sword  in  the  open  drawer  under  my  inkstand,  and  a  pistol  in 
the  flap  of  tlie  desk,  loaded  and  ready,  with  a  cap  on  the  nip- 
ple." Before  William  Crafts  fled  from  the  United  States  to 
England  they  were  married  by  Mr.  Parker  according  to  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  He  gave  William  a  sword,  and  told 
him  of  his  "  manly  duty  "  "  to  defend  the  life  and  liberty  of 
Ellen,"  and  gave  them  both  a  Bible  to  be  "  a  symbol  of  their 
spiritual  culture." 

Henry  Garnett  of  Philadelphia  was  brought  before  Judge 
Grier,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
compelled,  however,  on  the  evidence,  to  decree  his  discharge. 
But  he  did  it  with  evident  reluctance  ;  for  he  took  occasion  to 
say  that  he  had  gone  to  the  utmost  limit  of  judicial  propriety 
in  explaining  to  the  claimants  what  course  they  ought  to  have 
pursued.  Shortly  afterward,  Adam  Gibson  was  brought  be- 
fore Commissioner  Ingraham  by  George  F.  Albertie,  agent  of 
"William  S.  Knight  of  Maryland.  Gibson  was  ably  defended 
by  David  Paul  Brown  and  William  S.  Pierce  ;  but  the  com- 
missioner accepted  the  evidence  of  Albertie's  perjured  witness- 
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es,  and  Gibson  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  his  claimant.     He 
was  taken  to  the  raih-oad  station  in  the  custody  of  twenty-five 
officers,  headed  by  a  police  marshal,  and  then  conveyed  to 
Haryland.     But  his  alleged  master  franldy  declared  that  he 
was  not  his  slave,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  homo. 
7his  conduct  of  Commissioner  Ingraham  occasioiied  much 
feeling,  and  he  was  sharply  censured ;  though  it  was  this  case 
which  drew  from  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
the  remark  that  "  the  law  had  been  more  than  executed  "  in 
Pliiladelphia.     But  Albertie  became  so  justly  notorious  for  his 
fierce  and  reckless  purpose  to  secure  victims  by  any  and  every 
Cleans,  that  he  was  afterward  arrested  for  kidnapping,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years. 

A  similar  case  was   that  of  Jerry   McHenry,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Jerry  rescue,"  which  occurred  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  in  October,  1851.     He  had  resided  in  that  place 
for  several  years,  but  he  was  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
^^mmissioner  as  a  fugitive  from  slavery.     On  the  trial,  the 
^nt  was  alone  permitted  to  testify,  while  Jerry  was  not  al- 
lowed to  make  any  explanation,  or  to  say  one  word  in  his  own 
^half.     Seizing  his  opportunity,  he  ran  from  the  room  ;  but 
^as  pursued,  overtaken,  and,  although  he  fought  fearfully, 
^^  overpowered.     He  was  thrown  upon  a  wagon  and,  with 
*^o  pohcemen  sitting  upon  him,  taken  back,  frantic  with  rage. 
J^  tlie  mean  time,  there  was  a  meeting  of  some  twenty  or 
^iirty  persons,  among  whom  were  such  men  as  Gerrit  Smith 
*nd  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  to  devise  a  plan  for  his  rescue, 
^^t  which  was  adopted  and  successfully  carried  out  was  to 
^^t  till  evening,  surround  the  court-room,  break  the  doors 
^i  windows,  rush  in,  overpower  the  officers,  in  the  mel3e  take 
"^  prisoner  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  conceal  him  until 
"^  rescuers  were  prepared  to  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
^^t  prostrated  by  the  excitement  and  by  his  exertions,  he 
^^  compelled  to  remain  thus  concealed  for  a  week,  and  was 
•ttbfiequcntly  sent  to  Canada. 

The  United  States  officials,  incensed  at  their  ill-success,  de- 
termined to  punish  those  who  liad  thus  defied  and  defeated 
their  patriotic  zeal.      Eighteen  of  the  best  citizens  of  Syrar 
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cuse  wero  indicted  and  flummoned  to  appear  at  Auburn  to 
answer  for  their  offence.  They  were  escorted  by  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  most  respectable  men  and  women  of  the  place. 
Being  required  to  give  sureties,  William  H.  Seward  promptly 
beaded  the  list,  which  was  speedily  made  up  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  State. 

So  defiant  and  acknowledged  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  in  the  very  place  where  Mr.  Webster  had 
just  declared  that  it  must  be  executed,  rendered  the  "  Jerry 
rescue  "  famous,  and  greatly  incensed  the  friends  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act.  The  United  States  district-attorney  sum- 
moned several  of  the  indicted  to  appear  for  trial  at  Buffalo 
and  Albany.  Although  Smith,  May,  and  Wheaton  publicly 
acknowledged  in  the  papers  that  they  rendered  all  the  assist- 
ance they  could  in  the  rescue  of  Jerry,  and  avowed  their 
readiness  for  trial,  resting  their  defence  upon  the  "  uncon- 
stitutionality and  extreme  wickedness"  of  the  law,  nothing 
came  of  the  attempt. 

But  results  like  these  were  far  from  being  common.    The 
general  rule  was  that  the  fugitive  and  his  friends  were  over- 
borne by  sujierior  force.     He  was  remanded  to  slavery  by 
courts  in   sympathy   with    the  oppressor,  while    they  were 
mulcted  in  fines  and  not  unfrcquently  imprisoned  themselves. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  1851,  a  case  occurred  in  which, 
though  the  fugitive  escaped  and  the  pursuer  fell,  the  friends 
of  the  former  suffered  for  their  simple  purpose  to  help  the 
pursued  and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.     On  that  day^ 
Edward  Gorsuch  of  Maryland,  his  son,  a  party  of  friends,  ani 
a  United  States  officer,  bearing  the  warrant  of  Commissioner' 
Ingraham   of    Philadelphia,   went    to   Christiana,   Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  pursuit  of  a  slave,  believed  to  be  his 
own  son.     They  approached  the  house  of  William  Parker, » 
colored  man,  demanded  the  slave,  and  fired  two  shots  at  the 
house.     An  alarm  was  given,  the  neighborhood  aroused,  and 
several  armed  colored    men   were  soon    upon   the    ground. 
Castncr  Hanway  and  Elijah  Lewis,  of  the  Society  of  FriendB, 
coming  to  the  spot,  endeavored  to'  preserve  the  peace  by  pw- 
auading  both  parties  to  disperse.      The  deputy-marshal  o^ 
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dcrcd  them  to  join  his  posse;  but  they  ui^cd  him  to  withdraw 
his  men  for  llicir  own  Rafcty.  Persisting  in  his  attempt,  Gor- 
•uch  and  two  of  his  party  fired  on  the  colored  men,  who  1X3- 
tarued  tlie  shot,  killing  Gorsuch  himself  and  his  son,  and 
putting  the  i*cst  of  the  pai-ty  to  flight.  While  the  bloody  work 
▼as  iu  progress,  the  fugitive  escaped. 

The  intelligence  of  this  conflict  created  an  intense  excite- 
ment. A  party  of  marines  was  ordered  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, houses  were  visited,  and  several  were  arrested,  among 
whom  were  the  two  Friends,  whose  only  offence  was  a  too 
etmest  endeavor  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  Tlie  pris- 
oners were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  committed  on  charge  of  tvcur 
Bon,  and  the  grand  jury  found  indictments  against  them  for 
that  crime. 

The  trial  of  Castner  Han  way  commenced  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, before  Justice  Grier,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was 
continued  more  than  ten  days.  District-Attorney  Ashmead 
^assisted  by  the  district-attorney  of  Maryland,  and  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  detailed  on  behalf  of  that  State.  Mr.  Hanway  was 
tended  by  lion.  John  M.  Read,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Joseph 
8.  Wis,  and  Theodore  Cuyler.  To  Mr.  Read  was  assigned 
^  leading  part,  and  his  argument  was  one  of  great  learning 
*nd  of  masterly  power.  Judge  Grier  saw  that  the  indictment 
fcf  treason  against  the  peaceful  Quakers,  whose  only  offences 
^re  ail  earnest  attempt  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  persuading 
^h.  parties  to  disperse,  and  a  peremptory  refusal  to  join  the 
•Biailants,  could  not  be  sustained.  His  charge  to  the  jury 
^W  so  clear  that  they  acquitted  the  prisoners  within  ten  min- 
xes after  leaving  their  seats.  The  district-attorney  declined 
to  put  the  other  parties  on  trial. 

Perhaps  the  two  cases  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  which 

attracted  most  attention,  excited  most  deeply  and  widely  the 

piblic  thought  and  feeling,  were  those  of  Simms  and  Shad- 

Wch.    Though  Boston  was  the  centre  of  operation,  the  whole 

State,  and  the  nation  even,  were  more  or  less  agitated  by  their 

progress,  because  the  governments  of  both,  in  their  legislative 

tod  executive  departments,  were  involved. 

In  February,  1851,  Shadrach,  a  colored  waiter  at  the  Corn- 
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hill  Coffee  House,  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  issued  bj 
George  T.  Cui-tis,  United  States  Commissioner,  on  tlie  com- 
plaint of  John  de  Bree  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  purser  in  the 
navy.  Seth  J.  Thomas,  a  Democratic  lawyer,  appeared  for 
the  claimant ;  Samuel  E.  Sewall  and  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  emi- 
nent lawyers,  who  had  twenty  years  before  aided  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  the  New  England  Antislavery  Society,  Charles  G. 
Davis,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Charles  List,  and  Robert  H. 
Morris,  appeared  for  the  alleged  fugitive.  After  the  reading 
of  the  papers,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  he  had  escaped  in 
the  May  preceding,  the  commissioner  postponed  the  further 
consideration  of  the  case  till  the  18th,  and  remanded  the  pris- 
oner to  the  custody  of  the  deputy-marshal.  While  the  counsd 
were  conferring  with  him,  the  stairway  w^as  crowded  with  a 
large  number  of  colored  persons.  After  all  persons  had  re- 
tired but  the  officers,  Charles  G.  Davis  and  Elizur  Wright, 
the  door  was  forcibly  opened  by  a  body  of  colored  men,  under 
the  lead  of  Lewis  Ilayden,  who  acted  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Davis,  the  prisoner  was  seized,  carried  away  in  triumph,  and 
sent  to  Canada,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  The  facts  were  telegraphed  to  Washington, 
with  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  On  the  18th  tha 
President  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  well-dispoeed 
citizens,  and  commanding  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  outrage,  to  aid  and  assist  in  quelling  this  and 
all  similar  combinations,  and  to  assist  in  capturing  the  above- 
named  persons,  while  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  directed  all  military  and  naval  officers  to  yield 
all  practicable  assistance. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  calling  upon  the 
President  to  lay  before  the  Senate  any  infornmtion  in  his  pofr 
session  relating  to  the  rescue  of  the  alleged  fugitive  slave 
Shadrach,  and  to  communicate  what  means  he  has  adopted  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  whether  any  further  legist 
lation  is  required.  Upon  this  resolution  there  arose  an  ex- 
cited and  angry  debate.  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  he  had  been 
"shocked"  and  "  inexpressibly  distressed  "  by  that  act  of  i 
few  negroes  in  Boston,  "  who  possess  no  part  in  our  political 
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sjstem."  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  found  tliat  the  people  were  disposed  at  all 
times  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  country  and  good  order, 
although  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  offensive  even  to  law- 
abiding  people.  Mr.  Clay  again  indignantly  denounced  *''  that 
negro  mob  which  dared  to  lay  their  sacrilegious  hands,  in  tho 
sanctuary  of  justice,  upon  the  very  sword  of  justice  itself,  and 
to  wave  it  over  its  officers  and  ministers."  Mr.  Hale  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  President  would  leave  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  in  Boston  to  the  people  of  that  city,  without 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  army  or  navy.  After  further  de- 
bate, hi  which  several  Senators  participated,  the  resolution 
Tas  adopted. 

Three  days  afterward,  the  President  replied  by  a  special 
message,  in  which  he  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  action 
be  had  taken,  and  also  gave  the  assurance  that  the  law  should 
be  faithfully  executed.  Mr.  Clay  seized  the  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  high  satisfaction  he  felt  in  seeing  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  It  had  been  executed  every- 
where, he  said,  except  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  there  had 
been  a  failure  on  two  occasions.  He  censured  what  he  was 
leased  to  call  the  guilty  parties  "  in  high  or  low  places,  in 
public  or  private,  who  instigated,  incited,  and  stimulated  thoso 
1  poor,  black,  deluded  mortals  and  miserable  wretches."  Mr. 
Hale  thought  the  President  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  had  made 
bis  administration  ridiculous  by  his  proclamation,  and  had 
•ent  them  a  labored  essay  to  vindicate  what  could  not  be  vin- 
dicated. He  looked  upon  the  whole  subject  as  "  entirely  mis- 
pliced,  misconceived,  ill-judged,  impolitic,  improper,  injudi- 
Aus,  and  weak."  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ilalc  irritated  Mr. 
Clay,  who  lost  his  temper,  and  made,  in  reply,  a  personal  and 
Signified  attack. 

Mr.  Chase  said  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Clay, 

Wbo  had  80  vehemently  denounced  agitation  and  agitators, 

ibould  have  furnished,  with  one  exception,  the  occasion  for 

^9trj  debate  on  slavery  during  the  session.     He  maintained 

ttat  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Constitution  in  respect  to 

Ingitives  from  labor  was  a  compact  between  the  States,  to  be 
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executed  by  (he  States,  just  as  other  compacts  in  tho  sa 
article  are  to  be  executed  in  good  faith ;  but  that  cacli  St 
is  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  obligations  and  of  the  j 
ticular  legislation  required  to  fulfil  them.  lie  said  the  Sta 
had  laws  for  the  reclamation  of  escaping  servants,  and  t 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  against  Pcnni 
vania,  had  decided  that  the  States  had  no  constitutio 
power  to  legislate  on  that  subject.  That  decision,  lie  si 
"  swcj)t  the  whole  of  this  legislation  from  the  statute-book 
and  practically  expunged  the  fugitive-slave  clause  from 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  held  white  men  then  within  range 
his  sight  "  responsible  for  the  violation  of  the  law  in  Bo8t< 
It  was  done  under  their  advice,  under  their  teaching,  urn 
their  eanotion,  under  the  influence  of  their  speeches."  ] 
expressed  the  hope  that,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  jium 
ment  would  fall  upon  the  leading  white  conspirators  iii»tci 
of  their  ignorant,  simple-minded,  and  abused  tools  and  iiistr 
ments.  He  charged  the  Abolitionists  with  arming  iicgrw 
with  bowie-knives  and  pistols  to  resist  the  exccutioii  of  tl 
Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Mr.  Clay  alTirmed  that  the  compremise  measures  had  worke 
miracles,  and  that  they  had  made  thousands  of  converts  eve 
among  the  Abolitionists.  "  Peace,"  he  said,  "  has  been  prt 
duced  to  an  extent  surpassing  my  most  sanguine  expedi 
tions."  lie  denounced  the  Abolitionists  as  disunionists.  Mi 
Chase  disavowed  all  connection  with  any  class  of  persons  wb 
desired  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  admitted  thattlier 
were  Abolitionists  who  regarded  the  Constitution  as  at  wa 
with  moral  obligation  and  the  supreme  law ;  but  he  was  nc 
one  of  them.  Jefferson  Davis  held  that  it  was  a  reflcctia 
upon  the -good  faith  of  the  States  which  had  made  a  contiK 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  that  it  had  been  foun 
necessary  to  enact  such  a  law.  He  declared  that  if  the  Stii 
of  Massachusetts  sanctioned  the  action  of  the  negro  mobi 
Boston  she  was  virtually  out  of  the  Union,  and  he  would  tt 
give  a  dollar  to  coerce  her  back.  Foreshadowing  comii 
events  and  his  own  subsequent  career,  he  said  he  would "  1 
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her  go,  go  in  peace,  go  in  good-will,  go  with  all  the  kind  and 
proud  remembrances  which  cluster  around  her  early  liistory." 
The  message  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, which  reported  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  that  fur- 
ther legislation  was  not  neof ssary. 

Five  persons  engaged  in  that  rescue  were  indicted  for  the 
offeijcc.  Among  them  were  John  Scott  and  Lewis  Hayden. 
They  were  tried  before  Judge  Sprague.  Though  an  ablo 
jurist,  his  course  and  bearing  conveyed  the  iin))ression  that 
he  had  predetermined  their  conviction.  They  were  ably  de- 
fended by  John  P.  Hale  and  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  and  tho 
jury  failed  to  agree.  The  jurors  were  required  to  declare  that 
they  held  no  views  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  which  would 
prevent  their  bringing  in  a  verdict^  according  to  the  facts. 
The  evidence  hi  the  case  of  Mr.  Hayden  was  very  strong,  and 
the  judge's  charge  against  liim  very  clear.  His  counsel  were 
surprised  at  the  failure  of  the  jury  to  agree  upon  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Tho  jury,  it  was  understood,  at  first  stood  eleven  for 
toaviction.  Several  years  after  the  trial,  Mr.  Dana  addressed 
I  public  meeting  in  Concord.  At  its  conclusion,  Francis  E. 
Bigelow,  a  citizen  of  that  town,  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Dana 
by  Judge  Hoar,  and  stated  that  he  was  on  the  jury  which 
tried  Hayden,  and  also  that  he  was  the  juror  who  refused  to 
Wnvict.  Referring  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  "  swore 
they  saw  the  prisoner  help  Shadrach  into  a  carriage,  which 
^as  traced  over  Cambridge  bridge,  and  into  West  Cambridge, 
vherehc  was  put  into  another  carriage  and  driven  to  Concord, 
•nd  there  put  into  a  wagon  at  night  and  driven  to  Sudbury," 
ke  said,  "  I  drove  that  wagon  over  to  Sudbury."  Elizur 
"right  and  Charles  G.  Davis,  who  were  present  in  the  court-  ' 
loom  when  Shadrach  was  rescued,  and  the  colored  lawyer, 
Bobert  H.  Morris,  were  put  on  trial,  but  the  government 
utterly  failed  in  the  effort  to  prove  anything  against  them. 

On  the  3d  of  April  of  the  same  year,  Thomas  M.  Simms  was 
Uncstcd  on  a  warrant  issued  by  Commissioner  Curtis,  under 
the  direction  of  Marshal  Tukcy.  In  the  Shadrach  capc  tho 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  had  authorized  the 
dtj  marshal,  under  the  instructions  of  the  mayor,  whenever 
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lie  should  be  informed  by  a  public  officer  of  the  State  or  the 
United  States  that  there  ^as  danger  that  he  would  be  ob- 
structed in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  to  use  the 
police  force  to  support  the  laws  and  maintain  the  public  peace. 
It  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  juty  of  the  police-officer  to 
arrest  fugitive  slaves.     But  Marshal  Tukey  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  that  he  made  the  arrest 
under  the  instructions  of  the  mayor,  to  preserve  the  peace  o£ 
the  city,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  officers  were 
such  bunglers  they  could  not  catch  a  slave  without  exciting  a 
riot.     Simms  was  arrested  under  tlie  false  pretence  of  having 
committed  a  theft,  was  taken  to  the  court-house,  and  there  put 
under  guard.     Intelligence  of  the  arrest  rapidly  spread  over 
the  city,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  prisoner  would 
be  remanded  without  an   opportunity  for  defence.    Indeed, 
Samuel  E.  Sewall,  was  actually  committed  to  the  watch-house 
by  Assistant  United  States  Marshal  Patrick  Riley,  for  simplj 
making  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  trial.     The  court-house 
was  surrounded  with  heavy  chains,  and  a  strong  police  force 
was  put  upon  duty.    The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
their  way  to  their  scats  of  justice,  were  compelled  to  bow  ss 
they  passed  under  these  heavy  chains.     Chief  Justice  Wells, 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  instituted  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  obstructions  put  around   the  building ;  and  Marshal 
Tukey  condescended  to  allow  persons  having  business  with 
the  courts  io  raise  the  chain,  so  that  they  and  the  judge  might 
pass  under  without  stooping.     Hardly  ever  had  power  been 
more  arrogant,  and  never  had  the  humiliation  of  the  citittu* 
of  Boston  been  more  complete. 

Simms  was  claimed  by  James  Potter  of  Georgia.    Seth  J* 
Thomas  appeared   as  counsel  of  claimant,  while  Charles  ft 
Loring  and  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  lawyers  of  eminent  abilitji 
volunteered  their  services  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  and, 
in  connection  with  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  conducted  the  case  with 
great  zeal  and  skill.     Attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  case, 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
the  application  was  argued  by  Mr.  Rantoul  in  an  effort  pro- 
nounced by  friends  and  foes  as  one  of  the  very  highest  order. 
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But  it  was  refused.  A  similar  application  was  also  made  to 
Judge  Sprague  ;  but  it  was  refused.  Justice  Woodbury,  bow- 
ever,  granted  the  application  made  to  him,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  writ  of  common  right.  But  in  the  hearing  before 
him  Judge  Woodbury  decided  not  to  remove  Siinms  from  the 
custody  of  the  marshal.  Commissioner  Curtis  overruled  all 
objections,  and  signed  a  certificate  which  returned  this  ti-em- 
bKng  victim  of  personal  and  public  rapacity  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  master. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  taken  from  his  cell, 
placed  in  the  hollow  square  of  three  hundred  armed  policemen, 
marched  to  Long  Wharf,  and  put  on  board  the  Acorn,  a  ves- 
«d  owned  by  John  H.  Pierson,  a  Boston  merchant.  A  body 
of  militia  was  stationed  in  Faneuil  Hall,  ready  to  render  as- 
•tttance,  if  required ;  but  their  services  were  not  called  into 
i^isition,  as  there  were  few,  other  than  the  members  of  the 
crer-watchful  and  unwearied  Vigilance  Committee,  to  witness 
ttat  mournful  procession. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Savannah,  Simms  was  de- 
liTered  to  an  officer,  handcuffed,  taken  to  jail,  and  whipped. 
After  being  kept  in  a  close  cell  for  two  months  he  was  sent 
tea  slave-pen  at  Charleston,  and  thence  to  a  slave-pen  at  New 
Oricans.  He  was  then  sold  to  a  brick-mason  of  Vicksburg, 
^benoe  he  escaped  in  1863  to  the  besieging  army  of  General 
Qrant,  who  gave  him  transportation  to  the  North. 

During  this  trial  several  public  meetings  were  held.    The 
tot  day  after  the  arrest  there  was  one  on  Boston  Common, 
^ch  was  addressed  by  Wendell  Phillips.     At  an  adjourned 
Meeting  in  the  evening,  at  Tremont  Temple,  an  address  of 
peat  vigor  and  severity  was  delivered  by  Theodore  Parker. 
Jive  days  afterward  there  was  a  convention  at  the  same  place 
^  all  persons  opposed  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.     The  hall 
^crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  the  deepest  feeling 
^  manifested.     Horace  Mann   presided.     He  opened  the 
tteeting  by  expressing  his  "  unspeakable  humiliation  and  re- 
gret "at  the  scenes  then  transpiring  in  Massachusetts.     He 
called  upon  the  people  to  continue,  in  all  constitutional  modes, 
their  opposition  to  the  oppressive  statute.     He  closed  by  say- 
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ing :  "  It  has  been  asked  why  we  are  assembled  here  to< 
and  not  in  the  hall  consecrated  to  Liberty.  It  is  because 
doors  have  been  closed  to  Liberty,  knocking  for  adiniss: 
But  then  there  is  a  mclanclioly  propriety  in  this.  When 
court-house  is  in  chains,  Faneuil  Hall  may  well  be  dumb." 

Speeches  were  made  by  John  G.  Palfrey,  Stcplien  C.  P 
lips,  Anson  Burlingamc,  Henry  Wilson,  Jolm  C.  Park,  Cha 
M.  ElHs,  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  and  others.  Resolutions  w 
adopted  declaring  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  ought  to  be 
mediately  and  forever  .repealed  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
by  word  or  deed  in  remanding  a  fugitive  slave  to  bond; 
without  aiding  to  rob  him  of  an  inalienable  right,  with" 
participating  hi  the  act  of  holding  him  in  slavery,  with( 
sinning  against  Christianity  and  against  God.  On  the  ev« 
ing  of  that  day,  another  and  a  distinct  meeting  was  held 
the  same  place  for  a  like  purpose.  Eloquent  addresses  w 
made  by  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Henry  Channing,  a 
others.  On  the  day  in  which  Simms  was  delivered  up, 
meeting  was  held  in  Washington  Hall,  which  was  address 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Edmuj 
Quincy.  On  the  same  day,  in  several  of  the  neighborii 
towns,  the  bells  were  tolled  and  public  meetings  were  l)cld,  i 
which  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  atn 
cities  conmiitted  under  it  were  severely  criticised  aiid  coi 
demned. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  then  in  session.  I 
the  Senate  Edward  L.  Keyes  presented  the  petition  of  Sinuiu 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  On  motion  < 
Frederick  Robinson,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquu 
whether  the  freedom  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  was  endangcre 
through  the  remissness  of  any  of  its  officers,  and  if  any  1* 
for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  had  been  violated  by  tl 
officers  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  of  the  Commonwealth.  ^^ 
eral  sessions  were  held,  many  witnesses  examined,  and  alarf 
number  of  facts  elicited,  which  were  embodied  in  the  rei)ort< 
the  committee.  Tliat  report,  setting  forth  the  manner  i 
which  the  laws  of  the  State  ^lad  been  violated  by  ^^ 
Eveleth    of   Boston,   Mayor   Bigelow,  and  Marshal  Tukcj 
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concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  the  mayor  should 
not  have  power  to  call  out  the  militia  during  the  session 
of  the  legislature,  or  that  of  the  governor's  council,  or 
when  the  governor  was  in  the  city  ;  and  that  the  act  of  1843 
should  be  extended  to  all  persons  holding  any  office  created 
or  existing  under  any  of  the  statutes  of  tlie  Commonwealth. 
But  the  legislature  failed  to  enact  these  measures. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

COALinOJff  IK  MASSACHUSETTS.  —  ELECTION  OF  KB.  SUMRB. 

Co-operation  between  Democrats  and  Free-Soilers  in  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  Ve^ 
mont.  —  Massachusetts  Democratic  State  convention.  —  Resolutions.  —  Ben- 
jamin F.  Hallett.  —  Proffer  of  the  New  York  Democratic  State  committee  to 
the  Free  Soil  State  committee.  —  Reply.  —  Conventions  at  Rome.  —  Failnn  to 
agree.  —  Conventions  at  Syracuse  and  Utica.  —  Fusion.  —  Massachusetts.  — 
Meeting  at  Adams  House.  —  Majority  opposed  to  the  coalition.  —  Minority  in 
favor.  —  William  Jackson.  —  Campaign  paper.  —  Free  Soil  State  conventioiL 
—  Nominations.  —  Horace  Mann.  —  Middlesex  County  conventions  of  Demo- 
crats and  Free-Soilers.  —  Coalition.  —  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  in  Faneuil  HalL  — 
Letters  of  Palfrey  and  Adams.  —  Triumph  of  coalition.  —  Proposition  of  Free- 
Soilers.  —  Accepted.  —  Mr.  Boutwell  made  governor.  —  Mr.  Sumner  selected 
as  candidate  for  United  States  Senate.  —  Long  struggle.  —  Final  success.  — 
Rantoul  elected  for  short  term.  — Sumner's  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson.  —  Results. 

In  the  year  1848  there  were  thousands  of  Democrats  who 
sympathized,  for  various  reasons,  with  the  Free  Soil  movement, 
though  they  gave  a  reluctant  support  to  General  Cass.  But 
when  the  election  was  over,  and  the  government  had  passed 
from  Democratic  rule,  and  the  Southern  pressure  was  in  some 
measure  lifted  by  both  the  removal  of  the  responsibility  d 
power  and  what  was  deemed  Southern  recreancy  in  desertiiig 
General  Cass  for  General  Taylor,  there  were  many  who  hoped 
that  their  party  would  place  itself  in  better  position.  Thii 
was  specially  manifested  in  Ohio  in  the  organization  of  iti 
legislature,  in  the  election  of  judges,  and  also  in  the  electioa 
of  Mr.  Chase  as  United  States  Senator.  In  Connecticut  the 
Democrats  and  Free-Soilers  combined  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress ;  Mr.  Booth,  who  had  voted  the  Free  Soil 
ticket,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Waldo,  who  had  publicly  in- 
dorsed the  Free  Soil  platform,  being  chosen  members  of  the 
House.  In  Vermont,  too,  a  similar  fusion  was  e£Fectedy  and 
the  Democrats  passed  antislavery  resolutions. 

The  Massachusetts  Democratic  State  convention  met  in 
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Springfield  on  the  19tli  of  September^  1849.  It  consisted  of 
iboot  six  hundred  members,  who  adopted  with  hardlj  a  dis- 
senting Toice,  and  with  general  apfdause,  resolutions  avowing 
opposition  "  to  slarerj  in  every  form  and  color " ;  pronoun- 
cing <'  in  faivor  of  freedom  and  free  soil  wherever  man  lives 
throughout  Ood*s  heritage  " ;  and  declaring  tliat  ^^  slaverj  is 
a  mere  municipal  regulation/'  that  it  ^^  does  not  exist  in  the 

I  Territories  by  municipal  law,''  that  ^'  Congress  has  no  power 
to  institute  it,"  tliat  *^  the  local  laws  of  our  State  can  never 
be  transported  there,"  that  it  "  can  never  exist  there  but  by 

'  local  law  sanctioned  by  Congress."  They  also  declared  tiieir 
opposition  to  the  extaision  of  slavery  to  the  Territories,  and  in 
bvor  of  restricting  it  to  tlie  limits  witliin  which  it  exists  by 
tfae  local  laws  of  the  States.  Those  resolutions  were  drawn 
t^bf  Benjamin  F.  Hallett.  On  his  way  to  the  convention  he 
itad  them  to  Charles  C.  Hazcwcll,  then  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton "  Times,"  and  to  Mr.  Wilson,  then  editor  of  the  Boston 
** Emancipator  and  Republican."  Mr.  Hazewell  was  a  gentle- 
man of  vast  historical  acquisitions,  of  extraordinary  memory, 
ttki  of  pn^ressive  views.  He  approved  of  the  sentiments 
tf  the  resolutions ;  but  he  asked  Mr.  Hallett  what  ihb 
Soothem  Democrats  would  say  to  thenia  To  this  question 
tluit  gendeman  promptly  replied :  ^'  I  do  not  care  what  they 
^r.  We  have  risked  everything  for  them.  They  deserted 
GeiMral  Cass  and  elected  Grencral  Taylor.  They  can  take 
oare  of  themselves  and  we  cau  take  care  of  ourselves."    They 

II  ^vm  indorsed  by  the  Boston  '^  Post "  on  the  mornuig  after  the 
OQa?«ntion,and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  two  minor- 
itf  ptrties  ooold  act  together  on  State  affairs.  Tliero  was  oo- 
operation  m  many  of  the  senatorial  and  representative  dis- 
trictSy  but  it  was  mainly  for  local  purposes.  In  Wisconsin,  too, 
ftert  was  a  like  eo-operation  between  the  Free-Soilers  and  tiio 
JkuocndB^  &o  Democratic  State  convention  passing  a  series 
tf  molutions  of  the  most  thorough  antislavery  character. 

The  New  York  Democratic  State  committee  invited  the  Free 
Soil  State  committee  to  unite  with  them  in  calling  a  union 
eoorention  for  the  nomination  of  a  union  ticket.  In  response 
fle  committee  reiterated  their  convictions  concerning  slavery, 
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declared  it  to  be  a  social  and  political  evil,  avowed  Uid 
tachment  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  stated  that  they  c 
form  110  combinations  that  would  require  its  abaudonir 
They  expressed  their  gratification  that  Democrats  iu  c 
States  were  taking  ground  against  slavery  extension, 
withstanding  this  reply,  tlie  two  parties  met  simultaneo 
in  convention  at  Rome  on  the  IGtli  of  August.  Tlio  D( 
cratic  convention  passed  resolutions  iu  favor  of  tlic  powc 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  anjl  in 
District  of  Columbia,  but  would  not  pass  any  making  slv 
a  test  question.  The  Free  Soil  convention  adopted  resolnt 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Buffalo  platform.  Gomintt 
of  conference  were  appointed,  but  the  Democratic  conven 
refused  to  accept  the  resolutions  of  the  Free  Soil  body,  j 
yet  the  latter,  under  the  lead  of  John  Van  Buren,  propo00 
merge  the  two  conventions  in  one.  But  the  proCcrwai 
clined,  and  the  two  adjourned.  The  Frce-Soilers  immediB 
issued  an  address  to  the  public  in  which  they  arraigned  i 
much  severity  the  course  of  the  Democratic  convention. 

The  Democratic  State  convention  was  held  at  SyTscmi 
the  5th  of  September,  nominated  a  State  ticket,  and,  singi 
ly  enough  in  view  of  what  had  transpired  and  of  their  1 
erto  unsuccessful  efforts  at  union,  proposed  that  the  I 
Soilors  should  name  a  portion  of  the  candidates  to  be  ti 
for,  providing,  however,  that  they  should  be  well-known  S 
ocrats,  and  that  they  should  '^  impose  no  principle  or  te 
upon  the  candidates  ^^  inconsistent  with  the  resdntioi 
adopted  at  Rome  by  the  Democratic  convention,  —  condit 
that  effectually  disfranchised  the  old  members  of  tbe  lib 
party  and  the  forty  thousand  Whigs  who  had  voted  wMi 
Free  Soil  party. 

In  the  Free  Soil,  or  Barnburner,  convention  at  Utici,  1 
the  resolutions  and  the  speeches  were  antislavery  in  diaw 
and  strong  hopes  were  expressed  that  the  Democratic  p 
would  soon  be  found  occupying  that  ground.  In  one  oi 
resolutions  adopted  it  was  declared  to  be  ^'  dishonoraU 
New  York  if  the  Democracy  of  this  great  Commomn 
should  reject  the  teachings  of  her  Tompkins  and  her  Wr 
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tnd  refuse  to  assist  in  this  great  work  of  regeneration,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  Thomas  Jefferson."  "  We 
expect  to  make  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State,"  said  John 
Vtn  Buren,  **  the  great  antislavery  party  of  this  State,  and 
tliroagh  it  to  make  tlie  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States 
the  great  antislavery  party  of  the  United  States."  Said 
Henry  B.  Stanton :  "  Here  and  to-day  we  are  doing  up  the 
W(Hrk  of  centuries,  and  God  help  us  to  do  it  well ! "  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  people,  the  masses,  could  bo 
**tniBted  on  the  question  of  slavery." 

But,  notwithstanding  these  distinct  and  loudly  proclaimed 
tvovals  of  antislavery  sentiments,  the  convention  proceeded 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Syracuse  proposition  for  the  union 
of  the  parties  in  the  ensuing  election.  Without  any  security 
that  the  sentiments  they  had  just  avowed  should  become  the 
principles  of  the  united  party,  or  any  assurance  other  than 
their  professed  ability  to  convert  the  Democratic  organization 
to  their  faith,  they  entered  into  an  organic  union  with  a  party 
those  past  history  and  current  policy  were  in  direct  antago- 
lunn  with  the  avowed  principles  and  purposes  of  their  own. 
Ai  might  have  been  expected,  the  only  effect  was  disastrous. 
Initead  of  converting  the  Democratic  party,  they  themselves 
q)06tatizcd  from  their  loudly  proclaimed  faith,  accepted  the 
ttmpromise  measures  of  1850,  helped  elect  and  sustained 
Frinklin  Pierce,  whose  administration  was  the  most  intensely 
pwriavery  on  record. 

When  the  Whig  majority  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 

lojected  Mr.  Wilson's  proposition  to  request  Mr.  Webster  to 

^  against  the  pending  compromise  measures,  he  declared 

to  determination  to  co-operate  with  any  body  of  men  to  drive 

the  dominant  party  from  power,  and  to  send  to  the  Senate  a 

ititesman  who  would  fitly  represent  the  cherished  and  distin- 

Soisliing  opinions  of  the  Commonwealth.     Avowing  himself 

M  opposed  to  the  fusion  of  parties  except  on  ^'  the  basis  of  tho 

fcn  and  complete  recognition  of  the  principles  embodied  in 

the  Buffalo  platform,"  he  advocated  a  "  coalition  "  between 

the  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  parties,  each  party  to  retain  its 

distinctive  organization^  principles,  and  policy.    He  kept  tho 
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pledge  thus  made  on  the  floor  of  tiie  Howe  ol  RepreseaW 
tires,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1860  did  wlml 
he  could  to  secure  tht  cooperation  of  the  masses  of  these 
parties.  The  death  of  President  Taylor,  the  leaetionarj 
course  of  Mr.  FiUmore,  the  activity  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  defsD- 
tion  of  Northern  Whigs,  and  the  assured  triumph  of  the  com- 
promise measures,  seemed  to  him  to  mate  a  eoalitkm  a 
necessity  and  its  success  a  duty.  To  aid  thai  result  he,^  as 
chairman  of  the  State  committee  oi  the  Free  Sofl  party,  in- 
vited one  hundred  of  the  leading  Free-Soilers  of  the  Stale  to 
meet  with  the  committee  on  the  10th  of  September.  The 
meeting  wsa  held  at  tlie  Adams  House  in  Boston.  Some  fifty 
or  sixty  were  present.  It  was  a  meeting  remsurkaUe  for  its 
large  proportion  of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  men,  and  men, 
too,  of  irreproachable  character  and  unUemiahed  integrity. 
They  were  persons  who  would  very  naturally  tliiak  indepea- 
dently,  and  difiFer,  too,  on  the  new  questions  thai  were  press- 
ing their  claims  and  clamoring  for  answers.  Mr.  WSsqb 
presided,  and  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
consider  the  policy  of  co-operating  with  the  Democrats  at  the 
coming  election.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  a  large  ns- 
jority  of  the  Free  Soil  party  were  in  favor  of  a  coalition  far 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  United  States  Senator  for  six  yesis, 
and  that,  if  the  State  committee  and  other  leading  Fre^-SoikTS 
united  upon  tliat  policy,  it  would  be  successfuL  It  was  far 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  question  and  ascertaining  iUr 
views  that  he  had  called  them  together. 

Tlie  discussion  was  opened  by  John  O.  Palfrej^  who  es- 
pressed  his  decided  opposition  to  the  proposed  movemeat. 
He  thought  the  value  of  electing  a  United  States  Sisnator  hil 
been  exaggerated,  that  there  were  doubts  of  their  ability  to 
carry  out  such  a  programme,  and  that  the  proposed  coalilisn 
might  prove  disastrous  to  their  own  organijEation.  Ohariss 
Francis  Adams  expressed  a  similar  opposition  in  langoags 
very  decided  and  unequivocal.  With  similar  empliasia  sad 
decision  did  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Samuel  Hoar,  and  Stephen 
H.  Phillips  also  oppose  the  pjroposed  coalition.  On  the  other 
hand,  Marcus  Morton,  William  Jackson,  Dr.  CSakb  Swan,  aad 
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John  B.  Alley  favored  it,  and  augured  the  best  results  there- 
from. But,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adcuus,  William  A. 
Wbite  mored  that  no  action  should  be  taken  committing  the 
Slate  oommittee  or  the  party,  but  that  each  member  should 
be  left  to  act  according  to  his  sense  of  duty.  His  motion 
noeived  the  concurrence  of  the  meeting.  A  majority  of  those 
preeent  were  unquestionably  opposed  to  the  plan,  but  a  minor* 
ity  believed  it  oould  be  made  a  success,  and  were  determined 
to  make  the  trial.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that, 
fliough  these  men  differed  in  regard  to  the  proposed  policy, 
ftey  were  actuated  by  a  common  purpose.  Among  those  who 
favored  the  proposed  action  was  William  Jackson,  who  had 
been  long  an  antislavery  man,  a  prominent  member  of  tlie 
Liberty  party,  but  who  held  all  parties  as  matters  of  secon- 
dary importance,  to  be  subordinated  to  tlie  paramount  claims 
cf  freedom.  He  made  an  earnest  speech.  Though,  he  said, 
lie  did  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Liberty  or 
Free  Soil  party  would  have  a  majority  in  the  State  or  the 
nation,  he  was  anxious  that  they  should  throw  their  votes  so 
Ibat  they  should  be  felt,  that  they  should  be  as  faithful  to 
iibertj  as  the  slaveholders  were  to  slavery.  "  I  want  to  make 
my  vote  tell,"  he  said,  "  and  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  straight 
tnd  perpendicular  for  the  sake  of  principle.**  Dr.  Swan,  too, 
ft  veteran  and  earnest  antislavery  man,  strenuously  advoeated 
tte  proposed  coalition.  A  campaign  paper  was  started,  called 
tile  "  Pree-Soiler,"  edited  by  Francis  W.  Bird,  John  B.  Alley, 
and  Horace  E.  Smith.  It  advocated  the  proposed  union  on 
Ae  diattnct  ground  of  censuring  the  action  of  Mr.  Webster, 
repudiating  the  compromise  measures  and  the  administration, 
and  electing  a  Free  Soil  senator.  The  "  Emancipator  and  Re- 
piiMican,"  edited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Dcdham  "  Gazette,"  by 
Xr.  Keyes,  the  Worcester  "  Spy,"  by  Mr.  Earle,  the  Lowell 
•American,"  by  William  S.  Robinson,  the  Northampton 
•  Ocmrier,"  by  Mr.  Gere,  advocated  a  coalition  upon  the  same 


The  Free  Soil  State  convention  met  in  Boston  on  the  3d  of 
Oetober.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
Amaaa  Walker  was  made  temporary  chairman,  and  Joseph  T. 
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Buckingham  was  made  permanent  president.  Both  Stephen  d 
Phillips  and  John  Mills  sent  letters  declining  to  bo  again  can* 
didates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  These  lettoiA 
and  the  question  of  candidates  were  referred  to  a  committoa 
of  one  from  each  county.  The  committee  reported  the  names 
of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Walker  as  candidates,  and  they  were 
nominated  by  acclamation  and  a  rising  vote.  These  nomiiu^ 
tions  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  party  and  commanded  a 
hearty  support.  Mr.  Phillips  was  among  tlie  earliest  adTO* 
cates  of  antislavery  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  Wliig  party.  He  was 
a  successful  merchant,  of  liberal  education  and  culture,  a 
ready,  earnest,  and  forcible  speaker,  eminently  conscientious 
and  practical,  and  always  ready  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  he  espoused.  Mr.  Walker  was  also  a  merchant 
Tliough  he  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party  he  was  an  early 
and  earnest  antislavery  man.  With  wcaltli,  practical  sagacity, 
mental  culture  and  acumen,  he  was  an  earnest  and  effec- 
tive worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  party. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
which  the  compromise  measures  were  declared  to  be  "  shock- 
ing to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,"  and  the  FugitiT* 
Slave  Act  '^  an  insult  to  humanity,  a  disgrace  to  free  AmericSi 
and  a  dishonor  to  the  civilization  of  the  age  " ;  tliat  to  ^^  such 
a  law  no  obedience  can  spring  from  the  heart ;"  and  that  *^  no 
duty  is  more  imperative  than  that  of  laboring  from  this  tims 
forward  for  its  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal."  Briel 
and  eloquent  speeches  were  made  by  Julian  of  Indiana,  Fret 
Soil  member  of  Congress,  Sumner,  Adams,  Burlingame^ 
Eeyes,  Leavitt,  Bradburn,  and  White. 

Horace  Mann  had  been  selected  by  the  Whigs  of  the  Eighth 
District  to  succeed  John  Quincy  Adams.  His  antislaveiy 
opinions  were  well  known  when  elected,  and  he  had  never 
exhibited  any  faltering  in  Congress  from  the  position  he  had 
maintained  at  home.  His  severe  criticism  and  condenmatioA 
of  Mr.  Webster  and  his  course  were,  however,  very  distasteful 
to  his  Whig  constituents,  and  ho  was  rejected  as  their  can& 
date  for  the  pending  election.  But  what  had  so  grievoosly 
offended  the  Whigs  recommended  him  to  tlie  Free-Soilers.    A 
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IKstrict  convention  was  held  at  Dedham,  over  which  Mr.  Adams 
presided.  In  his  address  he  said  that  ^'  there  was  no  question 
But  the  striking  down  of  the  Representative  in  this  Distript 
would  be  considered  by  the  slaveholders  as  the  greatest  tri- 
limph  yet  achieved,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  do  what  no 
otto  public  man  had  done.  He  had  boldly  taken  the  great 
tnitor  by  the  throat  and  held  him  up  to  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts."  He  said  that  the  present  afforded  a 
fine  opportimity  to  ^^  overlook  the  rigid  lines  of  party/'  and 
te  extend  the  liand  of  fellowship  to  the  men  of  other  parties 
who  agreed  with  them  in  ^'  support  of  great  principles."  As 
i»  himself,  he  declared  his  determination  never  to  be  a  can* 
didate  for  office  ^^  upon  a  ticket  formed  by  any  combination 
of  parties  unless  it  was  founded  on  Free  Soil  principles." 
S|peeclies  were  made  by  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Francis  W.  Bird, 
^d  Edwin  Thompson.  Mr.  Mann  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  convention,  and  was  triumphantly  elected  by  the 
people. 

'  The  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  conventions  of  Middlesex 
Oninty  were  held  at  Concord  for  the  nomination  of  six  Sena- 
tes on  the  same  day ;  George  F.  Farley  presiding  over  the 
famer,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  over  the  latter.  Mr.  Farley, 
<Ni  takiug  the  chair,  gave  a  searching  review  of  the  Whig 
P^Jy  vuidicated  the  principles  of  the  Free  Soil  organization, 
ttd  justified  the  proposed  union  of  forces  for  the  triumph  of 
the  principles  of  the  new  party.  A  committee  of  conference 
witli  the  Democrats  was  appointed.  John  A.  BoUes,  William 
A.  White,  Chauncy  L.  Knapp,  James  M.  Stone,  and  S.  P. 
Adams  vindicated  the  proposed  policy  for  local  purposes,  for 
tte  condemnation  of  the  administration,  and  the  election  of  a 
Voited  States  Senator  pledged  to  freedom.  Mr.  Stone  gave 
pertinent  expression  to  the  great  thought  of  the  movement 
ly  Baying  that  he  would  "  use  the  weapon  of  the  Whig  party 
to  strike  power  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Democratic  party^ 
sod  tlie  weapon  of  the  Democratic  party  to  strike  power  out 
o£  the  grasp  of  the  Whig  party." 

Mr.  Wilson  defined  the  grounds  on  which  he  favored  the 
jsoposed  union.    Not  State  issues,  but  liberty,  afforded  the 
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jootire  that  influenced  him  in  his  action.  Bj  tempormrilj 
vniting  with  the  I>emocrat8  he  hoped  to  secure  the  balance  of 
power,  and  place  the  Free-Soilers  in  a  position  to  direct  the 
policj  of  Massaclnxsetts  and  place  the  Old  Cammonwnealth  **  in 
the  Tan  in  the  great  contest  to  rescoe  the  gorernmeMt  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Slave  Power.'*  He  wished,  above  all,  to  send 
a  true  and  tried  champion  of  freedom  to  the  Senate  of  Ae 
United  States,  '^  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Hale,  Seward,  and 
Chase,  to  6ght  the  battles  of  liberty  for  the  next  six  years.^ 
Whatever  measures  might  be  needful  for  the  glory  of  the 
State  would  receive  their  suppcn-t ;  *^  but  all  these  meaaoreB,** 
he  sud,  *'  must  be  subordinate  to  tlie  great  question  of  Ae 
age.'*  In  the  nomination  of  Mann  and  Fowler  the  Free-S<Hl- 
era  had  shown  their  readiness  to  unite  with  Whigs  whenever 
by  so  doing  they  could  advance  their  principles.  The  proffer 
was  accepted  by  the  Democratic  convention,  the  desired  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  the  senatorial  and  representative  Dis- 
tricts, and  the  nominations,  thus  made,  secured  the  afanost 
imanimous  support  of  the  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  parties. 

The  Free  Soil  speakers  and  presses  placed  their  appeal  for 
ipopular  support  on  the  same  basis.  Tlie  views  of  the  masses 
<tf  the  party  were  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Sumner,  a  few  days 
before  the  election,  in  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall.  ^It  is 
because,'*  he  said,  **  I  place  freedom  above  all  else  that  I 
cordially  concur  in  the  different  unions  and  combinations 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  —  in  Mr.  Mannas  IKstrict,  of 
Pbee-Soilers  with  Wliigs;  also  in  Mr.  Fowler's  District,  of 
Pree-Soilers  with  Wliigs;  and  generally  in  senatorial  Dkh 
tricts,  of  Free-Soilers  with  Democrats.  By  the  first  of  fliese, 
two  good  men  may  be  secured  in  Congress,  while  by  the  latter 
the  friends  of  freedom  may  obtain  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  during  the  coming  session^ 
and  thus  advance  our  cause.  They  may  arbitrate  between 
Wth  the  old  parties,  making  freedom  their  perpetual  object, 
and  in  this  way  contribute  more  powerfully  than  they  oUier- 
wise  could  to  the  cause  which  has  drawn  us  together."  These 
ipentiments,  thus  fully  and  frankly  expressed  by  Mr.  Sumner, 
not  only  embodied  tlie  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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fm  Sml  partj,  but  unqueBtionably  contributed  largely  to  his 
ftbetMm  as  candidate  for  the  senatorship  after  its  Bnccesa. 

Tlie  coalition  triumphed.    There  was  no  choice  for  goTemoTy 

lad  deomve  majorities  were  secured  in  both  houses  o£  the 

legislatnre.    When  it  assembled  in  January,  1851,  committees 

^  oonf erence  were  appointed  by  the  Free  Soil  and  Democratic 

eaucHses.     With  entire  unanimity,  the  Free  Soil  members 

SDtboriied  their  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 

the  Tenerable  John  Milton  Ekrie,  to  express  tlicir  entire  readi- 

aess  to  elect  Mr.  Boutwell  governor,  and  to  allow  Democratic 

cuididBles  to  §11  the  other  State  offices,  on  the  sole  condition 

Aat  a  Free-Soiler,  selected  by  Free-Soilers,  should  be  elected 

fMT  fhe  long  term  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    For 

flw  they  had  f ouglit  the  battle,  and  for  this  they  were  willing 

fo  sacrifice  ererything  else.     The  Democrats  acquiesced  in  the 

arrangement,  though  they  expressed  a  preference  that  Freo- 

fi(Hlrrs  should  fill  some  of  the  State  ofiices. 

But  iliis  arrangement  was  not  made  without  opposition. 
Mr.  Pialfrey  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Free  Soil  members  of  the 
legislature  in  deprecation  of  the  proposed  measure,  expressing 
similar  sentiments  to  those  he  had  avowed  at  the  confei*ence. 
He  reiterated  the  idea  that  they  were  overestimating  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  Senator,  who  must  necessarily  be  in  a  lean 
minority,  while  the  risks  to  the  Free  Soil  party  were  great, — 
too  great  to  be  wisely  run  for  a  boon  of  such  questionable 
▼ahie.  He  expressed  the  conviction  that  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  great  changes,  and  of  new  combinations  in  the  political 
world,  and  that  they  should  keep  themselves  free  from  en- 
tangling alliances,  and  hold  themselves  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  any  new  developments  which  might  be,  at  any  time,  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston  **  Atlas,*' 
expressing  concurrence  in  the  views  maintained  by  Mr.  Pal- 
frej.  He  expressed  confidence  in  "  the  purity  of  purpose  "  of 
fhe  Free  Soil  party,  and,  though  he  might  not  agree  with  (lie 
majority  in  the  means  to  the  end,  he  believed  "  the  end  we 
mean  to  reach  is  one  and  the  same,  —  the  predominance  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  in  the  national  policy."  He  confessed 
ftat  he  felt  almost  as  strongly  as  any  of  his  party  the  temptar 
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tion  to  overlook  the  difficulties  in  his  desire  to  secure  the 
results.  ^^  Most  especially  should  I  be  reconciled/'  he  smid,  **  to 
everything  short  of  the  dissolution  of  the  party  into  (rfd4me 
Democracy,  if  it  could  ring  the  political  knell  of  one  whose 
course  has  done  more,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  shake  the 
wavering  principles  and  unsettle  the  highest  policy  of  Puritan 
New  England  than  that  of  any  man  known  in  its  history/' 

The  Free  Soil  proposition  was  accepted.  Henry  Wilson  was 
made  president  of  the  Senate,  and  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr., 
speaker  of  the  House ;  Mr.  Boutwell  was  chosen  governor,  Mr. 
Cushman  was  made  lieutenant-governor,  Amasa  Walker,  the 
Free  Soil  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  was  made  Seen&- 
tary  of  State,  the  Free-Soilers  had  four  of  the  nine  council- 
lors, and  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  proposed  by  the  Democrats,  was 
accepted  and  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  ending  March  4, 1851.  Mr.  Sumner  was 
unanimously  selected  by  the  Free-Soilers,  receiving  eighty- 
two  votes  as  their  candidate  for  Senator  for  the  long  term,  and 
after  a  somewhat  exciting  debate  his  nomination  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Democratic  caucus.  A  few  Democrats,  under  tiie 
lead  of  Caleb  Gushing,  opposed  his  nomination,  as  also  £d 
the  "  Morning  Post,"  the  organ  of  the  party,  and  several  other 
Democratic  papers.  Samuel  D.  Bradford  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  warned 
them  of  the  peril  to  the  party  the  proposed  coalition  would 
bring ;  and  he  told  them  they  were  standing  ^^  on  the  very  brink 
of  political  annihilation,"  and  implored  them  not  to  disturb 
the  country  by  sending  *'  a  firebrand  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation." 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  was  selected  as  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Senator.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Sumner  received  twenty-three 
votes,  Mr.  Winthrop  fourteen,  and  Henry  W.  Bishop  one. 
On  the  first  ballot  in  the  House  Mr.  Sumner  received  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  votes,  Mr.  Winthrop  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven.  As  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  votes  were 
necessary  for  a  choice,  Mr.  Sumner  lacked  five  of  the  requisite 
number.  The  recusant  Democrats  gave  twenty-three  votea^ 
and  there  were  a  few  scattering  ballots  cast.    This  failum  to 
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elect  Mr.  Sumner  caused  a  deep  feeling  of  disappointment 
^oth  in  and  out  of  the  legislature.  Conferences  and  can- 
eiues  were  held  by  the  Free  Soil  members  almost  daily.  A 
committee  on  organization  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
aon  was  chairman.  This  committee  labored  with  tireless  zeal 
mttd  unfaltering  faith.  They  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
tbeir  candidate  could  be  elected  and  should  be  elected,  and 
Uiat  no  change  or  compromise  should  be  made.  They  were 
unstained  by  the  Free  Soil  masses  and  presses  and  by  leading 
BVee-Soilera  in  and  out  of  the  State.  Adams,  Dana,  and 
Phillips,  and  otli^rs  who  opposed  this  alliance  with  the  Democ- 
vaey,  were  gratified  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Sumner  as  the 
candidate,  hoped  for  his  election,  and  were  opposed  to  his 
/withdrawal  or  abandonment. 

But,  after  weeks  spent  in  unsuccessful  struggles,  some  of 
tiie  Free-Soilers,  hoping  that  some  other  candidate  would  be 
more  acceptable,  counselled  a  change.  Some  of  the  seceding 
Democrats  intimated  that  another  candidate  would  command 
Totes  that  Mr.  Sumner  had  failed  to  receive.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gushing  took  occasion  to  say  that  Mr.  Sumner's  cause  was 
*^  a  lost  cause."  Governor  Boutwell,  also  believing  that  the 
contest  was  hopeless,  counselled  a  change  from  Mr.  Sumner 
to  Stephen  C.  Phillips.  On  the  22d  of  February,  Mr.  Sumner 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson,  requesting  him  to  communicate  to  the 
Free  Soil  members  his  desire  that  they  should  not  hesitate  to 
transfer  their  support  to  some  other  candidate  faithful  to 
their  cause,  if  success  could  be  thus  achieved.  In  this  let- 
ter he  said :  ^^  Abandon  me,  then,  whenever  you  think  best, 
without  notice  or  apology.  The  cause  is  everything;  I  am 
nothing." 

But  the  great  body  of  the  Free-Soilers  were  firm,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fierce  opposition  arrayed  against  their  candi- 
date, the  timidity  of  friends,  the  counsels  of  the  governor,  and 
the  inflexibility  of  the  "  indomitables,"  as  the  twenty-three 
Democrats  styled  themselves,  they  still  adhered  to  their  candi- 
date. The  contest  continued  until  the  24th  of  April,  when, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  ballot,  Mr.  Sumner  received  just  the  requi- 
site number,  and  was  elected.    With  that  majority  was  Na- 
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tliaiiiel  B.  Borden  of  Fall  River,  an  antislayerf  Wh^  and 
former  member  of  GougresSy  who  gracefully  yielded  to  tim 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  his  Whig  constituents,  as  expressed  in 
a  memorial,  circulated  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  James 
Buffiuton.  Of  the  twenty-three  Democrats,  it  is  believed 
that  Israel  Haynes  of  Sudbury  finally  gave  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Sumner. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  hailed  with  marked  demonstra- 
tions of  delight,  and  the  Free-Soilers  who  had  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  the  arrangement  rejoiced  in  its  success.  In  the 
evening  an  immense  meeting  was  held  in  State  Street,  at  which 
congratulatory  speeches  were  made  by  Thomas  Russell,  Joseph 
Lyman,  and  Henry  Wilson.  This  meeting  then  moved  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sumner,  but  he  liad  retired  to  the  home  of  a 
friend  in  Cambridge,  preferring  to  avoid  the  anticipated  dem- 
onstrations of  victory.  The  joyous  crowd  then  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  addressed  them,  saying :  ^^  I  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  my  friends  upon  the  glori- 
ous triumphs  of  liberty  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Sumner.''  But 
Mr.  Sumner  was  by  no  means  ungrateful  to  his  frieods  for 
their  long  and  persistent  support.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson^ 
written  on  tlie  day  after  his  election,  he  disowned  and  warmly 
expressed  his  deprecation  of  the  idea  of  seeming  ^^eold  and 
churlish  in  thus  withdrawing  from  all  the  public  manifesta- 
tions of  triumpli  to  which  6ur  friends  are  {Mrompted,"  saying 
that  by  so  doing  he  was  only  following  ^^  tl^  line  of  reserve  " 
he  had  pursued  throughout  the  contest.  To  Mr.  Wilson's 
share  in  tlie  contest  he  thus  referred:  ^'To  your  ability, 
energy,  determination,  and  fidelity  our  cause  owes  its  present 
success.  For  weal  or  woe,  you  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  having  placed  me  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  prompted  to  add,  that  while  you  have  done  all  this  I  have 
never  lieard  from  you  a  single  suggestion  of  a  selfish  charac- 
ter, looking  in  any  way  to  any  good  to  yourself ;  your  labors 
have  been  as  disinterested  as  they  liave  been  effective." 

Opprobrious  epithets  were  plentifully  bestowed  upon  thost 
who  planned  and  participated  in  the  coalition.  But  the  re- 
sults abundantly  vindicated  both  the  principle  and  the  policy  of 
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fhat  moYement.    By  it  was  placed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  one  who  has  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  and  rendered  large  Bervice  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.   By  it  was  elected  to  the  same  high  station,  though  for 
a  brief  period,  Robert  Bantoul,  Jr .,  who,  though  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  was  a  gentleman  of  recognized  ability 
and  clearly  pronounced    antislavcry   convictions,  —  so   pro- 
noQBced  that  he  lost  caste  with  his  party  and  was  discarded 
therafor.     It  sent,  too,  or  aided  in  sending,  Charles  AUen^ 
Horace  Mann,  Orrin  Fowler,  and  Robert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  to  the 
Hooseof  RepresentatiYcs  for  the  XXXIId  Congress.    Con- 
wiom  of  the  purity  of  their  motives  and  aims,  and  gratified 
and  satisfied  with  the  result,  the  advocates  of  the  coalition 
turned  from  the  hasty  and  harsh  denunciations  of  the  present| 
tad  appealed  with  assured  confidence  to  the  calmer  judgments 
d  the  fiitture.    To  those  charges  of  ^^  bargain  and  corruption  ^ 
Hat  vere  then  so  freely  made  against  the  Free  Soil  leaders 
florsce  Msnn  rej^ied*    Referring  to  a  similar  charge,  whicb 
liad  been  made  against  the  administration  of  John  Quinc/ 
Adams,  he  said :  *^  I  believe  the  same  diarge  against  the  Free 
Soil  party  will  have  come  twenty  years  hence  to  the  sams 
Rsolt,— that  of  conferring  honor  upon  its  object  and  i 
mpoa  its  authois." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

FUGmVE  SLAVE  ACT  IN  CONGRESS. 

Caacnfles  of  both  parties.  —  Resolutions  indorsing  the  oompromise  meMiint.  — 
Debate  thereon.  —  Linn  Boyd,  Speaker.  —  Foote*s  resolution.  —  Petition  of 
the  Friends  for  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  —  Sumner*s  amendment  and 
speech.  —  The  Fugitive  Slave  act  defended  by  Clemens,  Badger,  ]>odge, 
Douglas,  Weller,  Bright,  Dixon,  Clay,  Butler,  Mason,  and  PettiL^Som- 
ner  s  rejoinder. 

The  XXXIId  Congress  met  for  its  first  session  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851.     The  panic-makers  demanding  congressional  in- 
dorsement of  the  compromise  measures,  there  were  caucuses 
of  both  parties  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  policy  to  be 
adopted.     In  a  caucus  of  two  thirds  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  a  resolution  indorsing  these  measures,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  was,  with  a  proposition  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  next  national  convention,  laid  upon  the 
table.    A  caucus  of  a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the  Whig 
members  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  session, 
and  a  resolution  indorsing  the  measures  was  adopted.    On 
the  assembling  of  the  House  a  brief  debate  sprang  up  on  the 
action  of  those  preliminary  meetings.    James  Brooks  of  New 
York,  announcing  the  action  of  the  Wliigs,  by  which  they  pre- 
sented an  harmonious  and  united  front  to  the  conntry,  said  it 
was  dangerous  for  the  Democratic  party,  with  its  large  major- 
ities, to  organize  the  House  by  pandering  to  the  abolition 
Democracy  of  the  North  or  slavery  Democracy  of  the  South. 
Orrin  Fowler  of  Massachusetts  denied  the  binding  obligation 
of  the  caucus  resolution,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  one  third 
of  the  members  present  wished  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

The  debate  at  once  elicited  and  exhibited  the  party  tactics  that 
controlled  the  nation,  showing  not  only  the  disposition  of  the 
slave-masters  to  dictate  terms  to  the  rival  parties,  but  the  anxi- 
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etj  of  party  leaders  to  conciliate  and  control  the  political 
strength  of  the  slave-masters.  Thus  Mr.  Cabell  of  Florida 
expressed  his  thanks  to  God  that  the  Whigs  had  taken  their 
position,  and  he  intimated  that  those  who  seceded  from  the 
caucus  were  no  longer  Whigs ;  while  Mr.  Meade  of  Virginia 
denounced  the  action  of  the  Whigs  as  a  trick, —  an  attempt  to 
impose  their  "  rotten  party  "  and  its  principles  on  the  South. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  a  Southern  Democrat 
paraded  the  fact  that  eighty-two  Democrats  and  only  twenty- 
six  Whigs  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act;  that  of  fifty 
Northern  Democrats  twenty-eight  voted  for  it,  while  of  seven- 
ty-six Northern  Whigs  only  three  voted  for  the  measure. 

Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  compromise  measures,  was  elected 
Sjpeaker.  President  Fillmore,  in  his  message,  referred  to  his 
previous  annual  message,  reiterated  its  sentiments  and  recom- 
mendations, and  congratulated  Congress  and  the  country  on 
the  general  acquiescence  in  these  measures  of  '^  conciliation 
and  peace.'* 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  Mr.  Foote  of  Missis- 
sippi introduced  into  the  Senate  a  resolution  declaring  the 
measures  of  adjustment  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  questions 
growing  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery.  Several  speeches 
were  made  upon  the  resolution,  but  it  was  never  brought  to  a 
vote.  Resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  House,  substan- 
tially to  the  same  effect,  by  Jackson  and  Hillyer  of  Geoi^a, 
where  they  were  adopted  by  decisive  majorities. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England,  asking  that  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act  should  be  repealed ;  but  there  were  only  ten 
votes  for  its  consideration.  On  the  27th  of  July,  he  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  requesting  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  reporting  a  bill  for  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  that  Act.  The  consideration  of  the  resolution 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia  and  Mr.  Brooks  of 
Mississippi,  who  asserted  that  such  a  measure  would  dissolve 
the  Union,  aud  only  ten  Senators  were  prepared  to  vote 
therefor. 

VOL.  11.  45 
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In  the  Senate,  on  the  26th  of  Augost,  he  moved  to  amend 
the  dvil  and  diplomatic  bill,  bo  as  to  provide  that  no  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  that  such  act  be  repealed.  In  his 
speech  on  their  introduction  he  alluded  to  the  immeasurable 
importance  of  the  slavery  issue,  dwarfing  all  others,  and  con* 
stantly  casting  its  shadow  across  those  halls.  Beferring  to 
the  impotent  and  inconsistent  attempts  of  the  propagandists 
to  enforce  silence,  while  always  provoking  discussion,  he  de- 
nounced the  attempt  to  repress  the  liberty  of  speech,  protested 
against  the  wrong,  and  claimed  the  right  to  be  heard  on 
slavery,  as  on  every  other  subject.  ^^  The  convictions  of  the 
%eart,"  he  said,  '^  cannot  be  repressed.  The  utterances  of 
conscience  must  be  heard.  They  break  forth  with  irrepressi- 
Ible  might.  As  well  attempt  to  check  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
the  currents  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  rushing  waters  of  Niag- 
ara. The  discussion  of  slavery  will  proceed  wherever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  —  by  the  fireside,  on  the  public 
highway,  at  the  public  meeting,  in  the  church.  The  move- 
ment against  slavery  is  from  the  Everlasting  Arm.  Even 
how  it  is  gathering  its  forces,  soon  to  be  confessed  every- 
where. It  may  not  yet  be  felt  in  the  high  places  of  office  and 
][X>wer,  but  all  who  can  put  their  ears  humbly  to  the  ground 
trill  hear  and  comprehend  its  in^cessant  and  advancing  tread." 

He  arraigned  the  enactment  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution 
it  violated,  of  the  country  it  dishonored,  of  the  humanity  it 
degraded,  of  the  Christianity  it  offended,  and  afiirmed  that 
every  attribute  of  God  united  against  it.  Referring  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  that  every  citizen,  when  summoned, 
should  aid  and  assist  in  its  prompt  and  efficient  execution,  he 
boldly  affirmed  that  '*  by  the  supreme  law  which  commands 
me  to  do  no  injustice,  by  the  comprehensive  Christian  law  of 
brotherhood,  by  the  Constitution  which  I  am  sworn  to  sup- 
port, I  am  bound  to  disobey  this  Act."  He  closed  his  speech 
with  an  earnest  demand  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  so  incompati- 
ble with  every  dictate  of  truth  and  every  requirement  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  words  of  Oriental  adjuration,  he  said :  *'  Beware 
of  the  wounds  of  the  wounded  souls.    Oppress  not  to  the  ut^ 
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iMit  ^  iingld  h^&rt,  for  a  solitai^  ttlgh  has  power  to  overset  a 
"Whole  world/'  This  speech -^  leikrned,  logical^  exhaufltire, 
a.iid  eloquent,  Worthy  of  the  cause  it  adTooated  —  placed  the 
Aiew  Senator  at  once  among  the  foremost  of  the  forenaia 
^iebftiera  of  America. 

Mr.  Olemens  of  Alabama  replied  in  language  significant  of 
the  barbarism  he  fitly  represented*  Kxpressing  the  hope 
that  none  of  his  friends  would  reply,  he  6aid,  **  I  shall  only 
My  that  the  ravinga  of  a  maniac  may  sometimes  be  dati* 
gerons,  but  the  barking  of  a  puppy  nerer  did  any  harm." 
Ilr.  Badger  followed  with  a  labored  reply,  in  which  he  char^ 
acterized  the  speech  as  "  an  elaborate  oration,  carefully  writ- 
ten, studied,"  and  'interspersed  with  curious  quotations 
Irdtt  modem  learning  and  ancient  lore/^ 

Mr.  Dodge  of  Iowa  denounced  with  great  bitternesk  the 
Abditionistd,  and  charged  them  with  entertaining  the  idea  of 
the  equality  and  amalgamation  of  the  races.  He  also  charged 
tilem  with  '^ panting  for  the  experiment"  of  introducing 
^black-skinned,  flat-nosed,  and  woolly-headed  senators  and 
tepresentatives,"  and  seeking  to  break  down  all  distinctions 
between  whites  and  blacks  in  respect  to  '' suffrage,  offices, 
Harriage,  and  every  other  relation  of  life." 

Mr.  Douglas  denounced  the  arguments  against  the  Act  as 
against  the  Constitution  of  the'  country.  Ho  maintained  that 
the  real  objection  to  the  law  was  not  in  the  *^  form  of  the 
trial,''  but  tiie  fact  that ''  the  fugitive  is  sent  back  to  his  mas- 
ter." Mr.  Weller  said  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
ever  listened  to  the  whole  of  an  Abolition  speech ;  but  that 
Speech  bad  been  so  handsomely  embellished  with  poetry,  both 
Latin  and  English,  so  full  of  classical  allusions  and  rhetorical 
flourishes,  as  to  make  it  palatable."  But  he  charged  its  author 
With  making  an  inflammatory  harangue,  and  indirectly  coun- 
selling forcible  resistance  to  the  law.  Bloodshed,  he  declared, 
tras  inevitable,  if  the  constituents  of  the  Senator  obeyed  his 
Oransels.  Turning  to  Mr.  Sumner,  he  said,  with  fierce  en- 
ergy :  "  Murder,  I  repeat,  is  inevitable ;  and  upon  your  hands, 
sir,  ay,  upon  your  hands,  must  rest  the  blood  of  these  mur- 
dered men." 
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Mr.  Bright  of  Indiana  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  silencing 
fanaticism,  putting  down  agitation  and  agitators,  and  against 
all  propositions  to  disturb  the  compromise  measures.  Mr. 
Cass  said  the  law  was  then  in  force,  and  should  *^  never  be 
touched,  or  altered,  or  shaken,  or  repealed  by  any  vote  of 
mine."  Mr.  Dixon  of  Kentucky  would  say  "to  the  Aboli- 
tionists, as  Cicero  said  to  Catiline  and  his  wicked  associates : 
*  Let  them  get  from  within  the  walls  of  the  city.'  Let  any 
patriotic  party  cut  itself  loose  from  them;  let  them  stand 
alone  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  isolated  infamy,  —  the 
scorn  of  all,  as  they  are  now  the  reproach  of  every  honorable 
man." 

Mr.  Clay  of  Alabama  commented  with  great  acrimony  upon 
the  position  assumed  and  defended  by  Mr.  Sumner.  He  spoke 
of  tfab  avowal  that  he  would  not  personally  aid  in  returning 
alleged  fugitives  in  a  style  of  remark,  considering  the  relative 
character  and  standing  of  the  two,  as  ill-mannered  as  it  was 
ill-tempered,  as  suggestive  as  it  was  scandalous.  Alluding  to 
Mr.  Sumner's  alleged  "  violation  of  the  dignity  and  proprieties 
of  the  Senate,"  he  expressed  his  regret  that  there  was  not 
some  "  penal  statute  "  for  its  punishment.  He  spoke  of  him 
as  a  "  sneaking,  sinuous,  snake-like  poltroon,  feeling  the  obli- 
gation neither  of  the  Divine  law,  nor  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
nor  of  the  law  of  honor,"  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of 
society,  neither  shown  nor  allowed  to  offer  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesies of  social  life.  He  compared  him  to  Uriah  Heep,  and 
concluded  by  saying :  "  If  we  cannot  check  individual  abuses, 
we  may  preserve  the  dignity  of  this  body  and  rob  the  serpent 
of  his  fangs.  Wo  can  paralyze  his  influence  by  placing  him 
in  that  nadir  of  social  degradation  which  ho  merits." 

Mr.  Butler  expressed  the  opinion  that  primarily  there  ought 
to  have  been  no  Fugitive  Slave  Act  at  all,  and  that  each  State 
was  bound  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Rockwell  on  the  soberness  of  his 
speech,  as  of  one  expressing  his  real  convictions ;  but  ho  de- 
clared that  if  his  were  the  sentiments  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  spoken  they  made  the  issue  of  separation  inevitable. 
Turning  to  Mr.  Sumner,  he  asked  if  Massachusetts  would 
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send  back  fugitive  slaves  if  the  law  was  repealed.  "  Will  the 
houorable  Senator,"  he  asked,  "  tell  me  that  he  will  do  it  ?  " 
Mr.  Sumner  rejoined  hj  inquiring, "  Does  the  honorable  Senator 
ftsk  me  if  I  would  join  in  sending  a  fellow-man  into  bondage  ? 
*  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ? '  " 

Commenting  on  the  answer,  Mr.  Butler  turned  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner and  said,  with  the  dictatorial  and  insufferable  bearing  of 
the  plantation,  "  Then  you  would  not  obey  the  Constitution. 
Standing  here,  before  this  tribunal,  where  you  swore  to  sup- 
port it,  you  rise  and  tell  me  you  regard  it  the  office  of  a  dog  to 
enforce  it.  You  stand  in  my  presence  as  a  coequal  Senator, 
and  tell  me  it  is  a  dog's  office  to  execute  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Mason  declared  that  "  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  had 
been  rudely,  grossly,  and  wantonly  assailed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts ;  and  not  only  the  dignity  of  the  Senate, 
but  of  the  whole  people,  had  been  trifled  with  in  the  presence 
of  the  American  Senate,  either  ignorantly  or  corruptly." 
Denying  that  the  act  refused  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  to  a 
citizen,  he  avowed  that  the  law  had  done  its  office  well ;  "  that 
it  had  done  it  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  presence  of  a  mob 
which  that  Senator  and  his  associates  had  aroused  and  in- 
flamed to  the  very  verge  of  treason." 

Mr.  Pettit  of  Indiana  remarked  that  he  had  lived  to  hear 
fall  from  the  lips  of  a  Senator,  who  had  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution,  the  avowal  that  he  disregarded  "  all  such  obli- 
gations." If  a  petition  was  presented  for  the  expulsion  of 
a  member  who  disavowed  his  constitutional  obligations,  he 
would  receive  it ;  and  if  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  inclined  to  think  he  should  vote 
to  report  a  resolution  for  expelling  the  member.  He  asserted 
that  Senators  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in  that  body  who  openly 
and  lioldly,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  declared  that  they  would 
violate  their  oaths.  Turning  to  Mr.  Sumner  he  said :  "  You 
swore  that  you  would  support  the  Constitution,  all  and  singu- 
lar, each  and  every  part,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  you 
now,  in  the  face  of  your  peers,  are  the  first  in  the  Senate  to 
openly  declare  that  you  will  violate  the  oath  you  have  taken 
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and  the  bond  of  vmon  your  imc^stoni  made  for  you."  Thk^ 
hi^t  at  expulsion  i^ferrod  to  a  purpose  seriously  entertained 
by  the  Demooratio  leaders.  But  it  wa9  relinquished  becauat 
it  was  fouudt  on  a  canvass  of  the  Senate,  that  the  requisite 
vote  could  not  be  counted  on. 

3fr.  Pettit  then  reasserted  the  sentiment  be  had  expressed 
during  the  debate  on  the  Nebraska  bill, — that  the  constroo* 
lion  by  tlie  Abolitionists  of  the  claim  in  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence  that  all  men  are  created  equal  was  a  ^^self- 
evident  lie,"  instead  of  a  self-evident  truth.  He  declared  that 
Jefferson  would  never  have  stultified  himself  by  saying  thafc 
his  African  negro  slave  —  who  wa9  bom  his  slave,  created  hui 
slave,  begotten  his  slave,  who  was  his  slave  during  the  whole 
course  of  gestation — was  created  his  equaL 

To  these  assaults  Mr.  Sumner  replied  with  impassioned  ve« 
hemence  and  imwonted  severity.  Singling  out  the  veteran 
Senators  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolinai  the  leaders  in 
this  assault,  for  special  mention,  he  thus  coolly  and  eon^ 
temptuously  dismissed  the  more  vulgar  and  brutal  violence  of 
Pettit  and  Clay,  who  had  joined  in  the  attack.  *^  Some  per* 
sons  are  best  answered,"  he  said,  ^^  by  silencQ  ;  best  answered 
by  withholding  the  words  which  leap  impulsively  to  the  lips." 
Having  answered  their  abuse,  he  now  directed  his  attention  to 
the  arguments  of  his  assailants-  In  vindication  of  his  pur- 
pose not  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  Fujptive  Slave  Aet,  he 
referred  to  and  indorsed  a  passage  in  the  message  of  President 
Jackson,  accompanying  the  veto  of  the  United  States  bank,  in 
which  he  affirmed  that "  each  public  officer  who  takes  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as 
he  understands  it,  and  not  afll  it  is  understood  by  others."  Mr. 
Sumner  avowed  that  he  supported  the  Constitution  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  and  maintained  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  had 
no  foundation  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  was  an  open 
and  unmitigated  usurpation,  Peclaring  that  he  stood  as  upon 
a  rock  upon  his  explicit  statement  of  his  constitutional  obligi^ 
tions,  he  again  avowed  that  he  would  not  aid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  reducing  or  surrendering  a  fellow-man  to  bondage. 
Looking  around  upon  the  Senate,  he  then  asked  if  there  wai 
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a  Senator  who  would  stoop  to  the  service  of  aiding  in  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  To  this  interrogatory  Mr.  Clay 
responded :  ^^  He  has  put  the  question  whether  any  Senator 
upon  this  floor  would  assist  in  returning  a  fugitive  slave.  I 
tell  him  that  I  would  do  it."  The  charge  being  made  tliat 
Mr.  Sumner  had  qualified  his  original  declaration,  Mr.  Touoey 
of  Connecticut  expres^  his  unwillingness  to  hold  any  Sen- 
ator to  the  consequences  of  a  hasty  expression  spoken  in 
debate,  and  proposed  in  a  direct  and  categorical  form  tho 
question,  ^^  Do  you  recognize  the  obligation  to  return  a  fugitive 
slave  ? "  To  that  query  Mr.  Sumner  responded :  ^^  I  answer 
distinctly,  No." 

The  men  who  constituted  the  *^  forlorn  hope  "  of  freedom  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time  were  few,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  encounter  a  fierce  and  imbittered  foes,  strong  in  numbers, 
abilities,  and  position,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
the  advantages  afforded  them  by  union  and  the  compromises 
of  the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1868. 

Frepantions  by  the  slaveholderi  of  both  partief.  —  Slayeholdiog  oomptet — Xc 
Webster.  —  His  speech  at  Capon  Springs.  —  Rival  Whig  candidatisii.  —  Whig 
caucus.  —  A  "  finality  **  resolution.  —  Speeches  of  Brooks  and  Stanley.  —  Let- 
ter to  Democratic  candidates.  —  Replies.  —  Democratic  conTention.  —  Benlf 
tions  in  favor  of  compromise  measures.  —  Candidates  —  Pierce  nomiaatcd.  — 
Whig  conveution.  —  Mr.  Jessup's  amendment  and  speech.  —  Dawson's  defiant 
speech.  —  Amendment  withdrawn.  —  Resolutions  indorse  compromise  meaa- 
vres. —  Mr.  Webster's  agency.  —  Mr.  Choate's  speech.  —  Candidatea. — Oen- 

.  eial  Scott's  selection.  —  Mr.  Webster^s  disappointment.  —  Free  Sml  coareft- 
turn.  —  Mr.  Halo  made  candidate.  —  Gerrit  Smith's  resolutions. — The  caDTav 
and  result.  —  General  Pierce  triumphantly  elected. 

As  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1852  drew  near,  the  biiflj 
note  of  preparation  was  heard.  Tlie  more  far-reaching, 
astute,  and  earnest  slave  propagandists  had  been  for  a  long 
time  forecasting  the  future  and  laying  their  plans  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prospective  action  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties  in  their  approaching  national  conventions.  Thejr 
made  no  concealment  of  their  purpose  to  dragoon  these  great 
organizations  into  the  support  of  their  policy  by  making  their 
indorsement  of  the  compromise  measures  a  condition  preo^ 
dent  of  their  support.  Indeed,  before  the  close  of  the 
XXXIst  Congress,  a  compact  was  entered  into  by  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  both  parties,  declaring  their  purpose 
to  make  the  compromise  measures  a  final  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question,  and  pledging  themselves  not  to  "  support  for 
President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  Senator 

or  Representative  for  Congress,  or  for  member  of  a  State  Icgis- 

• 

lature,  any  man,  of  whatever  party,  who  is  not  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  settlement  aforesaid,  and  to 
the  renewal,  in  any  form,  of  agitation  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery."    This  was  signed  by  Mr.  Clay,  Howell  Cobb,  and 
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others,  Whigs  and  Democrats  There  were  thirty-three  sign- 
ers from  the  slaveholdiug  States  and  ten  from  the  free. 
Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Eliot,  the  Representative  from 
Boston.  There  were  also,  scattered  throughout  the  former 
States,  large  numbers  who  occupied  the  same  ground,  and  who 
•tyled  themselves  the  "  Reserves,"  avowedly  determined  to 
Jiaake  everything  secondary  to  what  they  recognized  as  sound 
^iews  upon  the  slavery  question. 

While  these  combined  cflforts  were  in  progress,  Mr.  Webster 
gIBve  himself  to  a  most  determined  and  persistent  series  of 
^orts,  not  simply  to  defend  the  compromise  measures,  but  to 
f3cfame  antislavery  men  and  efforts,  and  to  treat  with  ridicule 
those  religious  scruples  which  many  urged  as  the  ground  of 
tlieir  opposition.  Writing  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  he  spoke 
of  it  as  "  that  laboratory  of  Abolitionism,  libel,  and  treason," 
Visiting  Virginia,  in  the  latter  part  of  June  he  addressed  a 
lai^  meeting  at  Capon  Springs.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  thus  ridiculed  the  "  higher  law " :  "  And,  when 
nothing  else  will  answer,"  he  said,  "  they  invoke  religion,  and 
speak  of  a  higher  law.  Gentlemen,  this  Nortli  Mountain  is 
high,  the  Blue  Ridge  is  higher  still,  the  Alleghany  higher  than 
either ;  and  yet  this  higher  law  ranges  farther  than  an  eagle's 
flight  above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alleghany.  No  common 
Tision  can  discern  it ;  no  conscience,  not  transcendental  and 
ecstatic,  can  feel  it ;  the  hearing  of  common  men  never  lis- 
tens to  its  high  behests ;  and,  therefore,  one  should  think  it  is 
not  a  safe  law  to  be  acted  on  in  matters  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical moment.  It  is  the  code,  however,  of  the  fanatical  and 
factious  Abolitionists  of  the  North."  Thus  bitterly  did  Mr. 
Webster  assail  the  men  and  women  of  New  England,  even  a 
large  majority  of  his  own  constituents,  who  had  so  long  de- 
lighted to  honor  him  with  their  confidence  and  suffrages. 

When  Congress  assembled,  in  December,  1851,  the  indica- 
tions were  that  Mr.  Fillmore  would  receive  the  Whig  nomina- 
tion, as  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  South,  and  of  those  at  the 
North  most  fully  committed  to  the  compromise  measures ; 
though  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  shown  himself  equally  intent 
on  conciliating  the  Slave  Power,  had  a  few  earnest  advo- 
roL,  II.  46 
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cates.  But,  as  time  wore  on,  those  indications  became  lest 
marked.  Symptoms  of  defection  began  to  appear,  resulting 
frotn  both  the  pertinacious  efforts  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  rerj  large  numbers  who  could  not 
indorse,  or  who  did  not  deem  it  policy  to  indorse,  the  meaa* 
ures  of  which  the  President  aimed  to  be  the  especial  cham- 
pion. It  could  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  slaverj 
issue  was  felt  to  be  full  of  menace  and  weakness  to  tlie 
Whigs,  many  of  whom  regarded  it  as  a  disturbing;  and  danger- 
ous element,  to  be  considered  and  disposed  of  with  main  refer- 
ence  to  its  political  rather  than  its  moral  bearings.  Tho 
Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  with  reckless  profligacy  of  prin* 
ciple,  looked  at  it  with  complacency,  and  even  welcomed  it 
as  a  source  of  unity,  strength,  party  discipline,  and  ultimate 
success. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  there  was  a  Whig  caucus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  national 
presidential  convention.  A  motion  being  introduced  indors* 
ing  the  compromise  measures  as  <'  a  finality,"  Mr.  Stanley  of 
North  Carolina  raised  a  point  of  order,  which  was  sustained 
by  tlie  chairman,  that  such  a  resolution  was  not  **  germane" 
to  the  purposes  of  the  meeting.  A  sharp  debate  ensued,  bat 
the  decision  of  the  chair  was  sustained  by  a  decisive  rotey 
though  nearly  all  the  Southern  members  retired  from  the  cau- 
cus. During  the  discussion  it  was  unequivocally  affirmed  bj 
Glingman  of  North  Carolina,  Gentry  of  Tennessee,  Cabell  of 
Florida,  and  others,  that  the  decisions  of  the  convcntioii 
would  not  be  regarded  by  the  Whigs  of  their  States  if  the 
finality  of  the  compromise  measures  was  not  recognized. 

This  action  caused  great  excitement,  especially  in  CongresB. 
James  Brooks  of  New  York,  while  accusing  a  portion  of  the 
Northern  Whigs  with  faltering  in  their  support  of  the  compro* 
mise  measures,  attributed  it  to  the  wavering  of  their  Southern 
brethren.  Alluding  reproachfully  to  this  desertion  of  himself 
and  friends,  who  had  been  "  hunted  down  "  because  ol  thdr 
votes  for  the  measures,  so  unpopular  in  his  section,  he  said 
that  without  Southern  support  we  shall  '^  all  become  the  mis- 
erable victims  of  fanaticism  and  political  fury."    **  In  that 
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tenrible  boor  of  trial  hore,"  he  said,  ^'  two  scaaions  ago,  ovr  ser- 
tioea  were  necessary  for  them,  and  they  were  given  to  them 
fredy,  with  the  implied,  if  not  expressed,  understanding  that 
(h^  would  protect  us  to  the  eictent  of  their  ability/'  Mr. 
Etviky  repUedy  maintaining  that  the  compromise  measures 
had  act  been  rejected ;  that  no  candidate  could  receive  the 
Southern  vote  who  did  not  indorse  them;  that  the  national 
convention  would  take  action  concerning  them ;  and  that 
General  Scott  was  in  favor  of  them  and  would  support  them, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  included. 

In  the  Democratic  party  there  was  less  division  and  doubt* 
Senator  Qwin  declared  in  his  place  that  tliere  was  no  dissent, 
at  least  among  those  who  were  seeking  the  Presidential  nomi^ 
natioQ.  To  renderi  however,  "  assurance  doubly  sure,"  Rob- 
ert Q.  Scott  of  Bichmond,  Virginia,  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  had  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Presidency.  The  substance  of  his  letter 
1^  the  inquiry  whetheri  if  elected,  they  would  support  and 
enforce  the  compromise  measures  in  all  their  fulness,  includ- 
ing the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  whether  they  would  oppose  all 
efforts  to  modify  or  weaken  their  provisions ;  and  whether,  if 
tny  neb  action  should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  they  would  or 
▼onld  not  veto  it.  A  large  number  hastened  to  reply.  Mr. 
Kjug  of  Alabama  declared  that  he  should  feel  bound  to  negar 
ttro'aoy  such  action.  Mr,  Houston  of  Texas  said  that  he 
Aoold  not  hesitate  to  veto  any  bill ''  impairing  the  law  for  the 
protertion  of  slave  property."  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New 
York  declared  that  he  would  most  certainly  use  the  veto  power 
to  defeat  any  attempt  to  disturb  or  change  the  provisions  of 
^  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  George  M.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania 
^^^preesed  it  as  his  answer  that  every  chief  magistrate  should 
^7i  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  all  the  compromises, 
Wtily  and  positively,  *^Yes,  I  would."  Qenerai  Joseph 
*^,  afterward  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  spoke  of 
^  ^valuable  enactments,"  and  his  readiness  to  veto  any 
Nidation  that  would  impair  them.  Mr.  Douglas  said  that 
^  «0t  calculated  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  those  measures 
Qoold  receive  his  approval.    Mr.  Buchanan  characterized  the 
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Fugitive  Slave  Act  as  a  "  bond  of  peace  between  the  slavehold- 
ing  and  the  non-slavebolding  States,"  and  declared  that  tlicso 
measures  of  adjustment  without  that  act  ^'  would  not  desene 
the  name  of  compromise,"  and  that  "the  harmony  of  the 
States  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  depended  on  the 
execution  of  the  compromise  measures  in  their  fulness." 
Mr.  Cass  expressed  the  belief  that  a  repeal  or  essential  modi- 
fication of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  would  destroy  all  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  North,  and  "  would  lead  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  "  ;  and  he  believed  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  any  President  to  veto  any  legislation  designed  to  impair  its 
efficiency.  Similar  answers  and  pledges  were  given  by  several 
other  gentlemen  addressed. 

Tlie  Democratic  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June  1, 
1852.  Every  State  in  the  Union  was  represented  but  South 
Carolina.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Benjamin 
F.  Hallett  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  and  John  W.  Davis  was  chosen  president. 
There  was  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  convention  con- 
cerning anything  but  men.  The  Slave  Power  had  crushed 
out  all  opposition,  and  there  was  none  to  raise  a  single  word 
of  remonstrance  against  the  most  high-handed  oppression,  or 
to  speak  even  faintly  for  justice  and  humanity.  One  member 
had  been  guilty  of  the  grave  offence  of  sympathizing  some- 
what with  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Massachusetts,  and  of 
acting  with  the  coalition  in  that  State  between  the  Democrats 
and  the  Free  Soil  parties ;  and,  although  a  leading  lawyer  and 
a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  the  choice,  too,  of  the  great 
body  of  his  party  in  his  District,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  was 
refused  admission,  and  his  seat  was  given  to  Mr.  Lord,  who 
was  simply  known  to  be  conservative  on  the  great  question. 
This  outrage  was  i>erpetrated  against  the  earnest  opposition  of 
Mr.  Nye  and  Mr.  Dix  of  New  York,  who  strongly  protested 
against  such  proscription  for  opinion^s  sake. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  was  organized.  Senator  Bright  of 
Indiana  and  others  hastened  to  introduce  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  compromise  measures  and  of  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.    There  was  little  difficulty  in  forming 
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a  phifonn.  The  only  strife  seemed  to  be  as  to  who  should 
make  the  most  humiliating  concessions  and  bow  most  abjtsctly 
at  the  feet  of  the  arrogant  and  exacting  Power.  In  the  plat- 
fonn  adopted  it  was  declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
mterfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  and  that 
all  efforts  of  Abolitionists  or  others  to  induce  Congress  to  in- 
terfere with  them  are  calculated  to  lead  to  "  the  most  alarm- 
mg  and  dangerous  consequences  "  ;  that  the  party  "  will  abide 
by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the 
compromise  measures,  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from 
service  included "  ;  and  that  it  will  resist  all  attempts  at  re- 
newing, in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be 
made. 

The  prominent  candidates  were  Cass,  Buchanan,  Douglas, 
and  Marcy.  There  were  a  few  New  York  Democrats  who 
▼ere  in  the  Free  Soil  movement  of  1848,  but  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  Democratic  organization.  Reluctant  to  exhibit 
the  gross  inconsistency  involved  in  sustaining  the  compromise 
nK&Bures  and  those  committed  to  their  support,  Ihcy  favored 
the  nomination  of  General  Butler  of  Kentucky.  But  under 
the  strong  pressure  he  had  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
fierce  demands  and  madness  of  the  hour.  And  so  strong  were 
the  partialities  of  the  supporters  of  each,  that  from  the  outset 
it  was  perceived  that  great,  if  not  insuperable,  dilTicuUy  would 
he  encountered  in  fixing  upon  cither  of  these  gentlemen  as  the 
dioice  of  the  convention.  In  fact,  though  the  party  was  har- 
luonious  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest,  they  were 
hopelessly  divided  as  to  the  persons  who  should  represent  those 
principles.  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Buchanan  led,  receiving  : 
eue  hundred  and  sixteen  votcG ;  Mr.  Douglas  receiving  twenty 
^otes,  the  smallest  numl)cr.  After  balloting  forty-eight  times 
^thout  success,  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot  Franklin  Pierce  of 
New  Hampshire,  for  whom  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  on  the 
first  ballot,  received  all  but  four  votes,  and  he  was  declared 
tue  nominee.  William  R.  King  of  Alabama  received  the 
'domination  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Hr.  Fierce  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities,  and  of  considerable 
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local  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  politician,  but  without  na* 
tional  prominence  or  influence.  Though  courteoua  in  hia 
social  intercourse,  he  was  marked  for  his  extreme  partisan* 
ship,  and  was  intensely  proslavery.  In  his  letter  of  accept^ 
Ance  he  not  only  indorsed  and  placed  himself  squarely  on  die 
platform,  but  he  volunteered  the  statement  that  *^  the  prinii* 
pies  it  embraces  command  the  approbation  of  my  judgment^ 
and  with  them  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  no  word  nor  act 
of  my  life  is  in  conflict."  Mr.  King  was  a  gentleman  of  com* 
manding  personal  appearance,  of  great  urbanity  of  manners^ 
an  admirable  presiding  oflicer,  but  holding  the  most  extreme 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

The  Whig  national  convention  met  in  the  same  city  on  the 
16th  of  June.  A  meeting  of  the  Southern  delegates  had  been 
previously  held,  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pro- 
pose resolutions  *^  expressive  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Whig 
party."  On  the  assembling  of  the  convention  there  was  great 
excitement;  and  a  sharp  contest  between  opposing  factions  for 
precedence  in  the  work  of  organization.  Simeon  Draper  of 
New  York  gained  the  floor,  nominating  George  Evans  of 
Maine  as  temporary  chairman.  John  O.  Chapman,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Southern  caucus,  was  chosen  president, 
and  the  secretary  of  that  caucus  was  selected  to  fill  the  same 
oflicc  of  the  convention. 

To  a  motion  that  the  committee  on  resolutions  should  *oon« 
sist  of  one  from  each  State  Mr.  Jcssup  of  Pennsylvania  pro* 
posed  an  amendment  that  *^  each  member  should  be  authorised 
to  cast  the  number  of  votes  to  which  said  State  is  entitled  m 
the  Electoral  College."  He  explained  its  introduction  by  the 
remark  that  it  was  '^  an  act  of  justice  to  the  larger  States." 
The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  six.  It  wmS| 
however,  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  State  rights,  and  Mr. 
Ewing  of  Tennessee  substituted  for  the  resolution  thus  amend* 
ed  substantially  the  original  motion ;  to  which  Mr.  Jcssup 
offered  the  same  amendment  which  had  just  been  adopted.  A 
sharp  and  exceedingly  significant  and  suggestive  debate  arose, 
in  which  the  mover  made  an  earnest  and  what  was  manifestly 
designed  to  be  a  conciliatory  speech.    His  evident  aim  ynM  to 
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pcmr  oil  npon  the  troubled  waters.  Mr.  Jessup  was  a  leading 
lawyer  and  jurist  in  his  State,  distinguished  for  his  probity  of 
character,  identified  with  the  religious,  benevolent,  and  rcform- 
atoiy  associations  of  the  day,  being  for  many  years  president 
<rf  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
aions.  Though  he  had  been  generally  antislavery  in  his  sym- 
paUiy  and  utterances,  and  was  now  opposed  to  the  extreme 
demands  of  the  South,  and  desired  such  an  arrangement  of 
flie  committee  as  would  fairly  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  it  was  CTident,  from  his  speeches  on  that  occasion,  that 
his  great  anxiety  was  to  maintain  intact  the  organization  of 
the  party,  and  to  give  assurance  to  the  Southern  wing  of  its 
oiential  soundness,  according  to  its  estimate  on  the  slavery 
qoeetion.  **  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  reason  for  doubts 
ing  the  attachment  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Constitution,  the 
ctRnprotnises  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  all  laws  enacted  un-- 
der  these  compromises.  I  venture  to  affirm,  for  the  delegation 
on  this  floor,  that  there  is  no  set  of  men  in  this  Union  who 
tre  resolved  to  go  further  in  support  of  all  the  enactments  of 
flie  general  government  than*  the  delegation  from  Pennsylva- 
Bia.**  After  expressing  his  conviction  that  there  should  have 
hto  presented  "  a  set  of  conservative  resolutions,  not  adapted 
fo  extreme  meridians  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,"  he  said : 
*I  believe  that  the  delegation  from  Ohio  and  the  delegation 
WMfrNew  York  have  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood, 
tt  tnach  as  I  believe  the  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
nimmderBtood.  I  affirm,  from  my  intercourse  with  the  dele- 
pKons  of  these  three  great  States,  that  they  stand  upon  a 
position  which  I  believe  our  Southern  brethren  will  appreciate 
nostfnlly/* 

Mr.  Dawson  of  Georgia,  in  his  speech  opposing  the  amend- 
DKiit,  clearly  and  unequivocally  put  the  Southern  side  of  the 
J«ne.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever 
wen  made  to  convert  this  country  into  the  wildest  kind  of 
fewxrracy, —  the  democracy  of  numbers."  Saying  that  Rhode 
Wttid  or  Delaware  was  entitled  to  the  same  power  as  New  York, 
ftnnsylvania,  or  Ohio,  he  complained  that  even  some  conser- 
men  were  voting  that  "  numbers  shall  govern,  and  not 
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the  sovereignty  of  States";  and  he  asserted  that  it  was  " 
wildest  effort  that  was  ever  made  to  alienate  one  section  fi 
another."  Affirming  that  he  had  always  been  a  Wliig, 
said :  "  Whenever  the  party  abandons  those  great  princip' 
80  help  roe  Ood,  I  will  abandon  it."  This  inexorable  i 
defiant  attitude  of  Southern  men  had  its  designed  effect.  1 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  and,  as  usual,  the  North  s 
cumbed.  The  "  National  Era,"  speaking  of  this  action 
the  Northern  delegates,  thus  fitly  characterized  them :  "  Tl 
wrath  is  always  greater  than  their  endurance.  They  are 
markable  for  kicking  out  of  the  traces,  but  still  more  rema 
able  for  kicking  in." 

Mr.  Ashmun  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  re 
lutions.  Ho  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  advocate  of  1 
Webster,  and  sincerely  attached  to  his  fortunes.  This  f« 
certain  internal  evidence,  and  the  testimony  of  Alexander 
Stephens,  make  it  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Webster,  if  not  ' 
author,  was  cognizant  of  the  character  of  the  resolutions  p 
sented.  Mr.  Stephens  states  that  Mr.  Choate,  who  wai 
member  of  the  convention,  was  in  Washington  in  conferci 
with  Mr.  Webster  just  before  it  met ;  that  Mr.  Webster,  wl 
Mr.  Choate  was  with  him,  called,  and  read  to  him  the  series 
resolutions  agreed  upon,  and  which  were  to  be  presented  to  1 
convention.  At  his  suggestion  Mr.  Webster  interlined,  w 
his  own  hand  and  in  his  presence,  the  words  "  in  principle  8 
substance,"  which  appeared  in  the  eighth  resolution.  1 
resolutions,  therefore,  without  doubt,  expressed  his  Ecntimen 
Nor  did  this  presumption  receive  small  support  from  the  i 
passioned  and  brilliant  speech  which  Mr.  Choate  made  on  lb 
reception  and  in  their  behalf,  in  which  he  not  only  indon 
the  compromise  measures  as  "  a  finality,"  but  ho  branded 
opposition  to  them,  on  the  ground  of  principle,  as  fanaticisD 

The  eighth  resolution  of  the  series  contained  the  gist  of  1 
whole, —  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  great  subject  at  issue. 
declared  that  "  the  series  of  acts  of  tlie  XXXIst  Congress,  t 
act  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  included,  arc  reccii 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the  United  States 
a  final  settlement,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  dang 
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008  and  exciting  questions  which  they  embrace,  ....  and  we 
deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  the  question  thus  settled  as 
daugerous  to  our  peace,  and  we  will  discountenance  all  efforts 
to  continue  or  renew. such  agitation  whenever,  wherever,  or 
however  the  attempt  may  be  made ;  and  we  will  maintain  tliis 
system  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig  party  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Union."  Tliis  platform  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  sixty-six. 

In  answer  to  vociferous  calls,  Mr.  Ghoate  addressed  the  con- 
vention in  a  speech  of  great  forensic  brilliancy  and  force,  in 
"which,  however,  was  far  more  apparent  the  special  pleading  of 
the  advocate  than  the  calm  consideration  of  the  statesman. 
Speaking  of  those  who  opposed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  for 
conscience'  sake,  he  spitefully  told  them  that  their  opposition 
was  more  fanaticism,  "to  the  end,"  he  said,  "that  it  may  leave 
itself  unchecked  by  its  own  conscience  to  asperse  the  motives 
of  the  authors  of  this  scheme  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  —  to 
call  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  ethics  on  which  it  rests, 
■  And  to  agitate  for  its  repeal.     But  the  American  people  know, 
bj  every  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  by  which  anything  can 
ever  be  known,  that  these  measures,  in  the  crisis  of  their  time, 
*ved  this  nation.     I  thank  God  for  the  civil  courage  which, 
>t  the  hazard  of  all  things  dearest  in  life,  dared  to  pass  and 
defend  them,  and  'has  taken  no  step  backward.'     I  rejoice 
*Jjat  the  healthy  morality  of  tJie  country,  with  an  histructed 
couscience,  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,  has  accepted 
fern.    Extremists  always  denounce  all  compromises.     Alas  ! 
do  they  remember  that  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity  that 
wo  noblest  politics  are  but  a  compromise,  an  approximation,  a 
type,  a  shadow  of  good  things,  the  buying  of  great  blessings 
«t  great  prices  ?    Do  they  forget  that  the  Union  is  a  compro- 
mise ;  that  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  but  the  music  of 
compromise,  by  which  the  antagonisms  of  the  infinite  Nature 
are  compassed  and  reconciled  ?     Let  him  who  doubts,  if  such 
there  be,  whether  it  was  wise  to  pass  these  measures,  look  back 
»nd  recall  with  what  instantaneous  and  mighty  charm  they 
calmed  the  madness  and  anxiety  of  the  hour!     How  every 
countenance  everywhere  brightened  and  elevated  itself !    How, 
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tn  a  moment,  the  interrupted  and  parted  currents  of  fraternal 
feeling  reunited ! "  Thus  fen-ently,  not  to  say  frantically,  ^d 
%his  eloquent  orator  clamor  for  compromise  and  peace. 

Perliaps,  too,  no  man  ever  put  more  strongly  and  unblusli- 
ingly  the  idea  of  mere  expediency,  as  -distinguished  from 
"principle,  in  bidding  for  Southern,  or,  in  the  parlance  rf 
the  hour,  *^  national "  support.  In  urging  Democratic  ex- 
ample as  a  reason  for  indorsing  the  compromise  measures, 
Tic  said :  "  In  the  first  place,  our  predecessors  of  tlie  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  this  hall  have  made  it  indispensable.  If 
^e  do  not  make  it  as  comprehensively  and  as  unequivocally  as 
they  have,  we  shall  be  absorbed,  scattered,  —  absorbed  by  the 
•whirlpool,  scattered  by  the  whirlwind  of  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  which  tliey  have  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  and 
iiide  under.  Look  at  their  platform,  and  see  what  a  multi- 
lude  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  bad  policy  and  no 
'policy,  the  mantle  of  nationality  is  made  not  imgracefully  to 
»covcr."  Changing  the  figure,  he  said :  "  You  may  spread 
7our  board  as  temptingly  as  you  please,  if  the  national  appo- 
"tite  does  not  find  there  the  bread  and  water  of  national  life, 
itlic  aliment  of  nationality,  it  will  turn  from  your  provision  in 
idisgust."  He  urged  as  anotlier  reason  the  desirableness  of 
^having  the  platform  so  unequivocal  that  they  could  not  bo 
-tempted  to  present  one  line  of  argumeiit  at  the  North  and 
'anotlier  at  the  South.  In  other  words,  evcrjrthing  should  bo 
^conceded  to  Southern  principles  and  prejudices,  and  notliing  to 
INorthern  principles  and  convictions.  "  Lead  us  not  mto  such 
temptation,"  he  said,  "  and  deliver  us  from  such  evil.  How 
much  better  to  send  up  the  Union  flag  at  once  to  the  mast- 
liead,  blazing  with  '  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable,'  and  go  down  even  so ! " 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Ohio  opposed  the  indorsement  of  the  com- 
promise measures,  not  because  he  did  not  accept  them,  and 
not  because  he  did  not  "  hate  an  4-bolitionist,"  for  ho  admit- 
ted he  did,  but  because  he  believed  that  it  was  impolitic; 
1)ecause  its  adoption  would  "  split  us  as  a  party,  increase  the 
number  of  our  enemies,  and  bring  upon  us  that  very  agitation 
vhicb  it  is  sought  here  to  prevent."     Mr.  Botts  of  Yirginia, 
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rei^Ting  to  Mr.  Choate,  exprcssod  liis  regret  that  ^^  all  his 
nationality,  all  jiis  patriotism,  centred  in  the  laudation  of  q^ 
dngle  individual."  Tliis  led  to  au  excited  colloquy,  in  which 
Kr.  Choate,  lifter  denying  that  he  had  any  such  purpose,  said 
wifb  the  ready  adroitness  of  tlie  practised  advocate :  '^  What  a 
ftttriotism  that  must  be,  what  a  long  and  brilliant  series  of 
pnblic  services  that  must  be,  when  you  cannot  mention  a  meas- 
ure ol  utility  like  this  but  every  eye  spontaneously  utters  that 
freat  name  of  Daniel  Webster !  " 

There  were  three  prominent  candidates  for  the  suffrages  of 
tte  convention,  —  Mr.  Fillmore,  (Jeneral  Scott,  and  Daniel 
Webater.    It  was  notorious,  hardly  an  "  open  secret,"  that  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  had  been  running  a  race 
for  Southern  support,  and  that  each  had  staked  his  all  of 
fwlltical  capital  in  his  earnest  efforts  to  win  the  Southern 
i^ote.    Mr.  Webster's  friends  were  few  in  number,  but  zealous 
in  tlieir  efforts.    They  hoped  that,  through  some  contingency, 
Hr.  Fillmore  would  be  abandoned,  and  that  their  favorite 
would  be  accepted.    To  prepare  the  way  for,  and  to  promote, 
^  consummation  they  so  devoutly  wished,  they  were  vehe^ 
Aent  in  their  protestations  of  regard  for  Southern  rights, 
^ting  the  act  of  capturing  fugitive  slaves  to  the  rank  of  a 
^gious  duty,  if  they  did  not  adopt  the  indorsement  of  the 
'Compromise  measures  as  an  article  of  their  religious  faith. 
^»8neral  Scott  had  the  support  of  the  antislavery  Whigs,  though 
.there  was  little  in  his  known  character  and  antecedents  to 
JDfltify  that  support,  except  the  consideration,  perhaps,  that 
1*  was  less  obnoxious  to  censure  than  wore  his  competitors. 
There  were,  too,  some  Southern  men,  like  Botts  of  Virginia, 
tho  gave  him  their  preference.    But  the  main  claim  in  liis 
Wialf,  as  urged  by  his  friends,  was  based  on  his  military  record 
^i  his  great  name  as  a  soldier.    On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Pill- 
■Joore  received  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  votes,  General  Scott 
<M»a  less,  and  Mr.  Webster  only  twenty-nine.     It  was  not  until 
the  fifty-ninth  ballot  that  General  Scott  received  one  hundred 
tnd  fifty-nine  votes,  which  was  a  majority,  and  he  was  de- 
clared the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency.    During  all  these 
Jttllotings  the  Massachusetts  delegation  cast  its  votes  for  Mr. 
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Webster,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dawes,  then  a  young  and 
rising  lawyer,  who  has  since  earned  such  lionorable  distinction 
in  Congress.  He  resisted  all  entreaties  to  forsake  his  princi- 
ples, and  he  cast  his  vote  continuously  for  General  Scott.  On 
the  last  vote  Mr.  Webster  received  but  twenty-one.  William 
A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina  was  made  the  nominee  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  General  Scott  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
and  generally  conservative  in  his  sentiments  and  feelings. 
He  owed  his  selection  only  to  his  military  reputation  and  the 
ayailability  it  was  supposed  his  military  prestige  would  bring 
to  the  ticket.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Southern 
school,  of  fair  abilities,  conservative  in  his  tendencies,  though 
decided  in  his  adhesion  to  slavery  as  a  system  to  be  protected 
and  defended. 

The  result  greatly  disappointed  both  the  President  and  his 
Secretary.  Both  had  earnestly  sought  the  coveted  prize,  and 
both  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  In  their  eager 
pursuit  of  Southern  support,  both  had  deserted  devoted  friends, 
and  ignored  words  and  votes  they  had  formerly  spoken  and 
given  in  favor  of  freedom  and  human  rights.  But  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  the  special  object  of  public  thought  and  speculation, 
of  criticism  and  censure.  His  unquestioned  abilities,  liis  signal 
services  and  glorious  utterances,  had  greatly  endeared  him  to 
his  Northern  friends  and  supporters,  and  he  was  almost  re- 
garded as  their  property,  in  whose  great  gifts  and  their  use 
tliey  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  ownership.  His  defection,  then, 
seemed  to  them  not  only  like  desertion  from  family,  friends, 
and  faith,  but  a  personal  loss.  Many  were  indignant  and 
incensed;  some  regarded  it  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger; 
while  in  others  all  personal  considerations  were  swallowed 
up  by  their  feelings  of  apprehension  and  alarm.  As  they 
regarded  the  national  calamity  involved  in  that  Northern  par- 
alysis and  demoralization  exhibited  in  the  timid  and  unprin- 
cipled action  of  the  convention,  they  felt  that  they  were  largely 
due  to  the  pernicious  example  and  teachings  of  Mr.  Webster. 
Nor  had  they  little  cause  to  feel,  as  they  remembered  his 
persistent  and  imbittered  denunciations  of  Abolitionism  and 
its  advocates,  his  mockery  of  the  higher  law  and  the  religious 
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scruples  of  those  who  could  not  "  conquer  their  prejudices," 
and  who  would  not  follow  his  lead,  that  the  contemptuous 
neglect  of  those  for  whom  he  made  such  sacrifices  was  too 
well  deserved.  And,  though  he  could  say  to  a  company  of 
serenaders,  on  the  evening  of  the  convention,  with  simu- 
lated equanimity  and  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expression : 
"Tou  may  be  assured  that  there  is  not  one  among  you 
who  will  sleep  better  to-night  than  I  shall.  I  shall  rise  to- 
morrow morning  with  the  lark ;  and,  though  he  is  a  better 
songster  than  I  am,  I  shall  greet  the  purple  east  as  jocund,  as 
grateful,  and  as  satisfied  as  he,"  they  could  not  but  believe 
what  his  bosom  friend  and  biographer  admitted,  that  lie  was 
"disappointed  and  hurt"  and  "chagrined"  at  the  result. 
When  they  saw  liim  go  home,  presaging  the  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Whig  party  and  foreboding  serious  evils  to  his 
country,  and  in  a  few  months  sinking  into  his  gi*ave,  they 
felt,  amid  the  general  sorrow,  as  never  before,  the  greatness 
of  his  mistake. 

The  Free  Soil  national  convention  met  in  Pittsburg  on  the 
11th  of  August.  The  attendance  was  large.  Samuel  Lewis 
cslled  the  convention  to  order,  and  Judge  Spaulding  was 
nwde  temporary  chairman.  In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr. 
l*wis  Mud  that  the  convention  was  "  intended  to  include  all 
the  friends  of  freedom,  under  whatever  name  they  shall  bo 
known."  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  was  made  presi- 
dent. Invoking  on  their  proceedings  the  spirit  of  harmony 
*ttd  union,  he  said :  "  Let  us  feel  that  we  must  free  the  Fed- 
eral government  from  slavery,  —  from  all  responsibility  for  it 
wherever  it  exists  under  its  authority,  and  place  it  actively 

*nd  perpetually  on  the  side  of  freedom Let  us  feel 

ttat  we  should  so  conduct  our  deliberations  that  we  may 
ksaten  on  that  day  when  the  humblest  slave  that  treads  the 
soil  of  the  Republic  can  stand  up  and  say,  ^  I  am  a  man,  a 
brother,  and  a  freeman.' " 

On  the  second  day,  after  considerable  discussion  upon  the 
method  of  casting  their  votes,  it  was  determined  to  vote  per 
capita;  and  on  the  first  ballot  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hamp- 
shire received  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes,  and  was  de- 
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clared  to  be  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency ;  Mr.  Julian  of 
Indiana  receiving  a  unanimous  vote  as  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Mr.  Giddings,  from  the  conmiittee  on  resolutions^ 
reported  a  series,  not  only  enunciating  the  great  primal  truths^ 
of  human  rights  and  free  institutions,  but  setting  forth  in  fit- 
ting plirase  the  flagrant  departures  of  the  government  from 
these  principles,  especially  m  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  in 
the  compromise  measures.  They  announced  as  a  truth  of 
gi'cat  moment  that ''  no  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  can 
be  looked  for  except  in  practical  recognition  of  the  truth  tliat 
slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom  national."  Declaring  slavery 
to  be  ^'  a  sin  agauist  God  and  a  crime  against  man  "  ;  that  ^^  the' 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitutioni 
to  the  principles  of  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  civilized  v«rorld  " ;  that "  the  doctrine 
that  any  human  law  is  a  finality  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  our  people  "  ;  that  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  were 
"  hopelessly  corrupt  and  unworthy  of  confidence,*'  —  they  in- 
scribed on  their  banner,  "  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free 
Labor,  Free  Men." 

Gcrrit  Smith,  not  deeming  the  report  of  the  majority  suffix 
ciently  thorough,  made  a  minority  report,  which,  after  some 
discussion,  was  withdrawn.  He  also  made  a  speech  of  great 
force  of  thought  and  expression.  He  arraigned  *^  this  promi- 
nently guilty  nation"  for  committing  the  most  diabolical 
crimes  "  in  the  name  both  of  republicanism  and  Christianity.** 
Were  the  government  despotic  and  it^  religion  l)eathen,ho 
said,  '^  there  might  be  some  hope  of  republicanizing  her  poli- 
tics and  Christianizing  her  religion.  But,  now  that  she  bus 
turned  into  darkness  the  greatest  of  all  political  lights  and  the 
greatest  of  all  religious  lights,  what  hope  is  left  for  her  ?  *' 
The  three  leading  points  of  the  resolutions  and  of  bis  speech 
were  tliat  the  Constitution  was  an  antislavery  instrument; 
that  slavery  could  not  be  legalized ;  and  that  there  could  be  no 
moral  wrong  in  violating  laws  made  at  its  behests.  Referring 
to  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  Jerry  rescue,  in  which  li6 
participated,  he  said :  ^'  I  summon  you  all  to  come  up  to  the 
Jerry  level.    From  no  lower  level  can  you  fight  alavdioldert 
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ntttessfaHy.  From  no  lower  ground  than  that  of  the  impo»- 
liiulity  of  legalizing  slarery  can  you  make  headway  againsi 
the  pirates  whose  power  consists  in  the  admitted  legality  of 
tbtir  piracy.'' 

Witii  their  chosen  leaders  the  three  parties  went  into  the 
contest  The  Free-Soilers.did  not  expect  to  win  even  a  single 
elector.  A  vote  with  them  was  a  simple  ^^  testimony/'  an  en- 
:  tering  wedge,  by  which  they  fondly  hoped  to  break  the  long 
and  iUrStarred  connection  between  slavery  and  the  govern- 
ment Their  leaders  bad  distinguished  themselves  in  Con- 
gress for  their  manly  and  courageous  stand  against  the  Slave 
Power,  and  were  well  worthy  of  the  high  distinction  of  lead- 
ing freedom's  forlorn  hope  in  that  dark  hour. 

The  Whigs  entered  upon  the  canvass  with  little  heart  or 
hope.    It  was  not  only  that  they  were  called  upon  to  confront 
atrimnphant  and  arrogant  foe,  harmonious  and  compact,  ao- 
Ctttomed  to  victory  and  determined  still  to  win,  but  they  were 
themselves  hopelessly  divided  in  spirit  and  aim,  in  purpose  and 
plan,  and  tlie  convention  liad  caused  and  left  bitter  resentments 
»d  heart-burnings.    Though  the  Southern  wing  had  dictated 
the  terms  of  the  platform,  they  were  disappointed  in  their  can- 
iUite.    Mr.  Fillmore's  adherents,  —  the  Southern  extremists 
aod  the  Northern  "silver  grays," — being  thus  defeated  in 
^^  candidate,  lent  but  a  lukewarm  and  ineffective  support, 
while  Mr.  Webster  made  no  concealment  of  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  ticket  and  his  willingness  to  see  it  defeated. 
And  not  only  did  Mr.  Webster  refuse  his  support  to  the  Whig 
party,  but  he  spoke  of  it  as  moribund,  predicted  its  speedy 
dinolution,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  after  the  clcc-  ^ 
tion  it  would  be  known  "  only  in  history."    Notwithstanding  - 
^  Southern  platform  and  its  concessions,  notwithstanding 
•B  its  words  of  conciliation,  Stephens  and  Toombs  of  Georgia, 
Jones  and  (Sentry  of  Tennessee,  and  others,  issued  a  card 
early  in  July  expressive  of  their  refusal  to  support  General 
8oott,  for  the  assigned  reason  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  the 
free  Soil  wing  of  the  party,  and  had  suffered  his  name  to  be 
used  by  avowed  enemies  of  the  compromise  measures.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  antislavery  supporters  of  General  Scott 
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were  obliged  to  occupy  a  most  equivocal  position,  —  to  accep 
a  platform  exceedinglj  distasteful,  and  against  which  scYeut 
votes  had  been  recorded,  so  that  men  and  presses,  whil 
advocating  his  election,  were  compelled,  or  felt  constrained 
to  "  spit  on  the  platform  *'  on  which  he  stood.  With  sue! 
elements  of  weakness  and  under  omens  so  inauspicious  di< 
the  Whig  party  go  into  the  contest  of  1852. 

There  was  little  or  no  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
They,  indeed,  who  had  acted  with  the  Free  Soil  movement  o 
1848  had  reason  for  embarrassment  as  they  attempted  to  rcc 
oncile  their  conduct  in  forsaking  their  party  four  years  befor 
with  their  "  hot  haste,"  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Hale  in  his  Ictte 
of  acceptance  of  the  Free  Soil  nomination, "  to  enroll  then 
selves  under  a  banner  upon  which  are  inscribed  sentiment 
and  principles  sevenfold  more  odious  and  abominable  tha: 
those  against  which  they  revolted."  And,  though  they  mad 
the  attempt,  it  was  generally  perceived  that  it  did  but  rendc 
more  glaring  their  inconsistency  and  profligacy  of  principh 
Even  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  tlieir  leading  organ,  i 
its  attempted  justification,  while  denouncing  the  platform  a 
"  a  farce,"  deemed  it  a  legitimate  reason  for  supporting  Hi 
Pierce  that  he  was  "uncommitted,"  as  the  other  candidate 
had  committed  themselves,  "  by  any  letter  "  ;  so  easily  coi 
vinced,  and  on  such  slight  pretences,  did  the  men  who  Bul 
scribed  to  the  doctrines  and  joined  in  the  protestations  of  th 
Buffalo  platform  ignore  that  record,  and  join  in  a  campaign  ui 
preccdentcd  for  the  completeness  of  its  surrender  to  the  new  d< 
mands  and  far-reaching  encroachments  of  the  Slave  Power. 

But  the  most  humiliating  page  of  this  history  is  that  whic 
records  the  result,  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party.  Nc 
was  it  mere  success ;  it  was  decisive  and  signal.  Its  conquei 
ing  legions  swept  the  country.  All  but  four  States  rccorde 
their  votes  in  its  favor.  And  yet  it  implied  the  indorsemes 
of  the  compromise  measures,  freighted  as  they  were  with  erim 
and  cruelty,  without  the  abatement,  urged  in  the  Whigs'  b 
half,  that  there  was  a  large  minority  in  the  party  opposed  i 
their  adoption.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  crowning  infamy  < 
that  disastrous  campaign  was  the  popular  indorsement  of  thi 
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most  flagitious  resolution,  adopted  by  both  conventions,  that 
these  measures  should  be  regarded  as  ^^  final "  ;  that,  wicked  and 
oppressive  as  they  were,  there  should  be  no  further  agitation 
of  the  subject.  Neither  the  poor  boon  of  protest  nor  even  an 
attempt  to  repeal  or  modify  was  allowed.  The  nation  was  to 
be  not  only  bound,  but  dumb.  And  to  all  this  the  people  gave 
their  emphatic  sanction.  No  darker  day,  not  even  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  Rebellion,  has  ever  marked  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  For  this  only  threatened  the  forcible  subjec- 
tion of  the  body  ;  that  betokened  the  complete  enslavement  of 
the  soul.  In  the  face  of  all  the  pulpits  and  presses  of  the 
hmd,  notwithstanding  the  antislavcry  agitations  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  out  of  more 
than  three  millions,  were  found  ready  to  refuse  their  votes  even 
&r  measures  so  infamous  and  wrong. 

And  this  was  the  statesmanship  of  the  hour.     Nor  was  it 
in  unfitting  climax,  or  culmination,  of  much  that  had  preceded 
it  Much  has  been  claimed  for  the  great  statesmen  of  the  earlier 
•nd  palmier  days  of  the  Republic,  especially  of  the  time  now 
ptssing  in  review.     Without  detracting  from  the  well-earned 
Ittne  of  many,  not  only  is  there  the  testimony  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  that  up  to  his  day  "the  preservation,  propagation,  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery"  had  ever  been  "the  animating  spirit" 
rf  the  American  government,  but  the  statement  is  due  to  his- 
toric verity  that  a  main  feature  of  the  national  policy  had  been 
from  the  outset  that  of  retreat.     As  the  government  began  its 
•ristence  by  yielding  vantage-ground  it  might  have  retained, 
*o  did  its  great  and  leading  men,  especially  after  the  great 
Missouri  struggle,  too  often   signalize  their  career  by  some 
^*cw  concession,  some  new  form  of  compromise  to  the  Slave 
fewer ;  until,  driven  from  one  position  after  another,  the  na- 
fen  seemed,  by  the  voice  and  vote  of  this  election,  to  have  made 
•  full  surrender,  and  to  have  sought  an  ignoble  peace  by  both 
Wteing  resistance  and  promising  never  to  resume  it.  According 
to  flie  military  maxim  that  it  requires  greater  skill  to  conduct 
»  successful  retreat  than  to  achieve  a  victory,  merit  may  not  be 
wanting,  though  he  would  be  hardly  esteemed  a  great  general 
whose  only  excellence  consists  in  conducting  retreats. 
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The  Missouri  compromise.  —  Bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska. —  Lost  in  the  Senate.  —  President  Pierce's  message.  —  The  Nebnuk*. 
bill.  —  Dixon's  proposition  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  compromise.  —  Its  repeal 
reported  by  Mr.  Douglas.  —  President's  commitment  —  Meeting  of  New  York 
Democrats.  —  Mr.  Fenton's  visit  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State.  — 
Secretary  Marcy's  podtioo.  —  The  appeal  of  the  Free  Soil  membera.  —  Bill 
for  the  organi2ation  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  —  Sjieech  of  Mr.  Donglasw  — 
Mr.  Chase's  amendment  and  speech.  —  Speeches  of  Wade,  Everett,  Smithy 
Houston.  —  Mr.  Douglas's  amendment  —  Mr.  Chase's  amendment  —  Speeches 
of  Seward»  Sumner,  Toombs,  Fessenden.  —  Badger's  amendment  —  Closing 
speech  of  Mr.  Douglas.  —  Passage  of  the  bilL  —  Memorial  of  the  New  Eng- 
land clei^y.  —  Excited  debate.  —  Mr.  Richardson's  House  bilL  —  SpeechM  of 
Meacham,  Stephens,  Breckinridge,  Yates,  Keitt,  Clingman,  'Washburn  of 
Maine,  Smith,  Benton,  Ooodrich.  —  Defence  of  the  clergy  by  Banks.  —  Great 
struggle  in  the  House.  —  Passage  of  the  bilL  —  Blxcited  debate  in  the  SenatAi 
—  Passage  through  that  body.  —  Triumph  of  the  Slave  Power. 

No  event  in  the  progress  of  the  great  conflict  stands  out 
more  prominently  than  the  abrogation  of  the  compromise  erf 
1820.  As  both  effect  and  cause  it  defies  competition  and 
almost  comparison  with  an  j  single  measure  of  the  long  series 
of  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power.  It  was  more  tlian  a  mile- 
stone, indicating  the  distance  which  the  nation  had  travelled 
in  its  disastrous  journey ;  it  was  a  beacon,  giving  warning  of 
approaching  danger.  No  single  act  of  tlie  Slave  Power  ever 
spread  greater  consternation,  produced  more  lasting  results 
upon  the  popular  mind,  or  did  so  much  to  arouse  the  North 
and  to  convince  the  people  of  its  desperate  character.  Lulled 
by  the  siren  song  and  drugged  by  the  sorceries  of  compromise^ 
they  had  learned  to  regard  with  equanimity  and  to  acquieeoo 
in  the  fixed  facts  of  slavery  as,  exclusively  and  perpetually,  m 
Southern  system,  confined  witliin  established  limits,  and  kepi 
back  by  impassable  barriers.  So  long  as  it  was  only  tlie  slave 
that  was  crushed  by  its  power,  and  the  slaveholding  States  that 
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were  cursed  bj  its  presence,  the  North,,  sordid  and  safe,  ac^ 
ecpted  its  existeuce>and  even  welcomed  its  pecuniary  and  polit^ 
kal  aid,  because  it  put  money  in  its  coffers  and  gave  it  votes^ 
pleading  ever  the  compact  of  the  fathers  as  their  confident  reply 
to  the  simple  claims,  however  urgent,  of  justice  and  humanr 
itj.  But  when  tlie  compromise  itself  was  abrogated,  and  its^ 
obligations  were  treated  as  a  thing  of  naught ;  when  the  mon- 
ster, who  had  been  hitherto  restricted  in  his  limits,  and  could 
only  glare  across  the  line,  gave  no  equivocal  indications  of  his^ 
purpose  to  spring  upon  the  fair  domain  of  freedom,  and  range' 
at  will  over  territory  that  compromise  had  made  inviolate,  then 
the  cry  of  danger  reached  ears  that  were  deaf  to  tlie  voice  of 
datj.  Though  large  masses  of  the  people  were  still  craven, 
tnd  ready,  for  present  advantage,  to  eat  the  bread  of  dishonor^ 
this  flagrant  outrage  increased  the  number  of  those  who  com* 
prehended  the  situation,  and  who  were  willing  to  co-operate 
with  others  to  resist  encroachments  that  were  becoming  sa 
serious.  Men  who  sat  unmoved  under  the  fulminations  of  tlio' 
Abolitionists,  answering  their  arguments  and  warding  off  their 
ftH)eals  by  the  cool  assumption  that  they  were  but  the  words* 
of  fanaticism  and  folly,  did  not  remain  quite  as  serene  when 
thef  witnessed  these  encroachments  and  anticipated  the  day, 
Kembgly  not  very  remote,  when  the  whole  country  would  be 
Wd  open  thereto.  Never  before  had  so  much  feeling  been 
elicited ;  never  before  had  so  many  been  found  ready  to  dis- 
own their  former  allegiance  to  the  Slave  Power  and  combine 
for  its  overthrow. 

At  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  north  of  36^  SC  there  was  a  vast  and  fertile 
region  lying  west  and  northwest  of  that  Stat^  and  stretching 
away  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    That  beautiful  territory,  now 
corered  by  tiie  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  had  been  for- 
ever consecrated  to  freedom  by  the  compromise  of  that  act. 
Sixteen  years  afterward,  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri, 
lying  in  the  Platte  country,  was  extended  westward,  adding 
thereby  territory  enough  to  make  seven  counties.    This  coo- 
▼wsion  of  free  territory  into  slave  soil  was,  however,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  was  carried  through 
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Congress  under  the  lead  of  the  Missouri  delegation.  Having 
converted  in  1836  this  portion  of  free  soil  to  the  purposes  ol 
slavery,  and  covered  it  with  thousands  of  bondmen,  the  people 
of  Western  Missouri  desired  to  enter  that  magnificent  region 
which  lay  beyond,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  to  carrj 
tlieir  slaves  with  them. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  XXXIId  Congress,  Willard  P, 
Hall,  a  Representative  from  Missouri,  introduced  a  bill  organ- 
izing that  vast  region  into  a  Territory.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  William  A.  Richardson,  s 
Democratic  member  from  Illinois,  was  chairman.  On  the  2(1 
of  February,  1853,  the  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.  Much  opposition  wai 
manifested  to  its  passage;  but  it  passed  the  House  on  the  10t> 
of  February  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  the  Senate  i1 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  Mr 
Douglas  was  chairman,  and  reported  back  without  amendment 
On  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Douglas  made  an  unsuccessful  motioi 
to  proceed  to  its  consideration ;  and  when  he  renewed  it  tlu 
next  day  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Borland  o: 
Arkansas,  by  a  majority  of  six.  The  Senators  from  the  slave 
States,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Missouri,  opposed  ih 
organization  of  a  Territory  which  they  believed  was  sure  t< 
become  a  free  State,  and  the  effort  failed. 

The  XXXIIId  Congress' met  on  the  5th  of  December,  1853 
President  Pierce  congratulated  the  country  on  the  sense  a 
repose  and  security  in  the  public  mind  which  the  compromise 
measures  had  restored.  He  assured  Congress,  and  espcciallj 
those  who  had  placed  him  in  the  executive  department  of  tlw 
government,  that  "  this  repose  is  to  suffer  no  shock  during  mj 
official  term,  if  I  have  power  to  avei-t  it."  These  congratula 
tions  of  the  President  were,  however,  manifestly  based  upoi 
superficial  and  fallacious  views  of  the  real  character  of  th< 
much-lauded  compromise  and  its  logical  sequences.  Failing 
so  signally  to  comprehend  the  past,  it  was  not  strange  that  h< 
did  not  rightly  forecast  even  the  near  and  inmiediate  future 
The  fact  that  his  own  administration  was  at  once  to  entei 
upon  a  policy  that  would  '^  shock  "  this  seeming  repose,  die 
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turb  the  country,  and  plunge  the  nation  into  rebellion  and 
civil  war,  was  evidently  far  from  his  thoughts.  He  did  not 
then  apprehend,  as  he  was  soon  compelled  to  know,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
the  final  stage  of  that  open  and  undisguised  aggression  and  law- 
less violence  which  culminated  in  the  slaveholders'  Rebellion. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1853,  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  Iowa,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Nebraska.  This  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  which  on  the  4th  of  January  reported  it  back 
with  amendments.  In  the  accompanying  report  the  original 
validity  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  questioned,  and  the 
unauthorized  declaration  was  made  that  the  compromises  of 
1850  left  all  questions  of  slavery  to  the  decision  of  the  people 
residing  in  any  given  Territory.  But  it  was  not  even  hinted 
that  these  measures  abrogated  the  prohibition  of  1820,  nor  was 
its  repeal  proposed.  That  new  advance  had  not  been  made, 
that  new  dogma  had  not  been  proclaimed.  A  few  days  after- 
ward the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  committee,  and  on  the 
16th,  Archibald  Dixon,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Kentucky,  gave 
notice  of  an  amendment  which  he  intended  to  offer,  abrogating 
the  Missouri  compromise  so  far  as  it  prohibited  slavery,  and 
providing  "  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  or  Territo- 
ries shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  and  hold  their  slaves  within  any 
of  the  Territories  or  States  to  be  formed  therefrom."  The 
next  day,  Mr.  Sumner  gave  notice  of  an  amendment,  provid- 
ing that  nothing  contained  in  the  bill  should  be  construed  to 
^rogate  or  contravene  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820. 

On  the  23d,  Mr.  Douglas  reported  back  the  bill,  modified 
tod  amended.     It  proposed  a  division  of  the  territory  into  two 
Territories,  the  southern  to  be  called  Kansas  and  the  northern 
Nebraska.    It  provided  that  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  there- 
from, should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  through  their 
•ppropriate  representatives  ;  "  that  all  cases  involving  title  to 
daves"  and  "questions  of  personal  freedom  should  be  referred 
to  the  adjudication  of  the  local  tribunals,  with  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  "  ;  and  that  the 
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Missouri  compromise  act  of  March  6, 1820,  '^  was  suspc 
by  the  principles  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  a 
hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void." 

It  is  stated,  on  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  Fenton,  that  ot 
day  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  his  substitute,  in  c 
quence  of -a  rumor  that  tlie  President  had  agreed  to  adopt 
a  measure  of  the  administration,  a  meeting  of  a  portion  o 
New  York  delegation,  popularly  designated  as  the  "  sc 
was  held  at  his  room  to  consider  this  unwarranted  movexi 
As  a  result  of  tliis  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Fe 
should  visit  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  a 
tain  the  disposition  of  the  administration  at  this  critical ; 
turc.  He  fomid  the  President  very  much  excited  ovei 
prospect  of  a  defection  of  any  of  the  New  York  Democ 

■ 

He  said  he  had  certainly  calculated  on  the  support  oi 
*' softs,"  as  he  had  shown  them  at  least  equal  considers 
in  the  distribution  of  patronage.  Mr.  Fenton,  while  cxp 
ing  kindly  feelings,  told  him  that  no  amount  of  administn 
favor  could  induce  him,  and  he  thought  that  was  true  of 
ers,  to  support  ^^a  measure  so  utterly  opposed  alike  tc 
convictions  and  liis  sense  of  duty."  The  President  earn 
urged  that  he  should  not  commit  himself  hastily  in  oppoa 
to  a  measure  based  on  Democratic  principles. 

Mr.  Fenton,  repairing  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  exp« 
to  him  the  additional  regret  it  would  cause  to  learn  tha 
too  was  to  give  adhesion  to  the  proposition  of  Senator  I 
las.    The  Secretary  seemed  depressed,  and  remarked  th 
Mr.  Fenton  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  question  it  wac 
for  him  to  advise.     He  further  stated  that  the  propositio: 
a  fundamental  principle,  was  Democratic,  and  that  the 
question  was  as  to  the  application  under  the  circumstai 
During  this  interview  it  was  disclosed  that  he  had  not 
consulted  in  the  matter;  that  Breckinridge,  Phillips  of 
bama,  Douglas,  and  one  or  two  others,  had  been  with  the  r 
tant  President  on  the  Saturday  and  a  portion  of  the  Sal 
preceding  the  Monday  on  which  the  substitute  was  pfesei 
and  that,  after  this  long  discussion,  he  had  finally  agreed 
tlie  phraseology  to  be  adopted,  and  had  himself  put  it  in 
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ing,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  the  abrogation  of  tlie 
Hiflsoori  compromise  and  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  tlie  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory  to  reguhite  tlieir  own  domestic  affairs.  It 
ifllxdieved  that  Douglas  kept  this  draught,  not  less  for  a  guide 
than  for  his  protection  against  the  possible  timidity  of  the 
Presidont  On  leaving  the  mansion  tliey  were  requested  to 
repair  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  prudence  and  sagac- 
ity the  President  had  great  confidence;  but  he  was  absent, 
hanng  gone  to  dine  witli  a  member  of  his  family  then  residing 
in  (he  city,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  was  not  consulted,  and  did  not 
leam  of  the  action  taken  until  about  the  very  houi*  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

Secretary  Marcy  was  gi-catly  moved  in  view  of  the  probable 
disoontent  resulting  from  the  proposed  measure,  and  had  grave 
ipprehcnsions  of  its  fatal  effect  upon  the  painty ;  but  he  gave 
i»  advice  to  Mr.  Fenton,  simply  remarking  that  every  person 
niQst  judge  of  his  duty  for  himself  and  walk  in  the  light  of  his 
own  convictions.  He  invited,  however,  a  few  days  afterward, 
t  half-dozen  or  more  of  his  personal  and  political  friends  in 
Congress  from  New  York  to  liis  room,  with  whom  he  discussed 
the  propriety  of  longer  remaining  in  the  Cabinet.  A  majority 
hdieved  that  his  retirement  at  that  time  would  open  the  doors 
for  (he  "  hards "  to  walk  in  and  occupy  the  whole  adminis- 
tefion  ground  in  New  York,  and  be  likely  to  endanger  still 
fcrthcr  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  party  in  the  State 
ind  nation ;  and  they  deemed  it  best  that  he  should  remain. 
WhcQicr  he  would  have  retired  had  their  advice  been  different 
«  not  known,  tut  it  is  very  certain  that  he  never  sought  to 
inflnencc  members  of  Congress  upon  the  issue  thus  presented, 
•nd  was  very  reticent  in  all  his  subsequent  private  and  official 
intercourse  in  relation  to  it. 

The  bill  was  called  up  the  next  day,  though,  at  the  sugges- 
ttm  of  several  Senators,  its  consideration  was  postponed  for  a 
&w  days.  On  the  question  of  postponement  Mr.  Dixon,  who 
htd  first  moved  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
-tion,  made  a  remark  which  his  position  as  a  slaveholding  Whig 
rendered  very  significant.  After  saying  that  he  was  perfectly 
tBtisfied  with  the  amendment  reported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  bo- 
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cause  it  virtually  repealed  the  Missouri  compromise  act,  he 
made  this  unequivocal  declaration :  ^^  Upon  the  question  of 
slavery  I  know  no  Whiggery  and  I  know  no  Democracy.  I 
am  a  proslavery  man.  I  am  from  a  slaveholding  constitu- 
ency, and  I  am  here  to  maintain  the  rights  of  that  people." 
Tliis  declaration  clearly  revealed  the  animus  of  the  slaveliold- 
ers  and  tlie  purposes  of  the  Southern  Whigs.  Mr.  Douglas 
hastened  to  expi*ess  his  gratification  at  the  declaration  of  tlio 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  his  hill,  as  it  then  stood,  accom* 
plished  all  that  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  Mr.  Dix- 
on's amendment.  He  made  the  statement,  so  often  repeated 
during  tlie  protracted  sti-uggle  then  beginning,  that  "  the  object 
of  tlie  committee  was  neither  to  legislate  slavery  in  or  out  of 
the  Territories  ;  neither  to  introduce  nor  to  exclude  it ;  but  to 
remove  whatever  obstacles  Congress  had  put  there,  and  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  Congressional  non-intervention,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850." 

An  appeal  of  the  "  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress"  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  —  signed  by  Salmon  P.  Chase 
and  Charles  Sumner,  Senators,  and  by  Joshua  R.  Giddings 
and  Edward  Wade  of  Ohio,  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York,  and 
Alexander  De  Witt  of  Massachusetts,  members  of  the  House 
—  was  issued.  In  that  appeal  its  signers  "  arraign  the  bill  as 
a  gross  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge ;  as  a  criminal  betrayal  of 
precious  rights ;  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to  con- 
vert a  vast  territory,  consecrated  to  freedom,  into  a  dreary 
region  of  despotism,  inhabited  by  masters  and  slaves."  The 
proposed  action  was  declared  to  be  against  the  settled  policy 
of  the  nation,  as  clearly  indicated  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  proviso 
of  1784,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  compromise  of  1820,  and 
even  by  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  measures  of  1850.  The 
people  were  warned  that  the  dearest  interests  of  freedom  were 
in  imminent  peril,  and  entreated  not  to  become  agents  in  ex- 
tending legalized  oppression  and  systematized  injustice  over  so 
vast  a  territory.  Christians  and  Christian  ministers  were  im- 
plored, by  the  precepts  of  their  divine  religion,  which  required 
them  to  behold  "  in  every  man  a  brother,"  to  enter  their  pro- 
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test  against  the  repeal  of  ^^  ancient  law  and  the  violation  of 
solemn  compact/'  The  appecCl  closed  with  the  solemn  avowal 
that  ^^  for  ourselves  we  shall  resist  it  by  speech  and  vote  and 
all  the  ability  that  God.  has  given.  Even  if  overcome  in  the 
impending  struggle,  we  shall  not  submit.  We  shall  go  home 
to  our  constituents,  erect  anew  tlie  standard  of  freedom,  and 
call  upon  the  people  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  from 
the  domination  of  slavery.  We  will  not  despair,  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  is  the  cause  of  God." 

On  the  30th,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  in  explanation  of  its  provis- 
ions, and  commented  with  great  bitterness  and  severity  upon 
the  appeal  and  upon  the  members  who  signed  it.  He  charac- 
terized the  latter  as  "  Abolition  confederates,"  and  declared 
that  the  former  grossly  misrepresented  the  bill,  falsified  the 
action  and  calumniated  the  character  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Chase  followed  in  explanation  and  in  defence  of  the  senti- 
ments put  forth  in  the  appeal,  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Mr.  Wade,  who  had  signed  it  after  it  was  issued,  indorsed 
every  word  of  it,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  perfectly  true  and 
correct.  Mr.  Sumner  said  that  the  document  had  been  put 
forth  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  duty,  on  the  precipitate  in- 
troduction of  a  measure  which  could  not  be  regarded  without 
sensations  too  strong  for  speech. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  Mr.  Chase  moved  to  strike  out  so 
much  of  the  bill  as  declared  that  ^'  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  suspended  by  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850, 
commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,"  upon  which  he 
addressed  the  Senate  in  a  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  speech. 
He  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  opposition,  and  sketched  with 
great  force  and  point  the  line  of  argument  afterward  presented 
by  the  friends  of  freedom.  He  made  it  apparent  that  the  idea 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  being  superseded  by  the 
compromise  measure  of  1820  was  but  an  afterthought,  forced 
upon  Mr.  Douglas  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position. 

On  the  6tli,  Mr.  Wade  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  main- 
taining that  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  a  Territory  was 
tantamount  to  the  exclusion  of  free  labor.    He  avowed  that 
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the  compromise  of  1820  was  of  the  nature  and  binding  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract,  and  that  the  violation  of  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  nation  would  precipitate  a  conflict  between  liberty  and 
slavery ;  and  that,  in  such  a  conflict,  '^  it  will  not  be  liberty 
that  will  die  in  the  nineteenth  century.'*  "  You  may  call 
me,"  he  said,  "  an  Abolitionist,  if  you  will.  I  care  little  for 
that ;  for,  if  an  undying  hatred  to  slavery  constitutes  an  Abo- 
litionist, I  am  that  Abolitionist.  If  man's  determination,  at 
all  times  and  at  all  hazards,  to  the  last  extremity,  to  resist 
the  extension  of  slavery,  or  any  other  tyranny,  constitutes  an 
Abolitionist,  I,  before  God,  believe  myself  to  be  that  Abolition- 
ist." James  C.  Jones,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Tennessee,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Wade  in  a  desultory,  rambling,  and  illogical  speech, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  admission  that  he  did  not  pretend 
that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  repealed  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1820,  because  he  did  not  think  it  was 
"  maintainable." 

On  the  8th,  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts  addressed 
the  Senate  at  length  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  His  ripe  schol- 
arship and  polished  oratory,  his  recognized  conservatism,  and 
his  support  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  invested  his 
speech  with  peculiar  interest.  At  the  outset,  he  dwelt  upon 
the  grandeur  of  the  first  step  in  laying  the  foundations  of  two 
States,  destined  to  be  the  centres  of  vast  and  imperial  influ- 
ence. He  opposed  the  measure  because  it  conflicted  with 
the  Missouri  compromise.  He  denied,  with  great  positiveness 
and  particularity  of  detail,  the  assumption  of  its  supporters 
that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  superseded  or  repealed 
that  act.  Aflirming  that  he  had  read  the  voluminous  reports, 
filling  the  greater  part  of  two  or  three  thick  quarto  volumes, 
he  said  :  ^^  I  do  not  find  a  single  word  from  which  it  appears 
that  any  member  of  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  that  time  believed  that  the  Territorial  enactment  of 
1860,  either  as  a  principle,  rule,  or  precedent,  or  by  analogy,  or 
in  any  other  way,  was  to  act  retrospectively  or  prospectively 
upon  any  other  Territory.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  much,  very 
much,  of  a  broad,  distinct,  directly  opposite  bearing."  He  also 
quoted  Mr.  Webster  as  affirming  that  his  speech  and  vote 
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referred  to  "  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  to  them  alone.'*    He 
closed  by  declaring  that,  while  he  shared  the  sentiments  of  the 
part  of  the  country  where  he  was  born  and  educated  and  where 
his  ashes  would  be  laid,  he  would  treat  the  ^'  constitutional 
and  legal  rights ''  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  other  parts  of  the 
ooontry  ^^  with  respect,  and  their  characters  and  feelings  with 
tenderness'*;  for  he  belieyed  them  to  be  ^^  as  good  Christians, 
88  good  patriots,  as  good  men,  as  we  are."    He  thought  seo- 
lional  and  passionate  agitation  would  retard,  rather  than  pro- 
mote, the  removal  of  slavery.    He  f urtlier  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  children  of  Africa  would  go  back  to  the  land  of  tlieir 
fathers,  ^^  voluntary  missionaries  of  civilization    and  Chris- 
tianity.'' 

Tmman  Smith  of  Connecticut  followed  Mr.  Everett  in  a 
Teiy  elaborate  speech,  running  through  two  days.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  if  the  measure  was  carried,  it  would  be 
carried  by  the  votes  of  Southern  Whigs,  would  blow  the  Whig 
party  to  atoms,  and  make  another  Whig  national  convention 
impoBsible.  Mr.  Houston  followed  in. opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  because,  he  contended,  it  violated  the  rights  of 
tin  Indians  then  in  possession  of  the  territory.  Mr.  Chase's 
amendment  was  then  rejected. 

The  gist  of  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  lay  in  this  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas  abrogating 
fhe  compromise  of  1820.  Mr.  Douglas  himself  professed  the 
most  profound  indifference  whether  slavery  was  "  voted  up  or 
voted  down,"  his  main  anxiety  being,  he  contended,  to  vindi- 
cate the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  As  a  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  policy,  Mr.  Chase  moved 
to  empower  the  Territorial  legislature  to  prohibit  slavery,  to 
let  the  people  of  the  country,  he  said,  see  whether  those  who 
assert "  the  principles  of  non-intervention  are  willing  that  the 
people  of  the  Territories  may,  if  they  see  fit,  exclude  slavery." 
Bat  the  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  utter  hollowncss  of 
fhe.  pretension  that  "  the  people  were  to  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  vote  slavery  up  or  vote  it  down  "  was  fully  exposed. 

Mr.  Badger  of  North  Carolina  addressed  the  Senate  at 
length  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
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although  he  repudiated  the  new  doctrine  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. He  made  a  point  of  tlie  alleged  humanity  of 
those  who  preferred  to  take  their  slaves  into  new  territory, 
instead  of  selling  them,  and  he  descanted  on  the  wickedness 
of  not  allowing  them  to  do  it.  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  if  some 
Southern  gentleman  wishes  to  take  the  nurse  who  takes 
charge  of  his  little  baby,  or  the  old  woman  who  nursed  him 
in  childhood,  and  whom  he  called  ^  Mammy '  until  he  returned 
from  college,  and  perhaps  afterward  too,  and  whom  he  wishes 
to  take  with  him  in  his  old  age  when  he  is  moving  into  one  of 
these  new  Territories  for  the  betterment  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  whole  family,  why,  in  the  name  of  God,  should  anybody 
prevent  it  ?  "  To  this  question  Mr.  Wade  pertinently  replied : 
"  The  Senator  entirely  mistakes  our  position.  We  have  not 
the  least  objection  and  would  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  Sena- 
tor's migrating  to  Kansas  and  taking  his  old  ^  Mammy ' 
along  with  him.  We  only  insist  that  he  shall  not  be  em- 
powered to  sell  her  after  taking  her  there."  Mr.  Badger 
closed  his  speech  by  announcing  that  the  Southern  Whig  Sena- 
tors "  all  agree  as  one  man  in  support  of  this  measure." 

Mr.  Seward  entered  his  eloquent  plea  "for  freedom  and 
public  faith."  To  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  opposing  re- 
peal on  the  part  of  Northern  men  who  had  opposed  compro- 
mises, he  replied  that  "  a  life  of  approval  of  compromises  and 
of  devotion  to  them  only  enhances  the  obligations  to  fulfil 
them ;  a  life  of  disapprobation  of  the  policy  of  compromises 
only  renders  one  more  earnest  in  exacting  the  fulfilment  of 
them  when  good  and  cherished  interests  are  secured  by 
them."  He  reminded  Southern  Senators  that  they  buried 
the  Wilmot  proviso  in  1860,  and  celebrated  its  obsequies  with 
pomp  and  revelry ;  that  it  was  again  stalking  through  those 
halls ;  and  tliat,  if  the  representatives  of  the  North  would  let 
it  rest,  they  would  evoke  it  from  its  grave.  "  Say  what  you 
will,"  he  said, "  do  what  you  will  here,  the  interests  of  the 
non-slaveholding  and  of  the  slaveholding  States  remain  just 
the  same ;  and  they  will  remain  just  the  same  until  you  sliaU 
cease  to  defend  and  cherish  slavery,  or  we  shall  cease  to  honor 
and  defend  freedom.    The  slavery  agitation  is   an  eternal 
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straggle  between  conservatism  and  progress,  between  truth 
and  error,  between  right  and  wrong.  You  may  sooner  by  act 
of  Congress  compel  tlie  sea  to  repress  its  upheavings  and  the 
round  earth  to  extinguish  its  eternal  fires,  than  oblige  the 
human  mind  to  cease  its  inquirings  and  the  human  heart  to 
desist  from  its  throbbings." 

Reminding  Southern  members  of  the  vast  immigration  to 
Northern  States  of  freemen,  —  "  such  freemen  as  neither  Eng- 
land nor  Rome  nor  Athens  ever  reared,"  —  that  half  a  million 
of  freemen  were  annually  coming  from  Europe,  and  that 
twenty  years  hence  there  would  be  a  million  of  freemen  from 
Asia,  he  warned  them  that  the  tides  of  freemen  and  slaves 
would  not  voluntarily  commingle.  But  if  by  their  policy  they 
did  meet,  he  said,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  which  of  them  would 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  other.  He  thus  closed  his 
speech,  so  philosophical  in  its  examination  and  statement  of 
principles,  so  eloquent  in  thought  and  expression :  '^ '  Man 
proposes  and  God  disposes.'  You  may  legislate  and  abrogate 
as  you  will ;  but  there  is  a  superior  Power  that  overrules  all 
your  actions  and  all  your  refusals  to  act,  and  I  fondly  hope 
and  trust  overrules  them  to  the  advancement  of  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  our  country,  —  that  overrules,  I  know,  not  only 
all  your  actions  and  all  refusals  to  act,  but  all  human  events 
to  the  distant  but  inevitable  result  of  the  equal  and  universal 
liberty  of  all  men." 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Mr.  Sumner  addressed  the  Senate 
against  the  proposed  removal  of  the  "  landmarks  of  freedom." 
He  arraigned  it  on  two  distinct  grounds,  —  in  the  name  of 
public  faith,  as  an  infraction  of  solemn  obligations,  assumed 
beyond  the  power  of  recall  by  the  South ;  and  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  as  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  antislavery 
policy  of  the  fathers.  He  maintained  that  it  was  clear  beyond 
dispute  that,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Missouri  prohibition, 
"slavery  will  be  quickened  and  slaves  themselves  will  be 
multiplied,  while  new  room  and  verge  will  be  secured  for  the 
gloomy  operations  of  slave  law,  under  which  free  labor  will 

droop  and  a  vast  territory  will  be  smitten  with  sterility 

Under  the  slave  system  the  whole  social  fabric  is  disorgan- 
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ized,  labor  loses  its  dignity,  industry  sickens,  education  finds 
no  schools,  and  all  the  land  of  slavery  is  impoverished."  He 
said  that  for  all  who  bear  tlie  name  of  slave  there  was  nothing 
they  could  call  their  own  ;  that,  "  without  a  father,  without  a 
mother,  almost  without  a  €rod,  the  slave  has  nothing  but  a 
master."  He  reminded  Senators  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  not,  as  they  vainly  declared,  settle  the  slavery  question ; 
that  '^  nothing  can  be  settled  which  is  not  right,"  notliing  can 
be  settled  which  is  adverse  to  freedom ;  that  God,  nature,  and 
all  the  holy  sentiments  of  the  heart,  repudiate  all  such  false, 
seeming  settlement.  He  declared  that  he  looked  forward  to 
the  good  time  when  the  North  and  the  South  should  unite  in 
declaring  freedom,  and  not  slavery,  national,  while  slaveryi 
and  not  freedom,  should  be  sectional. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden,  a  new  Whig  Senator  from  Maine, 
spoke  with  great  clearness  and  force  against  repeal.  He  warned 
Southern  Senators  that  if,  for  political  purposes  and  with  a 
political  design,  the  Missouri  restriction  should  be  repealed, 
the  people  of  the  North  would  resist  the  admission  of  those 
Territories  as  States,  except  with  the  exclusion  of  slavery. 
The  people  of  the  North,  he  said,  were  fatigued  with  these 
threats  of  disunion.  Being  "  noise,  and  nothing  else,"  they 
produced  little  impression.  To  Mr.  Butler,  interjecting  the 
remark  that  if  such  sentiments  prevailed  he  wanted  dissolu- 
tion "  right  away,"  he  retorted :  "  Do  not  delay  it  on  my  ac- 
count." 

Mr.  Cass,  during  the  debate,  elaborated  and  vindicated  the 
doctrine,  embodied  in  his  famous  "  Nicholson  letter,"  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and 
that  the  people  should  adjust  it  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  in  their  own  manner.  Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia  also  vindi- 
cated the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  declaring  that  ^^  it 
would  outlive  the  follies  and  prejudices  of  its  enemies,  survive 
their  puny  assaults,  and  pass  on  and  mingle  itself  with  the 
thought  and  speech  of  freemen  in  all  lands  and  in  all  coun- 
tries." Mr.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  who  had  introduced  the  bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territories,  supported  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  prohibition,  and  cliarged  that  antislavery  had  checked 
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and  stayed  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
negro,  and  had  rendered  the  name  of  emancipationist  odious 
in  the  slave  States. 

It  happened  then,  as  often  before  and  afterward,  that  the 
most  arrogant,  revolting,  and  reckless  words  were  spoken  bj 
Northern  members ;  among  the  most  prominent  of  these  was 
John  Pettit  of  Indiana,  who  gave  utterance  to  the  most  ex- 
treme views. 

Mr.  Norris  of  New  Hampshire  advocated  the  repeal  because 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  inconsistent  with  the  '^  great  and 
popular  principle  establislied  in  the  acts  organizing  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,"  and  because  by  such  repeal  would  be  reasserted 
the  "  original  and  true  principle  "  of  the  government,  wliich,  if 
adhered  to,  would  remove  from  the  halls  of  Congress  "  the  ex- 
citing agitation  about  slavery."  He  avowed  his  willingness  to 
give  assistance,  at  the  command  of  an  officer,  in  the  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  sharply  criticised  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  made  in  Fanueil  Hall,  against  that  act. 

Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  reminded  the  Senate  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise,  whatever  its  character  and 
whatever  of  wrong  was  involved  therein,  was  sprung  upon  the 
South ;  that  it  was  not  a  Southern,  but  a  Northern  proposition ; 
that  it  was  supported  by  sixteen  Northern  Senators  against 
twelve,  by  a  Northern  President,  and  by  a  Cabinet  having  a 
Northern  majority.  He  thought  that  Southern  Senators 
whose  constituents  held  slaves  could  not  refuse  to  accept 
what  was  thus  pressed  upon  them  by  the  North. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi  affirmed  that  "  slavery  is  of  Divine 
origin;  is  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  blessing,  —  a 
blessing  to  the  slave  and  a  blessing  to  the  master."  Butler  of 
South  Carolina  vindicated  the  slave  system,  because  the  black 
man  was  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  because,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  the  African  race  never  soared  into  the  regions 
where  the  Caucasian  race  made  its  greatest  developments, — 
never  furnished  astronomer,  statesman,  general,  or  poet." 

On  the  2d  of  March  an  amendment  was  adopted,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Badger,  providing  that  nothing  contained  in  the  bill 
should  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law  that 
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may  have  existed  prior  to  March  6, 1820,  either  protecting, 
establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abohshing  slaverj.  Mr.  Chase 
then  moved  to  so  amend  the  bill  as  to  authorize  the  people  of 
the  Territories  to  elect  their  own  officers.  But  this  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty.     Another  amend- 

• 

ment  having  been  offered  by  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Mason  called 
upon  the  friends  of  the  bill  without  any  delay  to  vote  his 
amendment  down,  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  his 
friends  "  find,"  he  said,  "  that  if  the  bill  passes  their  vocation 
will  be  gone,  the  last  plank  in  the  shipwreck  of  their  political 
fortunes  will  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  will  expire,  as  they 
deserve  to  expire,  howling,  —  howUng  like  fiends  attempting  to 
destroy  the  country." 

On  the  3d,  Mr.  Dawson,  a  Whig  Senator  from  Georgia,  de- 
nounced what  he  was  pleased  to  call  ^^  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
and  the  mistaken  notions  of  philanthropy  of  those  who  would 
throw  a  cordon  of  free  States  around  the  South,  to  drive  the 
people  into  emancipation." 

The  insulting  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mason,  basing  his  opposi- 
tion to  an  amendment,  and  urging  other  Senators  to  base 
theirs,  upon  grounds  so  purely  personal,  received,  as  it  mer- 
ited, indignant  rebuke.  "  I  treat  with  contempt,"  said  Mr. 
Wade,  "  any  language  of  dictation,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
may.  No  Senator  has  a  right  to  rise  in  his  place  and  utter  the 
language  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  used  to  my  col- 
lei^e.  It  is  not  becoming  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  nor 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  order,  nor  is  it  consistent  with 
senatorial  dignity  or  gentlemanly  courtesy.  Because  my  col- 
league has  offered  an  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Vii^inia 
rises  in  his  place,  impugns  his  motives,  and  calls  on  the  Senate 
to  vote  down  his  amendment  and  trample  it  under  foot.  Such 
dictation  may  be  applicable  to  a  plantation ;  but  it  is  not  be- 
coming in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Houston,  though  Southern  in  sentiment  and  interest, 
adjured  Senators  "  to  regard  the  contract  once  made  to  har- 
monize and  preserve  this  Union."  '^  Maintain,"  he  exclaimed, 
'^  the  Missouri  compromise !  Stir  not  up  agitation !  Give  us 
peace  !  "    He  closed  his  earnest  and  patriotic  appeal  with  the 
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prediction  that  ^'  union  or  disunion  depended  upon  the  decision 
of  tluB  question." 

The  debate  was  then  closed  by  Mr.  Douglas.     He  reviewed 
at  great  length  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  bill.     His  speech  was  able,  adroit,  defiant,  and  do- 
nimciatory.     He  predicted  that,  when  the  measure  was  fully 
understood,  it  would  be  as   popular  at  the  North  as  at  the 
Sooth ;  and  he  congratulated  its  friends  that  the  arguments  in 
its  favor  could  be  used  with  the  same  propriety  in  the  North 
and  the   South,  while  the  arguments  of  its  enemies  "  would 
not  bear  repetition  one  mile  across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 
The  vote  was  then  taken  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a 
continuous  session  of  seventeen  hours,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-seven  to  fourteen.     Houston  of  Texas,  Hamlin 
of  Maine,  James  of  Rhode  Island,  Dodge  and  Walker  of  Wis- 
consin, Democrats,  and  Bell,  a  Southern  Whig,  voted  in  the 
negative. 

Perhaps  no  measure  before  Congress  ever  excited  more  thor- 
oughly the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  nation.  The 
clergy  took  an  unusual  interest.  Memorials  and  protests,  nu- 
merously signed,  were  sent  to  Congress.  A  memorial  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Everett,  signed  by  more  than  three  thousand 
clergymen  of  various  religious  denominations  in  New  England. 
Memorials  numerously  signed  by  clergymen  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  were  also  presented.  The  memorial  of  the 
New  England  clergymen  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  savage 
onslaught,  that  revealed  very  clearly  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
were  engineering  that  measure,  and  the  utter  godlessness  of 
the  whole  project.  Mr.  Douglas  led  the  assault.  "  It  is  pre- 
sented," he  said,  "  by  a  denomination  of  men  calling  them- 
selves preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  have  come  forward  with  an 
atrocious  falsehood  and  an  atrocious  calumny  against  the  Sen- 
ate, desecrated  the  pulpit,  and  prostituted  the  sacred  desk  to 
the  miserable  and  corrupting  influence  of  party  politics."  I 
doubt,"  he  said  again,  "  whctlier  there  is  a  body  of  men  in 
America  who  combine  so  much  profound  ignorance  on  the 
question  upon  which  they  attempt  to  enlighten  the  Senate  as 
this  same  body  of  preachers." 

VOL.   II.  50 
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Mr.  Mason  said :  ^'  Of  all  others  they  are  the  most  encroach- 
ing and,  as  a  body,  arrogant  class  of  men."  Mr.  Butler  de- 
clared that  '^  when  the  clergy  quit  the  province  assigned  them, 
....  going  about  as  agitators  ....  they  divest  themselves  id 
all  the  respect  that  I  can  give  them."  And  Mr.  Adams 
averred  that  "  when  they  depart  from  their  high  vocation,  and 
come  down  to  mingle  in  the  turbid  pool  of  politics,"  he  would 
treat  them  just  as  he  would  other  citizens.  "  I  hold,"  said 
Mr.  Pettit,  "  that  the  waters  of  the  pools  of  politics  are  infi- 
nitely more  pellucid  and  pure  and  cheering  and  refreshing  than 
the  pool  which  surrounds  their  stagnant  waters  of  theology." 
Mr.  Badger  "  would  say,  in  regard  to  each  of  them,  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  liis  novels,  makes  Cromwell  say  to  the 
B«v.  Mr.  Oldenough :  *  Lack-a-day !  lack-a-day !  A  learned 
man,  but  intemperate  ;  overzeal  hath  eaten  him  up.' " 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  Mr.  Richardson  of  Illinois,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  reported  a  bill  for  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  After 
a  brief  debate  the  original  bill,  and  two  amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  English  of  Indiana,  were  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole.  The  substitute  of  Mr.  English,  instead  of  the  prch 
vision  repealing  the  Missouri  compromise,  proposed  a  clause 
leaving  it  to  the  people  to  pass  such  laws  in  relation  to  slavery, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  as  they  might  deem 
most  conducive  to  their  interests,  happiness,  and  welfare. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  Mr.  Meacham  of  Vermont  ad- 
dressed the  House.  ^'  I  look,"  ho  said,  ''  on  that  compromise 
as  a  contract,  as  a  thing  done  for  a  consideration,  and  that 
the  parties  to  that  contract  are  bound  in  honor  to  execute  it 
in  good  faith.  The  consideration  on  the  one  side  was  paid 
and  received  in  advance.  That  compromise  has  stood  for 
thirty-four  years.  The  people,  struck  dumb  by  the  reckless  au- 
dacity and  perfidy  of  the  proposition,  would  not  believe  it  had 
been  made,  and  took  refuge  in  incredulity."  He  predicted,  if 
that  compromise  was  repealed,  that  the  last  compromise  had 
been  made  between  the  clashing  interests  of  different  sections. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  replied  in  a  speech  in- 
tensely vituperative  and  extreme.    He  denied  that  the  Missouri 
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compromise  was  a  ^^  compact, "   because,  he  said,  there  were 
no  parties  to  it,  it  ^'  being  nothing  but  a  law,  with  no  otlier 
sanction  than  any  statute."     He  scouted  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  any  disastrous  consequences  from  its  repeal,  saying, 
with  contemptuous  spite,  that  the  friends  of  slavery  proliibi- 
tion  had  been  ^^  a  wooling,"  had  come  back  fleeced,  and  that 
such  men  might  ^^  rail  and  rave  and  rage."     Their  threats,  he 
continued,  are  but  the  ^'  ravings  and  bowlings  and  hissings  of 
the  beaten  and  routed  ranks  of  the  factionists  and  malcon* 
tents.    They  are  the  wailings  of  the  politically  condemned, 
coming  up  from  the  bottom  of  tliat  deep  pit  where  they  have 
been  hurled  by  a  patriotic  people,  for  the  good,  the  peace, 
quiet,  and  harmony  of  the  whole  country.     They  fought  the 
compromise,  he  said,  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  be 
made  by  figliting  it.    When  whipped,  routed,  and  beaten, 
then,  ^'  like  craven  and  mercenary  captives,  they  turn  to  power 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  made  there  by  subserviency  and  syco* 
phancy."  The  disease  of  negromania,  he  contended,  could  never 
be  cored ;  the  viper  would  hiss,  and  oven  sting  the  bosom  of 
him  who  fosters  it.     Mr.  Kcitt  of  South  Carolina  pronounced 
the  ordinance  of  1787  an  act  of  ^'  unconstitutional  usurpation," 
'^  an  ungrateful  and  graceless  act."    ^'  It  was  passed,"  he  said, 
with  strange  confusion  of  metaphors,  if  not  of  ideas,  ^'  while 
the  dd  articles  of  confederation,  effete  and  palsied,  were  dissolv- 
ing into  wreck  and  floating  away  into  fragments,  which  liad 
decayed  into  imbecility  and  had  only  strength  enough  to  invite 
the  agonies  of  death." 

Mr.  Breckinridge  said  that  the  South  would  never  submit  to 
exclusion  from  the  Territories.  Admitting  that  the  inmiediate 
effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  ^'  furnish  food  for  abo- 
lition excitement,"  he  predicted  that  in  two  years  no  man 
would  be  found  in  the  West  who  would  dare  go  before  the  peo- 
ple in  opposition  to  the  principle  embodied  in  it.  Clingman  of 
North  Carolina  presented  the  Southern  view  from  the  Whig 
standpoint.  He  declared  that  the  great  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  was  the  fact,  well  understood,  that  every 
Whig  representative  from  the  North  was  an  opponent,  and  was 
<<  appealing  to  Southern  Wliigs  not  to  press  the  question  upon 
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them,  lest  they  should  thereby  break  up  the  Whig  party."  He 
charged  Northern  Whigs  with  affiliating  with  Pree-Soilcrs  and 
Abolitionists,  and  reminded  them  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
losing  game ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  their  ^^  appeals  to  fanaticism," 
tlie  antislavery  sentiment  and  the  idea  of  negro  equality  were 
losing  ground. 

Able  responses  were  made  by  several  Northern  Whigs. 
Among  them  was  Richard  Yates  of  Illinois,  afterward  gov- 
ernor and  United  States  Senator.  "  If  you  pass  this  bill,"  he 
said,  "  your  friends  in  the  North,  who  have  considered  the 
Abolitionists  the  aggressors  and  have  vindicated  your  cause, 
will  consider  you  the  aggressors.  They  will  laugh  at  your 
flimsy  apology  that  you  take  the  forbidden  fruit  because  it  is 
offered  you  by  a  Northern  hand.  They  will  consider  it  a  van- 
dal march  on  territory  which,  by  your  own  hands,  by  universal 
consent  and  long  acquiescence,  by  patriot  sons,  by  solemn  con- 
tract and  plighted  faith,  has  been  consecrated  to  freedom." 

Elihu  B.  Washbume,  from  the  same  State,  declared  that  if 
Northern  rights  were  to  be  thus  sacrificed,  he  might  be  count- 
ed on  as  an  "  agitator,"  for  "  that  term  had  no  terrors  for 
him."  "  The  May  Flower,"  he  said,"  "  was  freighted  with 
agitators,  in  whom  were  a  nation's  hopes  and  the  germs  of  a 
nation's  greatness.  Our  Revolutionary  fathers  were  agitators. 
Agitators  threw  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston  and  spilled  their 
blood  at  Concord  and  Lexington.  The  questions  involved  in 
this  bill  have  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  tliere 
is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  control  its  workings.  You 
might  as  well  ask  the  sea  to  stand  still  as  to  ask  the  North  to 
submit  in  silence  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise." 

Israel  Washburn  of  Maine  told  his  Southern  brethren  that 
if  they  were  determined  ^^  to  make  a  sectional  issue,  breaking 
good  faith  "  and  '^  the  ties  of  fraternal  association,"  ilien  all 
tliat  remained  for  Northern  Whigs  was  "  to  bid  them  a  long 
good-night."  He  averred,  with  too  much  confidence,  that  the 
North  would  resist  until  such  aggression  was  stayed.  "  To 
doubt  it,"  he  said,  "  were  to  admit  that  there  is  no  North  and 
no  hopes  of  a  North.  It  were  to  admit  a  degeneracy  in  the 
people  more  swift,  more  iliorough  and  moumful|  than  has  ever 
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marked  any  other  people  since  the  birth  of  time.  To  doubt  it 
were  to  admit  that  slavery  has  the  indwelling  central  power  of 
immortal  truth ;  that  liberty  is  but  a  name,  and  the  love  of  it 
a  fantasy.  But  we  will  not  doubt  it.  We  know  that  in  all 
hmnan  affairs  there  are  seaso;is  of  action  and  of  reaction,  of 
victory  and  defeat.  But  we  also  know  that  in  the  end  nothing 
ahall  prevail  against  truth,  and  no  verity  is  more  grand,  more 
immutable,  than  this : '  There  is  nothing  on  earth  divine  besides 
hmnanity.'  "  Nor  were  there  wanting  others  who  took  the  sub- 
ject to  the  forum  of  conscience  and  applied  to  it  the  tests  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  political  responsibility,  the  teachings  of 
the  revealed  law  of  the  Creator  as  well  as  of  the  observed 
laws  of  his  creation. 

Among  them  was  Gerrit  Smith,  who  commenced  by  saying 
that  the  slavery  question  was  up  again,  even  in  Congress; 
that  it  would  not  keep  down  at  any  bidding,  however  authori- 
tative.   The  President,  he  said,  had  made  its  keeping  down 
the  great  end  of  his  office.     Members  of  Congress,  political 
conventions,  and  '^  titled  divines,  taking  their  cue  from  com- 
merce and  politics,  and  being  no  less  servile  than  merchants 
and  demagogues,"  had  done  what  they  could  to  keep  it  out  of 
'Bight.     Referring  to  the  madness  in  man  to  attempt  to  hold 
in  check  the  forces  of  the  moral  world,  he  said :  "  The  power 
which  is  ever  and  anon  throwing  up  the  slavery  question  into 
our  unwilling  and  affrighted  faces  is  truth.     Passion,  blinded 
and  infatuated,  may  not  discern  this  mighty  agent.     Never- 
theless, Truth  lives  and  reigns  forever,  and  she  will  be  contin- 
ually tossing  up  unsettled    questions.      We  must  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  every  question  which  has  not  been  disposed  of 
in  conformity  with  her  requirements,  and  which  has  not  been 
laid  to  repose  on  her  own  blessed  bosom,  is  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion.    Hence,  slavery  is  an  unsettled  question,  and  must  con- 
tinue such  until  it  shall  have  fled  forever  from  the  presence  of 
liberty.    It  must  be  an  entirely  unsettled  question,  because 
not  only  is  it  not  in  harmony  with  truth,  but  there  is  not  one 
particle  of  truth  in  it.     Slavery  is  the  baldest  and  biggest  lie 
on  earth.     In  reducing  man  to  a  chattel,  it  denies  that  man  is 
man ;  and  in  denying  that  man  is  man  it  denies  that  God  is 
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God.  For  in  his  own  image  made  he  man,  —  ibe  black  man 
and  the  red  man,  as  well  as  the  white  man."  Asserting  that 
there  was  no  law  for  American  slavery,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  law  for  any  other  slavery,  he  predicted  that  the  time 
would  come  wheu  the  nation,  then  wellnigh  dead  to  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  her  to  repentance,  would  listen  to  '*  the  voices 
of  truthful,  tender,  and  faitliful  admonition  "  ;  that  the  day 
of  her  redemption,  ^'of  her  broken-hearted  sorrow  for  her 
crimes,"  would  sooner  or  later  come. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  a  speech,  though  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question  at  issue,  from  Mr.  Benton,  then  a 
member  of  the  House.  More  than  his  peer,  perhaps,  in  tal- 
ents and  knowledge,  in  political  standing  and  influence,  and 
equally  opposed  to  the  measure  under  discussion,  the  spirit  of 
tlie  speakers  and  purport  of  the  two  speeches  were  strangely 
unlike.  While  the  one  was  absorbed  in  a  benevolent  regard 
for  others,  the  otlier  seemed  on  fire  with  an  all-consuming 
egotism ;  while  the  one  seemed  solicitous  to  do  good  to  all, 
the  other  appeared  mainly  anxious  to  crush  his  enemies; 
while  the  words  of  the  one  seemed  to  be  wafted  on  the  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  scenes  of  celestial  love,  the  other's  were 
borne  on  the  sirocco  breath  of  a  haughty  dogmatism  and  an 
intense  political  hatred.  Alluding  to  the  Douglas  amendment, 
which  Mr.  Chase  had  characterized  as  an  ^^  afterthought," 
he  called  it  ^'  a  little  stump  speech  injected  into  the  belly  of 
the  bill,  and  which  must  have  a  prodigious  effect  when  recited 
in  the  prairies,  and  out  toward  the  frontier,  and  up  toward  the 
heads  of  the  creeks."  He  declared  Territorial  sovereignty  to 
be  a  "  monstrosity,"  "  bom  of  timidity  and  ambition,  hatched 
into  existence  in  the  hot  incubation  of  a  presidential  canvass," 
^^  as  nonsense,  as  the  essence  of  nonsense,  as  the  quintessenee 
of  nonsense,  as  the  five  times  distilled  essence  of  political  noo- 
sensicality."  "  Three  dogmas,"  he  said,  "  now  afflict  the 
land :  squatter  sovereignty,  non-intervention,  and  no  power  in 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  Territories.  This 
bill  asserts  the  whole  three,  and  beautifully  illostrates  the 
whole  three,  by  knocking  one  on  the  head  with  the  other,  and 
trampling  each  under  foot  in  its  turn.    It  is  a  bill  of  assunp- 
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tions  and  contradictions,  assuming  what  is  unfounded  and 
contradicting  what  it  assumes, —  a  balancing  every  affirma- 
tion  by  a  negation.  It  is  a  see-saw  bill ;  not  the  innocent 
see^w  which  children  play  on  a  plank  stuck  through  a 
fence,  but  the  up-and-down  game  of  politicians,  played  at  the 

expense  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union It  is 

an  amphibological  bill,  stuffed  with  monstrosities,  hobbled 
^h  contradictions,  and  badgered  with  a  proviso.'*  He  de- 
clared that  the  troubles  of  the  country  came  from  "  uneasy 
poKticians,"  and  its  safety  from  the  "  tranquil  masses."  He 
charged  that  this  bill,  designed  to  destroy  forever  the  Missouri 
compromise,  was  not  called  for  by  any  "  human  being  living 
or  expecting  to  live  on  the  Territories,  but  by  a  silent,  secret, 
limping,  halting,  creeping,  squinting,  impish  motion,  con- 
ceived in  the  dark  and  midwifed  in  a  committee-room." 

Among  those  who  opposed  the  bill  was  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 

a  Democratic  member  from  Massachusetts.    He  spoke  in  be- 

Wf  of  free  labor,  with  which  he  contended  that  slave  labor 

wag  « incompatible,"  and  that  voting  to  extend  slavery  was 

lei^Iating  "for  the  benefit  of  capital  against  men."    He  spoke 

doqocntly  for  the  three  thousand  clergymen  of  New  England 

wbo  had  memorialized  Congress  and  who  had  been  so  harshly 

iasailed.    "  They  are  not,"  he  said,  "  anarchists  nor  revolu- 

tiooists.    They  are  timid,  conservative,  inquiring,  dependent 

men.    They  have  no  life-tenures,  they  accumulate  no  fortunes. 

'they  consolidate  no  powers,  they  organize  no  forces.    Isolated 

wid  dependent,  they  have  parted  with  no  rights  and  have  no 

idfish  ends.     The  sincerity  of  their  protestation  is  beyond 

^nation,  as  the  earnestness  of  their  appeal  should  be  beyond 

censure."    John  Z.  Goodrich  of  the  same  State  predicted  that 

the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  would  wipe  out  as  with 

a  sponge  all  compromises.     Mr.  Campbell  of  Ohio  declared 

fhat  if  the  bill  passed  he  would  wage  "  an  unrelenting  and 

ceaseless  war  against  slavery  to  the  furthermost  limits  of  the 

Gonstitution." 

The  "  subterranean  "  Democracy  of  the  city  of  New  York 
fmmd  a  fitting  exponent  in  its  member,  Michael  Walsh.  In 
a  speech  of  the  most  extreme  and  humiliating  utterances,  he 
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disparaged  the  free  laborer  of  the  North  and  declared  that 
the  only  difference  between  a  negro  slave  and  a  wages  slave 
was  that  '^  the  one  is  a  slave  of  an  individual^  the  other  is  the 
slave  of  an  inexorable  class." 

The  general  debate  having  closed  on  the  20th  of  Maj,  and 
every  amendment  militating  against  the  principle  of  the  bill 
having  been  voted  down,  it  was  understood  that  the  friends  of 
the  measure  would  force  it  to  a  vote  on  the  22d.  Its  oppo- 
nents, deeply  impressed  with  itB  fearful  character  and  appre- 
hended results,  felt  called  upon  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to 
delay  and,  if  possible,  to  defeat  its  passage.  In  a  body,  with 
parties  so  nearly  balanced  and  with  many  veteran  tacticians  in 
it,  to  successfully  engineer  the  measure  through  the  House  was 
no  trifling  matter.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  selected  for 
that  purpose ;  and  it  was  admitted,  alike  by  friend  and  foe,  that 
the  management  of  that  severe  parliamentary  conflict  was  a 
most  adroit  and  skilful  exhibition  of  legislative  strategy.  He 
first  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill.  That 
motion  was  sustained  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  But  tlie 
House  refused,  by  twenty  majority,  to  concur  in  the  vote  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole.  A  substitute  was  then  moved 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  which  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen, and  the  bill  was  then  passed  by  a  majority  of  thirteen, 
and  the  only  hope  of  defeating  the  measure,  by  the  action  of 
the  House,  was  irretrievably  destroyed. 

The  House  bill  went  to  the  Senate  as  an  original  measure, 
and  was  taken  up  for  consideration  on  the  24th  of  Hay.  Mr. 
Pearce  of  Maryland  moved  to  strike  out  the  provision  allowing 
aliens  to  vote.  Mr.  Bell  addressed  the  Senate  at  great  length 
in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  vote  he  felt  constrained  to 
give,  and  against  the  unauthorized  announcement  which  bad 
been  made  that  '^  the  Southern  Whigs  arc  a  unit  in  support  of 
the  measure."  From  his  speech  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  a  caucus  of  Southern  Whigs  to  remonstrate  with  the 
^^  National  Intelligencer "  for  its  opposition  to  the  measure, 
and  to  secure  the  announcement  that  they  were  '^  a  unit  far 
the  measure."  His  speech,  more  important  for  the  insight  it 
afforded  of  Southern  tactics  than  for  its  professed  object,  be- 
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gan  with  an  acknowledgment  that  his  first  impression  was 
that  he  should  be  forced  to  go  for  the  bill,  whether  he  ap- 
proved it  or  not,  because,  he  confessed,  he  could  not  see  how 
he  could  separate  from  his  '^  Southern  Whig  friends  and  the 
Southern  delegation  in  Congress,"  and  because  he  had  been 
"  told  over  and  over  again  that  he  would  be  politically  dead, 
and  that  his  standing  as  a  public  man  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, if  he  should  vote  against  that  bill ;  though,  really," 
he  added, "  Mr.  Toombs  is  the  only  Senator  from  the  South 
with  whom  I  ever  conversed  who  thought  this  was  a  good 
thing  in  itself."  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  colleagues  had 
declared  that  he  "would  regard  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  as  a  violation  of  his  honor  as  a  Southern  man, 
and  that  he  would  lose  his  right  arm  before  he  would  sustain 
it  by  his  vote."  Another,  equally  strong  in  his  convictions, 
had  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  "  the  dangerous  and  un- 
happy results  of  the  measure."  Besides,  there  had  been  no 
"  organ,  Whig  or  Democratic,  in  Tennessee,  which  had  uttered 
a  syllable  of  complaint  against  the  Missouri  restriction  act, 
or  even  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  proper  or  desirable  to 
repeal  it."  Yet,  thougli  personally  favorable  to  the  measure, 
he  must  refuse  to  vote  for  it  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the 
Northern  wing  of  the  Whig  party,  the  "  sound  National 
Whigs  "  of  "  conservative  spirit,"  like  the  five  hundred  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Eipston,  who  had  "  enrolled  them- 
selves as  special  constables  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,"  but  who  were  "  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  which  threatened  to  follow  the  adoption  of  this 
measure."  But  he  was  the  only  Southern  Whig  who  withheld 
his  vote  from  this  iniquitous  measure.  Every  other  member 
succumbed  to  the  pressure,  thus  acknowledging  that  with  him 
fealty  to  slavery  was  paramount  to  the  claims  of  party,  and 
revealing,  too,  the  only  condition  on  which  a  national  organiza- 
tion could  exist.  But  all  "  conservative"  clauses  and  efforts 
were  unavailing,  and  from  that  hour  the  Whig  party  did  dis- 
appear from  the  arena  of  national  politics. 

The  caucus  of  Southern  Whigs  to  decide  upon  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  excited  the  Northern  members  and  called  forth  no 
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small  amount  o£  indignant  protests.  Mr.  Wade  spoke  of  this 
treachery  of  Southern  Whigs,  who  thus,  in  "  secret  conclave,'* 
**^ without  consultation  with  their  Northern  brethren,"  on  "the 
greatest  question  that  oyer  challenged  the  investigation  of  the 
American  Senate,"  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  measure. 
Saying  that "  the  humiliation  of  the  North  is  complete  and 
overwhelming,"  that  "  no  Southern  enemy  can  wish  her  deeper 
degradation,"  he  said  his  appeal  should  be  to  the  people.  The 
Southern  wing  of  the  old  Whig  party  has  "  joined  its  for- 
tunes," he  said,  "with  what  is  called  the  national  Democ- 
racy, and  I  wish  you  joy  in  your  new  connection."  The 
Northern  wing,  released  from  all  Southern  incumbrance,  will 
become  more  "  popular  at  home,"  and,  "  running  without 
weights"  against  the  slave  Democracy  of  the  North,  must 
succeed. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  in  a  speech  distinguished  alike  for  specious 
subtleties,  polished  diction,  and  graceful  rhetoric,  "  merely 
desired  to  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency"  of  his  votes. 
"  The  amendment,"  he  said, "  commends  itself  to  my  deliber- 
ate judgment.  I  voted  for  it  before.  I  shall  vote  against  it 
now."  He  vindicated  his  vote  by  asserting  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  the  amendment,  though  it  met  his  approval,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  great  principles  "  of  the  bill, — its 
popular  sovereignty  and  its  "obliteration  of  a  geographical 
line." 

Mr.  Seward  spoke  with  his  usual  force  and  hopefulness, 
though  not  unmingled  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  at  the  im- 
mediate prospect.  "  The  sun  has  set,"  he  said,  "  for  tiie  last 
time,  upon  the  guaranteed  and  certain  liberties  of  all  the  unset- 
tled and  unorganized  portions  of  the  American  continent  that 
lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  To-morrow's 
sun  will  rise  in  dim  eclipse  over  them.  The  Senate  floor  is  an 
old  bdttle-ground,  on  which  have  been  fought  many  contesta, 
and  always,  at  least  since  1820,  with  fortunes  adverse  to  the 
cause  of  equal  and  universal  freedom."  Addressing,  however, 
the  supporters  of  the  bill,  he  remarked :  "I  only  say  that  there 
may  be  an  extent  of  intervention,  of  aggression,  on  your  side, 
which  may  induce  the  North,  at  some  time,  either  in  this  or 
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in  some  future  generation,  to  adopt  your  tactics  and  follow 
your  example.  Remember  now  that  this  law  will  be  a  repeal- 
able  statute,  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise  You  are,  moreover,  setting  an  example  which 

abn^tes  all  compromises It  has  been  no  proposition 

of  mine  to  abrogate  them  now ;  but  the  proposition  has  come 

from  another  quarter,  from  an  adverse  one.     It  is  about  to 

prevail.    The  shifting  sands  of  compromise  are  passing  from 

under  my  feet,  and  they  are  now,  without  agency  of  my  own, 

taking  hold  again  on  the  rock  of  the  Constitution.     It  shall  be 

Bp  fault  of  mine  if  they  do  not  remain  firm.     This  seems  to 

me  auspicious  of  better  days  and  wiser  legislation.     Through 

all  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  present  hour  bright  stars 

are  breaking,  that  inspire  me  with  hope  and  excite  me  to  per- 

seyerance." 

Mr.  Cass  followed  in  a  speech  consisting  mainly  of  a  sarcas- 
tic rejoinder  to  Mr.  Benton's  speech  in  the  House  and  a  defence 
of  his  peculiar  dogma  of  "  squatter  sovereignty."  Mr.  Mason 
accepted  the  bill,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  approve  of  some 
features,  because  of  its  great  principle  that  "  the  general 
government  has  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery," and  because  "  this  bill,  if  it  pass,  is  the  death-blow  of 
abolition." 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayard  were  chiefly  noticeable  for  the 
admission  that  the  great  danger  to  this  country,  and  the  ques- 
tion which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  abolition  excitement,  was 
the  naked  question :  "  Is  slavery  a  moral  crime  ?  Is  it  a  sin 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  Nature,  and  of  the  mandates 
of  Christianity?"  This  was,  he  said,  the  great  question. 
"  The  opinion  that  slavery  is  a  moral  crime,  that  doctrine,  in- 
defensible and  untenable,  must  be  refuted  before  the  American 
people."  Mr.  Bayard  was  not  only  an  eminent  lawyer,  but  an 
astute  politician.  He  saw  that,  whatever  might  be  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  slavery,  it  was  still  insecure  so  long  as  the 
conscience  and  religious  convictions  of  the  country  were  un- 
Qonvinced  that  it  was  not  "  a  moral  crime."  The  task  he  sum- 
moned it€  champions  to  perform  was  herculean ;  and,  though 
often  attempted  by  the  talent  and  learning  of  the  land,  clerical 
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and  lay,  it  as  often  signally  failed,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it 
could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Chase  again  addressed  the  Senate,  reiterating  some  of 
his  former  observations,  and  urging  anew  his  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  measure.  Though  overborne  for  the  moment,  he 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  future.  "  All  that  now  remains  for 
me,"  he  said,  ^^  is  to  enter  against  it,  as  I  now  do,  my  earnest 
and  solemn  protest,  and  to  join  with  my  colleague  in  recoi-ding 
against  it  the  vote  of  Ohio." 

Near  the  closing  hour,  Mr.  Sumner  offered  several  memorials 
against  the  measure  ;  among  them  '^  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  separate  remonstrances  from  clergymen  of  the  six  New 
England  States."  Though  disclaiming  anything  like  ^'  a  de- 
fence,"- he  took  occasion  to  vindicate  very  earnestly  the  char- 
acter of  the  clergy,  and  their  right  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
Congress  as  remonstrants  against  this  great  wrong.  Thank- 
ing them  for  their  generous  interposition,  he  reminded  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  John  Adams,  yearning 
for  independence,  said,  '^  Let  the  pulpits  thunder  against  op- 
pression." And  the  pulpits  did  thunder.  The  time  has  come 
for  them  to  thunder  again.  Styling  ^^  the  bill  ....  at  once 
the  worst  and  best  bill  on  which  Congress  ever  acted,  —  the 
worst,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  present  victory  of  slavery ;  the  best 
bill,  for  it  prepares  the  way  for  that  '  All  hail  hereafter,' 
when  slavery  rtlust  disappear,"  —  he  said:  "Sorrowfully  I 
bend  before  the  wrong  you  are  about  to  perpetrate.  Joyfully 
I  welcome  all  the  promises  of  the  future."  The  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to 
thirteen. 

Thus,  after  an  excited  and  protracted  debate  of  four  months, 
in  which  the  country  was  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths,  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  nation  was  broken  and  the  landmarks  of 
freedom  were  removed.  A  region  of  virgin  soil,  of  fertility  and 
beauty,  consecrated  by  the  solemn  compact  of  the  government 
to  freedom  and  free  institutions,  was  opened  wide  to  domi- 
nating masters  and  cowering  slaves.  That  faithless  act  was 
consummated  by  the  servility  of  Northern  men,  who,  seeing 
that  the  Slave  Power  was  supreme,  were  led  to  believe  that  its 
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ascendency  would  outlast  their  day  ;  and  with  that  assurance 
they  seemed  content  to  bow  to  its  behests  and  do  its  bidding. 
Simply  selfish,  ambitious,  and  anxious  to  win,  they  were  ready 
to  disregard  the  rights  of  man,  the  enduring  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  sacred  claims  of  the  Christian  religion. 


OHAPTEB  XXXI. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BEPUBUCAN  PABTT. 

General  agitation  and  alarm.  —  Pulpit  and  Press.  —  "  Independent^"  **  Eremng 
Post,"  and  *'  Tribune."  —  Political  action  demanded.  —  New  Hampahire.  — 
Wisconsin.  —  A.  E.  Bovey.  —  Name  recommended*  —  Meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. —  Dr.  Bailey.  —  Vermont.  —  Michigan.  —  Joseph  Warren.  —  Ohio.  — 
Indiana.  —  Action  of  New  York  Whigs.  —  Massachusetts.  —  Meeting  in 
Faneuil  HaU.  —  Party  formed.  —  Laxge  success  in  the  nation.  —  Resolution 
of  the  House.  —  Party  formed  in  Ohio.  —  In  Pennsylyania.  —  In  New  Yoik. 
—  Reaction. 

The  determined  purpose  of  the  Slave  Power  to  make  slav- 
ery the  predominating  national  interest  was  never  more 
clearly  revealed  than  by  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  This  was  a  deliberate  and  direct  assault  upon 
freedom.  Many,  indeed,  under  the  pleas  of  fraternity  and  loy- 
alty to  the  Union,  palliated  and  apologized  for  this  breach  of 
faith ;  but  the  numbers  were  increasing  every  hour,  as  the 
struggle  progressed,  who  could  no  longer  be  deceived  by  these 
hollow  pretences.  They  could  not  close  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  and  they  were  compelled  to  disavow  whit 
was  so  manifestly  wrong,  and  to  disconnect  themselves  from 
men  and  parties  who  were  making  so  little  concealment  of 
their  nefarious  purposes  and  of  their  utter  profligacy  of  prinr 
ciple. 

Pulpits  and  presses  which  had  been  dumb,  or  had  spoken 
evasively  and  with  slight  fealty  to  truth,  gave  forth  no  uncer- 
tain soimd.  Calm  argumentation,  appeals  to  conscience^ 
warnings,  and  dissuasions  from  the  impending  crime  against 
liberty,  were  to  be  heard  on  every  side.  To  the  utterances  of 
the  sacred  desk  were  added  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodici, 
contributions  to  the  press,  and  petitions  to  State  legisUtuies 
and  to  Congress.  The  antislavery  and  Free  Soil  journals 
entered  earnestly  upon  the  work  of  indoctrinating  and  im- 
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pressing  the  popular  mind  and  heart.  In  arousing  the  peo- 
ple, they  strove  to  convince  them  that  so  long  as  a  national 
partj  had  a  Southern  wing  it  could  never  be  trusted  on  anjr 
point  in  which  tlie  interests  of  slavery  were  involved,  and  con- 
cerning which  tlie  wishes  of  slaveholders  had  been  clearly  pro- 
nounced. The  religious  press,  too,  joined  in  the  general  pro- 
test, and  substituted  a  more  earnest  tone  for  the  too  languid 
and  equivocal  utterances  hitherto  deemed  all  tliat  prudence  or 
policy  would  allow.  Foremost  was  the  New  York  "  Indepen- 
dent." Conducted  with  signal  ability,  it  did  much  to  dissemi- 
nate right  views,  change  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  and 
place  Christian  men  —  where  they  should  always  have  been 
— in  active  sympathy  with  those  who  were  doing  battle 
against  the  giant  wrong  of  the  nation. 

The  political  press  of  the  North  still  clung,  very  generally 
at  least,  to  the  parties  of  which  its  respective  journals  were 
the  recognized  organs ;  but  there  were  some  exceptions.  The 
New  York  "  Evening  Post "  had  been  an  able  advocate  of  the 
Free  Soil  cause  of  1848,  but  had  joined  in  the  "  Barnburner" 
defection  and  rendered  important  aid  in  the  election  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce.  But  the  Eansas-Nebraska  act  was  more  than  it 
oonld  accept,  much  less  advocate.  It  therefore  joined  in  the 
general  protest  against  the  measure,  and  became  a  very  effec- 
tive agent  in  the  development  of  that  popular  sentiment  which 
rendered  the  Bepublican  party  a  possibility.  The  New  York 
"Tribune"  took  the  lead,  though  at  the  outset  Mr.  Greeley 
vas  hopeleas,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  enter  upon  the  contest. 
So  often  defeated  by  Northeni  defection  therein,  he  distrusted 
Congress ;  nor  had  he  faith  that  the  people  would  reverse  the 
verdict  of  their  representatives,  ^e  told  his  associates  he 
irould  not  restrain  them,  but,  as  for  himself,  he  had  no  heart 
for  the  strife.  They  were  more  hopeful ;  and  Richard  Hil- 
dreih,  the  historian,  Charles  A.  Dana,  a  veteran  journalist, 
James  S.  Pike,  and  other  able  writers,  opened  and  continued  an 
unrelenting  and  powerful  opposition  in  its  columns,  and  did 
very  much  to  rally  and  reassure  the  friends  of  freedom  and  to 
nerve  them  for  the  fight.  Even  Mr.  Greeley  himself  became 
inspired  by  the  growing  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  the  most 
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trenchant  and  telling  articles  were  from  his  practised  and  pow^ 
erful  pen. 

These  discussions  from  pulpit,  platform,  and  press,  all  point- 
ed to  political  action  as  the  only  adequate  remedy.  In  the 
Northern  States  there  were  Abolitionists,  Pree-Soilcrs,  anti- 
slavery  Whigs,  anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  and  antislavcry 
members  of  the  American  party,  which  had  just  come  into  ex- 
istence. Many  of  these  sought  help,  and  thought  they  saw 
how  help  could  be  secured,  through  existing  organizations, 
and  they  clung  with  tenacity  to  them ;  but,  as  the  conflict  pro- 
gressed, large  and  increasing  numbers  saw  that  no  help  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  for  but  through  the  formation  of  a  new 
party  that  could  act  without  the  embarrassment  of  a  Southern 
wing.  But  the  formation  of  a  national  and  successful  party 
from  materials  afforded  by  the  disintegration  of  hitherto  hos- 
tile organizations  was  a  work  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
Such  a  party  could  not  be  made ;  —  it  must  grow  out  of  the 
elements  already  existing.  It  must  be  born  of  the  nation's 
necessities  and  of  its  longings  for  relief  from  the  weakness, 
or  wickedness,  of  existing  organizations. 

The  mode  of  organizing  this  new  party  of  freedom  varied 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  localities 
and  the  convictions  of  different  men.  In  some  sections  a 
local  election  afforded  the  opportunity  and  the  demand  for  in- 
augurating a  movement  that  increasing  numbers  saw  to  be 
both  necessary  and  impending.  Such  an  opportunity  and  de- 
mand were  furnished  in  New  Hampshire  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Atherton,  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  oc- 
curred in  November,  1853.  As  his  successor  was  to  be  chosen 
by  the  legislature  to  be  elected  in  the  following  March,  an  ac- 
tive canvass  sprang  up  during  the  month  of  February  and  the 
early  weeks  of  the  month  in  which  the  election  occurred,  in 
which  the  leading  men  of  the  State  and  of  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring States  took  part.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  com- 
bine the  Free-Soilers,  Whigs,  and  anti-Nebraska  Democrats 
in  some  common  action ;  and  these  efforts  were  so  far  soo- 
cessful  as  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  although 
th^  failed  to  elect  their  candidate.    It  was,  however,  the 
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beginning  of  a  process  by  the  operation  of  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  State  became  Republican  in  fact  and  name,  and 
sent  John  P.  Hale  to  the  Senate,  in  1855,  to  fill  Mr.  Ather- 
ton's  term,  and  James  Bell  for  the  full  term.  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts  canvassed  tlie  State  for  several  weeks,  advocat- 
ing a  fusion,  into  one  organization,  of  the  opponents  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  prohibition. 

But  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  the  movements 
that  contemplated  definite  action  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  was  made  in  Ripon,  Pond  du  Lac  County,  Wisconsin,  in 
the  early  months  of  1854.  In  consequence  of  a  very  thorough 
canvass,  conference,  and  general  comparison  of  views,  inaugu- 
rated by  A.  E.  Bovey,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
among  the  Whigs,  Pree-Soilers,  and  Democrats  of  that  town- 
Bhip,  a  call  was  issued,  signed  by  himself,  representing  the 
Whigs,  Mr.  Bowen,  representing  the  Democrats,  and  Mr. 
Baker,  representing  the  Pree-Soilers,  for  a  public  meeting  to 
oonsider  the  grave  issues  which  were  assuming  an  aspect  of 
Bach  alarming  importance.  The  mcetmg  was  held  on  the  last 
of  Pebruary,  in  the  Congregational  church.  It  was  largely  at- 
tended by  persons  of  both  sexes  from  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country.  It  was  a  meeting  solely  for  the  discussion  of 
principles  and  comparison  of  views.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Professor  Daniels,  who  subsequently,  as  a  resident  of  Virginia 
and  editor  of  the  Richmond  ^'  State  Journal,"  maintained  and 
advocated  with  distinguished  zeal  the  views  and  principles  then 
enunciated.  The  burden  and  drift  of  the  speeches  were  the 
hopeless  subserviency  of  the  national  parties  to  the  behests  of 
the  slaveholders,  the  necessity  of  abandoning  them,  and  the 
proposed  policy  of  constructing  a  party  from  the  materials 
thus  set  at  liberty,  with  such  as  could  be  persuaded  to  leave 
the  Democratic  party  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  that,  if  the  Nebraska  bill,  then  pending,  should  pass, 
they  would  "  throw  old  party  organizations  to  the  winds,  and 
organize  a  new  party  on  the  sole  issue  of  the  non-extension  of 
slavery." 

A  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  March,  for  the 
purpose  of  organization  and  for  the  adoption  of  such  prclimi- 
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nary  measui^es  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  party  required. 
By  formal  vote  the  town  committees  of  the  Whig  and  Free 
Soil  parties  were  dissolved,  and  a  committee  of  five,  consisting 
of  three  Whigs,  one  Free-Soiler,  and  one  Democrat,  was 
chosen.  "The  work  done. on  that  evening,"  says  Mr.  Bovey, 
"  was  fully  accepted  by  the  Whig  and  Free  Soil  parties  of  all 
this  section  immediately ;  and  very  soon  —  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
few  months  —  by  those  parties  throughout  the  entire  State." 
A  State  convention  was  held  in  July,  by  which  the  organization 
of  the  party  was  perfected  for  the  State,  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gation was  secured  for  tlio  next  Congress,  and  a  Free-Soilcr, 
Charles  Durkee,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  meeting  of  the  20th  of  March,  Mr.  Bovey, 
though  stating  his  belief  that  the  party  should  and  probably 
would  take  the  name  of  '^  Republican,"  advised  i^ainst  such  a 
christening  at  that  time  and  by  that  small  local  body  of  men. 
lie,  however,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
suggesting  the  name,  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and  request- 
ing  him,  if  his  views  corresponded  with  his  own,  to  call  tlie  at- 
tention of  his  readers  to  it  in  the  columns  of  his  paper.  Tlius 
early  did  the  men  of  that  frontier  town  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment wliich  was  destined  to  sweep  and  control  the  nation, 
and  which  did  sweep  the  country,  and  cliange  entirely  the 
policy  of  the  government.  Whether  there  was  or  was  noi 
in  this  general  uprising  any  local  action  which  antedated 
it,  few  will  question  the  propriety  of  his  language  who  took 
the  initiative  when  he  says :  ^'  The  actors  in  this  remote  little 
eddy  of  politics  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were  making  a 
bit  of  history  by  that  solitary  tallow  candle  in  the  little  wliite 
school-house  on  the  prairie ;  and  whether  ever  recognized  and 
published  or  not,  they  tliink  so  still." 

But  that  '^  little  eddy  "  on  that  far-off  margin  was  only  one 
of  many  similar  demonstrations,  —  signs  of  a  turn  of  the  tide 
in  the  great  sea  of  American  politics.  In  Washington,  on  the 
morning  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  some  thirty  members  of  the  House  at  the 
rooms  of  Thomas  D.  Eliot  and  Edward  Dickinson,  of  Massachu* 
setts,  called  at  the  instance  of  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine, 
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for  consultation  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  The  hopelessness  of  any  further  at- 
tempts through  existing  organizations  was  generally  admitted  { 
though  a  few  still  counselled  adherence  to  the  Whig  party,  in 
the  expectation  of  securing  its  aid  for  freedom.  But  most  pres- 
ent  had  become  conyinced  that  in  a  new  party  alone  lay  any 
reasonable  hope  of  successful  resistance  to  the  continued  ag^ 
gressions  of  the  arrogant  and  triumphant  Slave  Power.  Th6 
name  "  Republican "  was  suggested,  discussed,  and  finallf 
agreed  upon  as  appropriate  for  the  new  organization. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  object  and  in  harmony  with  tliese 
suggestions,  Mr.  Washburn  addressed  a  public  meeting  in 
Bangor,  in  which  he  spoke  of  ^'  this  great  consideration  that 
now  overrides  all  tlie  old  party  divisions  and  effete  organic- 
zations  of  the  country."  "  Every  true  Republican,"  he  said, 
^must  take  the  place,  if  not  the  name,  of  that  wise  con- 
servatiye  party,  whose  aim  and  purpose  were  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  Union  and  the  stainless  honor  of  the  American 
name."  Alluding  to  tliis  Washington  meeting,  on  another  oc- 
casion, he  attributed  much  of  the  first  and  moving  impulse  that 
led  to  it  to  Dr.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  "  National  Era,"  of  whom 
he  says  that  he  ^^  strove  incessantly  to  bring  members  of 
different  parties  to  act  together  in  opposition  to  the  Nebraska 
iniquity  "  ;  and  that,  "  after  the  purpose  to  form  such  a  party 
had  been  arrived  at,  there  was  no  one  present  who  did  not  feel 
that  the  measure  was  only  carrying  out  the  policy  of  which 
Dr.  Bailey  had  been  the  earliest,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  in- 
fluential advocate." 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1854,  there  was  held  a  State  convention 
of  the  Whig  party  of  Vermont.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was 
strongly  antislavery,  and  the  purpose  to  dissolve  all  connec- 
tion with  the  slavery  propagandists  and  the  politicians  and 
parties  they  controlled  was  unmistakable.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  resolutions  of  the  platform,  drawn  by  E.  P.  Walton, 
afterward  member  of  Congress,  invited  "  the  free  men  of  Ver- 
mont "  and  "  the  people  of  all  the  other  States  who  are  dis- 
posed to  resist  the  encroachments  and  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery''  to  co-operate  for  that  purpose,  and,  ^^  in  case  a  national 
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convention  shall  bo  called  '*  for  that  purpose,  "  to  send  dele- 
gates thereto."  A  State  ticket  in  harmony  with  these  senti- 
ments was  put  in  nomination. 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  a  call  was  issued  for  a  mass 
convention  of  "  all  persons  who  are  in  favor  of  resisting  by  all 
constitutional  means  the  usurpations  of  the  propagandists  of 
slavery."  This  convention  met  on  the  13th  of  July.  Resolu- 
tions identical  in  spirit  and  aim  with  those  of  the  June  con- 
vention were  adopted,  one  of  which  closed  with  these  words : 
"  We  propose,  and  respectfully  recommend  to  the  friends  of 
freedom  in  other  States,  to  co-operate  and  be  known  as  Re- 
publicans." A  delegation  to  a  national  convention,  if  one 
should  be  held,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  Free-Soiler, 
three  Whigs,  and  one  antislavery  Democrat.  A  State  ticket 
was  nominated  ;  but,  the  State  committees  of  the  parties  being 
empowered  "to  fill  vacancies,"  a  fusion  ticket  was  made  up 
and  chosen  by  little  less  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast 
at  the  election,  and  a  legislature  was  elected  which  sent  Jacob 
Gollamer,  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  and  Lawrence  L.  Brainard,  a 
Pree-Soilcr,  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

But,  whatever  suggestions  others  may  Imve  made,  or  what- 
ever action  may  have  been  taken  elsewhere,  to  Michigan  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  first  State  to  form  and  cliristen 
the  Republican  party.  More  than  three  months  before  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  the  Free  Soil  convention 
had  adopted  a  mixed  ticket,  made  up  of  Free-Soilers  and  Whigs, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  combination  of  the  antislavery 
elements  of  the  State.  Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  Joseph  Warren,  editor  of  the  Detroit  "  Tribune," 
entered  upon  a  course  of  measures  that  resulted  in  bringing 
the  Whig  and  Free  Soil  parties  together,  not  by  a  mere  coali- 
tion of  the  two,  but  by  a  fusion  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
two  were  composed.  In  his  own  language,  he  "  took  ground 
in  favor  of  disbanding  the  Wliig  and  Free  Soil  parties,  and  of 
the  organization  of  a  new  party,  composed  of  all  the  opponents 
of  slavery  extension.  Among  the  first  steps  taken  was  Uie 
withdrawal  of  the  Free  Soil  ticket.  This  having  been  effected, 
a  call  for  a  mass  convention  was  issued,  signed  by  more  thin 
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ten  thousand  names.  This  convention  met  on  the  6th  of  July 
and  was  largely  attended.  A  platform,  drawn  up  by  Jacob  M. 
floward,  afterward  United  States  Senator,  was  adopted,  not 
only  opposing  the  jextension  of  slavery,  but  declaring  for  its 
abcUtion  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  report  also  pro- 
posed the  name  of  "  Republican "  for  the  new  party,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  convention.  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  was 
nominated  for  governor,  and  was  triumphantly  elected;  and 
Michigan,  thus  early  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party,  has  remained  steadfast  to  its  then  publicly  avowed 
principles  and  faith. 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  call  was  addressed  to  those  in  favor  of 
"  breaking  the  chains  now  forging  to  bind  the  nation  to  the 
car  of  American  slavery."  It  was  largely  attended,  and  its 
proceedings  inaugurated  a  canvass  of  the  State,  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  an  anti-Nebraska  delegation  to  Congress  by 
more  than  seventy  thousand  majority.  On  the  same  day,  a 
similar  convention  was  held  in  Indiana,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  by  Henry  S.  Lane,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  and 
Schuyler  Colfax.  '  Similar  results  followed.  The  elections  of 
the  following  autumn  were  carried  by  the  friends  of  freedom, 
and  the  permanent  organization  of  the  party  was  assured. 

In  New  York,  the  Whigs  held  a  convention  early  in  the 
summer,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Thurlow  Weed, 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  also  nominated  a  ticket  in 
decided  opposition  to  the  Nebraska  policy.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  an  a?iti-Nebraska  convention  was  held  at  Saratoga. 
Resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Greeley  indorsing  the 
policy  of  those  States  which  had  already  taken  steps  toward 
the  formation  of  a  new  party ;  but  without  action  thereon  the 
convention  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  26th  of  September  at 
Auburn.  At  this  adjourned  meeting  a  proposition  to  form 
a  new  party  was  introduced  ;  but,  though  debated,  it  was  not 
adopted.  The  Whigs  having  by  their  platform  and  ticket  put 
themselves  in  substantial  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
convention,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  retain  the  Whig  or- 
ganization and  to  contest  the  election  under  its  auspices.    The 
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ticket  was  successful,  and  Myron  H.  Clark  and  Henry  J.  IUy<^ 
mond  were  elected  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
a  large  and  entliusiastic  State  convention  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
Giddings,  Hale,  Andrew,  and  others.  Its  spirit  and  purpose 
were  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  "  If  there  is,"  he  said, 
"  a  *  forlorn  hope  *  to  be  led,  we  will  lead  it,  and  others  may 
take  and  wear  the  honors.  But  we  go  with  none  who  do  not 
wear  our  principles  upon  their  foreheads,  and  have  them  en- 
graved on  their  hearts." 

During  t)ie  subsequent  weeks,  there  were  many  conferences 
and  attempts  to  unite  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties  in  the  proposed  combination  against 
the  Slave  Power,  but  with  indifferent  success,  the  Whigs  pr^ 
ferring  to  retain  their  organization  intact,  and  professing  to 
believe  that  slavery  could  be  more  effectively  opposed  by  it  than 
by  that  proposed.  But  a  convention  met  in  Worcester  on  the 
20th  of  July.  Judge  Oliver  B.  Morris  was  made  president,  an 
organization  was  effected,  the  name  "  Republican  "  accepted, 
and  a  platform,  reported  by  Seth  Webb,  Jr.j  was  adopted. 
A  State  convention  of  delegates  was  held  at  Worcester  on  the 
7th  of  September.  The  venerable  Robert  Rantoul  presided. 
A  series  of  resolutions  was  reported  by  John  I.  Baker,  and 
an  elaborate  and  eloquent  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Sumner. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  been  the  Free  Soil  candidate  the  previous 
year,  was  nominated  for  governor ;  and  Increase  Sumner,  up  to 
that  time  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  nominated 
for  lieutenant-governor.  In  these  conventions  no  prominent 
Wliigs  or  Democrats  took  part,  and  few  members  of  those  par- 
tics  were  present.  Being  composed  mainly  of  Free-Soilers,  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  presses  naturally  united  in  pronouncing 
"  fusion  "  a  failure.  Tliey  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  leading 
men  in  one  or  both  of  the  conventions  were  Jackson,  Bird, 
Keycs,  Andrew,  Webb,  Swift,  Wilson,  and  Sumner,  as  evidence 
that  the  new  party  was  only  the  old  Free  Soil  party  under 
another  name.  This  failure  of  the  attempted  fusion,  throu{^ 
the  persistent  purpose  of  leading  Whigs  to  adhere  to  their  or> 
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ganization,  was  recognized  by  thousands  of  antislavery  men 
who  saw  that  the  demolition  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
ties by  tlie  American  party  might  produce  a  political  chaos  out 
at  which  a  new  and  better  creation  might  soon  spring.  Tliey 
therefore  united  or  co-operated  with  that  organization,  and  gave 
their  support  to  it,  joined  in  the  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  legislature,  and  so  impressed  their  policy  on  the 
legislation  of  the  State  as  to  draw  from  Theodore  Parker  the 
declaration  that  the  legislature  of  that  year  was  '^  the  strong- 
est antislavery  legislative  body  that  had  ever  assembled  in  the 
country." 

Though  the  Republican  party  was  not  immediately  organ- 
ized in  all  the  free  States,  its  spirit  inspired  and  its  ideas 
largely  pervaded  the  North.  Within  one  year  eleven  Rcpub- 
Bcan  Senators  were  elected  and  fifteen  States  had  secured 
anti-Nebraska  majorities.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
Northern  members  of  the  House,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  opposed  to  the  iniquitous  measure.  They  were  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  not  only  to  control  the  election  of  Speaker,  but 
they  were  able,  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  to  declare  that,  *'  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise of  1820,  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  36°  30'  was  an 
example  of  useless  and  factious  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, unwise  and  unjust  to  the  American  people." 

Several  States  which  had  failed  to  organize  a  Republican 
party  in  1854  did  so  in  1855.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Ohio 
came  into  line,  by  completing  a  Republican  organization  and 
putting  in  nomination  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Tliomas  H.  Ford 
for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  Conservative  Wliigs 
and  proslavery  "  Americans  "  supported  cx-Govcrnor  Trimble, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  defeat  the  Republican  ticket ;  but 
it  was  carried  by  nearly  fifteen  thousand  majority. 

The  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  held  a  convention  at 
PittBbnrg  on  the  5th  of  September.  Judge  William  Jessup 
was  president,  and  Alexander  K.  McClure  was  chairman 
rf  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Eloquent  speeches  were 
Blade  by  John  A.  Bingham,  Mr.  Giddings,  and  Lewis  D. 
Campbell  of  Ohio,  and  by  Allison  and  Howe  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Letters  were  received  from  Wilmot,  Hale,  B.  F.  Butler  of  New 
York,  and  Wilson  of  Massachusetts.  ^^  Pennsylvauia,"  wrote 
the  latter,  ^^  holds  in  her  hand  the  result  of  the  election  of 
1856 ;  if  she  stands  firm,  that  jear  will  witness  the  comjdete 
overthrow  of  the  Slave  Power  of  the  South  and  the  servile 
power  of  the  North."  Passmore  Williamson,  then  imprisoned 
hy  Judge  Kane,  was  nominated  as  canal  commissioner.  Many 
Whigs  and  ''  Americans,"  however,  refused  to  act  with  tlie  Be- 
pubUcans,  and  he  was  withdrawn,  and  another  was  nominated 
who  received  the  support  of  Whigs,  '^  Americans,"  and  Repub- 
licans. But  the  change  did  not  effect  the  result,  for  the 
Democracy  carried  the  State  by  a  decisive  majority. 

When  the  American  National  Coimcil  was  disrupted  in  1855, 
another  effort  was  made  in  Massachusetts  to  attract  to  the 
Republican  party  the  men  of  antislavery  tendencies  of  that 
broken  organization  and  of  other  parties.  On  the  16th  of 
August,  a  meeting  without  distinction  of  party  was  held  at 
Chapman  Hall  in  Boston.  John  Z.  Goodrich  presided.  A 
committee,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Bowles,  was  chosen  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  practical  action.  George  Bliss,  Moses  Kimball, 
Franklin  Dexter,  William  Bingham,  members  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  Dana,  Adams,  Park,  Walker,  Wilson,  Keyes,  Ste- 
phen G.  Phillips,  and  John  L.  Swift,  Republicans,  made  brief, 
conciliatory,  and  eloquent  speeches.  The  aged,  venerable, 
and  venerated  Lyman  Beecher  uttered  a  few  words  of  hope, 
trust,  and  confidence.  On  the  30th  of  August,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  conference  committees  in  Boston.  It  represented 
the  American  party,  the  ^^  Enow  Somethings,"  an  antislavery 
organization  which  had  held  a  national  convention  at  Cleve- 
land in  June,  and  a  committee  representing  the  Chapman  Hall 
meeting.  A  proposition  made  by  Charles  Allen  was  sent  by 
the  Chapman  Hall  committee  to  the  other  committees,  propos- 
ing a  call  for  a  union  convention  to  form  a  new  political  party. 
Robert  B.  Hall  suggesting  that  they  were  not  there  to  make 
conditions  but  to  conclude  arrangements,  a  resolution  was 
returned  to  the  Chapman  Hall  committee  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  ready  to  co-operate  in  calling  a  State  convention 
witliout  distinction  of  party,  with  ^^  the  view  of  placing  Massa* 
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chosetts  in  sjinpathy  and  connection  with  the  great  Bepfub- 
lican  movement  now  in  progress."  After  debate  tliis  reso- 
lution was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  a  simple  resolve  was 
pissed,  proposed  hj  Mr.  Bowles,  inviting  tlie  committee  to  a 
conference.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  the  conference  was 
held,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-six  was  appointed  to  call  a 
State  convention,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  vener- 
able Samuel  Hoar.  In  pursuance  of  a  call  made  by  thia 
committee,  indorsed  by  eminent  citizens  of  all  parties,  a  State 
convention  was  held  at  Worcester  on  the  20th  of  September. 
P.  Emory  Aldrich  called  tlie  convention  to  order.  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks  presided,  and,  on  taking  the  chair,  expressed  "  sym- 
patliy  with  its  objects  and  fidelity  to  its  acts."  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  cliairman  of  the  committee  on  the  platform,  report- 
ed an  admirable  address  to  tlie  people  of  the  State,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions.  There  was  a  sharp  contest  between 
the  supporters  of  Governor  Henry  J.  Gardner  and  the  friends 
of  a  new  candidate.  After  an  excited  and  somewhat  angry 
debate,  Julius  Rockwell,  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  was 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  small  majority  of  thirteen. 
Although  the  American  supporters  of  Governor  Gardner  had 
joined  in  tlie  call  of  the  convention  and  had  participated  ija 
its  proceedings,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  result.  An 
American  State  convention  was  called.  Governor  Gardner 
was  nominated  and  elected,  and  the  Republicans  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  a  second  time  defeated. 

In  New  York  two  conventions  wore  held  on  the  26th  of 
September  at  Syracuse,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Re- 
publican party,  which  had  not  been  done  the  previous  year,  on 
account  of  the  action  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  plea  that  the  peoplo 
were  not  yet  ready.  Reuben  E.  Fenton  presided,  and  Joseph 
Blunt  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  conference  with  the 
Whig  convention.  That  convention,  under  the  lead  of  John  A. 
King  and  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  afterward  Republican  governors, 
adopted  antislavery  resolutions,  united  with  the  Republican 
convention,  and  formed  a  union  ticket  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  the  name  of  Preston  King.  But  the  conservative 
and  "  silver  gray  "  Whigs  refused  their  support.     Many  anti- 
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Nebraska  Democrats  voted  for  what  was  known  as  the  "  soft " 
ticket,  although  the  convention  of  that  section  of  the  party, 
composed  largely  of  those  who  had  voted  for  Van  Buren  in 
1848,  had  failed  to  condemn  in  fitting  terms  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  Under  these  untoward  circumstances 
the  Republican  ticket  was  defeated  by  the  ticket  headed  by 
John  T.  Headley,  and  supported  by  the  proslavery  "  Ameri- 
cans "  and  "  silver  gray  "  Whigs. 

The  sudden  and  simultaneous  uprising  and  action  of  the 
people  of  the  free  States  in  1854,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  under  the  common  designation  of 
"  anti-Nebraska,"  had,  for  the  moment,  rather  the  character 
of  a  temporary  combination  for  a  specific  purpose  than  a  per- 
manent organization,  based  on  a  general  agreement  and  look- 
ing forward  to  continued  association,  though  it  led,  and  was 
an  important  step,  in  that  direction.  It  was  a  combination 
of  Frce-Soilcrs,  Republicans,  "  Americans,"  old  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  who  were  indignant  at  the  removal  of  the  ancient 
^'  landmarks  of  freedom."  For  the  time  they  were  united  in 
their  object  to  oppose  and  rebuke  the  administration  for  this 
breach  of  faith.  In  some  of  the  States  this  battle  was  fought 
under  the  lead  of  the  Whigs,  in  others  under  that  of  the  rising 
American  organization,  and  in  others  with  those  who  had  just 
assumed  the  name  of  Republicans.  But  in  tlie  next  year, 
when  the  effort  was  made  to  define  more  clearly  the  principles 
and  perfect  more  fully  the  organization  of  this  new  party  of 
freedom,  thousands  who  had  voted  in  1854  under  these  va- 
rious names  and  organizations,  and  with  different  motives, 
for  its  principles,  refused  to  follow  its  lead  and  to  be  called  by 
its  name.  In  consequence,  there  was  a  real  or  seeming  reac- 
tion, and  some  States,  which  had  thus  condemned  the  faitliless 
administration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  failed,  that  year,  to  give 
Republican  maiorities. 
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In  the  year  1853,  a  secret  Order  was  organized  by  a  few 
men  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  professed  purpose  was 
to  check  foreign  influence,  purify  the  ballot-box,  and  rebuke 
all  efforts  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools.  The 
dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  parties,  growing  out 
of  the  attempted  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  in  the 
winter  of  1854,  caused  it  to  increase  in  that  city  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  to  spread  into  other  cities,  towns,  and 
States.  The  disorganization  of  parties,  when  that  compro- 
mise was  abrogated,  crowded  its  secret  Councils,  and  it  rapidly 
spread  over  the  Northern  States.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
who  cared  less  for  its  avowed  principles  and  purposes  than 
for  the  higher  claims  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  had  little 
faith  in  its  permanency,  were  willing  to  use  its  machinery  to 
disrupt  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  in  the  confident 
hope  that,  out  of  the  disorganized  masses,  there  would  come 
a  great  political  party  antagonistic  to  the  dominating  influ- 
ences of  the  Slave  Power. 

This  organization,  known  as  the  Know-Nothing  or  Ameri- 
can party,  wielded  a  potent  influence  in  the  Northern  eleo- 
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tions  of  1854.  In  the  Western  States,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  it  largely  shaped  the  nominations,  and  co-operated 
at  the  polls  with  Wliigs,  anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  and  Pree- 
Soilers.  In  New  York,  where  it  had  great  strength,  and  where 
it  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  men  who  claimed  to  be 
conservative  on  the  slavery  question,  it  supported  a  State 
ticket,  but  united  with  Whigs  and  antislavery  men  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  in  most  of  the  congressional 
districts.  The  Whig  leaders  and  papers  of  Massachusetts 
insisting  on  maintaining  their  organization  intact,  thousands 
of  Whigs,  anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  and  Pree-Soilers,  seeing 
clearly  that  a  fusion  of  parties  could  not  then  be  effected, 
went  into  the  Councils  of  the  Order  and  carried  tlie  State  by 
an  immense  majority.  When  the  elections  of  that  year 
closed,  it  was  found  that  the  Democratic  party  had  been  pros- 
trated in  nearly  all  the  Northern  States,  that  the  Whig  party 
had  been  completely  disorganized  and  disrupted,  and  that 
more  than  seventy-five  members  of  the  new  party  had  been 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  Northern  States,  most  of  whom 
were  antislavery  in  sentiment,  and  afterward  gave  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  rising  Republican  party. 

Though  the  influences  witliin  the  American  party  had  been 
strongly  antislavery,  and  its  victories  had  been  hostile  to  the 
continued  domination  of  the  Slave  Power,  as  soon  as  the 
elections  were  over.  Southern  politicians  and  some  at  the 
North  who  were  without  antislavery  convictions,  and  who 
liad  failed  to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the  uprising 
of  the  people  of  that  year,  sought,  they  said,  to  "  nationalize  ** 
it,  wliich,  in  the  parlance  of  the  times,  was  but  another  name 
for  placing  it  in  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  freedom  and  its 
demands,  or  at  best  making  it  neutral  thereto. 

In  November,  a  national  delegation  of  the  Councils  of  the 
new  organization  met  at  Cincinnati.  Tlicre  were  few  public 
men  present,  but  it  was,  nevertlieless,  a  body  strong  in  intel- 
ligence and  character.  The  victories  they  had  achieved  or 
aided  in  achieving  in  the  Northern  States  intensified  their 
devotion  to  a  party  which  had  so  suddenly  assumed  such  large 
proportions,  as  they  also  inspired  them  with  hope  and  confi- 
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deuce.  At  this  meeting,  too,  the  tliird,  or  Union,  degree  of 
the  Order  was  adopted,  having  been  proposed  by  Kenneth 
Bajnor,  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Baynor  had  been  a  Whig 
member  of  Congress,  and  was  an  eloquent  and  efTective 
speaker.  Although  a  large  slaveholder,  and  strenuous  for 
wliat  he  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
he  was  national  in  his  sympathies,  and  strongly  attached  to 
tlie  Union.  He  had  united  witli  tlie  American  party,  was  a 
irm  believer  in  its  distinguisliing  doctrines,  and  was  hopeful 
of  its  success.  He  conceived  tlie  patriotic  idea  that  the  new 
association  might  be  turned  to  good  account  by  arresting  the 
disunion  sentiment  tliat  was  manifesting  itself  in  tlie  South. 
While  on  his  way  to  the  National  Council,  he  resolved  to 
propose  a  third  degree,  having  for  its  specific  purpose  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  Unfolding  his  plan  to  Joseph 
Segar  of  Virginia,  ho  received  from  that  gentleman  a  promise 
of  cordial  support. 

Arriving  at  Cincinnati,  he  suggested  his  plan  to  several 
delegates,  both  Northern  and  Southern ;  but  he  met  with 
hesitation  and  doubt,  though  on  his  motion  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  State  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  expediency  of  adding  a  degree  based  on  this 
simple  idea  of  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  Union.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  prepared  and  reported  the  obli- 
gation or  oath,  and  spoke  warmly  in  support  of  its  adoption. 
He  declared  his  object  to  be  "  the  preservation  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  in  all  coming  time ;  to  maintain  and  defend  it 
against  all  encroachments  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  put 
under  the  ban  of  proscription  any  and  all  men  who  might  be 
engaged  in  impairing  its  vigor  or  resisting  its  authority." 
The  proposition  was  sustained  by  several  delegates  of  both 
sections  of  the  country,  and  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote. 

This  third,  or  Union,  degree,  thus  authorized,  was  con- 
ferred by  Mr.  Raynor  himself  on  the  delegates  present.  The 
ceremonial  was  imposing  and  impressive.  It  bound  each 
member  under  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  adhere  to,  defend, 
and  maintain  the  Union  of  the   States  against  any  and  all 
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assaults,  from  all  and  every  quarter,  without  any  condition, 
stipulation,  or  limitation.  The  recipients  of  this  degree  were 
welcomed  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  "  Order  of  the  American 
Union."  In  six  months  from  that  time  it  was  estimate  that 
a  miUion  and  a  half  of  men  had  taken  the  degree,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  administered  until  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
organization. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  this  Union  degree 
over  the  mind  and  heart  of  Southern  men,  its  tendencies  in 
the  Northern  States  were  to  foster  the  interests  of  slavery 
and  to  sustain  the  Slave  Power.  A  small  but  active  portion 
of  the  American  organization  in  the  Northern  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey,  assumed  that  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  devo- 
tion to  its  flag  required  that  they  should  strive  to  arrest  anti- 
slavery  movements,  defeat  antislavery  action,  and  proscribe 
antislavery  men ;  but  in  spite  of  their  opposition  the  great 
body  of  the  American  party  remained  true  to  freedom.  State 
legislatures  they  had  helped  to  elect  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Harlan,  Trumbull,  Durkee, 
Seward,  Poster,  Wilson,  Hale,  and  Bell. 

But  the  American  party  received  a  severe,  if  not  fatal,  de- 
feat in  Virginia  in  the  spring  of  1855.  Under  the  lead  of 
Henry  A.  Wise,  the  Democracy  achieved  a  victory  which,  with 
the  well-understood  causes  thereof,  greatly  discouraged,  if  it 
did  not  extinguish,  the  hopes  of  the  Order  throughout  the 
South.  The  Northern  successes  for  freedom,  in  which  Ameri- 
cans had  so  conspicuously  participated,  could  but  exert  a  dam- 
aging influence  upon  their  party  at  the  South,  making  these 
Northern  victories  really  tantamount  to  Southern  defeats.  So 
marked  had  been  this  result  that  the  Southern  members  looked 
forward  with  great  solicitude  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Council,  in  the  hope  and  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
Order  from  the  suspicion  and  stigma  of  l)eing  an  "  antislavery 
party  in  disguise,"  which  had  been  so  industriously  fomented, 
and  adroitly  fixed  upon  it  by  the  Democrats  in  this  election. 

Nor  were  the  more  observing  and  thoughtful  antislavery 
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men  of  the  North  unaware  of  the  significance  of  the  occasion, 
or  less  anxious  concerning  the  approaching  convocation  of  the 
young  and  rapidly  growing  party.  They  foresaw  the  coming 
struggle,  and  sought  to  prepare  therefor.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Theodore  Parker, written  after  the  meeting,  thus  describes 
the  views  and  purposes  he  entertained  concerning  the  exigency 
in  prospect.  "  I  saw,"  he  said,  "  that  one  of  three  things 
must  happen :  that  the  antislavery  members  must  ignore  their 
principles  to  make  a  national  party ;  or  they  must  fight  for 
the  supremacy  of  those  principles  and  impose  them  upon  the 
organization,  which  would  drive  off  the  Southern  men ;  or 
they  must  break  up  the  party."  After  saying  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  have  the  party  "  take  a  moderate  but  positive  anti- 
slavery  position,"  he  added :  "  If  not,  I  determined  that  it 
should  be  broken  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  National  Council, 
so  that  the  friends  of  freedom  might  have  time  to  rally  the 
people." 

The  Council  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  June,  1855, 
the  representative  of  a  party  unparalleled  m  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth  and  the  vigor  of  its  action,  and  possessed  of  a  fol- 
lowing in  numbers  that  invested  its  proceedings  with  national 
interest  and  importance.  It  claimed  to  have  enrolled  in  its 
Councils  a  million  and  a  half  of  voters.  The  New  York 
"  Herald,"  during  the  meeting,  gave  it  a  constituency  of  one 
million  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  number  in  its  ranks  at  least  a 
milhon  and  a  quarter.  Most  of  the  States  were  represented, 
each  by  seven  delegates  ;  the  Southern,  by  men  in  deadly  ear- 
nest that  their  favorite  institution  should  be  rescued  from  the 
harm  shadowed  forth  by  the  results  of  the  Northern  elections. 
Nor  were  their  feelings,  and  those  of  their  Northern  sympathiz- 
ers, in  earnest  alone  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  slave 
system ;  they  were  intensely  bitter  against  Massachusetts  and 
her  delegation. 

The  Americans  of  that  State  had  elected  a  delegation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  nearly  all  of  whon^  were  members 
of  the  Free  Soil  party ;  had  chosen  a  legislature  that  elected 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  had  passed  resolu- 
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tions  condemning  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Sla?e 
Act ;  had  enacted  laws  to  give  colored  children  an  equality  in 
the  public  schools,  and  to  protect  personal  liberty ;  and  hid 
adopted  an  address  to  the  governor,  requesting  the  removal  of 
Judge  Loring  for  the  rendition  of  Anthony  Bums. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson  was  especially  strong.  He 
had  been  an  antislavery  man  for  twenty  years ;  had,  imme- 
diately after  his  election,  declared  unrelenting  opposition  to 
slavery  in  all  its  forms ;  indorsed  Mr.  Buriingame's  decla- 
ration for  "  an  antislavery  Constitution,  an  antislavery  Bible, 
and  an  antislavery  God '' ;  and  had  declared,  a  few  days  after 
taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  that  the  North  intended  to  place 
men  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  who  could  not  be  seduced  by 
blandishments  nor  deterred  by  threats,  and  who  had  sworn 
uncompromising  hostility  to  every  form  of  oppression.  In  a 
public  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  over  which  Henry 
Ward  Beechcr  presided,  he  had  just  declared : "  If  my  voice 
could  be  heard  by  the  whole  country  to-night,  by  the  antislav- 
ery men  of  the  country  to-night  of  all  parties,  I  would  say  to 
them:  Resolve  it,  write  it  over  your  door-post«,  engrave  it 
on  the  lids  of  your  Bibles,  proclaim  it  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  same,  and  in  the  broad 
light  of  noon, — that  any  party  in  America,  be  that  party  Whig, 
Democrat,  or  American,  that  lifts  its  finger  to  arrest  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  to  repress  the  antislavery  sentiment,  or 
proscribe  the  antislavery  men,  it  surely  shall  begin  to  die ;  it 
would  deserve  to  die,  it  will  die,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  make  it  die."  Only  a  few  days  brfore 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Council,  he  had  said,  in  an  address 
to  the  Americans  of  Vermont,  that  if  that  party  did  not  wish 
a  speedy  death  and  a  dishonored  grave,  it  must  accept  the 
idea  that  tlie  national  government  must  lie  relieved  from  all 
connection  with  and  responsibility  for  slavery.  He  had  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  in 
New  York,  who  had  striven  to  commit  the  party  against  ai^ 
slavery  principles,  measures,  and  men. 

Of  course  these  utterances  brought  upon  Mr.  Wilson  sbaip 
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criticisms  and  bitter  denunciations.  Delegates  who  came  to 
that  cotiTcntion  resolved  to  make  the  American  party  a 
proslavery  organization  denounced  him  as  an  abolitionist 
and  a  disorganizer,  and  kept  him  and  his  associates  for  one 
day,  on  the  merest  technicalities,  out  of  the  convention ; 
and  soon  after  the  Massachusetts  delegation  had  taken  tlieir 
Beats,  Mr.  Boiling  of  Virginia  denounced  the  Americans  of 
that  8tate  as  abolitionists  and  disorganizers,  whose  action  had 
brought  disaster  upon  him  and  his  friends.  Referring  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches,  he  sharply  and  bitterly  criti- 
cised his  course,  and  that  in  language  deemed  by  all  personal, 
indecorous,  and  highly  offensive. 

To  this  assault  upon  his  State  and  upon  himself,  Mr.  WQson 
promptly  replied.  Massachusetts,  he  said,  stood  upon  her  own 
State  rights ;  she  was  competent  to  take  care  of  her  own  in« 
terests ;  her  goods,  and  not  her  principles,  were  for  sale. 
•*  Twenty  years  ago,"  he  added,  "  I  pledged  myself  to  liberty  ; 
and  I  have  never  spoken  or  written  one  word  inconsistent  with 
that  pledge,  and  I  never  will  do  so  to  save  any  party  on  earth. 
In  public  and  in  private  I  have  freely  uttered  my  antislavcry 
sentiments  and  labored  to  promote  tlio  antislavcry  cause,  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  You  shall  not  proscribe  antislavcry 
principles,  measures,  or  men,  without  receiving  from  me  the 
most  determined  and  unrelenting  hostility.  The  past  belongs 
to  slavery,  —  the  future  to  freedom.  Tlie  past  is  yours,  —  the 
future  is  ours.  We  wish  you  men  of  the  South  distinctly  to 
understand  that  we  have  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories  and  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
we  mean  to  do  it.  We  intend  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act,  and  we  mean  that  Kansas  shall  never  come  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State,  —  no,  never."  The  slavery  conflict  in 
tbe  convention,  thus  begun,  continued  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
mission, day  and  night,  for  more  than  a  week. 

On  the  7th,  there  was  a  banquet  given  to  the  members  of 
the  Council  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  over  which  Mayor 
Conrad  presided.  It  was  under  the  control  of  tlie  proslavery 
men  of  that  city,  and  some  of  the  members  of  recognized  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  under  the 
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ban.  Some  of  the  Northern  delegates  absented  themselves 
from  the  banquet,  and  others  declined  to  speak  when  called 
upon.  The  speeches  breathed  the  spirit  of  "  nationality,"  and 
opposition  to  the  demands  of  slavery  was  deemed  sectional, 
if  not  disloyal  to  the  Union. 

On  the  8th,  a  sharp  struggle  took  place  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Council.  The  position  was  sought  by  his  friends  for 
James  W.  Barker  of  New  York,  the  temporary  chairman ;  but 
his  proslavcry  tendencies  and  those  of  his  delegation  were  so 
marked  and  offensive  to  many  Northern  members  that  he  was 
defeated,  and  E.  B.  Bartlett  of  Kentucky  selected. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Cone  of  Georgia,  a  committee  on  reso- 
lutions, consisting  of  one  from  each  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  was  appointed. 
The  struggle  in  the  committee  was  sharp  and  severe,  con- 
tinuing through  three  days.  Resolutions  were  presented, 
written  by  Vespasian  Ellis,  editor  of  the  national  organ  at 
Washington.  They  forbade  discussion  of  slavery  in  any  form 
by  the  American  party,  and  demanded  the  rigid  enforcement 
by  the  national  government  of  the  laws,  especially  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act.  An  amendment  was  proposed  demanding 
of  the  national  government  protection  to  actual  settlers ;  but 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  committoe  by  one  majority,  but  afterward  recon- 
sidered. •  It  was  finally  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to 
fourteen,  to  report  resolutions  written  by  Mr.  BurwcU  of 
Virginia  and  presented  by  Mr.  Lyon  of  New  York.  They 
denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  or  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  they  demanded  that  the  nation  should  maintain  and 
abide  by  the  existing  laws  on  tlie  subject.  This  platform, 
pledging  the  American  party  to  slavery,  was  adopted  in  the 
committee  by  the  delegations  from  fourteen  Southern  States, 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Minnesota.  But  the  New  York  delegation  was  miuulj 
responsible  for  this  majority  report,  which  so  discouraged  the 
moderate  and  fair-minded  delegates  from  the  border  States, 
and  so  emboldened  the  extreme  Southern  men  in  their  demands. 
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Mr.  Lyon  even  boasted  of  his  agency  in  presenting  the  proslav- 
ery  platform.  Mr.  Barker  assured  Southern  delegates  that  the 
Americans  of  New  York  were  sound ;  that  they  had  expelled 
thirty  thousand  members  of  the  American  party  for  voting 
for  Governor  Clark,  the  Whig  candidate  for  governor,  and 
for  supporting  the  re-election  of  WiUiam  H.  Seward  to  the 
Senate ;  but  that  they  had  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
members  left,  and  could  control  that  great  State.  Mr.  Squires 
arowed  that  he  would  join  the  Democratic  party  if  the  con- 
tention failed  to  adopt  a  proslavery  platform,  and  he  bitterly 
assailed  the  friends  of  freedom  and  their  representatives  in 
the  Council.  Mr.  Sammons  was  exceedingly  anxious  that 
tlie  American  party  should  make  a  declaration  against  eman- 
cipation in  the  national  capital. 

A  minority  resolution  was  reported  by  the  members  of  the 
coimnittee  from  fourteen  States.  It  proposed  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  the  protection  of 
actual  settlers,  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
as  free  States.  This  resolution  was  written  by  Samuel 
Bowles,  editor  of  the  Springfield  "  Rcpubhcan,"  though  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  was  simply  acting  as  the 
reporter  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  It  was  presented  to 
the  committee  by  John  W.  Foster  of  Massachusetts. 

The  majority  and  minority  reports  were  made  on  Monday, 
the  sixth  day  of  the  session.  Mr.  Mallory  of  New  York  de- 
nied, at  the  outset,  the  necessity  of  discussion,  and  demanded 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  Several  members  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Council  rose  to  respond  to  this 
impertinent  demand,  but  all  yielded  to  Governor  Gardner  of 
Massiy^husctts.  lie  declared  that  the  resolutions  conceded 
too  much,  and  that  the  party  could  not  carry  a  village  in 
Massachusetts  upon  them.  Governor  Fletcher  of  Vermont 
followed.  He  told  the  convention  that  if  it  persisted  in  the 
Southern  policy  proposed,  popular  indignation  would  extin- 
guish slavery  and  extirpate  the  whole  tribe  of  Northern  dough- 
faces. Mr.  Clements  of  Delaware,  arraigned  by  his  colleagues 
for  signing  the  minority  report,  sustained  his  position,  said 
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lie  had  acted  conscicutiously,  aud  contended  that  the  demands 
of  the  North  were  right. 

The  debate  on  the  platform  ran  through  three  days,  and 
was  able,  eloquent,  excited,  but  bitterly  personal.  Mr.  Foster 
charged  that  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Council  was 
wrong,  and  that  it  liad  been  deliberately  packed  to  stifle  tlic 
voice  of  the  free  States.  He  denounced  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  declaring  it  to  be  ^'  iniquitous  in  its 
conception,  as  it  disturbed  a  time-honored  compact;  unjust 
in  its  passage,  wrested  as  it  was  from  a  reluctant  Congress 
by  a  President  with  all  the  spoils  and  appliances  of  the  nation 
at  his  command ;  and  disastrous  in  its  results,  as  it  renewed 
all  the  agitating  questions  and  led  to  scenes  of  lawless  vio- 
lence." Taking  "  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
as  our  rallying  cry,  and  inscribing  it  on  our  banners,"  he 
said,  "  we  can  carry  every  free  State  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi." 

Mr.  Wilson  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  illiberal,  proslavcry, 
and  intolerant  platform.  "  Its  adoption,"  he  said,  "  commits 
the  American  party  unconditionally  to  the  policy  of  slavery,  to 
the  iron  dominion  of  the  black  power.  The  people  of  the  North 
will  repudiate  it,  spurn  it.  I  here  and  now  tell  you  to  your 
faces  that  I  will  trample  with  disdain  upon  your  platform.  I 
will  not  support  it ;  I  will  support  no  man  who  stands  upon  it. 
Adopt  that  platform,  and  you  array  against  you  the  noblest 
pulsations  of  the  human  lieart,  tlie  holiest  convictions  of  the 
human  soul,  the  profoundest  ideas  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
the  attributes  of  Almighty  God.  Your  party  will  be  withered 
by  the  blasting  breath  of  the  people's  wrath.  The  antislavery 
sentiment  is  a  profound  religious  conviction,  resting  upon  tlie 
commands  of  Almighty  God  to  '  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  us, '  to  ^  love  our  neighl)or8  as  we 
love  ourselves, '  to  *  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free.*  Do  you  think  the  descendants  of  the  old 
sturdy  Puritan  race,  tliat  met  the  demands  of  priests,  nobles, 
and  kings  with  the  stem  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  will  smother 
the  holiest  convictions  of  tlieir  souls,  and  obey  the  decrees  of 
a  body  of  men  like  this  T    I  tell  you  they  will  do  so  never/' 
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'^Reject  this  majority  platform,  adopt  the  proposition  to 
restore  freedom  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  to  protect  tlie 
actual  settlers  from  violence  and  outrage,  simplify  your  rules, 
make  an  open  organization,  banish  all  bigotry  and  intolerance 
from  yoixr  ranks,  place  your  movement  in  harmony  with  the 
humane  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  you  may  win  and 
retain  power,  and  elevate  and  improve  the  political  character 
of  tlio  country.  Adopt  this  majority  platform,  commit  tho 
American  movement  to  the  slave  perpetualists  and  the  slave 
propagandists,  and  you  will  go  down  before  tho  burning  indig- 
nation and  withering  scorn  of  American  freemen." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Ford  of  Ohio,  afterward  lieutenant- 
governor,  was  exceedingly  effective.  Referring  to  the  repeal 
of  tlic  Missouri  compromise,  he  characterized  that  breach  of 
trost  with  great  plainness  of  speech,  filling  the  moderate  men  of 
that  section  with  shame  and  making  the  extreme  men  furious. 
He  compared  the  couree  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  Missouri 
compromise  with  that  of  the  man  who  bought  a  horse  on  Sunday, 
gave  his  note  for  it,  sold  it,  pocketed  the  money,  and  then  turned 
Toand  and  repudiated  payment  of  his  note  "  because,  given  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  was  illegal."  "  You  acknowledge,"  he  said, 
"you  have  had  the  consideration,  you  admit  the  repeal  to  be 
unjust  and  an  outrage,  and  yet  you  refuse  to  right  it."  Several 
Southern  members  sprang  to  the  floor  to  deny  that  they  had 
admitted  that  the  repeal  was  an  outrage.  "  Well,"  said  Mr. 
Pord, "  get  up  and  tell  us  what  you  think  about  it ;  let  us  hear 
your  confessions."  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  defended  by  Judge  Hopkins  of  Alabama  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham of  S3uth  Carolina,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Kenneth  Raynor  asked  if  it  was  expected  that  Southern 
gentlemen  would  give  their  mental  experience,  to  which  Mr. 
Pord  replied :  "  Yes,  sir,  let  us  hear  you  all."  "  Well,  then," 
said  Mr.  Raynor, "  I  have  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  was  an  iincallcd-for  and  unnecessary  act,  an 
outrage  even,  a  violation  of  plighted  faith ;  and  I  would  have 
seen  my  right  arm  witlicrcd,  and  my  tongue  palsied,  before  I 
would   have  voted  for  it."    This  emphatic  declaration  was 
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received  with  surprise,  hisses,  and  denunciatory  exclamations 
from  the  ultra  Southern  men.  Mr.  Raynor  was  insolently  told 
that  he  would  be  put  down  at  home  for  such  utterances.  He 
bravely  replied  that  he  would  trust  the  generosity  and  justice 
of  his  State,  and,  if  his  enemies  made  the  issue,  he  would 
stump  the  old  North  State  in  defence  of  his  opinion, "  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Tennessee  mountains." 

Moderate  and  conciliatory  speeches  were  made  by  Governor 
Brown  of  Tennessee  and  Governor  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cumback  of  Indiana,  Booth  and  Sperry  of  Connecticut,  Jen- 
nings of  Illinois,  opposed  the  majority  resolutions ;  but  they 
were  sustained  by  Burwell  of  Virginia,  Morse  and  Stewart 
of  Alabama,  and  Cone  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Raynor  offered  an  amendment  proposing  to  strike  out 
everything  relating  to  slavery,  and  to  declare  in  substance 
that  the  American  party  was  organized  to  remedy  certain 
existing  evils ;  that  any  evil  connected  with  slavery  was  not 
among  them,  and  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
organization  ;  that  it  was  neither  a  proslavery  nor  an  antislav- 
ery  party ;  that  it  recognized  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  upon  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery ;  that  all  questions  touching  its  agitation  should  be 
ignored  and  discouraged  ;  but  that  the  American  party,  should 
it  come  into  power,  would  so  dispose  of  that  question  as  to 
mete  out  justice  to  all  sections  and  interests.  In  support  of 
his  amendment,  he  addressed  the  convention  for  a  portion  of 
two  days  in  an  elaborate,  eloquent,  and  intensely  earnest 
speech.  He  appealed  to  the  representatives  of  both  sections 
of  the  country  to  say  nothing  whatever  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  to  respect  the  private  judgment  of  members,  and  to 
leave  the  issues  growing  out  of  that  exciting  question  to  the 
future,  when  they  should  have  achieved  success  and  assimied 
the  responsibilities  of  power. 

The  ultra  Soutliern  men  were  indignant  at  such  sentiments 
from  a  representative  of  their  own  section,  contemptuous  and 
insolent.  The  Northern  men,  who  could  not  follow  his  coun- 
sels, honored  him  for  his  liberal  action  as  a  Southern  man,  and 
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for  his  national  and  patriotic  sentiments.  Though  he  had  can- 
vassed the  convention,  and  received  pledges  from  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  to  sustain  his  amendment,  yet  it  failed  of  receiving 
a  majority  by  fifty-four  votes.  The  Northern  platform  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to  ninety-two.  The  Southern 
was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  fifty-nine.  The  vote 
was  taken  near  midnight,  at  the  close  of  a  session  of  eight 
days;  and  the  National  Council  was  rent  in  twain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  a  meeting  of  the  Northern 
delegates  was  held.  Mr.  Wilson  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
An  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been  pre- 
pared, in  anticipation  of  the  result  finally  reached.  Several 
members  desired  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  a  simple  appeal 
to  the  people  on  the  differences  in  the  National  Council  con- 
cerning slavery.  A  declaration  of  sentiments  was  also  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  maintained  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  were  intended  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty ;  that  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king,  and 
no  more  power  to  permit  the  existence  of  slavery,  where  it  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  than  to  permit  the  existence  of  an  order 
of  nobility;  that  slavery  was  a  mere  municipal  regulation; 
that  the  government  should  relieve  itself  from  all  connection 
with  it ;  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  prohibition  was  a  vio- 
lation of  plighted  faith,  and  that  its  unconditional  restoration 
should  be  insisted  on ;  that  protection  should  be  extended  to 
the  actual  settlers  in  Kansas  ;  that  they  would  resist  the  ad- 
mission of  any  States  tolerating  slavery,  created  out  of  any 
portion  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  Missouri  compromise ; 
and  that  they  could  not  consent  to  act  with  any  body  of  men 
on  earth  who  would  not  redress  the  great  wrong  perpetrated 
by  the  repeal  of  that  compromise,  and  who  would  not  unite 
with  them  in  demanding  the  protection  of  the  actual  settlers  of 
Kansas  against  lawless  violence.  This  declaration  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Governor  Gardner  of  Massachusetts,  who  de- 
clared with  great  emphasis  that  he  would  "  not  be  abolitionized, 
anyhow  "  ;  and,  to  secure  unity  of  action,  it  was  abandoned. 

But  an  address,  reported  by  Jolm  W.  Foster,  was  adopted. 
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It  declared  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  under  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820, 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  free  States,  for 
tlie  protection  of  actual  settlers  in  the  free  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  it  avowed  that  its 
authors  could  not  conscientiousljr  act  with  those  who  would 
not  aid  in  correcting  "  these  national  wrongs."  This  address 
was  signed  by  fifty-three  members.  Delegates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  prepared  a  separate  address  for  (heir 
constituents.  A  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed, 
and  Godlove  S.  Orth  of  Indiana  was  chairman.  A  protest 
was  laid  before  the  Council  on  the  14th,  signed  by  Gover- 
nor Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  and  fourteen  other  delegates. 
Another  protest,  signed  by  Orth,  Colfax,  Cumback,  and  other 
members  of  the  Indiana  delegation,  was  presented,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  Americans  in  Indiana  had  made  tho 
issue  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  at  tho  ballot-box ;  that 
the  edicts  of  the  Council  would  bo  powerless  to  reverse  tho 
actions,  or  to  change  the  opinions  of  tho  people  of  that  State. 
This  delegation,  too,  expressed  tho  deliberate  conviction  that, 
immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  ]}latform  wliicli  liad 
been  adopted,  the  Order  in  Indiana  would  cease  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  National  Council. 

Of  this  action  of  the  Council,  the  New  York  "Times" 
said :  "  The  Know-Nothings  are  entitled  to  tho  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  meet  the  aggressive  proslaveiy 
spirit  with  bold  and  manly  courage,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to 
its  behests.  Their  example,  wo  trust,  will  not  lack  imitators 
m  the  other  political  parties.  Their  noble  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple, we  are  sure,  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance 
Up  to  the  present  time  a  national  convention  has  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  national  surrender.  The  Know-Nothings  have  iimugu- 
rated  a  new  era."  Of  tho  action  of  the  Northern  delegates  tlio 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Event  of 
tho  Day,"  said  :  "  Wo  cannot  withold  our  applause  from  th© 
manly  and  gallant  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Ibo 
Northern  States  generally.  There  has  never  been  a  simHar 
collection  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  wlicro  so 
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dieering  a  spectacle  could  be  witnessed."  The  tone  of  the 
Northern  press,  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, was  well  expressed  by  the  Boston  '^  Atlas,"  when  it 
said  of  that  convention,  '^  The  North  has  maintained  the  per* 
pendicularity  of  its  spinal  column." 

On  the  adoption  of  tlie  Southern  platform  a  conference  was 
hdd  between  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bowles  of  the  Springfield  "  Re- 
publican," and  Colonel  £.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bowles  had  been 
an  earnest  and  effective  Whig;  but  he  understood  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  had  disrupted  the  American  party,  and 
was  ready  to  imite  with  them  in  forming  a  party  of  freedom. 
Colonel  Lincoln  had  been,  too,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
sagacious  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  his  judgment  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  disband- 
ment  of  that  organization,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  country, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Republican  platform.  Fully  according  in 
the  sentiment,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  combining  the  few  thousand  avowed  Republicans, 
anti-Nebraska  Democrats,  and  aiitislavcry  Americans,  and 
that  all  that  was  necessary  was  for  the  Wliigs  to  unite  in  the 
movement  to  control  the  policy  of  the  State,  they  agreed  that 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  the  man  to  take  the  lead  in  such  an  effort. 
Mr.  Wilson  urged  these  gentlemen  to  hasten  home,  see  Mr. 
Winthrop,  and  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 
"  Tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "  that  we  antislavery  men  want 
him  and  his  Whig  friends  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  victo- 
rious Republican  party  in  Massachusetts,  that  we  are  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  we  will 
go  into  the  ranks  and  work  for  victory,  and  that  he  and  oth- 
ers may  win  and  wear  the  honors  of  success."  But,  though 
pressed  to  do  so,  Mr.  Winthrop  declined  to  join  the  movement 
proposed. 

After  the  disruption  of  the  Order,  those  members  who  had 
forced  the  proslavery  resolutions  upon  the  Council  dissolved 
and  went  to  their  homes,  but  they  were  disappointed  at  the 
result.  Those  who  had  left  the  Council  made  their  appeal 
with  more  confidence,  however,  than  the  facts  warranted,  to 
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the  people  of  the  free  States  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  further  extension  of  slavery  and  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  Slave  Power.  For  broken  as  the  party  was,  and 
crushed  as  were  its  hopes  of  national  success,  it  was  strong 
enough  to  so  embarrass  the  Republican  movement  as  to  enable 
a  Democratic  administration  to  recover  that  year  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  itself 
to  carry  the  States  of  New  York,  California,  and  Massachu- 
setts. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THE  ABBITBABT  ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  ACT. 

Anthony  Bams.  —  Application  to  Judge  Loring.  —  Bums  arrested.  —  Hearing 
postponed.  —  Meeting  in  Meionaon  HaU.  —  In  Faneuil  HaU.  —  Speeches  of 
Phillips,  Parker,  Swift.  —  Assault  on  the  Court  House.  —  Unsuccessful 
i  attempt  at  rescue.  —  Batchelder  killed.  —  Military  called  out  —  Singular  lan- 
guage of  Judge  Loring.  —  Trial.  —  Dana's  plea.  —  Bums  delivered  up.  —  Pro- 
cession. —  Prayer  of  Mr.  Foster.  —  A  secret  association.  —  Drills.  —  Indict- 
ments against  Parker,  Phillips,  Higginson,  Stowell,  Morrison,  Proudman,  and 
Cluer.  —  Quashed.  —  Dissatisfaction  at  the  course  of  Judge  Loring.  Rejected 
as  professor.  —  Removal  as  judge.  —  Case  of  John  Glover.  —  Rescue.  —  Decis- 
ion of  Wisconsin  courts.  —  Not  sustained.  —  Booth  and  others  indicted  and 
discharged.  —  Bratalities.  — Judge  Grier.  —  Case  of  Passmore  Williamson.  — 
Judge  Kane's  harsh  decisions.  —  Williamson's  imprisonment  —  Writ  of  habeas 
corpus  denied.  —  Jane  Johnson's  testimony.  —  Final  discharge. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  23d  of  May,  1854,  intelligence 
was  flashed  over  the  country  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  passed,  late  in  the  hours  of  the  preceding  night,  the 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  prohibition  of  slavery.  At 
a  time,  then,  when  the  country  was  profoundly  agitated,  and 
all  hope  of  defeating  that  obnoxious  measure  had  died,  and 
the  people,  especially  of  New  England,  were  sad  and  indig- 
nant, Charles  F.  Suttle,  a  Virginia  slaveholder,  applied  to  Ed- 
ward G.  Loring  of  Boston  for  a  warrant,  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  for  the  seizure  of  Anthony  Bums.  A  warrant  was 
granted  the  next  day  by  this  judge  of  probate  and  United 
States  commissioner.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Bums  was 
arrested  on  a  false  pretext,  taken  to  the  Court  House,  and 
kept  by  the  marshal  under  an  armed  guard.  On  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  he  was  brought  before  the  commissioner.  Seth 
J.  Thomas  and  Edward  6.  Parker  appeared  for  the  claimant. 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker,  hearing  of  the  arrest, 
procured  admittance  into  the  Court  House  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty.    Mr.  Parker  states  that  he  spoke  with  Burns,  who  "  sat 
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in  the  dock,  ironed,  between  two  of  the  marshal's  guards." 
Richard  H.  Dana^  Jr.,  and  Charles  M.  Ellis,  interposed, — not 
as  counsel,  but  simply  as  amici  curice^  friends  of  the  court, — 
protested  against  the  unseemly  haste  of  the  proceedings,  asked 
that  counsel  might  be  assigned  to  Burns,  and  begged  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  examination.  After  repeated  protests 
and  requests,  the  commissioner  adjourned  the  hearing  until 
the  morning  of  the  27th. 

The  intelligence  of  this  arrest  created  widespread  and 
intense  excitemerft.  Application  was  made  and  readily  grant- 
ed for  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  in  which  to  give  expression  to 
the  public  feeling.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Meionaon  Hall.  Fiery  and  excited  speeches  and 
all  sorts  of  motions  were  made.  Many  were  in  favor  of  a  night 
attack  upon  the  Court  House,  for  the  rescue  of  the  allied 
fugitive.  Albert  G.  Browne,  who  had  been  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors in  Governor  BoutwelFs  administration,  an  earnest,  hon- 
est, impulsive,  and  bold  man,  deprecated  this  mode  of  action, 
and  proposed  to  be  one  of  forty  men  to  go,  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  to  the  marshal  in  broad  daylight,  demand 
the  unconditional  release  of  Burns,  and,  if  the  demand  was 
not  complied  with,  rescue  him  at  all  hazards ;  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26tli,  an  immense  meeting  was  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  and 
presided  over  by  George  R.  Russell,  who  said,  on  taking  the 
chair :  ''  We  have  made  compromises  until  we  find  that  com- 
promise is  concession  and  concession  is  degradation.''  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  presented  resolutions  declaring  that "  God  wills 
that  all  men  should  be  free,  and  we  will  as  God  wills/'  and 
that  '^  no  man's  freedom  is  safe  unless  all  men  are  free." 
Wendell  Phillips  was  "  against  squatter  sovereignty  in  Nebras- 
ka, and  kidnappers'  sovereignty  in  Boston."  He  said  that  the 
question  was  whether  or  not  Virginia  should  conquer  Massa- 
chusetts. ^'  If  that  man  leaves  Boston,"  he  said,  ^'  Massachu- 
setts is  a  conquered  State."  Francis  W.  Bird  saw  no  remedy 
for  the  wrongs  and  outrages  perpetrated  upon  them  but 
^'  fight " ;  and  he  bitterly  denounced  the  tools  of  tlie  Slave 
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Power  and  tho  press  of  Boston.  John  L.  Swift  said  that 
they  had  been  called  cowards  and  the  sons  of  cowards,  and 
thej  should  prove  themselves  to  be  such  if  they  allowed 
Anthony  Burns  to  be  taken  back  to  bondage.  '^  When  we 
go,"  lie  said, "  from  this  Cradle  of  Liberty,  let  us  go  to  the 
Tomb  of  Liberty,  the  Court  House.  I  hope  to  witness  in  his 
release  the  resurrection  of  liberty."  Theodoi'e  Parker  said  that 
they  were  the  "  vassals  of  Virginia ;  she  reaches  her  arms  over 
the  graves  of  our  mothers,  and  kidnaps  men  in  the  city  of  the 
Puritans."  ^'  There  was  once  a  Boston,"  he  said,  '^  but  now  it 
is  the  Northern  suburb  of  Alexandria."  The  slave  law,  he 
said,  was  declared  to  he  a  ^'  finality  "  ;  but  there  was  another 
law  which  was  a  finality,  and  that  law  '^  is  in  your  hands  and 
your  arms."  He  thought  that  if  they  resolutely  declared  tliat 
this  man  should  not  go  out  of  Boston  ^^  without  shooting  a 
gun,  then  he  won't  go  back."  He  proposed  that  they  should 
meet  at  Court  Square  the  next  morning,  put  the  vote,  and  de* 
dared  it  carried. 

But  there  were  cries  in  favor  of  going  that  night  to  the 
Court  House  and  the  Revere  House,  and  there  was  a  re- 
port that  a  crowd  of ^  colored  men  and  otliera  had  gathered  in 
Court  Square,  and  were  making  demonstrations  upon  the 
building.  Mr.  Swift,  who  had  been  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Higginson,  Scth  Webb,  Jr.,  and  others  that  were  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  attempt  at  rescue,  or  were  apprehensive  that 
it  could  not  be  prevented,  hastened  to  Faneuil  Hall  for  help. 
There  were  cries  among  those  near  the  doors  that  the  Court 
House  was  attacked,  and  suggestive  calls  for  an  adjournment* 
of  tlie  meeting  to  the  scene  of  the  apprehended  assault.  Mr. 
Phillips  then  made  an  impassioned  appeal  against  the  propo-  ; 
sition  to  go  to  the  Revere  House,  to  attempt,  he  said,  '^  the 
impossible  feat  of  insulting  a  slave-hunter,"  or  of  assaulting 
the  Court  House  that  night.  Ho  eloquently  pleaded  for  post- 
ponement till  the  morrow.  The  zeal,  he  said,  which  would 
not  hold  out  lill  morning,  "  would  never  free  a  slave."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  meeting  hastily  adjourned,  and  some  hastened  to 
Hie  Court  House,  and  found  that  an  assault  had  been  made  on 
the  western  door,  which,  though  strongly  guarded,  had  been 
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battered  in  by  a  piece  of  heavy  timber.  Through  the  opening 
thus  made,  a  negro  gained  for  a  few  moments  an  entrance, 
though  ho  was  terribly  beaten  by  those  on  guard.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Seth  Webb,  Jr.,  and  Lewis  Hayden,  struggled  to 
enter,  but  failed.  James  Batchelder,  a  Boston  truckman  who 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  marshal's  guard,  was  killed. 
The  crowd  fell  back,  and  Higginson  and  others  who  were 
struggling  at  the  entrance,  finding  themselves  unsupported, 
besought  that  they  should  not  be  deserted.  A.  Bronson  Alcott 
of  Concord,  the  thoughtful  student  of  Plato,  the  associate  and 
friend  of  Emerson,  entered  the  door  of  the  Court  House,  and 
there  stood  for  a  few  moments  serenely  amid  the  clubs,  axes, 
pistols,  and  other  implements  of  war. 

In  explanation  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  rescue  Bums, 
it  ought  to  be  stated  that  at  a  private  meeting,  that  afternoon, 
of  Howe,  Parker,  Higginson,  Phillips,  and  others,  it  had  been 
deliberately  decided  that  no  attempt  at  rescue  should  be  made 
that  evening.  With  such  a  decision  the  meeting  broke  up 
about  six  o'clock ;  its  members  pledged  to  each  other  to  pre- 
vent the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  from  being  hurried  into  any 
abortive  attempt  at  rescue.  This  explains  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches  of  Phillips  and  Parker.  But  during  that  Faneuil 
Hall  meeting  Mr.  Higginson  changed  his  mind,  and  obtained 
the  promise  of  a  few  men,  in  the  anteroom,  to  aid  him  in  a 
rescue.  Accordingly  he  started  for  the  Court  House,  leaving 
a  messenger  to  inform  his  friends  on  the  platform  and  ask 
them  to  bring  the  meeting  to  the  scene  of  action.  Tliis  mes- 
sage was  never  delivered.  Hence,  when  the  cries  were  heard 
round  the  doors,  they  were  supposed  to  be  mere  efiforts  to 
break  up  the  meeting.  Very  few  obeyed  them;  and  these 
few.  Dr.  Howe  among  them,  though  making  all  haste,  did 
not  reach  the  Court  House  till  after  Mr.  Higginson's  attempt 
had  ended.  Indeed,  of  the  score  who  had  promised  him  their 
aid,  very  few  made  their  appearance. 

The  attempt  at  rescue  was  not  only  a  failure  in  itself, 
but  it  seriously  complicated  subsequent  efforts.  "It  was,** 
wrote  Edmund  Quincy,  "  a  gallant  and  generous  attempt,  but 
ill-advised  and  injudicious,  imder  the  circumstances " ;  for  it 
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afforded  just  what  the  slave-hunter  and  his  obsequious  servitors 
desired,  a  good  excuse  for  summoning  the  military  to  their  aid, 
which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  by  calling  the  marines 
from  the  Navy  Yard,  soldiers  from  Fort  Independence,  and  the 
militia  of  Boston.  Arrests  were  made  by  the  Boston  police. 
Among  those  arrested  was  Albert  G.  Browne,  Jr.,  afterward 
Secretary  to  Governor  Andrew  and  Reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  attempting  to  rescue  Mr. 
Higginson,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  assault,  and  was  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  officials. 

The  excitement  produced  by  these  occurrences  not  only  ex- 
tended outside  the  limits  of  the  city,  so  that  large  numbers 
flocked  from  the  surrounding  towns  to  witness  the  unwonted 
scenes  that  were  transpiring  in  its  streets,  but  it  was  largely 
increased  by  several  public  meetings  that  were  held  during 
those  eventful  days.  The  New  England  Antislavery  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting ;  the  Free  Soil  State  Convention  also 
met,  and,  it  being  "  anniversary  week,"  there  was  a  large 
number  of  clergymen  in  the  city,  at  whose  meetings  frequent 
mention  was  made  of  the  subject.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
rendition  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  ministers  to  take 
into  consideration  the  general  subject  thus  forcibly  brought  to 
their  notice.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  witli  oth- 
ers, and  stirring  speeches  were  made  by  Lyman  and  Edward 
Beecher,  Professor  Stowe,  Samuel  Wolcott,  and  others. 

It  was  claimed  that  Burns,  on  the  night  of  his  arrest,  had 
made  fatal  admissions.  But  he  was  kept  closely  guarded,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  see  or  speak  with  him.  The  next 
day,  therefore,  after  the  hearing  had  been  postponed,  Wendell 
Phillips  went  to  the  commissioner  for  an  order  directing  the 
marshal  to  allow  him  to  see  the  prisoner.  After  giving  the  order 
the  commissioner,  who  had  heard  only  one  witness,  said :  "  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  case  is  so' clear  that  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  justi- 
fied in  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  man's  going,  as 
he  probably  will " ;  and  the  result  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
anticipation,  premature  and  questionable  as  it  may  have  been. 
At  the  trial.  Burns  was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr. 
Ellis.  At  the  close  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Dana  congratulated  the  court, 
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the  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  all  concerned  in  the  case» 
that  the  strange  scenes  they  had  witnessed  wei*e  about  to 
dose.  Referring  to  the  brutal  and  infamous  character  of  the 
marshal's  special  guard  of  more  tlian  one  hundred  men,  taken 
mostly  from  the  dens  of  vice,  and  whom  the  Boston  *'  Atlas  " 
denounced  as  the ''  dregs  of  society,"  "  blacklegs  and  thieves," 
he  said,  that  while  violence  and  outrage  reigned  at  and  near  the 
scenes  of  the  trial  and  rendition,  peace  prevailed  in  other  parts 
of  tlie  city.  "  The  people,"  he  said, "  have  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  lock  their  doors  at  night,  the  brothels  are  tenanted  only 
by  women  ;  fighting  dogs  and  racing  horses  have  been  unem- 
ployed, and  Ann  St.  and  its  alleys  and  cellars  show  signs  of  a 
comiug  millennium."  Of  course  Uiis  fitting  characterizatioa 
gave  offence,  and  one  of  the  guard  waylaid  and  assaulted  Mr. 
Dana  on  his  return  to  his  home  in  company  wiUi  Mr.  Buf* 
liugame.  But  the  ruffian  was  afterward  detected,  convicted, 
and  imprisoned  under  circumstances  presenting  an  extraordi- 
nary story  of  "  the  involutions  of  crime  and  of  poetic  justice." 
Mr.  Dana,  in  closing  his  plea,  reminded  Commissioner  Loring 
tliat  he  was  about  to  do  an  act  which  was  to  take  its  place  in 
the  history  of  America.  "  May  your  judgment,"  he  said,  "  be 
for  liberty,  and  not  for  slavery ;  for  happiness,  and  not  for 
wretchedness ;  for  hope,  and  not  for  despair ;  and  may  the 
blessing  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perish  come  upon  you !  "  But 
the  commissioner,  who  in  this  case  certainly  failed  to  give  evir 
dence  that  ho  ^^  possessed  the  instincts  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity," surrendered  tlie  unfortunate  and  unprotected  fugitive  to 
his  claimant  and  to  the  horrors  of  recapture. 

When  tliis  decision  was  made,  Phillips,  Parker,  Dana,  Ellis^ 
and  a  few  other  antislavery  men,  took  leave  of  Burns,  whose 
tears  expressed  both  his  gratitude  and  sorrow.  As  soon  as  the 
rendition  had  been  made,  John  C.  Park  draped  his  office  in 
mourning.  Some  other  lawyers  followed  his  example.  Six  flags 
draped  in  mourning  were  flung  from  the  Commonwealth  build- 
ing, and  the  venerable  merchant  Samuel  May  hung  out  from 
liis  store  the  flag,  union  down;  Joseph  K.  Hayes,  a  Boston 
police  officer,  resigned  his  office  rather  than  engage  in  Uis 
work  of  rendition. 
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Guarded  by  a  large  armed  police  and  military  force,  Buma 
was  taken  through  masses  of  excited  and  indignant  citizens, 
and  placed  on  board  the  revenue  cutter  Morris,  ordered  by 
President  Pierce  to  take  him  to  Virginia.  A  spectacle  so  sad 
and  humiliating  could  not  but  excite  feelings  of  indignation 
and  deepen  tlie  popular  abhorrence  of  a  law  which  demanded 
and  rendered  possible  such  a  deed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rendition  of  Anthony  Bums,  with  all  the  attendant 
drciimstances,  the  supersenriceable  zeal  of  the  Boston  officials^ 
and  the  unseemly  alacrity  of  the  President  in  ordering  a  na- 
tional vessel  to  bear  a  single  friendless  man,  of  a  proscribed 
race,  back  to  that  servitude  from  which  he  had  so  bravely  but 
vainly  striven  to  escape,  largely  contributed,  in  New  England 
at  least,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  politicians  and  parties  that 
upheld  the  ^ave  Power. 

When  the  procession,  after  passing  through  a  continuous 
storm  of  contemptuous  outcries  and  hisses,  reached  the  wharf^ 
Bums  walked  forward,  surrounded  by  his  guard  and  its  piece- 
of  artillery,  and  went  on  board  the  vessel  in  waiting  to  bear 
him  back  to  his  prison-house  of  woe.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  a  body  of  resolute  antislavery  men,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  wharf,  had  taken  a  last  and  sorrowful  look  of  one  whom 
they  had  vainly  tried  to  save  from  the  sad  fate  before  him,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Foster, — who  volunteered  early  in  the  war,  became 
an  officer,  and  fell  fighting  for  his  country,  —  with  eyes  and 
hands  uptumed,  said  in  a  voice  sad  and  solemn :  '^  Let  us- 
pray."  "  Instantly,  as  by  a  common  impulse,"  says  Dr.  Henry 
I.  Bowditch,  who  was  present,  "  entire  silence  came  over  us, 
and  this  stranger  poured  forth  a  prayer  that  sunk  deep  into 
our  hearts.  He  called  on  God,  as  our  helper  and  as  the  giver 
of  peace,  to  look  upon  us  in  our  distress.  He  prayed  for  the 
poor  slave  and  for  the  recreant  republic.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  just  idea  of  the  effect  produced  upon  us.  Under  the 
Divine  influence,  as  I  believe  it  to  have  been,  one  at  least 
gained  exceeding  peace,  and  a  determination  that  no  slave* 
hunter  should  tread  quietly  the  soil  of  Massachusetts." 

From  the  determination  then  and  there  formed  came,  a  few 
days  afterward,  an  organization  known  as  the  ^'  Boston  Anti- 
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man-hunting  League,"  —  a  secret  association,  with  its  grips 
and  passwords ;  its  object  being  to  protect  the  fugitive,  if  need 
be  by  kidnapping  the  kidnapper.  It  consisted  of  more  than  a 
hundred  men,  and  was  composed  of  lawyers,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, literary  men,  merchants,  men  of  ability,  character,  social 
position,  and  influence.  Among  them  were  Samuel  May, 
then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  John  A. 
Andrew,  John  L.  Swift,  Albert  G.  Browne,  and  his  brother 
John  W.  Browne,  an  earnest,  learned,  and  accomplished  lawyer 
of  Boston,  a  man  of  peace,  but  who  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  "  we  shall  never  free  ourselves  save  by  the  sacrifice  of 
blood."  For  eighteen  months,  this  League  was  accustomed  to 
meet  once  in  two  weeks  to  discuss  and  drill  for  their  peculiar 
work.  They  did  not  arm  themselves  with  firearms,  but  with 
"  billies,"  now  in  possession  of  one  of  its  members. 

Their  plan  of  operations  combined  both  moral  and  material 
appliances.  On  the  reception  of  information  that  kidnappers 
were  around,  some  of  their  number  were  to  be  detailed  to  put 
themselves  on  their  track,  to  take  note  of  their  movements, 
and  to  approach  them  with  the  put^wse  of  inducing  them,  by 
stratagem  or  otherwise,  by  words  of  persuasion  or  intimidation, 
to  relinquish  their  designs.  But,  if  unsuccessful  in  this,  they 
were  to  resort  to  force.  To  prepare  themselves  for  this  part 
of  the  programme,  they  were  accustomed  to  drill  themselves  in 
the  practice  of  seizing,  holding,  and  hurrying  away  any  one 
they  wished  to  capture  and  remove.  Even  to  such  minuteness 
of  detail  did  they  reduce  this  drill,  that  the  particular  limb  or 
part  of  the  body  was  fixed  upon,  which  each  one  should  make 
the  object  of  his  special  attention,  and  to  which  he  should 
confine  his  movements.  Considering  the  character  of  the  men 
engaged,  the  religious  tone  and  motives  that  marked  and  im- 
pelled some  of  them  at  least,  there  is  something  very  sugges- 
tive in  the  purpose  and  details  of  those  fortnightly  drills; 
for  their  determination,  as  a  last  resort,  to  employ  force  im- 
pelled them,  as  wise  and  sagacious  men,  to  make  that  force 
effective,  and  not  to  throw  it  away  in  random  strokes  and 
ill-directed  movements.  There  was,  therefore,  presented  the 
serio-comic  spectacle  of  a  company  of  cultivated  men,  occupy- 
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ing  high  social  positions,  leading  the  van  of  a  great  reform, 
discussing  the  fundamental  principles  on  wliich  it  was  based, 
law-abiding,  yet  fully  recognizing  the  claims  of  a  higher  law, 
leaving  for  the  moment  the  calm  retreat  of  the  school  and  the 
council  to  take  lessons  from  the  pugilist  and  wrestler,  that 
they  might  put  in  concrete  and  the  most  effective  shape  the 
grand  ideas  of  the  reform  they  would  carry  forward.  To  such 
Btraits  did  the  wise  and  good  of  those  days  who  would  obey 
the  simplest  principles  of  humanity  feel  themselves  reduced 
by  the  unrighteous  laws  and  the  iniquitous  legislation  of  the 
great  Republic. 

Indictments  were  foimd  against  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Mr.  Higginson,  Martin  Stowell,  John  Morrison,  Sam- 
uel T.  Proudman,  and  John  C.  Cluer.  They  were  defended  by 
John  P.  Hale,  Charles  M.  Ellis,  William  L.  Burt,  John  A. 
Andrew,  and  Henry  P.  Durant.  The  magnitude  and  dignity 
of  the  cause  were  well  sustained  by  the  men  employed  for  the 
defence.  Mr.  Hale,  with  a  national  reputation,  then  as  ever 
ready  to  raise  his  voice  for  the  slave' and  his  defenders ;  Mr. 
Ellis,  whose  services  were  always  freely  given  to  the  fugitive 
and  his  friends;  Mr.  Burt,  a  man  of  uncommon  organizing 
ability,  subsequently  and  for  many  years  postmaster  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Mr.  Andrew,  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
distinguished  for  his  war  record ;  and  Mr.  Durant,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  successful  lawyer  of  Boston,  but  who  sub- 
sequently abandoned  his  profession  and  devoted  himself  and 
his  large  wealth  to  works  of  Christian  beneficence,  especially  to 
the  founding  and  endowment  of  Wellesley  College,  —  these  pre- 
sented an  array  of  legal  ability  and  personal  worth  that  could 
Hot  but  add  strength  to  the  defence  already  strong  in  the 
nature  of  the  offence  alleged  and  in  the  standing  of  the 
men  indicted.  By  agreement  the  case  of  Mr.  Stowell  was 
first  taken  up,  as  substantially  representing  the  others; 
and  on  a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment,  Mr.  Burt  made  the 
points  and  addressed  the  court.  The  district  attorney  hav- 
ing replied  to  the  argument  for  quashing  the  indictment, 
Mr.  Hale  was  to  respond.  But  Judge  Curtis  intimated 
that  there  was  no  need  of  such  response,  and  the  writ  was 
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quashed,  as  were  those  against  the  others,  and  all  the  cases 
were  dismissed. 

The  action  of  Judge  Loring  excited  a  deep  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  the  State,  which  soon  manifested 
itself  in  various  forms.  Having  been  elected  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Harvard  College,  his  name  came  before  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  of  wliich  the  Massachusetts  Senate  formed  a 
part ;  but,  in  consequence  of  this  widespread  dissatisfaction 
and  of  the  political  revolution  which  had  just  swept  the 
State,  he  was  rejected.  Petitions  were  then  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature, signed  by  several  thousand  names,  praying  for  his 
removal  from  his  office  as  judge  of  probate.  These  petitions 
were  referred  to  the  proper  committee,  which  gave  the  subject 
a  thorough  hearing  and  examination.  Webb,  Parker,  Phillips, 
and  Ellis  appeared  for  the  petitioners,  Mr.  Dana,  for  public 
reasons,  opposed  the  memorial.  The  committee  reported  an 
address  to  the  governor  in  favor  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioDr 
ers,  which  the  House  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  eleven.  The  governor's  council,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  two,  also  approved  it ;  but  Gk>vernor  Gardner  refused 
to  grant  the  prayer.  This  action  of  tlie  governor  did  not  sat- 
isfy the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  and  after  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Banks,  in  1858,  the  legislature  adopting  a  similar 
address,  the  new  executive  responded  by  his  removal.  But 
the  same  action  which  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  commended  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  slave- 
holders, and  to  the  favor  of  the  national  administration.  He 
was  nominated  by  President  Buchanan  to  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
though  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Massachusetts  Senators. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  Joshua  Glover  was  seized  at  Bacine, 
Wisconsin,  taken,  chained  and  bleeding,  to  Milwaukee,  and 
lodged  in  prison.  The  people  of  that  city  feeling  outraged  by 
the  brutality  and  indignant  at  the  cruelty  exhibited,  a  puUic 
meeting  was  held,  a  vigilance  committee  appointed,  and  coun- 
sel volunteered  to  defend  the  alleged  fugitive.  About  one 
hundred    men  went  from  Bacine,  marched  to  the  prison) 
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where  thcj  were  joined  by  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  and  made 
a  demand  for  him.  This  being  denied,  he  was  taken  by  force, 
carried  back  to  Bacine,  and  sent  to  Canada.  This  rescue  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  decision  of  tlie  judicial  tribunals  of 
Wisconsin,  denymg  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act,  which  excited  deep  and  widespread  interest  and  hope. 

Several  who  assisted  in  the  rescue  were  arrested  for  resist- 
ing a  pubho  officer  in  the  discharge  of  liis  duty.  Among  them 
was  Sherman  M.  Booth,  an  editor  of  the  city.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  in  his  behalf,  which  was  granted 
by  Judge  Smith,  on  the  ground  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
was  unconstitutional.  An  appeal  was  taken  before  the  full 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Vinton  presiding,  by  which 
the  decision  of  Judge  Smith  was  confirmed.  The  principal 
grounds  for  this  decision  were,  in  the  words  of  the  judge, 
^  Uiat  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  no  power 
upon  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  labor;  that  the  .act  in  question  attempts  to 
confer  judicial  power  upon  commissioners,  not  upon  courts ;  and 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  act,  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty ^  without  due  process  of  law."  To  the  objection  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  declared  the  act  of 
1798  constitutional,  which  was  not,  it  was  claimed,  ^'  distin- 
guishable in  principle "  from  the  act  of  1850,  the  court 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  ^'  in  all  respects 
alike  in  principle,  or  even  similar."  The  two  acts  ^^  differ 
essentially,"  the  court  contended,  ^'  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  surrender  is  to  be  effected."  It  also  affirmed  that,  in 
referring  to  the  commissioners  the  decision  of  tlie  fact 
whether  the  person  claimed  was  or  was  not  a  fugitive  from 
service,  the  act  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  because  it 
attempts  to  confer  upon  these  officers  judicial  power,  and 
because  it  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  alleged  fugitive  to 
have  those  questions  tried  by  a  jury. 

Although  this  decision  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  fugi- 
tive and  his  friends,  and  much  was  hoped  from  it,  shedding, 
as  it  did,  a  momentary  light  upon  that  dark  hour,  yet  it 
never  gained,  to  any  great  extent,  the  popular  indorsement 
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as  a  true  exposition  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  never  re- 
affirmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  were 
there  any  similar  decisions  by  any  of  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  Booth  and  several  others  were  indicted  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  tried,  and  convicted.  Mr.  Booth 
and  Mr.  Bycraft  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  committed  to  jail.  The  people  were  intensely 
excited.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  That  court  unani- 
mously ordered  their  discharge,  and  they  were  escorted  to 
their  liomes  in  triumph. 

In  January,  1856,  Simon  Garner,  his  wife  Mary  and  son 
Robert,  slaves  of  John  Marshall,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Robert,  and  four  children,  slaves  of  A.  R.  Gaines  of  Ken- 
tucky, left  their  masters,  crossed  the  Ohio  upon  the  ice,  and 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  colored  man,  near  a  place 
called  Mill  Creek  Bridge,  in  Cincinnati.  Gaines  traced  them 
to  their  place  of  concealment,  procured  a  warrant  from  a 
United  States  commissioner,  secured  the  services  of  a  deputy 
marshal  and  assistants,  and  went  to  the  house  to  arrest  the 
fugitives.  Attempting  to  force  an  entrance,  one  of  the  party 
was  shot  and  badly  wounded  by  Robert  Garner,  who,  with  his 
wife,  fought  desperately;  but  they  were  overpowered.  One 
of  the  children  was  found  dead,  two  others  were  bleeding 
from  severe  wounds  on  the  throat,  and  tlie  fourth,  a  mere 
infant,  was  bruised  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  The  frantic 
mother  had  sought  to  save  her  children  from  slavery  by  taking 
their  lives.  That  desperate  act  excited  the  deepest  horror, 
and  secured  for  these  victims  of  oppression  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy, but  the  efforts  made  to  save  this  heroic  family  were 
unavailing. 

Judge  Burgoyne  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus j  and  a  grand 
jury  brought  in  a  true  bill  against  Margaret  Gamer  for  the 
death  of  her  child,  and  against  her  husband  and  his  father  as 
accessaries.  But  the  laws  and  courts  of  Ohio  were  powerless 
.  in  the  presence  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  and  of  the  exigencies 
of  slavery.  Mr.  JoUifife,  a  veteran  antislavery  lawyer,  labored 
with  untiring  but  unavailing  zeal  and  tact  to  save  them.  They 
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were  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  claimants,  taken  back 
to  Kentucky,  and  sent  down  the  river.  While  being  borne 
away  to  hopeless  servitude,  the  mother  accidentally  fell,  or 
purposely  jumped,  into  the  river.  She  was  saved,  but  her 
child  was  lost ;  and  the  wretched  woman  expressed  her  thank- 
fulness that  the  child  was  at  last  set  free. 

These  executions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  were  ever  marked 
with  deception,  falsehood,  and  brutality.     They  who  engaged 
in  its  enforcement  seemed  to  be  demoralized  by  it,  from  the 
hired  assistants  of  deputy-marshals  up  to  the  highest  judicial 
officers.     Judges,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals  often  added 
to  the  terrible  severities  of  this  abhorrent  law  their  coarse  and 
indecent  words  and  deeds.     This  was  signally  illustrated  by 
Judge   Grier  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United   States. 
Deputy-Marshal  Wyncoop  and  his  assistants,  in  an  attempted 
slave  case  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  accused  of 
abominable  cruelty,  and  were  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
a  local  magistrate.     A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  at  once  sued 
out  in  their  behalf,  returnable  before  Justice  Grier.     They 
were  discharged,  and  this  justice  of  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal in  the  land,  in  ordering  the  discharge  made  use  of  this 
strong  and  strange  language :  "  If  habeas  corpuses  are  to  be 
taken  out  after  this  manner,  I  will  have  an  indictment  sent  to 
the  United  States  grand  jury  against  the  person  who  applies 
for  the  writ  or  assists  in  getting  it,  the  lawyer  who  defends 
it,  and  the  sheriff  who  serves  the  writ,  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  officers  are  to  be  arrested  and  harassed  when- 
ever they  serve  a  process  of  the  United  States."    The  spirit, 
temper,  and  manners  of  this  language  exhibited  the  pernicious 
influence  over  those  called  upon  to  enforce  a  statute  in  which 
wickedness  itself  had  been  organized  and  clothed  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  national  control.     Of  his  course  on  this  occasion 
the  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  fitly  said  :  "  Judge  Grier  bears 
80  strong  a  likeness  to  Jeffries  in  his  behavior  on  the  bench, 
whenever  a  matter  touching  the  Fugitive  Slave    Act  comes 
before  him,  that  on  reading  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  one 
might  imagine  himself  reading  an  account  of  what  happened 
imder  the  latter  Stuarts." 
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A  case  arose  in  Philadelphia  in  July,  1855,  that  revealed  tiie 
readiness  of  some  judicial  officers  at  least  to  become  the  iustm- 
ments  of  the  Slave  Power.  John  H.  Wheeler  of  North  Carolina, 
United  States  minister  to  Nicaragua,  passed  through  Phila- 
delphia with  three  persons  whom  he  claimed  as  slaves.  By 
judicial  decision  this  slave  woman  and  her  children,  having 
been  brought  into  the  free  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  free. 
Passmore  Williamson,  acting  for  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society,  went  on  board  the  boat,  about  to  cross  the  Delaware, 
and  informed  her  that  she  and  her  children  were  no  longer 
slaves.  She  took  them  and  started  for  the  wharf ;  but  Wheeler 
seized  her  and  attempted  to  prevent  her  landing.  Some  col- 
ored persons  took  the  children  ashore,  and  Williamson  bdd 
Wheeler  until  the  mother  escaped.  Wheeler  then  petitioned 
Judge  Kane  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpuSy  to  be  directed  to 
Passmore  Williamson,  for  abducting  and  retaining  his  slaves. 

The  writ  was  granted,  and  Williamson  responded  that  these 
persons  were  not  in  his  custody  or  pow^.  In  the  preliminary 
examination  Judge  Kane  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  ^^  con« 
duct  of  those  who  interfered  with  Wheeler's  rights  was  t 
criminal,  wanton,  and  cruel  outrage."  He  assumed  that  t 
^  violent  abduction  of  '  slaves '  had  been  made  by  Williamson, 
^  assisted  by  a  mob  of  negroes.' "  He  passionately  and  harshly 
declared  that  Williamson  was  the  only  white  man  in  that  act 
of  violence  who  could  "  interpret  either  his  own  duties  or  the 
rights  of  others  under  the  Constitution  of  the  land  ;  and  that 
he  had  chosen  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  lawfalness  as 
well  as  the  moral  propriety  of  his  acts.'*  He  said  that  he 
knew  of  no  statute  of  Pennsylvania  to  divest  of  the  rights  of 
property  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  because  he  had  found  it 
needful  to  pass  through  the  State ;  nor  was  he  aware,  if  any 
such  statute  existed,  that  it  could  be  recognized  as  valid  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  As  Williamson  could  not  pto- 
duce  the  persons,  he  was  committed  for  contempt  of  oooit, 
because  he  did  not  and  could  not  answer  the  writ  to  the  latit- 
faction  of  Judge  Kane,  and  consigned  to  prison.  It  was  dear 
tliat  his  real  offence  consisted  in  his  assumption  that  slavery 
could  not  exist  in  Pennsylvania ;   and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
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an  honest  and  manly  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  his  action,  in 
accordance  with  that  belief,  was  a  crime. 

Mr.  WilUamson  sought  relief  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  counsel  appeared  before  the  full  bench  of 
judges  at  Bedford,  and  presented  his  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  before  that  court.  His  counsel^ 
Hopper,  Gilpin,  and  Meredith,  were  lawyers  of  learning,  high 
reputation,  and  social  position.  They  maintained  that  a  per- 
son held  as  a  slave  in  one  State  and  voluntarily  carried  by  his 
owner  into  another  State  is  not  a  fugitive  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution ;  that  he  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  into  wliich  he  had  been  carried ;  that  by  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  a  slave  brought  into  the  State  is  free ;  that  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  had  no  color  of  jurisdiction ;  and 
that  the  conunitment  of  Williamson  for  contempt  was  '^  arbi- 
trary, illegal,  and  utterly  null  and  void."  On  the  17th  of 
August,  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Mr.  Meredith  addressed  the  court  at 
great  length  and  with  signal  ability.  Maintaining  that  it  was 
its  right  and  duty  to  vindicate  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  invaded  and  its  jurisdiction 
ignored,  they  demanded  that  Williamson  should  be  restored 
to  bis  liberty.  But  their  application  was  refused,  a  majority 
of  the  court  saying  that  the  petitioner  "  carries  the  key  of  his 
prison  in  his  own  pocket.  He  can  come  out  when  he  will  by 
making  terms  with  the  court  that  sent  him  there.  But  if  he 
choose  to  struggle  for  a  triumph,  if  nothing  will  content  him 
but  a  clean  victory  or  a  clean  defeat,  he  cannot  expect  us  to 
aid  him.  Our  duties  are  of  a  widely  different  kind.  They 
consist  in  discouraging,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  all  such  contests 
with  the  legal  authorities  of  the  country." 

Justice  Knox  did  not  concur  in  this  opinion.  He  main- 
tained that  if  a  slave,  brought  into  a  free  State,  escaped  from 
the  custody  of  his  master  while  in  that  State,  the  right  of  the 
master  was  not  a  question  arising  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  could  not  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  one 
alleged  to  withhold  the  possession  of  a  slave  from  the  master, 
Qommanding  such  person  to  produce  the  body  of  the  slave 
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before  the  judge.  He  expressed,  too,  the  opiuion  that  this 
action  of  the  court  was  ''  the  first  recorded  case  where  the 
supreme  court  of  a  State  has  refused  the  prayer  of  a  citizen  for 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  an 
imprisonment  by  a  judge  of  a  federal  court  for  contempt  in 
refusing  obedience  to  a  writ  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction." 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  eminent  lawyers,  Williamson 
was  held  in  prison  by  the  arbitrary  and  obstinate  action  of 
Judge  Kane.  The  next  effort  in  his  favor  was  made  by  Jane 
Johnson,  the  woman  who  escaped  with  her  children.  She, 
with  her  counsel,  Joseph  B.  Townsend  and  John  M.  Bead,  — 
the  latter  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  country, — 
appeared  before  Judge  Kane  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  de- 
clared that  she  and  her  children  were  not  at  the  time  of  her 
release  from  the  custody  of  Wheeler,  nor  had  they  been  since, 
in  the  power  or  control  of  Williamson.  She  prayed  that  the 
writs  taken  out  by  Wheeler,  who  had  sought  to  reduce  her 
and  her  children  again  to  slavery,  should  be  quashed,  and  that 
Passmore  Williamson  should  be  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment. During  the  hearing,  this  judge  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  doctrine  that  slaveholders  could  bring  their  slaves  into  a 
free  State  and  hold  them  there  as  slaves.  He  denied  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  the  statutes  of  a  State  could  deprive  a 
slaveholder  of  that  right ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  base  it  on 
the  law  of  nations.  "  How  can  it  be,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  a 
state  may  single  out  this  sort  of  property,  among  all  the  rest, 
and  deny  to  it  the  right  of  passing  over  its  soil,  —  passing 
with  its  owner,  parcel  of  his  travelling  equipment ;  as  much 
so  as  the  horse  he  rides,  or  his  coat,  or  his  carpet-bag?" 
This  indiscriminate  mingling  of  human  beings  with  horses, 
clothing,  and  carpet-bags  indicated  and  illustrated  the  man 
and  the  judge. 

In  this  case,  the  judge  gave  full  credence  to  the  allegations 
of  Wheeler  and  his  witnesses,  but  gave  little  consideration 
to  the  positive  testimony  of  Williamson  or  of  Jane  John- 
son. He  intimated,  however,  incidentally,  that  Williamson's 
duty  was  to  declare  under  oath  what  had  become  of  the 
alleged  slaves,  and  whether  or  not  they  had  passed  beyond  his 
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controL  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  his  counsel  again 
Bought  to  procure  his  release.  Early  in  November,  upon  Wil- 
liamson's stating,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  judge,  that  he 
did  not  seek  to  obey  the  writ  by  producing  the  persons 
because  he  believed  it  was  entirely  impossible  for  him  to  do 
80,  he  was  discharged  from  this  arbitrary  arrest  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  which,  wicked  and  wanton  as  it  was,  had 
been  borne  with  patience,  fortitude,  and  courage. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

PROPOSED    SUPPLEMENTARY    LEGISLATION    TO    THE    FUGITiyB 

SLAYB    ACT. 

Rigorous  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  —  Indignant  protests.  —  Counter 
legislation.  —  Toucey's  bilL  —  Its  real  purpose.  —  Characterization  hj  its 
opposers.  —  By  its  advocates.  —  Not  a  question  for  argument.  —  Generd 
debate.  —  Antialavery  speech  of  Mr.  Gillette.  —  Proslavery  speeches  of  Jones 
and  Pettit  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Wilson.  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Wade.  —  Too  confident 
predictions.  —  Speeches  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sumner. 

It  could  never  be  said  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  as  of  some 
laws,  that  it  was  enacted  "  for  show  rather  than  use.**  From 
the  first  it  was  executed  with  inexorable  pertinacity  of  pur- 
pose and  with  merciless  severity.  Cruel  as  were  its  cun- 
ningly devised  and  carefully  considered  provisions,  its  practi- 
cal administration  was  still  more  cruel.  Like  slavery  itself, 
it  seemed  to  poison  everything  it  touched,  to  communicate 
the  venom  with  which  it  was  so  thoroughly  infused  to  nearly 
every  person  who  undertook  its  execution,  and  impel  the  far 
larger  number,  at  least,  from  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  the 
humblest  deputy  or  turnkey,  wantonly  to  wound  and  need- 
lessly to  outrage  the  sensibilities  and  religious  convictions  of 
the  community.  This  naturally  and  necessarily  intensified 
the  indignation  and  alarm  that  pervaded  the  fi*ee  States,  and 
found  expression  in  the  earnest  protests  of  the  pulpit  and 
press,  in  the  resolutions  and  speeches  of  public  meetings,  in 
the  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  more  significantly  still 
in  the  formal  and  authoritative  enactments  of  Northern  legis- 
latures. The  personal-liberty  bills  and  other  laws,  enacted 
in  some  States,  and  sought  to  be  enacted  in  others,  revealed 
the  deep  impression  which  this  iniquitous  measure  had  made 
upon  the  public  mind. 

This  drift  of  Northern  sentiment  and  action  alarmed  the 
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slaveholders,  who  determined  —  though  on  the  heel  of  the 
closing  session  of  the  XXXIIId  Congress,  with  its  accumu- 
lated press  of  business  —  to  introduce  and  force  through  a 
measure  which  should  in  reality  supplement  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  and  circumvent,  if  possible,  this  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion of  the  Northern  States.  A  Northern  member  was  sought, 
and  readily  found,  to  introduce  into  the  Senate  a  measure  to 
render  still  more  oppressive  the  law,  more  humiliating  North- 
em  vassalage,  and,  though  coming  from  men  loudest  in  their 
advocacy  of  State  rights,  to  ignore  more  completely  than  ever 
before  the  authority  of  State  laws,  and  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  State  courts.  Mr.  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  in  Febru- 
ary, introduced  a  bill  "to  protect  officers  and  other  per- 
sons acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.'* 
Neither  in  the  bill  itself,  nor  in  his  remarks  on  its  introduc- 
tion, did  he  allude  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  With  seeming 
innocence  of  all  ulterior  purposes,  he  expressed  the  conviction 
that  no  one  who  "  acknowledges  tliat  this  government  has 
judicial  power  "  could  "  take  any  valid  exception  to  it  '* ;  his 
jmrpose  being,  not  "  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  this  bill, 
bot  merely  to  state  its  operation  and  effect." 

The  discussion,  however,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  afforded 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  not  regarded,  by  friend  or  foe, 
tiie  harmless  measure  it  was  represented  by  its  mover.  Not 
only  did  tlie  Free  Soil  members  tear  off  the  covering  of  legis- 
lative phraseology,  showing  that  under  the  garb  of  parliamen- 
tary and  general  language  it  had  a  specific  purpose  that  was 
anything  but  general,  but  its  supporters  showed  that  it  meant 
rtill  aggi-essive  warfare,  and  nothing  less.  Indeed,  the  de- 
bate, thougli  short  and  sharp,  revealed  —  better  than  any  of 
the  session,  perhaps  —  not  only  the  depth  of  feeling  and  pur- 
pose which  animated  and  impelled  the  contestants,  but  also 
the  stage  in  the  great  conflict  which  they  had  reached.  Mr. 
Chase  was  the  first-  to  speak,  and  to  note  the  promptness  with 
which  the  bill  was  taken  up,  as  only  a  new  proof  of  the  favor 
with  which  every  proposition  in  the  behalf  of  slavery  was 
received,  "no  matter  with  what  prejudice  to  the  public  busi- 
ness and  tlie  public  interests."    The  same  thought  was  feUci- 
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tously  presented  by  Mr.  Seward.  Alluding  to  the  coino- 
dence  that  he  arose  at  the  same  tune  with  the  mover  of  the 
bill,  with  a  proposition  in  his  hand  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  said :  "  The  success  wliich  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut  obtained  over  me  when 
the  floor  was  assigned  to  him  was  ominous.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  erect  no  monimient  to  the  memory  of 
Jefferson,  who  declared  that,  in  the  unequal  contest  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  the  Almighty*  had  no  attribute  which 
could  take  part  with  the  oppressor ;  but  the  Senate  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  promptly  comply  with  the  demand  to  raise 
another  bulwark  around  the  institution  of  slavery." 

Concerning  the  proposed  bill,  Mr.  Chase  said  :  "  It  is  framed 
in  the  interests  of  the  ruling  class.     Its  object  is  to  secure  the 

stringent  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act It  is  a  bill 

for  the  overthrow  of  State  rights,  —  to  establish  a  great  central, 
consolidated.  Federal  government,  —  a  step,  a  stride  rather, 
toward  despotism ;  .  .  .  .  this  further  legislation,  necessary  to 
the  complete  humiliation  of  the  States."  Alluding  to  the  same 
point,  Mr.  Seward  said :  ^^  You  demand  a  further  and  a  more 
stringent  law.  The  Federal  government  must  be  armed  with 
new  powers,  subversive  of  public  liberty,  to  enforce  the  obnox- 
ious statute.  This  bill  before  us  supplies  those  new  powers." 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  just  entered  the  Sen- 
ate, said :  "  I  believe  the  bill  is  intended  to  enforce  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitrary  law,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  influences  now  at  work  in  the  free 
States  for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  their  own  citiiens.'* 

Mr.  Fessenden,  always  moderate  and  conservative  on  ques- 
tions concerning  slavery,  said  he  understood  its  object,  how  it 
had  come  there,  and  why  it  had  come  there.  "  It  is  admitted," 
he  said,  —  "  there  is  no  dispute  about  it,  —  that  it  is  intended 
solely  and  simply  to  deprive  the  courts  of  the  several  States  of 
any  and  all  power  on  any  question  arising  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act."  He  said  also  that  ^'  it  had  been  brought  in  for 
a  single  purpose,  brought  in  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
sprung  upon  us  to  be  carried  through  by  party  machinery." 
James  Cooper  of  Pennsylvania^  who  had  been  a  conservatiTO 
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Whig  and  never  identified  with  the  antislavery  cause,  spoke 
briefly  but  decidedly  in  condemnation  of  the  measure.  He 
said  it  reflected  "  unjustly  upon  the  integrity  of  the  State  tri- 
bunals," and  he  enumerated  several  particulars  in  which  it 
would  "  violate  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  m  a 
most  essential  manner.'' 

On  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  there  was  little  or 
no  attempt  to  conceal  its  purpose.  Mr.  Douglas  admitted  its 
alleged  object,  and  expressed  surprise  that  any  one  should 
deem  it  an  objection  that  it  was  designed  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Referring  to  the  objec- 
tions made  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
he  cited  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  requiring  persons  held 
to  service  to  be  delivered  up,  and  said  that  if  a  person  desired 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  he  must  regard  this  require- 
ment. "  The  moment,"  continued  he, "  my  conscience  will  not 
allow  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  I  will  refuse  to 
degrade  myself  or  perjure  my  soul  by  coming  here,  and,  for  the 
Bake  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  swearing  I  will  be  faithful  to  the 
Constitution,  when  I  intend  to  violate  and  repudiate  it." 

Mr.  Benjamin,  after  referring,  at  some  length  and  with  some 
minuteness  of  detail,  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  Northern 
States,  declared  that  they  were  "  directing  their  legislation," 
and  that  their  "  courts  of  justice  were  perverting  their  juris- 
prudence," against  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the 
States ;  that  the  idea  of  nullification  had  changed  its  locality  ; 
and  that  "  South  Carolina  is  now  taken  into  the  arms  and  af- 
fectionately caressed  by  Ohio,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Connecticut."  "  The  whole  course  of  Northern  legislation 
for  the  past  few  months,"  he  said, "  has  been  a  course  of  direct 
war  with  the  South,  and  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  a 
measure,  not  of  aggression,  but  of  defence."  Mr.  Bayard  of 
Delaware  from  the  committee  which  reported  the  bill,  besides 
defending  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  law,  argued  in 
its  favor,  because  he  "  believed  the  necessity  for  it  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  several  States  of  the  Union, 
unless  we  were  prepared  to  abandon  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."    Besides  this  general  character- 
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ization  of  the  bill  by  those  who  opposed  and  those  who  advo- 
cated its  passage,  there  was  little  of  argument  for  or  against 
it.  Nor  could  there  well  be  ;  for  it  was  not  a  question  which 
admitted  of  much  argument,  other  than  the  argument  of  force* 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  simple  matter  of  might,  to  be  forced  through 
the  forms  of  legislation  by  "  the  machinery  of  party  "  ;  and  the 
only  questions  considered  by  the  authors  of  the  measure  were 
whctlier  the  exigencies  of  slavery  required  it  and  whether  they 
could  dragoon  Congress  into  its  support.  The  debate  tliero- 
fore  naturally  widened  into  a  general  discussion  of  slavery  in 
some  of  its  various  forms  and  aspects,  and  in  that  view  was 
exceedingly  earnest  and  able. 

Mr.  Gillette  made  a  very  elaborately  prepared  and  eloquent 
antislavery  speech.  Sketching  the  liistory  of  the  proslavery 
legislation  of  the  government  in  its  successive  acts  from  the 
start,  he  quoted  from  Caleb  Gushing  an  expression  of  the 
historic  fact  ^'  that  in  its  industrial,  financial,  and  political 
relations  slavery  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  action  of  Con- 
gress." He  also  cited  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
that  "  slavery  constitutes  the  very  axle  around  which  tlie 
administration  of  the  national  government  revolves.  All  its 
measures  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  arc  but  radiations  from 
that  centre."  He  quoted  from  the  slave  code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  noted  some  of  its  more  barbarous  statutes, 
and  spoke  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  general  government 
thrown  around  slavery  by  such  exercise  of  national  autliority 
in  its  behalf.  He  spoke  of  a  law,  which  the  slave  was  forbid- 
den to  read,  but  which  condemned  him,  if  guilty  of  its  viola- 
tion, to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  be  hung,  beheaded,  and  qiuirtered, 
and  to  have  each  fragment  of  his  body  hung  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  " ;  for  stealing  five  shillings'  worth  of  goods  lie 
should  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy;  for  striking t 
blow,  even  in  defence  of  life  or  chastity,  to  have  his  or  her  ear 
"  crept "  ;•  and  for  giving  false  testimony  against  a  white  per- 
son, to  have  "  both  ears  crept  and  thirty-nine  stripes  on  the 
bare  back."  Alluding  to  the  firing  of  cannon  norUi  of  the 
Capitol,  on  the  night  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
he  said  "  it  heralded  the  resurrection  of  Liberty  from  her  in- 
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gbrious  sleep,"  while  ^^in  the  lurid  flash  of  those  cannon 
slavery  might  have  read  the  handwriting  of  its  doom  upon 
their  walls,  and  heard  in  their  roar  its  echoing  dirge."  Ameri- 
can Democracy,"  he  said,  ^'  is  looked  upon  as  a  huge,  one-eyed, 
gigantic  monster — a  modern  Polyphemus  —  sporting  the  cap 
of  liberty  on  his  head,  and  mouthing  the  pseans  of  victory  on 
his  tongue,  while  he  stalks  rutlilessly  over  men  and  treads 
them  down  as  worms." 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  followed  in  a  vituperative  speech 
in  which  he  stigmatized  Mr.  Gillette  and  those  who  sym- 
padiized  with  him  as  "a  little  band  of  traitors,"  who  were 
"  treacherous  "  to  their  country.  Referring  to  the  alleged 
equality  of  mankind,  he  inquired  whether  Senators  were  quite 
prepared  to  welcome  colored  members  into  the  Senate,  con- 
firm colored  men  for  office,  invite  them  to  their  tables,  walk 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  a  colored  woman  on  their  arm, 
or  see  their  children  married  to  persons  of  color.  Mr.  Pettit 
of  Indiana  in  a  similar  strain,  though  more  roughly,  scouted 
the  idea  of  such  equality.  After  saying  that  you  might  as 
well  expect  "all  fowls  to  become  eagles,"  "all  beasts  to 
become  lions,"  "wild  prairie  grass  to  become  timothy  or 
clover,  all  trees  mountain  oaks,"  "  the  braying  ass  to  roar 
like  the  monarch  of  the  forest,"  and  the  "boding  owl"  to 
gaze  on  the  sun  "  like  the  proud  bird  of  Jove,"  as  for  the 
black  man  to  become  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  he  added : 
"  I  hold  that,  by  the  written  and  unwritten  law  of  God  and 
nature,  these  men,  when  placed  in  contact  with  us,  either  by 
design  or  accident  or  by  fatuity,  are  to  be  the  inferior  race  "  ; 
and  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  his  "  solemn  judgment "  that 
"slavery  was  tlieir  proper  condition." 

Mr.  Wilson  followed.  Referring  to  the  "extraordinary 
language"  used  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  toward 
Senators  from  his  "  section  of  the  country,"  he  said :  "  That 
Senator  may,  if  he  chooses,  class  me  with  '  the  little  band 
of  traitors,'  for  I  assure  him,  the  Senate,  and  the  country, 
that  I  shall  not  slirink,  in  this  hour  of  their  weakness,  from 
standing  side  by  side  with  men  who,  amid  obloquy,  sneers, 
and  reproaches,  have  faithfully  and  fearlessly  vindicated  the 
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sentiments  of  the  freemen  whose  representatives  they  are.** 
Directing  attention  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Pettit  on  "the 
inferiority  of  the  African  race,"  though  he  did  not  claim  for  it 
"  intellectual  equality,"  he  said  he  did  demand  equity  and  fair 
dealing.  "But,  sir,"  he  added,  "suppose  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  succeeds  in  establishing  the  inferiority  of  that  despised 
race,  is  mental  inferiority  a  vsJid  reason  for  the  perpetual  op- 
pression of  a  race  ?  Is  the  mental,  moral,  or  physical  inferior- 
ity of  man  a  just  cause  of  oppression  in  republican  and  Chris- 
tian America  ?    Is  this  Democracy  ?    Is  it  Christianity  ? 

If  the  African  race  is  inferior,  this  proud  race  of  ours  should 
educate  and  elevate  it,  and  not  deny  to  those  who  belong  to 
it  the  rights  of  a  common  humanity." 

But  there  was  no  voice  that  rang  through  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, on  that  excited  afternoon  and  night,  in  tones  more  de- 
monstrative and  defiant  than  did  that  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
Perhaps  misinterpreting  somewhat  recent  Northern  victories, 
and  too  confident,  as  the  event  proved,  in  the  prompt  and 
persistent  action  of  the  people  in  condemnation  of  the  new 
policy  of  the  propagandists,  he  arraigned  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  and  kindred  measures  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
and  predicted  the  speedy  overthrow  of  men  and  parties  who 
had  contributed  to  their  enactment  in  tones  and  terms  which 
subsequent  history  hardly  sustained.  "  In  consequence  of 
your  action  last  winter,"  he  said,  "  in  breaking  down  that 
sacred  compromise,  men  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ceased  to  be 
either  Whigs,  Democrats,  or  Free-Soilers.  The  old  parties 
crumbled  to  the  dust  as  though  stricken  with  the  palsy." 
Again,  speaking  of  State  legislatures  "  preparing  them- 
selves for  a  legal  and  constitutional  resistance  "  to  tlie  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  ho  said:  "Ay,  sir,  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  taught  you  a  lesson,  and  it  is  only  an  incipient  step.  I 
envy  that  State  the  glory  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  great 
work  of  vindicating  the  Constitution  from  such  a  measure  as 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  State  after  State,  as  they  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  will  fall  in  the  wake  of  noble  Wis- 
consin, and  carry  out  what  she  has  so  gloriously  begun." 
The  Constitution  has  indeed  been  vindicated ,  and  the  Fugi- 
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tive  Slave  Act  has  become  a  dead  letter,  but  not  in  the  way 
and  hj  the  means  the  too  sanguine  Senator  predicted  or  fore- 
casted. During  the  debate  a  sharp  colloquy  sprang  up  between 
Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Douglas  concerning  the  relative  influence 
of  anti-Nebraska  and  Know-Nothing  sentiments  on  the  admin- 
istration reverses  of  the  then  recent  elections. 

Mr.  Fessenden  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  telling  the  friends 
of  the  measure  that  they  mistook  "  the  temper  of  the  Eastern 
people,"  who,  he  said,  would  "  find  some  way  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens." Referring  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Wade  that  he  was  not 
an  "  agitator,"  he  said  that "  on  a  question  of  right,  a  ques- 
tion of  justice,  a  question  affecting  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  my  constituents,  I  am  an  agitator,  I  will  agitate  such  a 
question.  It  is  my  duty  so  to  agitate ;  and  I  am  not  to  be 
silenced  by  the  mere  declaration  that  I  am  disturbing  the 
country." 

Mr.  Seward,  as  ever,  spoke  ably  and  eloquently  on  the  same 
side.  Alluding  to  the  protracted  session  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  midnight  hour,  with  the  attending  excitement, 
like  the  scenes  preceding  and  attending  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
in  1854,  he  presaged  a  similar  disaster  to  liberty  now,  and 
suggested  that,  perhaps,  "  the  teeming  gun,  which  proclaimed 
those  former  triumphs  of  slavery,  is  already  planted  under 
the  eaves  of  the  capitol  to  celebrate  another  victory."  He 
described,  with  forensic  force  of  allusion  and  language,  the 
excitements  of  the  hour  and  the  spectacle  before  him.  "  The 
scene  before  me  and  all  its  circumstances  and  incidents 
admonish  me,"  he  began  by  saying',  "  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  about  to  grant  an- 
other of  those  concessions  which  have  become  habitual  here 
to  the  power  of  slavery  in  this  Republic.  For  the  second 
time  in  a  period  of  nearly  three  months,  the  brilliant  chande- 
lier above  our  heads  is  lighted  up ;  the  passages  and  galleries 
are  densely  crowded;  all  the  customary  forms  of  legislation 
are  laid  aside ;  the  multifarious  subjects  which  have  their  rise 
in  all  parts  of  this  extended  country  are  suddenly  forgotten 
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in  a  concentration  of  feeling  upon  a  single  question  of  intense 
interest.  The  day  is  spent  without  adjournment.  Senators^ 
foregoing  their  natural  relaxation  and  refreshment,  remain 
in  their  seats  until  midnight  approaches."  He  analyzed  the 
bill,  characterized  it  as  an  innovation,  a  new  thing  unknown 
in  the  laws  of  the  country,  by  which  the  citizen  ^^  shall  have 
only  a  single  safeguard  instead  of  that  double  panoply  which 
has  hitherto  shielded  him,"  and  for  which  ^^  there  is  no  neces- 
sity or  shadow  of  necessity ;  .  .  .  .  saving  the  Union  at  a  fearful 
cost."  Declaring  that  all  this  trouble  arose  from  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  he  said :  "  I  look  with  sorrow  but  wiUi  no 
anxiety  on  tliis  state  of  things.  I  abide  the  time  and  wait 
for  the  event."  He  closed  his  eloquent  and  impressive  speech 
with  this  vigorously  expressed  admonition  and  counsel :  ^^  If 
you  wish  to  secure  respect  to  the  Federal  authority,  to  culti- 
vate harmony  between  the  States,  to  secure  universal  peace, 
and  to  create  new  bonds  of  perpetual  union,  there  is  only  one 
Way  before  you.  Instead  of  adding  new  penalties,  employing 
new  agencies,  and  inspiring  new  terrors,  you  must  go  back 
to  the  point  where  your  mistaken  policy  began,  and  conform 
your  federal  laws  to  Magna  Charta,  to  the  Constitution, 
and  to  the  Rights  of  Man." 

Mr.  Sumner  closed  the  debate.  "  On  a  former  occasion,*' 
he  said,  '^  as  slavery  was  about  to  clutch  one  of  its  triumphs 
I  arose  to  make  my  final  opposition  at  midnight.     It  is  now 

the  same  hour It  is  hardly  an  accidental  conjunction 

which  thus  constantly  brings  slavery  and  midnight  together." 
He  proceeded  to  show  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  the  sad  inconsistency  of  Congress  in  allowing 
South  Carolina  to  imprison  colored  seamen,  notwithstanding 
the  clause  giving  the  citizens  of  one  State  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  in  all  others,  and  yet  enacting  this  barbarous 
act  because  the  Constitution  required  that  persons  held  to 
service  in  one  State,  escaping  into  another,  "  should  be  given 
up."  Such  discrimination  for  slavery  and  against  freedom 
was  unworthy,  he  said,  of  the  nation.  He  eloquently  and 
with  fitting  words  rebuked  the  impudent  demand  of  tlic  Sonth 
'*  to  be  let  alone,"  by  tracing  the  series  of  slaveholding  ag- 
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gressions,  beginning  almost  with  the  first  inauguration  of  the 
government  and  culminating  with  the  bill  under  discussion. 
Pointing  out  the  insincerity  of  the  demand,  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  he  interposed  for  the  Noi*th  a  similar  request. 
^'  Tes,  sir,"  he  said,  ^^  let  us  alone.  Do  not  involve  us  in 
the  support  of  slavery.  Hug  the  viper  to  your  bosoms,  if  you 
perversely  will,  within  your  own  States,  until  it  stings  you 
to  a  generous  remorse,  but  do  not  compel  us  to  hug  it  too ; 
for  this,  I  a3sure  you,  we  will  not  do."  He  then  moved  an 
amendment  repealing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ;  but  it  received 
but  nine  votes,  when  the  main  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
thirty  to  nine,  though  a  vote  was  not  taken  upon  it  m  the 
Hooae. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE  KANSAS  STBUGOLE. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  not  an  abstraction.  —  Its  real  object.  —  Pnipoaeand 
plan  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  — Co-operation.  —  Southern  aaaociatioDS. 

—  Eli  Thayer.  —New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  —Town  of  Lawrence. 
— Raid  from  Missouri.  —  Andrew  H.  Reeder.  —  Election  ordered. — Frsads. 

—  Border-ruffian  policy.  —  Open  and  shameless  avowals.  —  Atchison  snd 
Stringfellow.  —  Resistance  of  free  State  men.  —  Topeka  convention.  —Consti- 
tution. —  XXXI Vth  Congress.  —  President's  message.  —  Governor  Raedei's 
memorial.  —  Long  debate.  —  Investigating  committee.  — Wilson  Shannon.  — 
His  indorsement  of  the  proslavery  policy.  —  Murder  of  Dow. — Beaeue  of 
Branson.  —  Call  on  the  governor  for  troops.  —  Slight  response  from  Kansas. 

—  Laige  numbers  from  Missouri.  —  Chantcterized.  —  Outrages.  —  Agreement 
between  the  governor  and  the  people  of  Lawrence.  —  Proalavery  disappoint- 
ment —  Letter  of  Atchison.  —  Appeals  to  the  South.  —  Senate.  —  Reiohi- 
tions  of  Hale,  Wilson,  and  Jones.  —  President's  message.  —  Speeches  of  Wil- 
son, Hale,  Douglas,  and  Collamer. — Meeting  of  free  State  legialatnre^ — 
Douglas's  report. — CoUamer's  minority  report. — Douglas's  bill.  —  Friends 
of  freedom  determined. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  no  mere  abstractdon. 
Though  its  most  prominent  and  persistent  adyocates,  in 
their  noisy  clamor  and  claim  in  its  behalf,  pleaded  chiefly  its 
vindication  of  the  principle  of  local  self-government,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  its  ultimate  purpose  occupied  a  far 
higher  place  in  their  regard.  Slavery,  and  not  popular  sov- 
ereignty, was  the  object  aimed  at.  A  practical  result,  and  not 
the  simple  enunciation  of  a  theory,  however  true  or  important, 
had  been  the  animating  motive  of  a  crusade  that  rested  not 
with  the  triumphs  already  achieved.  Calculating  that  this 
action  of  Congress  and  the  close  contiguity  of  slavehcdding 
Missouri,  with  such  co-operation  as  the  known  sympathy  of 
the  other  slaveholding  States  would  afford,  could  easily  throw 
into  Kansas  a  sufficient  population  to  give  to  slavery  the  neces- 
sary preponderance,  the  slave  propagandists  regarded  their 
victory  in  the  halls  of  legislation  as  tantamount  to  the  final 
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success  of  their  deep-laid  schemes.  For  these  schemes  had 
been  long  and  deeply  laid.  For  years  had  the  slaveholders 
of  western  Missouri,  the  real  seat  of  the  Slave  Power  of  that 
State,  and  their  ready  servitors  at  Washington,  regarded  with 
special  interest  the  future  possibilities  of  the  territory  that  lay 
upon  its  borders.  Fearing  that  it  was  lost  to  slavery,  tliey 
determined  that  freedom  should  not  profit  by  it.  They  there- 
fore encouraged  the  plan  of  devoting  it  to  reservations  for  v-^<^..j 
Indians,  and  several  treaties  to  that  effect  were  secured.  The 
agents  of  the  government  were  in  both  sympathy  and  compli- 
city with  this  general  scheme  and  purpose.  Even  professed 
ministers  of  the  gospel  entered  into  the  movement ;  and  the 
mortifying  fact  is  on  record  that  the  first  slaves  which  were 
introduced  into  Elansas  were  taken  by  a  Methodist  mission- 
ary. When,  therefore,  Congress  had  been  dragooned  into  the 
adoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  with  its  newly  invented 
and  much  vaunted  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  long-cherished  plans  of  the  slaveholders  were 
to  be  realized,  and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
Kansas  should  become  a  slave  State.  For  it  did  not  seem  to 
enter  their  minds  that  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation  to  these 
Indians  constituted  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  their 
schemes,  or  that  it  could  long  stand  against  exigencies  that 
had  coerced  the  Federal  government,  and  made  it  prove  false  to 
its  solemnly  recorded  promises.  But  they  miscalculated.  They 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  forces  which  freedom  had  at  com- 
mand, nor  the  purposes  of  Providence  concerning  the  nation. 
The  adoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  debates  pre- 
ceding, and  the  widespread  discussions  attending  it,  produced 
a  profoimd  impression  throughout  the  land.  The  North  was 
not  only  aggrieved  and  indignant  at  its  gross  breach  of  faith, 
but  it  was  alarmed.  The  Slave  Power  had  shown  itself  ready 
to  oppress  not  only  the  blacks  but  the  whites,  to  crush  not  the 
hitherto  prostrate  race  alone,  but  the  nation  as  well.  Patriot- 
ism no  less  than  philanthropy,  self-preservation  no  less  than 
humanity,  demanded  action.  The  government  had  proved 
faithless ;  it  behooved  the  friends  of  freedom  to  cast  about  for 
other  help.    Nor  was  it  a  forced  conclusion  that,  if  the  gov- 
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eminent  could  not  be  trusted,  and  the  compromises,  hitherto 
deemed  sacred,  had  become  a  thing  of  naught,  such  resources 
as  were  within  reach  should  be  made  available,  and  that  the 
dogma  of  popular  sovereignty,  though  designed  to  strengthen 
slavery,  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  inure  to  the  cause  <rf 
freedom.  As  this  was  the  only  alternative  left  the  North,  in 
fealty  to  its  own  interests  as  to  those  of  others,  it  accepted,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Seward,  a  trusted  leader,  the  gage  of 
battle :  "  Come  on,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  slave  States ! 
Since  there  is  no  escaping  your  challenge,  I  accept  it  on  the 
behalf  of  freedom.  We  will  engage  in  competition  for  tlie  vir- 
gin soil  of  Kansas,  and  God  give  the  victory  to  the  side  that  is 
stronger  in  numbers,  as  it  is  in  right." 

Tlie  purpose  to  make  Kansas  a  free  State  and  the  sjrstem- 
atized  efforts  to  carry  that  purpose  into  effect  mark  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  progress  of  the  slavery  struggle.  It  was  a 
deliberate  and  successful  stand  made  by  the  friends  of  freedmn 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power.  Tliis  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Banks  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  next  year  indicated  somewhat  its  loosening  grasp, 
under  the  vigorous  blows  of  its  fresh  antagonists.  But  it  was 
a  purpose  that  foretokened  a  fearful  contest,  fierce  enconnters, 
and  bloody  strifes.  No  summer  clouds  ever  met  in  mid 
heaven  more  heavily  surcharged  with  elements  of  storm  and 
danger.  Neither  party  fully  comprehended  the  magnitude  and 
violence  of  the  struggle  on  which  they  were  entering.  Each 
was  ignorant  of  the  strength  the  other  would  exhibit;  and 
each  was  unaware  of  the  power  of  assault  or  resistance 
itself  could  and  did  develop.  Had  either  fully  ap|»^bended 
the  severity  of  the  conflict  on  which  it  was  entering,  there 
might  have  been  hesitation.  Once  committed,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  alternative  but  to  advance  till  tlie 
superior  force  or  tact  of  the  one  compelled  the  other  to  desist. 
Both  resorted  to  the  policy  of  combination,  though  the  means 
relied  on  were  as  unlike  as  the  ends  in  view.  The  "  Bhie 
Lodges  "  and  "  Sons  of  the  South,"  which  were  formed  in  Mis- 
souri and  other  slavcholding  States,  had  for  their  object  the 
making  of  Kansas  a  slave  State.    The  *^  Emigrant  Aid  **  mxh- 
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ties  of  New  England,  though  freedom  in  Kansas  was  one  o\h 
ject,  had  others  which,  witli  their  methods,  were  indicated  by 
tlieir  name.  Their  purpose  and  plan  were  to  ^^  aid "  those 
who  would  procure  lands  and  make  for  themselves  homes  in 
the  new  Territory.  They  contemplated  only  peaceful  modes, 
though  the  emigrants  themselves  were,  of  course,  compelled 
to  resort  to  such  means  of  self-defence  as  the  ^^  border  ruf- 
fian '*  policy  rendered  imperative. 

The  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  the  first  and  most 
prominent  of  these  free  State  organizations,  originated  with 
Eli  Thayer  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State,  in  the  winter  of  1854.  Preparing  a 
charter,  he  procured  an  act  of  incorporation  in  February  of 
tlwLt  year.  Immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  that  body,  he 
entered  upon  the  work,  in  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
Amos  A.  Lawrence  and  J.  M.  S.  Williams  of  Massachusetts, 
and  John  Carter  Brown  of  Rhode  Island.  Success  crowned 
his  labors,  the  association  was  soon  organized,  and  on  the 
19th  of  July  he  started  with  a  company  of  twenty-four  for  that 
far-off  land.  As  the  successful  working  up  of  his  plan  re- 
quired his  presence  at  the  East,  he  accompanied  them  only  as 
far  as  Buffalo.  Chailes  H.  Branscomb,  having  been  appointed 
agent  for  the  company,  had  preceded  the  pioneer  colony,  and 
was  then  in  the  Territory.  To  him  Mr.  Thayer  sent  a  letter 
of  instructions,  directing  him  to  take  the  colony  through  the 
Shawnee  reservation,  and  to  locate  it  on  the  first  good  town 
site  west  thereof,  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kansas 
River.  In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  he  made  the  saga- 
cious selection  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Lawrence ;  and 
on  that  spot  this  advanced  guard  of  freedom's  forces  actually 
pitched  their  tents,  on  their  arrival  in  Kansas,  in  July,  1854. 

In  two  weeks  another  colony  of  seventy  came.  With  their 
New  England  outfit  was  a  steam  saw-mill.  The  new-comei*s 
entered  in  earnest  upon  the  work  of  making  themselves  a 
home  on  that  inviting  spot,  and  soon  their  canvas  tents  gave 
place  to  more  substantial* structures.  Among  the  members  of 
the  second  company  were  Dr.  Charles  Robinson  and  Samuel 
C.  Pomcroy,  the  one  becoming  the  first  governor  under  the 
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free  State  constitution,  and  the  latter  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  organized  effort  of  free  State  men,  the  fact  that  they 
had  formed  a  settlement,  and  that  the  town  of  Lawrence  had 
actually  taken  form  and  name,  produced  a  marked  impression 
both  North  and  South.  At  the  North,  it  kindled  anew  hopes 
which  the  course  of  events  had  wellnigh  extinguished.  Even 
the  possibility  of  checkmating  the  foes  of  freedom  in  the  de». 
perate  game  on  which  they  had  staked  so  much,  and  that,  too, 
by  the  very  "  moves  "  which  they  had  proposed  for  themselves 
and  which  by  so  doing  tliey  had  suggested  to  others,  gave  cour- 
age and  stimulus  to  many  in  the  free  States  to  enter  upon  this 
new  line  of  effort,  and  thus  practically  to  aid  in  solving  the 
great  problem  tliat  seemed  to  defy  all  other  solution.  Not  only 
did  several  additional  colonies  go  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  New  England  States,  but  similar  colonies  were  formed 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  To  this 
work  Mr.  Thayer  devoted  himself  witli  tireless  energy  and  un* 
ceasing  effort.  Fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  tlie  free 
States  had  the  power  to  secure,  in  this  way,  freedom  to  the 
Territories,  he  travelled  sixty  thousand  miles,  and  made  hun* 
dreds  of  speeches,  enunciating  these  views,  and  calling  upon 
the  people  to  join  in  this  grand  crusade. 

But  these  movements  in  the  free  States,  with  their  purpose 
and  plan,  so  openly  and  boldly  proclaimed,  to  gain  for  freedom 
what  the  slaveholders  had  so  confidently  regarded  as  insured 
to  them  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  greatly 
incensed  and  alarmed  them.  They  immediately  set  about  an 
effort,  not  only  to  prevent  the  permanent  settlement  in  Law- 
rence, but  to  arrest  any  further  attempts  in  a  like  direction. 
Accordingly,  while  the  Eastern  settlers  were  still  in  tents,  a 
band  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Missourians  marched  into  the 
place  and  took  positions  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine,  and 
demanded  that  "the  Abolitionists"  should  take  awav  their 
tents  and  immediately  leave  the  Territory.  This  demand  was 
made  and  repeated  several  times,  but  it  was  as  firmly  refused, 
though  the  last  summons  was  coupled  with  the  threat  that, 
unless  it  was  complied  with  in  "  ten  minutes,"  they  should  be 
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attacked  and  moved  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Tlio 
firmness  of  the  free  State  men  and  lack  of  harmony  among 
themselves  prevented  the  execution  of  the  raiders'  threat,  and 
they  retired  vowing  vengeance,  and  only  waiting  for  a  more 
definite  plan  of  operations  to  renew  the  attack.  Indeed,  that 
wordy  but  bloodless  encounter  was  the  beginning,  the  pre- 
cursor, of  a  systematic  and  sanguinary  assault  upon  the  per- 
sonal and  political  rights  of  the  unoffending  settlers,  a  scries 
of  violent  and  persistent  outrages,  a  barbarism  of  conduct  that 
slavery  alone  could  beget,  the  very  recital  of  which  chills  and 
curdles  the  blood ;  all  designed,  too,  and  that  by  the  self- 
styled  advocates  of  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  to  practically 
ignore  and  defeat  the  popular  will. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Andrew  H.  Reedcr,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor,  entered  the  Territory  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  work  of  organizing  a  territorial  government. 
He  was  a  Democrat,  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  and  an  honest  supporter  of  the  administration* 
Among  his  first  duties  was  the  ordering  of  an  election  of  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  The  election  took  place  in  November, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  inaugurating  that  series  of  ag- 
gressions which  gained  such  infamous  notoriety  then,  and  the 
crime  of  "  ballot  stuffing,"  which  has  been  so  often  resorted 
to  since. 

Bands  of  Missourians  entered  the  Territory  by  preconcerted 
arrangement  and  under  central  dictation,  pitched  their  tents 
where  they  were  directed,  and  participated  in  the  election  as 
if  they  were  actual  settlers.  The  canvass  resulted  in  the  de- 
clared election  of  J.  W.  Wliitefield  by  an  alleged  vote  of  three 
thousand,  althougli  it  was  afterward  proved  that  there  were 
but  fifteen  hundred  voters  in  the  Territory.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  special  mention  that  this  was  the  result  of  an  openly  avowed 
purpose  and  plan,  for  which  neither  concealment  nor  apology 
was  attempted.  No  less  a  personage  than  Senator  Atchison, 
formerly  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Senate,  said  in 
a  public  speech :  "  When  you  reside  witliin  one  day's  journey  of 
the  Territory,  and  when  your  peace,  your  quiet,  and  your  prop- 
erty depend  upon  your  action,  you  can,  without  an  exertion. 
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Bcnd  five  hundred  of  your  young  men  who  will  rote  in  favor  of 
your  institutions.  Should  each  county  in  the  State  of  MisBoori 
only  do  its  duty,  the  question  will  be  decided  quietly  and  peace- 
ably at  the  ballot-box."  Near  the  same  time  General  String- 
fellow,  afterward  made  Speaker  of  the  first  legislature,  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  a  similar  stylo.  ^'  I  tell  you,"  he  said, 
^^  to  mark  every  scoundrel  among  you  who  is  the  least  tainted 

with  abolitionism  or  freensoilism,  and  exterminate  him 

I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every  election  district  in 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  Boeder  and  his  vile  myrmidons,  and 
vote  at  the  point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Neither 
give  nor  take  quarter,  as  the  cause  demands  it.  It  is  enough 
that  the  slaveholding  interest  wills  it,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal."  Tliis  advice  of  the  leaders  and  the  testimony  of  the 
congressional  committee  that  "  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
votes  were  cast  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  violation 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  Territory,"  give  both  the  record  and 
the  key  of  the  early  political  history  of  that  Territory.  The 
same  committee  say,  too,  that  ^'  this  unlawful  interference  has 
been  continued  in  every  important  event  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Territory.  Every  election  has  been  controlled,  not  by  actual 
settlers,  but  by  citizens  of  Missouri,  and  as  a  consequence, 
every  officer  in  the  Territory,  except  those  appointed  by  the 
President,  owes  his  position  to  non-resident  voters."  Con- 
cerning the  election,  too,  of  the  legislature  which  was  ordered 
in  March,  1855,  and  which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the 
early  history  of  Kansas  legislation,  the  testinrany  of  the  com- 
mittee is  equally  explicit  and  overwhelming  to  frauds  as  as- 
tounding, through  means  even  more  flagrant  and  audacious. 
Though  subsequent  investigations  established  beyond  doubt 
that  the  free  State  men  were  largely  in  the  ma jority ,  tliey  were 
permitted  to  send  but  two  members  to  the  legislature. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  and  representative  facts  of  the 
Kansas  struggle.  From  one  learn  all.  By  deliberate  and 
avowed  purpose  and  preconcerted  arrangements,  large  num- 
bers of  Missourians  were  thrown  into  the  coveted  Territory, 
the  places  for  casting  votoa  were  taken  possession  of,  the  r^ 
settlers  were  driven  from  the  polls,  while  the  invaders  alone 
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were  permitted  to  exercise  that  supreme  right  of  freemen,  the 
right  of  suffrage.  By  such  means  was  the  first  legislature 
chosen,  —  a  body  which  assumed  not  only  the  right  to  govern 
the  Territory,  but  the  prerogative  of  giving  birth  and  authority 
to  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  to  establish  on  a 
permanent  )>asis  the  institutions  of  the  embryo  State.  This 
was  the  legislature  and  government  which  the  free  State  men 
rejected,  but  which  the  Democratic  administration  and  the 
Democratic  party  fully  indorsed.  Indeed,  so  complete  was 
their  subserviency  to  the  Southern  extremists,  that  Governor 
Reeder,  though  lie  went  to  the  Territory  a  friend  of  the  admin- 
^istration  and  of  its  general  policy,  was  removed  because  he 
was  not  sufficiently  obsequious  to  their  dictation,  and  hesi- 
tated to  support  their  schemes  of  violence  and  fraud. 

Of  course  the  men  thus  practically  disfranchised,  especially 
those  who  had  come  so  many  miles  to  build  for  themselves 
homes  and  to  mould  the  institutions  of  the  future  State,  were  in 
no  mood  to  submit  to  a  usurpation  so  audacious  and  wicked. 
They  resolved  therefore,  though  at  great  personal  hazard  and 
harm,  that  a  convention  should  be  held  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovereignty  should  be  something  more  than  a 
delusion  and  snai*e,  and  in  which  the  people  should  in  reality 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  what  their  laws  and  institutions 
should  bo.  A  primary  meeting  of  those  friendly  to  a  fair  vote 
issued  a  call  for  a  constitutional  convention,  which  met  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1855,  and  formed  what  was  called  the  Topcka 
constitution.  Though  the  convention  was  composed  of  various 
classes  of  men,  with  much  diversity  of  sentiment  and  purpose, 
and  though  they  did  not  reach  the  conclusion  of  their  labors 
without  more  or  less  of  conflict,  the  convention  did  adopt  a 
constitution.  It  prohibited  slavery,  though  it  contained  a 
provision  permitting  the  slaves  already  in  the  Territory  to 
remain  "  until  July  4, 1857."  Governor  Reeder  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  a  demand  was  made  upon  that 
body  for  admission  into  the  Union  under  the  new  constitution. 
This  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  The 
conflict  had  become  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  and  Kansas 
was  one  vast  camping-ground. 
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The  XXXIVth  Congress  met  December  3,  1855.  The 
organization  of  the  House  was  not  effected  until  the  3d  of 
February,  when  Mr.  Banks  was  chosen  speaker.  This  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  the  hitherto  unbroken  custom  of  select- 
ing no  one  for  that  important  position  who  was  not  acceptable 
to  tlie  South  was  very  cheering  to  the  friends  of  freedom,  and 
it  strengthened  them  for  the  long  struggle  before  them. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  referred  to  Kansas 
affairs.  He  admitted  that  there  had  been  "  acts  prejudicial  to 
good  order,"  but  none  requiring,  in  his  judgment,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Federal  executive.  On  the  24th  of  January,  he 
sent  a  sjwcial  message,  clearly  in  sympathy  with  those  who  , 
would  consign  Kansas  to  slavery.  He  condemned  "  that  per- 
nicious agitation  on  the  condition  of  colored  persons  held  to 
service,"  and  the  associations  "  organized  in  some  of  the 
States."  He  arraigned  the  administration  of  Governor 
Rccder,  indorsed  tbe  legislature,  and  condemned  the  conven- 
tion at  Topeka.  But  he  had  no  words  of  condemnation  of  the 
"  border  ruffian  "  policy,  or  of  sympathy  with  the  victims  of 
the  robberies,  murders,  and  arson  that  were  then  rava^ng 
that  fair  land. 

On  the  14tli  of  February,  Governor  Reeder  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  memorial  contesting  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Wliiteficld.  He  urged  as  reasons  that  Whitefield's  "  eleo' 
tion  was  absolutely  void,  being  without  any  valid  law  "  ;  that 
"  the  law  under  which  tlie  pretended  election  was  held  .... 
was  imposed  ui)on  them  by  superior  numbers  of  non-residents 
....  and  passed  at  an  illegal  and  unauthorized  place " ; 
that  it  was  not  conducted  "  according  to  the  forms  and  modes 
prescribed  by  the  supposed  law  "  ;  and  tliat  "  many  hundreds 
of  illegal  votes  were  polled  at  said  pretended  elections  by  non- 
residents "  and  "  others."  The  debate  to  which  these  mes- 
sages of  the  President  and  Governor  Reeder's  memorial  gave 
rise  was  very  protracted,  running  tlirough  six  months  of  the 
session.  Though  the  advocates  of  slavery  were  largely  in  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  the  parties  were  nearly  equally  divided 
in  the  House.  Of  course  the  motions,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, substitutes,  modifications,  points  of  order^  and  calls  for 
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ayes  and  nays  were  almost  innumerable,  though  the  pregnant 
facts  and  salient  points  were  the  disturbances  in  Kansas,  the 
contested  election,  and  the  attempts  of  the  people  to  form  a 
State  constitution  and  to  secure  admission  into  the  Union. 

Governor  Recder's  memorial  having  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  a  resolution  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Hickman  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  committee  have  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers.  After  a  debate  of  several  days, 
the  House,  on  the  19th  of  March,  adopted  a  substitute  offered 
by  George  G.  Dunn  of  Indiana.  It  provided  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  Territory,  take  depositions, 
examine  witnesses,  and  investigate  not  only  the  matter  of  the 
election,  but  "  the  troubles  in  Kansas  generally."  William 
A.  Howard  of  Michigan,  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Mordccai 
OUver  of  Missouri,  were  appointed  that  connnittee. 

The  President  had  appointed  Wilson  Shannon  of  Ohio  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory.  Though  he  afterward,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, fell  into  disfavor  with  the  propagandists,  he  signalized 
liis  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  by  fully  indorsing  the 
illegal  legislature  and  the  validity  of  its  laws,  and  by  pointing 
to  his  past  record  as  evidence  that  they  might  trust  him  in  his 
new  position.  In  a  speech  in  Westport,  Missouri,  "  the  head- 
quarters of  border  ruffianism,"  he  told  the  crowd  that,  for 
reasons  which  he  gave,  he  was  "  for  slavery  in  Kansas." 
Encouraged  by  these  declarations  of  the  new  governor,  whom 
they  justly  regarded  as  the  exponent  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
national  administration,  the  supporters  of  the  Slave  Power 
were  greatly  emboldened  in  their  assaults  upon  the  free  State 
settlers.  Calculating  too  safely  on  their  impunity,  however 
great  their  guilt,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  commit,  and  almost 
without  attempt  at  concealment,  the  most  flagrant  and  fearful 
crimes  against  them.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1855, 
William  Dow,  a  free  State  settler,  was  shot,  in  open  day  and 
in  sight  of  several  persons,  by  one  Coleman,  and  the  body  was 
permitted  to  lie  in  the  road  from  noon  till  niglit.  The  mur- 
derer, with  real  or  simulated  alarm,  escaped  into  Missouri ; 
but  he  soon  returned,  surrendered  himself  to  Governor  Shan- 
non, and  was  allowed  to  go  at  liberty.     The  free  State  settlers 
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choBe  a  committco  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice ;  but,  io- 
fitead  of  that  result,  that  effort  was  made  the  pretext  for  new 
assaults,  and  the  man  who  recovered  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Dow  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  Douglas  County,  on  tlie 
affidavit  of  one  of  the  accomplices  to  the  murder,  who  swore  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  on  his  account.  The  sheriff,  Samuel 
J.  Jones,  accompanied  by  two  men  who  had  witnessed,  if  tliey 
had  not  assisted  in,  the  murder,  arrested  Jacob  Branson,  who 
had  performed  that  humane  deed,  and  started  for  I^wrcnoo. 
On  the  way  they  encountered  a  party  of  Iiis  Free  State  neigh- 
bors, who  invited  him  to  join  them,  which  he  did,  in  spite 
of  the  threats  of  Jones.  The  sheriff  immediately  called  on 
the  governor  for  th)*ee  thousand  men  to  aid  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  29th  of  November,  issued 
a  public  proclamation  to  that  effect.  Few,  however,  from 
Kansas  responded.  William  Phillips,  then  on  the  ground, 
afterward  a  general  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  subse- 
quently a  member  of  Congress,  asserts  that  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy -five  who  answered  the  governor's  call.  But 
large  numbers  flocked  in  from  the  border  counties  of  Mis- 
souri, where  the  most  lively  interest  was  manifested,  and 
where  the  prominent  citizens  took  a  leading  part,  euiphasizing 
their  appeals  by  the  expression  of  their  conviction  that  "a 
fight "  was  inevitable,  and  that  if  *•  we  are  defeated  this  time 
the  Territory  is  lost  to  the  South."  To  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  men  who  thus  flocked  to  the  standard  which 
Governor  Shannon  unfurled,  well  described  by  an  eyewitness 
as  "  the  scum  and  riffraff "  of  the  counties  tJiey  camo  from, 
he  himself  apologetically  testifies.  "  These  men  camo  to  the 
Wakarusa  camp,"  he  said,  ^'  to  fight ;  they  did  not  ask  peace; 
it  was  war,  —  war  to  the  knife.     They  would  come.'' 

Among  their  first  acts  while  encamped  at  Franklin,  near 
Lawrence,  was  the  wanton  murder  of  Thomas  W.  Barber, 
who,  in  company  with  a  brother  and  neighbor,  was  returning 
unarmed  and  quietly  to  his  home.  Uc  was  met  by  a  ])arty 
of  men,  among  whom  were  Major  Clark,  Indian  agent^  Gen- 
eral Richardson  of  the  Kansas  militia,  and  Judge  Cato,  one 
of  the  President's  appointments,  accosted  by  Claris,  and  or- 
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dercd  to  stop  and  go  with  them.  On  his  refusal,  Clark  shot 
him,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  Ue  soon  expired,  and  was 
taken  to  Lawrence  and  laid  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  tiie  Free 
State  Hotel,  where  his  lifeless  body  was  seen  by  the  governor 
the  next  day.  But  notwithstanding  this  most  flagrant  act 
of  murder,  dastardly  and  unprovoked,  committed  on  a  quiet 
and  unarmed  man,  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  pmiish  the  murderer ,  and  he  was  still 
retained  iii  office  by  Franklin  Pierce. 

The  people  of  Lawrence,  while  they  had  prepared  for 
defence,  but  were  anxious  for  peace,  sent  Mr.  Lowry  and 
Mr.  Babcock,  two  of  their  committee  of  safety,  to  sec  Gen- 
eral Shannon  at  Shawnee  Mission.  The  governor  came  to 
Franklin,  where  a  portion  of  the  troops  were  stationed.  Find- 
ing them  wholly  unmanageable,  threatening  violence  and 
bloodshed,  he  besought  General  Shannon,  commander  of  the 
United  States  dragoons  stationed  there,  to  keep  the  peace; 
but  that  officer  refused  to  act  without  express  orders.  Enter- 
ing Lawrence,  he  consulted  with  the  free  State  leaders,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made,  signed  by  the  governor,  Charles 
Robinson,  and  James  H.  Lane.  The  governor  also  gave  an 
order  to  these  gentlemen  to  use  the  force  under  their  com- 
mand for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
Lawrence  and  vicinity.  The  Missouriaus  who  had  come  over 
into  the  Territory  went  reluctantly  to  their  homes  again, 
bitterly  denouncing  Governor  Shannon  and  the  abolitionists, 
though  Atchison  declared  that  they  would  yet  have  a  fight. 
In  a  speech  at  Lecompton,  Stringfellow  well  expressed  their 
views.  "  Shannon,"  he  said,  "  has  played  us  false ;  the  Yan- 
kees have  tricked  us ;  the  governor  of  Kansas  has  disgraced 
himself  and  the  whole  proslavcry  party." 

On  the  15th  of  December  there  was  an  election  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Topcka  constitution,  and  on  the  15th  of  January 
an  election  for  the  choice  of  officers  under  it.  But  at  many  of 
the  voting-places  the  free  State  men  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  border  ruffians  who  still  remained  in  the  Territory ;  at  some 
they  were  driven  from  the  polls,  and  at  other  places  the  boxes 
were  seized.    And  indeed,  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
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scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  prevailed,  in  which  several  free 
State  men  lost  their  lives.  Some  of  these  murders,  as  tliat 
of  Captain  E.  P.  Brown,  were  committed  under  circumstances 
of  brutality  and  accompanied  with  atrocities  that  would  have 
disgraced  the  most  barbarous  times  and  the  most  savage  men. 

During  these  months  they  were  menaced  with  civil  war  and 
invaded  by  guerilla  parties.  Shortly  after  the  treaty  between 
the  governor  and  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  Atchison  wrote 
to  a  citizen  of  the  South,  saying  that  he  had  been  a  peace- 
maker in  the  difficulties  which  had  just  been  settled,  but  that 
he  would  never  again  counsel  peace.  He  called  on  the  South 
to  send  its  young  men  to  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  predicted 
that  civil  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was  near  at  hand. 
"  Twelve  months  will  not  elapse,"  he  said, ''  before  war,  civil 
war  of  the  fiercest  kind,  will  be  upon  us.  We  are  arming  and 
preparing  for  it.  Indeed,  we  of  tlie  border  counties  are  pro- 
pared.  We  must  have  the  support  of  the  South.  We  are 
fighting  tlic  battles  of  the  South.  We  want  men,  armed 
men.  We  must  have  money.  Let  your  young  men  come  on 
in  squads,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  raised  and  armed." 

The  citizens  of  the  western  counties  of  Missouri  also  ap- 
pealed to  the  proslavery  men  of  the  country  for  men  and 
money.  In  a  circular  which  was  extensively  scattered  tlirough 
the  Southern  States,  they  said  that  they  had  been  heavily  taxed 
in  both  money  and  time  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Soutii 
in  Kansas;  that  Lafayette  County  alone  had  expended  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  thus  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  South.  In  response  to  calls  like  these.  Colonel  Buford  and 
his  Southern  regiment  and  many  others  entered  the  Territory 
in  the  spring  of  1856.  So  desperate  was  the  condition  of  the 
free  State  settlers  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
a  proslavery  administration  at  Washington  and  a  proslavery 
mob  in  Kansas. 

The  Senate,  in  which  the  slaveholding  influence  so  largely 
predominated,  followed  the  imperious  lead  of  Mr.  Douglas. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Hale  offered  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  for  information  concerning  the  trou- 
bles in  Kansas.     On  the  7th  of  January,  Mr.  Wilson  pre- 
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sent^d  similar,  though  more  specific  resolutions.  On  the  4tli 
of  February,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  presented  resolutions 
calling  "  for  copies  of  the  laws  and  journals  of  the  legislative 
assembly  "  in  Kansas.  On  the  18th  of  February  the  Presi- 
dent responded  to  the  above  resolutions  by  sending  a  message 
covering  such  papers  and  correspondence. 

Mr.  Wilson  at  once  addressed  the  Senate  in  reply  to  the 
message  just  received.  He  characterized  it  and  its  accom- 
panying papers  as  "  stupendous  misrepresentations,"  carrying 
**  a  gigantic  falsehood  to  the  American  people."  Alluding  to 
the  charges  of  the  President  and  otliers  that  the  "  disorders  " 
of  Kansas  were  to  be  attributed  to  an  "  extraordinary  organ- 
ization," called  an  "  Emigrant  Aid  Society,"  he  vindicated 
that  society  from  such  aspersions,  and  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  it  and  kindred  associations  were  not  only  legitimate, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy.  He  adduced  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  outrages  in  Kansas,  showing  that 
"  on  the  30th  of  March,  1855,  four  thousand  votdrs  from  the 
State  of  Missouri  passed  into  the  Territory  and  gave  their 
votes  "  ;  that  "  the  late  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  David  Atchison,  had,  with  bowie-knife  and  revolver 
belted  around  him,  been  apparently  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of 
any  man  who  refused  to  be  enslaved."  The  President  and 
others  having  urged  the  fact  that  Governor  Reedcr  had  given 
certificates  to  members  of  the  legislature  as  proof  of  its  legal- 
ity, he  asserted  that  such  papers  were  given  under  duress,  and 
were  no  legitimate  evidence  in  the  case. 

Soon  afterward,  Mr.  Hale  made  a  caustic  speech,  severely 
criticising  the  President,  the  tergiversation  of  the  Democratic 
,  party,  and  the  horrible  slave-code  of  the  Kansas  statute-book. 
Alluding  to  the  law  that  the  prhiting  and  circulating  of  anti- 
slavery  documents  should  be  punishable  with  five  years'  im- 
prisonment, he  said  that  such  a  law  would  convict  any  person 
having  in  his  possession  even  the  utterances  of  President 
Pierce  himself ;  for  he  had  said,  only  ten  years  before,  in 
a  Democratic  convention  :  "  I  regard  slavery  as  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  and  social  evils,  —  a  curse  upon  the  whole 
country."    Referring  to  the  frequent  charge,  by  Southern  men, 
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of  the  original  complicity  of  Norllicrn  men  in  the  establishment 
and  early  maintenance  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  he  said  that  by 
no  act  of  his  should  the  future  citizens  of  Kansas  have  Deci- 
sion for  a  similar  reproach.  "  No,  sir,"  ho  said  ;  '*  wc  wish  to 
stand  clear  of  that  reproach  which  is  so  often  and  so  fredy 
cast  on  our  fathers." 

The  legislature  elected  under  the  Topeka  constitution  met 
at  that  place  on  the  1st  of  March.  Charles  Robinson  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  governor,  and  Andrew  H.  Boeder  and  James 
H.  Lane  were  chosen  United  States  Senators.  A  memorial 
to  Congi'ess  asking  admission  was  adopted,  and  the  legishktuit 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July. 

While  the  report,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  oa 
Kansas   afTairs,   the  policy  of  the  administration,  and  the 
recommendation  that,  when  the  Territory  should  have  a  pop- 
ulation of    ninety-three   thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants,  a  constitutional  convention  should  be  called,  weie 
under  discussion,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Collamer,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  addressed  the  Senate.      Mr.  Douglas 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  defended  the  legality  of 
the  legislature   and  the  validity  of  its  laws,  and  contended 
that  if  there  w^ere  "  disorders  "  ui  Kansas  they  had  been  pro- 
voked by  Northern  interference,  esi)ecially  by  the  formation 
of  emigrant-aid  societies.      Mr.  Collamer  spoke  ably  for  the 
minority.     Of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Congress  to  legi»* 
late  for  the  people  of  the  Territory  he  said  :   "  I  thhik  we 
have  sovereigji  power.     We  have  the  right  to  repeal  the  whole 
of  their  laws,  or  any  one  of  them.     It  is  of  no  use  to  leave 
that  people  as  they  are.     They  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
no  good  can  result  of  leaving  things  to  them  under  Kansas 
law."     He  argued  the  existence  of  this  congressional  power 
from  "  the  cotemporaneous  construction  of  the  Constitution,'* 
and  from  the  precedents  scattered  all  along  the  history  of  con- 
gressional action.     Mr.  Douglas  closed  by  a  defiant  speech  in 
which  ho  challenged  his  opponents  to  an  appeal  to  the  people 
for  "  an  open  and  a  fair  fight." 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1856,  the  interest,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  tlie  country,  growing  out  of  the  affairs  of  Kansas, 
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was  profound  and  the  excitement  intense.  Mr.  Douglas,  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  presented  on  the  12tli  of  March 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  Kansas.  A  minority 
report,  full,  fair,  and  able,  was  made  by  Mr.  Collamer.  Of 
these  two  reports  Mr.  Sumner  at  once  said :  "  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  presented  characteristically  on  both  sides.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  the  true  issuo  is  smothered ;  in  that  of 
the  minority  the  true  issue  stands  forth  as  a  pillar  of  fire  to 
guide  the  country." 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Douglas  reported  a  bill  author- 
izing the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  preparatory 
to  their  admission  into  the  Union  when  they  have  the  requisite 
population.  A  substitute  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Seward  pro- 
viding for  its  immediate  admission.  The  debates  went  on 
from  day  to  day.  The  friends  of  freedom,  though  few  in 
numbers,  were  earnest  and  courageous.  They  w^atched  vigi- 
lantly the  course  of  events.  Though  hopeless  of  carrying 
through  the  measures  they  would  gladly  have  seen  adopted, 
they  determined  that  the  legislation  actually  effected  should 
be  as  little  damaging  as  possible  to  the  interests  they  had  in 
charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  oppression,  confi- 
dent in  the  power  wliich  their  large  majority  gave  them,  not 
only  moved  on  with  unyielding  determination  and  an  inexora- 
ble persistence  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ruling  purpose 
lo  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  but  they  supported.  Northern 
and  Southern  members  alike,  with  little  seeming  reluctance, 
or  at  least  they  refused  to  condemn,  even  the  most  audacious 
measures  of  the  assailants  and  the  most  wicked  of  the  pro- 
tended laws,  bom  of  the  border-ruffian  policy. 
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ASSAULT  ON  SUMNEB. 

Feverisli  state  of  feeling.  —  Mr.  Sumner's  speech.  —  Reference  to  Batler  and 
Douglas.  —  Excitement  produced.  —  Assault  —  Indignation.  —  Meeting  of 
Republican  Senators.  —  Subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson.  —  Comuiitteet  ap- 
pointed by  both  houses.  —  Keports.  —  Statements  of  Senators.  —  Mr.  Wilsoa 
challenged  by  Brooks.  —  Challenge  declined.  —  Action  of  the  House.  —  Mr. 
Brooks's  speech  and  i-esignation.  —  Southern  demonstrations.  —  Indorsed  by 
Southern  members.  —  Burlingame's  speech.  —  Comius's  speech.  —  Challenge 
of  Brooks.  —  Challenge  accepted.  —  Brooks  refuses  to  fight.  —  Barlingame's 
reception  in  Boston.  —  Speech.  —  Meeting  in  Faneuil  HalL  —  Speeches  of 
Chandler  and  Everett 

The  spring  of  1856  had  opened  gloomily.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  legislation  was  bringing  forth  its  legitimate  fruits. 
Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  slavery  propagandists  pressed 
on  with  vigor,  resolved  that  no  obstacles  should  prevent  the 
realization  of  their  cherished  purposes.  In  Kansas  the 
friends  of  freedom  found  that  the  pretended  proffer  of 
popular  sovereignty  was  a  delusion,  and  they  were  at  once 
precipitated  into  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Treason  was  on 
many  lips,  and  the  cry  of  secession  not  only  rung  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  but  resounded  throughout  the  South.  Dis- 
trusting, too,  their  ability  to  meet  their  opponents  in  the  fair 
field  of  debate,  the  advocates  of  slavery  resolved  to  resort  to 
something  more  potent  than  words.  If  they  could  not  rebut 
the  speech,  they  could  intimidate  and  overpower  the  speaker, 
and  the  bludgeon  be  made  to  accomplish  what  fair  argument 
could  not  effect.  The  border-niffian  policy,  which  was  filling 
Kansas  with  alarm  and  bloodshed,  had  its  representatives  in 
Washington,  walking  its  streets,  hanging  around  its  hotels, 
and  stalking  through  the  capitol.  To  the  extreme  arrogance 
of  imbittered  and  aggressive  words  were  added  the  menace  and 
actual  infliction  of  personal  violence.     Indeed,  the  course  of 
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these  men  assumed  the  form  of  a  reckless  and  relentless  auda- 
city never  before  exhibited.  Members  of  Congress  went  armed 
in  the  streets,  and  sat  with  loaded  revolvers  in  their  desks. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  popular  feeling  and  during  the  debate 
on  Kansas  affairs  that  Mr.  Smnner  delivered,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  May,  his  speech  on  "The  Crime  against  Kansas." 
It  was  marked  by  the  usual  characteristics  of  his  more  ela]> 
orate  efforts,  exhibiting  great  affluence  of  learning,  faithful 
research,  and  great  rhetorical  finish  and  force.  It  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  Whittier,  "  a  grand  and  terrible  phi- 
lippic, worthy  of  the  great  occasion;  the  severe  and  awful 
truth,  which  the  sharp  agony  of  the  national  crisis  demanded." 
The  speech  bore  the  marks  of  a  determined  purpose  to  make 
it  exhaustive  and  complete ;  as  impregnable  in  argument  and 
cogent  in  rhetoric  as  it  could  be  made  by  the  materials  at 
his  command,  and  by  the  author's  acknowledged  ability  to 
use  them.  He  summoned  largely  to  his  aid  the  power  of 
language,  and  his  "  words  "  became  "  things." 

He  divided  his  subject  into  "  three  different  heads :  tub 
CRIME  AGAINST  KANSAS  in  its  origin  and  extent ;  the  apolo- 
gies FOR  THE  CRIME ;  and  THE  TRUE  REMEDY."  Concerning 
the  crime  itself,  he  adduced  the  most  incontrovertible  proofs 
of  its  existence,  and  closed  by  comparing  Kansas  to  a  "  gallant 
ship,  voyaging  on  a  pleasant  summer  sea,  assailed  by  a  pirate 
crew."  "  Even  now,"  he  said,  "  the  black  flag  of  the  land 
pirates  of  Missouri  waves  at  the  masthead ;  in  their  laws  you 
hear  the  pirate  yell  and  see  the  flash  of  the  ])irate  knife; 
while,  incredible  to  relate,  the  President,  gathering  the  Slave 
Power  at  his  back,  testifies  a  pirate  sympathy."  He  said 
the  apologies  were  four  in  number  :  the  apology  "  tyrannical," 
the  apology  "  imbecile,"  the  apology  "  absurd,"  and  the  apol- 
ogy "  infamous."  "  This  is  all,"  he  said.  "  Tyranny,  imbe- 
cility, absurdity,  and  infamy  all  unite  to  dance,  like  the  weird 
sisters,  about  this  crime."  Concerning  the  remedies,  he  said 
they,  too,  were  "  fourfold  "  :  the  remedy  of  "  tyranny,"  of 
"folly,"  ol"  injustice  and  civil  war,"  of  "  justice  and  peace." 
"  These  are  the  four  caskets,"  he  said,  "  and  you  are  to  deter- 
mine which  shall  be  opened  by  Senatorial  votes."     Having 
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discussed  these  points  with  great  fuhiess  and  cogency,  he  thus 
closed :  ^^  The  contest,  which,  beginning  in  Kansas,  readies 
us,  will  be  transferred  soon  from  Congress  to  that  broader 
stage  where  every  citizen  is  not  only  spectator,  but  actor; 

and  to  their  judgment  I  confidently  turn In  the  name 

of  the  Constitution  outraged,  of  the  laws  trampled  down,  of 
humanity  degraded,  of  peace  destroyed,  of  freedom  crushed 
to  earth,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
ser^'ice  is  perfect  freedom,  I  make  this  last  appeal." 

Portraying  the  crime,  he  referred  to  the  criminal,  fitly 
spoke  of  the  tyrant  power  who  inspired  it,  and  of  the  moro 
prominent  agents  in  its  commission.  Alluding  to  a  fable  of 
Northern  mythology,  he  said :  *'  Even  so  the  ci-caturc  whoso 
paws  are  fastened  upon  Kansas,  whatever  it  may  seem  to  be, 
constitutes  in  reality  part  of  the  Slave  Power,  which,  with 
loathsome  folds,  is  now  coiled  about  the  wliole  land." 

Of  several  of  the  agents  of  this  power  he  had  moro  than 
general  reasons  to  speak  severely.  Among  them  were  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  singled  him  out  for  special 
attack.  In  this  sjwech,  therefore,  he  took  occasion  to  repay 
them  for  tlieir  assaults,  and  proposed  to  say  ^^  something  in 
reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  Senators  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  eminence  on  this  floor  in  championship  of  human 
wrongs.  I  mean  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who,  though  unlike  as  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza,  yet,  like  this  couple,  sally  forth  in  the  same 
adventure."  Of  the  former  ho  H\y6kQ  as  "  one  applying  oppro- 
brious epithets  to  those  who  differ  from  him  on  this  floor, 
calling  them  '  sectional '  and  ^  fanatical,'  and  their  opposition 
to  the  usurpations  in  Kansas  '  an  uncalculating  fanaticism  I ' " 
Of  the  latter  he  said :  ''  The  Senator  dreams  that  he  can 
subdue  the  North.  He  disclaims  the  open  threat;  but  his 
conduct  implies  it.  How  little  that  Senator  knows  himself, 
or  the  strength  of  the  cause  he  persecutes !  He  is  but  a 
mortal  man  ;  but  against  him  is  an  immortal  principle.  With 
finite  strength  he  wrestles  with  the  infinite,  and  lie  must  fail ; 
against  him  are  stronger  battalbns  than  any  marshalled  by 
mortal  arm,  —  the  inborn,  ineradicable,  and  invincible  scnti- 
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ments  of  the  human  heart ;  against  him  is  Nature  in  all  its 
subtle  forces;  against  him  is  God.  Let  him  try  to  subdue 
these." 

A  speech  so  bold  and  imsparing  in  its  utterances,  so  thor- 
ough and  fundamental  in  its  logic,  in  which  things  were  called 
by  their  right  names,  and  which  applied  the  tests  of  Bo- 
publican  and  Christian  principles  so  severely  to  the  vexed 
question,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  administered  to  some 
of  the  haughty  and  dogmatic  leaders  that  severe  rebuke  their 
insolence  deserved,  could  not  fail,  in  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  to  produce  a  profound  impression.  Men  whose 
course  had  been  subjected  to  this  terrible  arraignment  were 
excited  to  madness ;  and  summary  vengeance  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  only  remedy  that  would  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  hour. 

Preston  8.  Brooks,  a  Bepresentative  from  South  Carolina, 
either  volunteered  or  was  selected  as  the  agent  for  its  inflio- 
tion.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of 
May,  Mr.  Sumner  remained  at  his  desk,  engaged  in  writing. 
While  so  engaged,  Brooks,  whom  he  did  not  know,  approached 
him,  and  said:  "I  have  read  your  speech  twice  over,  care- 
fully. It  is  a  libel  on  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Butler,  who 
is  a  relative  of  mine."  While  these  words  were  passing  from 
his  lips,  he  commenced  a  series  of  blows  with  a  bludgeon  upon 
the  Senator's  head,  by  which  the  latter  was  stunned,  disabled, 
and  smitten  down,  bleeding  and  insensible,  on  the  floor  of 
the  chamber.  From  that  floor  he  was  taken  by  friends,  borne 
to  the  anteroom,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed,  and  then  he 
was  carried  by  Mr.  Wilson,  assisted  by  Bepresentative  Buffin- 
ton,  of  the  House,  faint  and  bleeding,  to  his  lodgings.  The 
injuries  of  Mr.  Si^mner  were  serious,  and  became  the  oc- 
casion of  constant  anxiety  to  his  friends.  He  was  first 
treated  at  Washington,  afterward  successively  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Paris,  making  two  voyages  to  Europe,  wliere  he 
submitted  himself  to  treatment  at  tlie  hands  of  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard.  It  was  four  years  before  he  was  pronounced  con- 
valescent, during  the  most  of  which  time  his  vacant  chair 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  proclaimed,  with  a  more  pregnant 
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eloquence  than  that  of  his  own  well-chosen  words,  the  "  bar- 
barism of  slavery." 

This  cowardly  and  audacious  assault  deeply  moved  the 
public  mind,  not  only  at  Washington,  but  throughout  the 
country,  though  the  personal  participants  therein,  the  crimi- 
nal and  his  victim,  were  very  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  moral 
and  political  significance  of  the  act.  For  the  moment,  Sum- 
ner and  Brooks  were  regarded  mainly  as  representative  men, 
exponents  of  the  two  civilizations  which  divided  the  country, 
while  the  scenes  of  the  22d  of  May  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
were  looked  upon  as  typical  of  what  was  being  enacted  on 
the  wider  theatre  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Sumner,  though  con- 
fessedly the  superior  of  his  assailant  in  stature  and  physical 
strength,  sitting  and  cramped  beneath  his  writing-desk,  over 
which  he  was  bending,  with  pen  in  hand,  taken  unawares  and 
at  disadvantage,  and  his  assailant  raining  blows  upon  his 
unprotected  head,  fairly  represented  freedom  and  slavery  as 
tlicy  stood  at  that  time  confronting  each  other.  Freedom, 
though  intrinsically  stronger  than  its  antagonist,  was  yet 
practically  weaker.  So  hampered  by  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  by  the  legislation  of  two  generations,  by  pro- 
scription and  prescription,  and  by  the  overpowering  advantage 
which  actual  possession  gave  to  slavery,  it  had  been  obliged 
to  succumb  to  its  imperious  antagonist,  beside  suffering  in- 
finite damage  thereby.  This  blow  at  free  speech,  and  per- 
sonal safety  as  well,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  revealed  by  its  lurid  glare  the  grim  facts  of 
the  situation,  and  the  people,  for  good  reason,  trembled  as 
they  gazed  apprehensively  into  the  immediate  and  more  re- 
mote future. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  assault,  the  Republican 
Senators  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Seward.  In  a  lean  minority 
—  only  one  fifth  of  the  Senate  —  they  knew  that  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  majority,  which  was  dominated  by  the 
incensed  and  inexorable  leaders  of  the  Slave  Power,  who, 
always  bitter  and  implacable,  were  now  still  more  determined 
and  audacious ;  always  zealous,  their  zeal  was  more  inflamed 
by  the  fresh  fuel  these  proceedings  would  add.    What  new 
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victims  would  be  required,  who  they  should  be,  and  whom 
their  appetite  for  vengeance,  whetted  by  this  taste  of  blood, 
would  select,  they  knew  not.  Not  unlikely  some  who  gath- 
ered there,  like  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  after  their 
master  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  tyrant's  power,  felt  that, 
though  the  night  was  dark  and  the  future  was  forbidding, 
it  was  no  time  to  despair  or  to  remit  effort.  Nor  would  they, 
without  remonstrance,  submit  to  such  an  invasion  of  their 
personal  and  political  rights.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
Mr.  Wilson  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
subject  the  next  day,  and,  unless  some  member  of  the  domi- 
nant party  should  move  a  committee  of  investigation,  Mr. 
Seward  should  make  such  motion. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Senate,  amid  deep  excitement, 
crowds  filling  every  available  space  in  the  chamber  and  all 
its  approaches,  Mr.  Wilson  rose,  and,  having  narrated  briefly 
the  facts  of  the  transaction,  said :  "  Sir,  to  assail  a  member 
of  the  Senate  out  of  this  chamber  *  for  words  spoken  in 
debate '  is  a  grave  offence,  not  only  against  the  rights  of  a 
Senator,  but  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this  House ;  but, 
sir,  to  come  into  this  chamber  and  assault  a  member  in  his 
seat,  until  he  falls  exhausted  and  senseless  on  this  floor,  is 
an  offence  requiring  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  the 
Senate.  Senators,  I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  trans- 
action. I  submit  no  motion.  I  leave  it  to  older  Senators, 
whose  character,  whose  position  in  this  body  and  before  the 
country,  eminently  fit  them  for  the  task  of  devising  measures 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  member  of  this  body  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate." 

As  no  Democratic  Senator  proposed  any  action,  Mr.  Seward 
offered  a  resolution  for  a  committee  of  five  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  inquire  into  the  assault,  and 
to  report  the  facts,  together  with  their  opinion  thereon.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  resolution  was  so  amended  as  to 
provide  that  the  committee  should  be  chosen  by  the  Senate ; 
and  Pearce  of  Maryland,  Cass  of  Michigan,  Dodge  of  Wis- 
consin, Allen  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Geyer  of  Missouri,  were 
selected.    The  conmiittee  was  chosen  wholly  from  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party  and  contained  no  one  friendly  to  Mr.  Sunmer^ 
The  same  day,  Lewis  D.  Campbell  introduced  a  resolution 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  reciting  the  particulars  of 
the  assault,  and  proposing  a  select  committee  of  five  to  report 
such  action  as  might  be  proper  for  the  vindication  of  the  House. 
After  a  brief  debate,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Campbell 
of  Ohio,  Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  Spinner  of  New  York, 
Cobb  of  Georgia,  and  Greenwood  of  Arkansas,  were  appouited. 

This  assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner  was,  however,  chiefly  no- 
ticeable for  its  related  facts  and  subsequent  developments. 
Standing  alone,  it  was  but  one  of  many  outrages  which  have 
disfigured  and  disgraced  human  history,  as  indefensible  as 
they  were  full  of  pain  and  peril,  —  one  good  man  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  a  bad  man  from  the  impulse  of  passion  or 
the  greed  of  gain.  But,  standing  as  it  does  in  ItB  relations 
to  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  it 
was  a  revelation  of  a  state  of  public  feeling  and  sentiment, 
especially  at  the  South,  which  both  startled  and  surprised  the 
nation  and  the  world ;  though  it  has  since  lost  much  of  its 
special  significance,  looked  at  by  the  side  of  the  more  horrible 
demonstrations  of  rebellion  and  civil  lyar.  Thus  considered, 
it  shows  Mr.  Brooks  as  only  a  fit  representative  of  the  domi- 
nating influences  of  the  slaveholding  States,  where  not  only 
did  their  leading  public  men  and  presses  indorse  the  deed 
as  their  own,  and  defend  it  by  Toice  and  vote,  but  the  people 
generally  seemed  ready  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  pro- 
fessed admiration  of  his  course,  so  that  the  bludgeon  became 
the  weapon  of  honor,  the  bully  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Its  committee  reporting  want  of  jurisdiction,  because,  it 
contended,  "  authority  devolves  solely  upon  the  House,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,"  the  Senate  itself  took  no  further 
action.  But  the  House  conunittee  entered  at  Once  upon 
the  investigation,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  witnesses 
of  the  transaction.  Visiting  Mr.  Sumner  at  his  room,  they 
took  his  deposition  from  his  sick-bed.  He  made  substantially 
the  same  statement  already  given,  mentioning  the  additional 
fact  that  on  coming  to  consciousness  he  saw  ''  Mr.  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Toombs  standing  in  the  Senate,"  and  Mr.  Slidell  ia 
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the  anteroom,  from  which  the  latter  "retreated  at  once." 
This  statement  becoming  known,  these  Senators  felt  called 
upon  to  make  explanations  of  their  knowledge  of  the  affair 
and  of  the  course  they  adopted  in  relation  to  it.  Mr.  Slidell, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  ho  was  conversing  with  other  Sena- 
tors, among  whom  was  Mr.  Douglas,  when  a  messenger  rushed 
in  with  the  uitelligcnce  that  somebody  was  beating  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, contemptuously  said :  "  We  heard  this  remark  without 
any  particular  emotion.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  felt  none. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  participate  in  broils  of  any  kind.  I 
remained  very  quietly  in  my  seat.  The  other  gentleman  did 
the  same.  We  did  not  move."  He  stated  that,  a  few  minutes 
afterward,  he  went  into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  was  told 
that  Mr.  Sumner  was  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Return- 
ing to  the  anteroom,  and  attempting  to  pass  out,  he  saw  the 
wounded  man  as  he  was  carried  mto  the  anteroom,  "  his  face 
covered  with  blood,  and  evidently  faint  and  weak."  "  I  am 
not,"  said  Mr.  Slidell,  "  particularly  fond  of  scenes  of  any 
sort.  I  have  no  associations  or  relations  of  any  kind  with 
Mr.  Sumner.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  for  two  years.  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  express  any  sympathy  or  make 
any  advances  toward  him."  Slidell  closed  his  remarks  by 
saying  he  was  free  from  any  participation,  connection,  or 
counsel  in  the  matter. 

Douglas,  too,  deemed  it  liis  duty  to  make  some  explanation. 
He  said  that,  when  the  messenger  passed  tlirough  the  room 
and  said  somebody  was  beating  Mr.  Sumner,  "  I  rose  immedi- 
ately to  my  feet.  My  first  impulse  was  to  come  into  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  and  help  to  put  an  end  to  the  affray,  if  I  could. 
But  it  occurred  to  my  mind  in  an  instant  that  my  relations  to 
Mr.  Sumner  were  such  that,  if  I  came  into  the  hall,  my  mo- 
tives would  be  misconstrued  perhaps  ;  and  I  sat  dow^n  again." 
He  stated  that  a  few  moments  afterward  he  went  into  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  saw  the  crowd  gathering  about  Mr.  Sunv 
ner,  who  was  prostrate  on  the  floor.  He  closed  his  remarks 
by  stating  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  capitol ;  that 
he  did  not  know  that  any  man  thought  of  attacking  him,  and 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was  to  happen. 
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Mr.  Toombs  said :  "  As  for  rendering  Mr.  Sumner  any 
assistance,  I  did  not  do  it.  As  to  what  was  said,  some  gentle- 
man present  condemned  it  in  Mr.  Brooks.  I  stated  to  him, 
or  to  some  of  my  own  friends,  probably,  that  I  approved  it. 
That  is  my  opinion."  It  was  also  given  in  evidence  that  Mr. 
Keitt  was  present  at  the  assault,  not  only  consenting  to  the 
action  of  his  colleague,  but  with  violent  demonstrations  and 
profane  expressions  warning  off  all  who  would  interfere  to 
save  the  victim  from  his  assailant. 

Of  course.  Northern  men  could  not  remain  unmoved  by 
such  admitted  complicity  with  and  indorsement  of  an  outrage 
like  that.  Mr.  Wade  said:  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sit 
still  and  hear  the  principle  announced  which  I  have  heard  on 
this  occasion.  I  am  here  in  a  pretty  bare  minority  ;  but  when 
I  hear,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  an  assassin-like,  cow- 
ardly attack  has  been  made  on  a  man  unarmed,  having  no 
power  to  defend  himself,  who  was  stricken  down  with  the 
strong  arm  and  almost  murdered,  and  that  such  attacks 
are  approved  of  by  Senators,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some 
interest  to  us  all,  and  especially  to  those  who  arc  in  the  mi- 
nority. A  brave  man  may  be  overpowered  by  numbers  on  this 
floor  ;  but,  sir,  overpowered  or  not,  live  or  die,  I  will  vindicate 
the  right  and  liberty  of  debate  and  freedom  of  discussion  upon 
this  floor  so  long  as  I  live." 

Mr.  Wilson  remarked  that  there  was  no  conflict  between 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Sumner  and  those  of  Slidell,  Douglas, 
and  Toombs.  The  assault  itself  he  pronounced  "  brutal,  mur- 
derous, and  cowardly."  This  provoked  the  exclamation  "  You 
are  a  liar ! "  from  Mr.  Butler ;  although,  at  the  request  of 
Senators,  he  immediately  withdrew  the  words.  The  charge 
of  Mr.  Wilson  led  to  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Brooks,  which 
was  borne  to  him  by  General  Lane  of  Oregon,  afterward 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Mr.  Wilson, 
against  the  urgent  advice  of  Mr.  Giddings,  Mr.  Colfax,  and 
other  friends,  immediately  returned  this  reply : 

"  I  characterized,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  assault 
upon  my  colleague  as  *  brutal,  murderous,  and  cowardly.'  I 
thought  so  then.     I  think  so  now.     I  have  no  qualification 
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whatever  to  make  in  regard  to  those  word^.  I  have  never 
entertained,  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere,  the  idea  of  personal 
responsibility  in  the  sense  of  the  duellist.  I  have  always 
regarded  duelling  as  the  lingering  relic  of  a  barbarous  civUi- 
zation,  which  the  law  of  the  country  has  branded  as  crime. 
While,  therefore,  I  religiously  believe  in  the  right  of  self- 
defence  in  it«  broadest  sense,  the  law  of  my  country  and  the 
matured  convictions  of  my  whole  life  alike  forbid  me  to  meet 
you  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  your  letter.'* 

Having  sent  this  reply  by  James  Buffinton,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  his  State,  Mr.  Wilson  telegraphed  to  his  wife, 
then  in  Massachusetts :  '^  Have  declined  to  fight  a  duel,  shall 
do  my  duty  and  leave  the  result  with  God.  If  assailed,  shall 
defend  my  life,  if  possible,  at  any  cost.  Be  calm."  Writing  a 
hurried  note  to  his  friends,  William  Claflin,  afterward  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  John  B.  Alley,  subsequently  for  several 
years  a  member  of  Congress,  to  befriend  his  son,  then  only  ten 
years  of  age,  if  he  should  be  struck  down  by  violence,  Mr. 
Wilson  armed  himself  for  defence,  resolved  to  go  where  duty 
called.  At  once  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  National  Hotel  by 
a  few  Southern  members,  and  the  question  of  making  an  as- 
sault upon  him  considered  ;  and  actual  violence  was  i)rcvented 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Orr  of  South  Carolina,  as  he  in- 
formed Mr.  Wilson  in  the  whiter  of  1873,  when  on  his  way  to 
Bussia  as  Minister  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  committee  made  two  reports;  tlie  majority 
recommending  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  expressing 
"  disapprobation  of  tlie  act  of  Henry  A.  Edmonson  and  Law- 
rence M.  Keitt."  The  minority  pleaded  want  of  jurisdiction ; 
and  sixty  members  sustainfed  that  position.  The  House  cen- 
sured Keitt,  but  failed  to  condemn  Edmonson.  Keitt  resigned. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  voted  to  expel  Brooks 
and  ninety-five  voted  against  expulsion.  Having  failed  to  ex- 
pel, —  a  two-thirds  vote  being  necessary,  —  a  vote  of  censure 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

After  these  votes  were  declared,  Mr.  Brooks  addressed  the 
House  in  a  speech  of  mingled  assumption,  insolence,  and 
self-conceit.    While  disclaiming  all  uitention  to  insult  Con- 
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gross,  the  Senate,  or  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  seemed  t 
be  utterly  oblivious  that  there  had  been  any  infringement  c 
law  or  the  rights  of  others ;  it  being  simply,  he  said,  "  a  pei 
sonal  affair,  for  which  I  am  personally  responsible."  Wit 
infinite  effrontery  lie  affirmed :  "  I  went  to  work  Tcry  delibci 
ately,  as  I  am  charged,  —  and  this  ia  admitted,  —  and  speci 
lated  somewhat  as  to  whether  I  should  employ  a  horsewhip  c 
a  cowhide  ;  but,  knowing  that  the  Senator  was  my  superior  i 
strength,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  wrest  it  from  m 
hand,  and  then  (for  I  never  attempt  anything  I  do  not  perform 
I  might  have  been  compelled  to  do  that  which  I  would  have  n 
gretted  the  balance  of  my  natural  life."  What  that  oontii 
gency  he  so  coolly  admitted  was  every  reader  can  conjectun 
With  still  greater  assurance  and  self-assertion,  he  claimed,  8 
a  matter  of  credit  for  his  forbearance,  that  he  had  not  plunge 
the  nation  into  civil  war,  as  if  he  had  held  the  destinies  of  tl 
Republic  in  his  hands.  "  In  my  heart  of  hearts,"  he  s«i( 
^^  such  a  menacing  line  of  conduct  I  believe  would  end  in  sul 
verting  this  government  and  drenching  this  hall  in  blood.  K 
act  of  mine^  on  my  personal  account,  shall  inaugurate  revoh 
tion ;  but  when  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  return  to  your  own  homi 
and  hear  the  people  of  the  great  North  —  and  they  are  gr« 
people  —  speak  of  me  as  a  bad  man,  you  will  do  me  the  justic 
to  say  that  a  blow  struck  by  me  at  this  time  would  be  fo 
lowed  by  a  revolution  ;  -and  this  I  know."  Concluding  h; 
speec^,  he  announced  the  resignation  of  his  seat,  and  walke 
out  of  the  House.  He  returned  to  his  constituents,  was  ti 
umphantly  re-elected,  in  about  two  weeks  went  back  with  hi 
commission  of  re-election,  and  again  took  his  seat. 

But  the  most  significant  and  instructive  incidents  and  n 
terances  remain  to  be  noted.  Much  of  what  lias  alread 
been  adduced  might  be  safely  referred  to  passion,  woande 
feeling,  and  inflamed  hatred.  The  language  of  Slidell,  Dou| 
las,  Toombs,  and  Brooks  was  evidently  spoken  in  hot  blooc 
and  the  votes  of  Mr.  Brooks's  constituents  were  cast  i 
obedience  to  feelingi^  that  had  l)een  roused  to  the  higbef 
piteh  of  imbittered  and  vengeful  indignation.  No  adequal 
conception  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling  the 
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listing  can  be  found  without  reference  to  the  cooler  and 
more  deliberate  expressions  of  public  men  and  presses  out- 
side of  the  narrow  circle  of  the  immediate  actors  in  this 
tragedy  of  violence  and  blood.  Unfortunately  the  evidence 
is  far  too  conclusive  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  anarchical 
sentiments  that  prevailed  too  generally  at  the  South  and  far 
too  largely,  indeed,  at  the  North. 

Referring  to  a  meetmg  of  Brooks's  constituents,  at  which 
resolutions  of  approval  were  adopted,  and  a  cane,  with  a 
brutal  inscription,  voted  him,  a  paper  published  at  the  capital 
of  his  State  remarked :  "  Meetings  of  approval  and  sanction 
will  be  held  not  only  in  Mr.  Brooks's  district,  but  throughout 
the  State  at  large,  and  a  general  and  hearty  response  of 
approval  will  re-echo  the  words  *  Well  done ! '  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Rio  Grande."  The  students  and  officers  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  also  voted  him  a  cane,  on  which  the 
leading  Democratic  organ  of  the  South  remarked  approvingly : 
•*The  chivalry  of  the  South,  it  seems,  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused."  The  Richmond  "  Examiner  "  said :  "  Par  from  blam- 
ing Mr.  Brooks,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  conserva- 
tive gentleman,  seeking  to  restore  its  lost  dignity  to  the 
Senat-e,  ....  whose  example  should  be  followed  by  every 
Southern  gentleman  whose  feelings  are  outraged  by  unprin- 
cipled Abolitionists."  The  Richmond  "  Enquirer,"  some  weeks 
•fter  the  assault,  said :  "  In  the  main,  the  press  of  the  South 
applaud  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Brooks,  without  condition  or 
limitation.  Our  approbation,  at  least,  is  entire  and  unre- 
served  It  was  a  proper  act,  done  at  the  proper  time 

and  in  the  proper  place." 

Nor  were  leading  statesmen  less  explicit  in  their  approval. 
Mr.  Mason,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  public  dinner 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Brooks,  after  referring  to  his  "  social  and 
political  intercourse  "  with  their  "  able  and  justly  honored 
representative,"  adds :  "  I  know  of  none  whose  public  career 
I  hold  more  worthy  the  full  and  cordial  approbation  of  his 
constituents  than  his."  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, wrot^ :  "  I  have  only  to  express  to  you  my  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  sons  of  Carolina  to  wel- 
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come  the  return  of  a  brother  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
vilification,  misrepresentation,  and  persecution,  because  he 
resented  a  libellous  assault  upon  the  representative  of  their 
mother."  Nor  were  they  alone  Southern  men  who  joined  in 
this  formal  indorsement.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  referring  to  Mr.  Sunmer's  speech, 
characterized  it  as  "  the  most  vulgar  tirade  of  abuse  ever 
delivered  in  a  representative  body  " ;  and  added  that,  though 
"  Mr.  Brooks  was  inconsiderate,  •  .  .  .  Senator  Butler  was  a 
very  mild  man." 

Mr.  Savage  of  Tennessee,  in  a  eulogy  in  the  House,  said : 
"To  die  nobly  is  life's  chief  concern.  History  records  but 
one  Thermopylae ;  there  ought  to  have  been  another,  and  that 

one  for  Preston  S.  Brooks So  shall  the  scene  in  the 

Senate  chamber  carry  the  name  of  the  deceased  to  all  future 
generations,  long  to  bo  remembered  after  all  men  are  forgotten 
and  until  these  proud  walls  crumble  into  ruins."  So  unmis- 
takably did  the  leading  minds  of  the  South  indorse  the  deed 
and  make  it  their  own. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  men  of  the  North  silent. 
The  thrill  of  horror  and  alarm  which  ran  through  the  free 
States  found  expression,  as  with  fitting  phrase  and  indignant 
emphasis  men  characterized  and  denounced  the  diabolical  and 
cowardly  assault.  On  the  floor  of  Congress  were  those  found 
who,  at  much  personal  hazard,  denoimced  both  the  assault  and 
the  assailant.  In  the  House,  John  Woodruff  of  Connecticut, 
a  man  proverbial  for  moderation  of  temper  and  deportment, 
said :  "  If  honorable  gentlemen  cannot  wholly  rid  themselves 
of  an  unwelcome  presence,  they  can,  at  least,  show  their 
appreciation  of  an  action  wanting  few  of  the  elements  of  the 
most  audacious  crime  and  of  a  spirit  equal  to  deeds  that  I 
will  not  name.  With  an  endeavor  cdways  to  cultivate  cour- 
tesy, I  shall  not  hesitate,  here  in  my  place  or  elsewhere,  to 
freely  characterize  as  they  deserve  any  lofty  assumption  of 
arrogance  or  any  mean  achievement  of  cowardice."  For  these 
words  he  was  waited  upon  and  interrogated  whether  he  would 
receive  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Brooks.  He,  however,  declined 
to  receive  it. 
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Mr.  Burlingame,  afterward  plenipotentiary  to  China,  and 
^rom  China  to  the  Western  nations,  spoke  of  the  assault 
"with  boldness,  eloquence,  and.  force.  "  I  denounce  it,*'  ho 
said,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  it  violates.  I  de- 
nounce it  in  the  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts, 
^hich  was  stricken  down  by  the  blow.  I  denounce  it  in 
ihe  name  of  humanity.  I  denoimce  it  in  the  name  of  civi- 
lization, which  it  outraged.  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of 
that  fair  play  which  bulhes  and  prize-fighters  respect.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  sat  in  the  silence  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  engaged  in  the  employments  appertaining  to  his 
office,  when  a  member  from  the  House,  who  had  taken  an 
oath  to  sustain  the  Constitution,  stole  into  the  Senate,  a  place 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  against  violence,  and 
smote  him,  as  Cain  smote  his  brother."  Keitt  exclaimed: 
"That  is  false."  Burlingame  replied:  "I  will  not  bandy 
epithets  with  the  gentleman.  I  am  responsible  for  my  own 
language ;  doubtless  he  is  responsible  for  his."  "  I  am,"  said 
Keitt.     "  I  shall  stand  by  mine,"  replied  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Comins,  the  other  representative  from  Boston,  said 
the  murderous  blow  that  smote  down  Mr.  Sumner  was  "  the 
representative  of  a  power  that,  having  failed  to  sustaui  itself 
in  intellectual  conflict,  resolves  itself  into  bi-ute  force,  stalks 
into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  there,  with  bludgeon  in  hand, 
beats  freedom  over  the  head."  "  In  your  arrogance,"  he  said, 
"you  assume  to  be  the  solo  and  rightful  judges  of  parlia- 
mentary decorum  and  parliamentary  law.  We  tell  you  plainly, 
we  will  no  longer  submit  to  these  things."  This  language 
gave  no  little  offence  to  Brooks  and  liis  friends ;  but  they 
I  took  no  action  concerning  it. 

Brooks  felt  compelled,  however,  to  notice  Burlingame's 
speech.  Several  days  after  its  delivery,  William  W.  Boyco 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Thomas  S.  Bocock  of  Virginia,  acting 
for  Brooks,  met  in  consultation  with  Speaker  Banks  and 
George  Ashmun,  wlio  were  friends  of  Burlingame,  with  a 
view  of  arranging  the  matter  either  amicably  or  otherwise. 
Burlingame  was  present,  and  during  the  consultation  ex- 
pressed his  personal  regard  for  Brooks,  but  condemned  the 
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act  committed  by  him.  Tliis  nice  discrimination  between 
the  actor  and  the  act  was  seized  upon  by  the  friends  of  both 
parties,  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  that  the  affair  could  be 
settled  upon  that  declaration.  Though  the  parties  and  their 
immediate  friends  were  satisfied,  othei-s  were  not.  The  ar- 
rangement was  soon  the  subject  of  public  comment  and  unfa- 
Torable  criticism.  Mr.  Burlingame,  having  left  Washington 
to  enter  the  presidential  canvass  in  the  West,  Mr.  Wilson 
telegraphed  him  to  return  immediately,  and  he  did  so.  On 
his  return,  a  copy  of  the  Boston  "Courier"  of  July  18, 
containing  the  terms  of  settlement,  and  an  article  severely 
criticising  Mr.  Burlingame's  action,  was  placed  in  his  hands 
by  liis  colleague,  Timothy  Davis.  He  inunediately  declared 
to  Mr.  Davis  that  he  would  withdraw  the  whole  of  his  part 
of  the  settlement,  and  he  published  a  card  in  the  "  National 
Intelligencer  "  of  July  22,  in  which  he  placed  himself  upon 
his  speech,  yielding  nothing  and  retracting  nothing. 

Of  course,  Brooks  took  action  at  once,  and  sent  a  challenge 
by  General  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon.  It  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  the  arrangements  and  details  were  referred  to  Lewis  D. 
Campbell  of  Ohio.  Burlingame  absented  himself  from  the 
House,  remaining  the  most  of  the  day  in  the  room  of  one  of 
his  colleagues.  Early  in  the  evening,  he  met  and  walked  with 
Mr.  Wilson  in  the  grounds  east  of  the  Capitol.  He  then  ex- 
pected to  meet  Brooks  outside  of  the  District  the  next  morn- 
ing. Ho  spoke  of  his  wife,  liis  children,  and  friends  at  home; 
and,  on  parting,  said :  "  My  friend,  you  know  my  position ;  I 
want  you  to  explain  my  conduct  to  my  friends,  and  to  defend 
my  memory  if  anything  happens  to  me."  Late  in  the  even- 
ing he  met  Mr.  Davis  and  walked  with  him  in  the  park  near 
the  City  Hall.  Ho  then,  at  that  hour,  supposed  he  should 
meet  Brooks  early  the  next  morning ;  and  he  confided  to  hit 
colleague  some  matters  to  be  used  in  case  he  should  fall. 
At  parting,  he  remarked:  "I  do  not  hate  Brooks;  but  I 
shall  kill  him.'* 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  wrote  the  reply  to  the  challenge,  decided 
that  the  meeting  should  be  held  near  the  Clifton  House  in 
Canada,  and  sent  Mr.  Burlingame,  late  in  the  night,  to  take 
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the  care,  at  the  junction  in  Maryland,  for  that  place.  But 
Brooks  declined  to  meet  Burlingame  at  the  place  designated, 
on  the  allied  ground  that,  in  the  then  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  at  the  North,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  undertake 
the  journey. 

The  friends  of  freedom  generally  regretted  the  course  of 
Mr.  Burlingame,  though  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  salu- 
tary influence  which  such  a  response  was  calculated  to  exert 
upon  men  who  had  depended  largely  upon  the  unwillingness 
of  Northern  men  to  adopt  their  self-styled  "  code  of  honor." 
Indeed,  he  himself  did  not  fully  indorse  the  course  he  felt 
constrained  to  adopt.  At  a  public  reception,  given  liim  in 
Boston  on  the  12th  of  September,  he  said :  "  My  errors,  if 
errore  they  were,  sprang  from  the  dim  light  in  which  I  stood, 
and  out  of  a  sincere  love  for  the  old  Bay  State.  To  my  mind, 
a  conflict  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
merely  personal  and  disgraceful,  from  the  standpoint  from 
which  I  viewed  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  transaction,  — 
as  a  defence  of  freedom  of  speech.  I  should  have  been  wiser, 
I  am  certain,  if  I  had  followed  tlie  noble  example  set  by  one 
now  near  mc,  who  has  ever  been  my  leader,  and  whom  I  am 
proud  60  to  acknowledge,  —  one  who  represents  Massachusetts 
in  her  loftiest  mood,  on  her  highest  plane  of  action,  —  one 
whose  reason  was  never  dimmed  by  passion.  I  pay  my  full 
homage  to  that  position  here.  It  is  the  right  position  unques- 
tionably." 

Public  meetings,  too,  were  held  in  the  Northern  States,  at 
which  resolutions  were  adopted  and  speeches  were  made  by 
their  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men.  Faneuil  Hall  did 
not  remain  silent.  At  a  large  and  deeply  excited  meeting,  • 
held  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  Pelcg  W.  Chandler, 
a  leading  politician,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
Mr.  Sumner's  personal  friend  but  "  political  opponent,"  said : 
**  It  is  precisely  l)ecausc  I  have  been  and  am  now  his  personal 
friend,  and  it  is  precisely  because  I  have  been  and  now  am 

his  political  opponent,  that  I  am  here  to-night Yet 

personal  feelings  are  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  this  out- 
rage.    It  is  a  blow  not  merely  at  Massachusetts,  a  blow  not 
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merely  at  the  name  and  fame  of  our  common  country ;  it  is 
a  blow  at  constitutional  liberty  all  the  world  over,  it  is  a  stab 
at  the  cause  of  universal  freedom.  Whatever  may  be  done 
in  this  matter,  however,  one  thing  is  certain,  one  thing  is 
sure.  The  blood  of  tliis  Northern  man  now  stains  the  Senate 
floor,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  not  all  the  water  of  the  Potomac 
can  wash  it  out.  Forever,  forever,  and  aye,  that  stain  will 
plead  in  silence  for  liberty  wherever  man  is  enslaved,  for 
humanity  all  over  the  world,  for  truth  and  for  justice,  now 
and  forever." 

Edward  Everett,  too,  whose  name  and  influence  had  al- 
ways been  associated  with  what  was  termed  the  **  conser- 
vative" side  of  the  great  question  at  issue,  spoke  strongly 
of  "  the  act  of  lawless  violence,  of  which,"  he  swd,  *'  I  know 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  constitutional  government"; 
adding  that  '^  for  the  good  name,  the  peace,  the  safety  of  the 
country,  for  the  cause  of  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world,  it  were  worth  all  the  gold  of  California  to  blot  from 
our  history  the  record  of  the  past  week."  Cambridge,  too, 
spoke  from  the  lips  of  her  distinguished  jurists,  professors, 
and  literary  men ;  Brown  University  in  the  strong,  terse 
words  of  its  president ;  and  New  York  in  the  eloquent  and 
forceful  utterances  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  lawyers 
and  clergymen.  Indignation  at  the  cowardly  assault,  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferer,  and  alarm  for  the  future,  mingled  largely 
in  the  sentiments  uttered  in  the  burning  words  which  thus 
found  expression  and  response.  Besides,  it  entered  largely 
into  the  presidential  campaign  that  soon  commenced,  and 
became  one  of  the  battle-cries  of  freedom  and  of  the  new 
party  that  then  appealed  for  the  first  time  for  the  suffrage! 
of  the  nation. 

Nor  did  the  interest  cease  with  the  tragedy  itself  and  the» 
immediate  demonstrations  of  approval  or  disapproval.    Tl 
sequel  was  more  tragic,  and,  to  the  thoughtful,  far  mo 
impressive  and  replete  with  its  lessons  of  wisdom  and  wai 
ing.     Of  the  three  prominent  actors  the  most  audacio 
arrogant,  insulting,  and,  for  the  time  being,  seemingly  m 
potential.  Brooks  and  Butler,  were  in  their  graves  in  less  H 
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a  year ;  while  Kcitt  died  fighting  in  a  war  which  destroyed 
the  slave  system  and  swept  it  from  the  land.  Brooks  died 
suddenly,  but  not  until  he  had  confessed  to  his  friend,  James 
L.  Orr,  that  he  was  tired  of  the  new  role  he.  had  chosen,  and 
heartsick  of  being  the  recognized  representative  of  bullies,  the 
recipient  of  their  ostentatious  gifts  and  officious  testimonials 
of  admiration  and  regard. 

Nor  were  all  its  lessons  exhausted  at  the  South.  At  the 
North  the  subsequent  developments  were  equally  suggestive 
and  sad.  For,  notwithstanding  the  brutality  of  the  outrage 
and  its  unequivocal  indorsement  by  the  South,  a  fact  fully 
recognized  and  properly  condemned  by  those  public  demon- 
strations at  the  North,  yet,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  as 
it  did  in  the  presidential  election  in  the  autumn,  the  very  man 
who  had  volunteered  an  apology  for  the  assault  was  made 
President,  and  that  largely  by  Northern  votes.  Party  was 
thus  shown  to  be  stronger  than  principle,  patriotism  stronger 
than  philanthropy,  regard  for  the  Union  stronger  than  regard 
for  human  rights,  the  fear  of  man  stronger  than  the  fear  of 
God. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE   KANSAS  STRUGGLE. 

Gathering  of  troops  before  Lawrence.  —  Investigating  committee.  —  Position  of 
the  President  —  Attempted  arrest  of  free  State  men. —  Call  for  troops. — 
Arrests  made.  —  Sheritf  shot  —Judge  Lecompte's  charge.  —  Governor  Reeder. 

—  Governor  Robinson's  arrest  —  The  marshal's  call  for  help.  —  Meeting  in 
Lawrence.  — Proalavcry  outrages.  — Atchison.  — Lawrence  assaulted  and  pil- 
laged —  Praslavery  demonstrations  at  Leavenworth.  —  Free  State  legislature. 

—  J)e8perate  prospects.  —  Rei)ort  of  investigating  committee.  —  Grow's  bills. 

—  Dunn's  substitute.  —  Speeches  in  the  House.  —  Sherman.  —  Douglas's  new 
bill.  —  Abje(!t  subserviency.  —  Great  debate.  —  Appeals  to  the  Republican 
Senators  from  Kansas.  —  Si)eeche8  of  Wade,  Trumbull,  Wilson,  and  Seward. 

—  Bill  adopted  by  the  Senate.  —  Proviso  to  the  army  bill.  —  Adopte<l  by  the 
House  but  rejected  by  the  Senate.  —  Committee  of  conference  unable  to  agree. 

—  Army  bill  defeated.  —  Adjournment.  —  S^iecial  session.  —  Same  bill  and 
proviso  adopted  by  the  House.  —  Rejected  by  the  Senate.  —  House  ailhere. 

—  Mr.  Weller's  bill.  — Si)eech  of  Clayton.  —  Final  passage  of  the  bill  withoat 
the  proviso.  —  Outlook  in  Kansas. 

As  Charles  Sumner  was  closing  his  masterly  portrayal  of 
the  Crime  against  Kansas  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  May,  1856,  the 
armed  hosts  of  slavery  were  concentrating  before  devoted 
Lawrence.  And  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands  were  reading, 
the  next  morning,  his  graphic  description,  those  hosts  stood 
on  Mount  Oread,  with  cannon  pointed  upon  the  hated  town, 
ready  to  plunder,  burn,  and  kill. 

Early  in  April,  the  Congressional  investigating  committee 
arrived  in  Kansas.  Supporters  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
were  hostile  to  the  investigation.  Tlie  President  in  liis  proc- 
lamation, responsive  to  the  free  State  memorial  asking  pro- 
tection, had  declared  his  purpose  to  maintain  the  Territorial 
legislation,  if  necessary,  "  by  the  whole  force  of  the  gov:ern- 
ment."  The  men  of  western  Missouri,  who  knew  they  liad 
made  the  laws,  were  prompt  in  puljlic  meetings  to  offer  "  our 
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assistance  "  for  their  enforcement.    Nor  was  an  occasion  foe 
so  doing  long  wanting. 

Arriving  in  Lawrence  while  the  oommittoe  was  in  session, 
Sheriff  Jones  attempted  the  arrest  of  S.  N.  Wood,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  Branson  in  the  November 
preceding.  Failing  in  the  attempt,  he  called  upon  the  gov- 
ernor for  troops.  As  the  Secretary  of  War  had  instructed 
Colonel  Sumner  to  detail  troops  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  a  squad  of  dragoons  was  placed  at  the  sheriff's  disposal. 
With  tliem  he  entered  Lawrence  and  arrested  several  persons, 
and  placed  them  under  guard  hx  tents.  On  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  April,  he  was  shot  at  and  wounded,  while  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  bj  Charles  F.  Lenhart,  a  young  man 
in  the  printing-office  of  the  "  Herald  of  Freedom."  The  act 
was  promptly  disowned  by  the  free  State  men,  and  Governor 
Robinson  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  hia 
arrest. 

Early  in  May,  Judge  Lecorapte  instructed  the  grand  jury  to 
find  bills  for  '^  constructive  treason  "  against  those  who  in- 
tended to  resist  the  Territorial  laws,  and  who  had  been  elected 
to  office  under  the  Topeka  constitution.  Governor  Rccdcr, 
who  was  bitterly  hated  by  the  proslavery  men,  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  investigating  committee.  On  the  7th  of  May,, 
Deputy  Marshal  Fain  summoned  him  to  appear  before  tlie 
grand  jury  at  Lecompton.  Reeder  declining  to  go,  Fain  en- 
tered the  room  of  the  committee,  tlie  next  day,  with  a  writ, 
for  his  arrest  for  contempt  of  court.  Rccdcr  appealed  to  tho 
committee,  claiming  the  right  of  exemption  on  the  twofold^ 
ground  (hat  he  was  a  contesting  delegate  for  Congress  and  a. 
witness  before  the  committee.  Howard  and  Sherman  thought 
his  position  was  correct,  but  Oliver  dissented.  Reeder,  repre- 
senting his  presence  to  be  important  to  the  investigation,  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  his  arrest  was  intended  to  embarrass 
it,  avowed  his  fear  that  he  would  not  be  personally  safe  iu 
Lecompton,  and  declared  it  to  bo  his  purpose  to  avail  himself 
of  tlie  privilege  of  exemption.  Instead,  however,  of  returning 
immediately  to  Lecompton  to  report.  Fain  repaired  at  onco 
to  Franklin,  where  the  Southern  volunteers  were  stationed, 
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and  emissaries  were  at  once  sent  to  Missouri  to  rouse  the 
people. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Governor  Robinson,  who  had  started 
for  the  Eastern  States,  was  arrested  at  Lexington,  Missouri, 
and  retained  as  a  prisoner.  Governor  Reeder  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  Territory.  Disguising  himself,  he  was  concealed 
two  weeks  at  a  hotel  in  Kansas  City,  whence  he  eflfect^d  his 
escape  as  a  deck-hand  on  one  of  the  river  boats.  On  the  11th 
of  May,  J.  B.  Donelson,  United  States  marshal  for  Kansas, 
made  a  proclamation  to  the  people.  Stating  that  tlie  citizens 
of  Lawrence  had  resisted  the  execution  of  the  laws,  he  called 
upon  law-abiding  men  to  repair  at  once  to  Lecompton  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  secure  their  execution.  The  citizens  of  Law- 
rence, repelling  the  allegation,  affirmed  in  public  meeting  that 
the  sheriff  had  been  resisted  "  in  no  manner  whatever,  nor  by 
any  person  whatever,"  excepting  in'  the  single  case  of  Gov- 
ernor Reeder.  They  also  avowed  their  purpose  to  obey  any 
writs  served  upon  them  by  the  United  States  marshal,  and 
even  expressed  their  willingness  to  furnish  aid,  if  so  required, 
for  the  execution  of  any  such  judicial  process. 

A  large  number  of  proslavery  men  responded  to  the  mar- 
shal's proclamation,  warlike  demonstrations  appeared  on  all 
sides,  travellers  were  molested  and  often  arrested,  and  the  dec- 
laration was  made  that  Lawrence  should  be  "  wiped  out "  and 
the  Abolitionists  driven  from  the  territory.  Persons  sent  by 
anxious  citizens  to  confer  with  the  governor  were  waylaid  and 
fired  upon  by  them,  and  otherwise  maltreated.  Gathering, 
too,  around  Lawrence,  they  committed  outrages,  seizing  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  articles  of  property.  Atchison  again  ap- 
peared with  his  Piatt  County  Rifles  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  Kickapoo  Rangers  marched  to  the  same  point,  and  many 
of  the  slave  State  leaders,  as  if  moved  by  a  common  impulse, 
appeared  on  the  ground.  Colonel  Buford,  with  his  Southern 
regiment  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  at  Franklin.  Such 
was  the  outlook  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  May. 

Early  next  morning,  the  inhabitants  saw  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  invaders  drawn  up  on  Mount  Oread.  Three  cannon 
were  planted  on  the  hill,  and  over  this  motley  crowd  waved  a 
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fed  flag,  on  which  was  iuscribed  "  Southern  Rights."  Pain 
rode  into  town  with  ten  men  and  made  several  arrests.  Re- 
turning to  Mount  Oread,  he  said  he  had  completed  his  task, 
but  was  ready  to  assist  Sheriff  Jones,  who  had  several  writs 
to  serve.  The  latter  then  entered  the  town,  halted  before  the 
Free  State  Hotel,  called  for  Mr.  Pomroy,  and  required  that  all 
arms  in  the  town  should  be  delivered  up.  After  consultation , 
five  small  pieces  of  artillery  were  given  up.  The  forces,  then 
on  Mount  Oread,  under  Atchison,  Buford,  Stringfellow,  and 
Titus,  entered  Lawrence,  formed  a  hollow  square,  and  Atchi- 
son made  a  speech,  of  which  Phillips,  in  his  "  Conquest  of  Kan- 
sas," says  :  "  It  is  an  odd  mixture  of  drunken  enthusiasm, 
restraining  forbearance,  partisan  ferocity,  and  profanity." 
He  declared  that  the  hotel  and  the  printing-offices  must  be 
destroyed.  After  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  they 
trained  their  cannon  on  the  former,  firing  some  forty  shots 
upon  it.  They  then  attempted  to  blow  it  up  with  powder,  and 
finally  set  it  on  fire.  Governor  Robinson's  house  was  then 
plundered  and  burned,  as  were  a  large  number  of  houses  in 
the  town.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty .  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property  was  stolen  or  destroyed. 

The  Congressional  committee  at  Leavenworth  was  pursuing 
its  investigations,  so  distasteful  to  the  proslavcry  men,  who 
rightly  apprehended  the  damaging  revelations  that  would  be 
made.  Large  numbers  of  proslavery  men,  many  fresh  from 
the  sacking  of  Lawrence,  gathered  here,  and  a  public  meeting 
was  held.  At  this  meeting  the  declaration  was  made  that  the 
free  State  men  must  leave  the  Territory.  The  Kickapoo 
Rangers  and  other  young  Southerners,  armed  with  United 
States  muskets,  paraded  the  streets  and  arrested  Mr.  Conway, 
transcribing  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Parrott,  and  some 
others.  They  entered  the  committee-room  in  search  of  Mr. 
Phillips  and  several  others  whose  names  were  on  the  proscribed 
lists;  but  Mr.  Phillips  had  escaped  through  the  kind  assistance 
of  S.  P.  Hanscom,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  committee. 

The  free  State  legislature  met  on  the  4th  of  July.  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  was  a  political  prisoner,  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing free  State  men  were  imprisoned  or  absent.     It  was  a  time 
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of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm.  X  free  State  convention 
had  been  held  on  the  day  preceding,  in  which  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son had  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  legislature  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  laws.  The  reso- 
lution was  advocated  by  himself,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  others.  A 
paper  was  also  received  by  the  meeting,  signed  by  Governor 
Robinson,  Judge  G.  W.  Smith,  General  Deitzler,  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  and  several  others,  who  were  held  as  prisoners  of  State, 
imploring  the  legislature  to  go  on  and  legislate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people.     But  no  action  was  taken. 

Governor  Shannon  had  left  the  Territory,  and  Secretary 
Woodson  was  acting  governor.  *  The  latter  went  to  Topeka, 
and  there  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons  claim- 
ing legislative  power  under  the  Topeka  constitution  from  or- 
ganizing. Colonel  Sumner,  acting  mider  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, entered  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  roll  was  called 
by  the  clerk,  and  this  officer  remarked  that  he  was  about  to 
perform  the  most  disagreeable  duty  of  his  life,  and  that  was  the 
dispersion  of  tlie  legislature.  He  said  his  orders  were  to  dis- 
perse it ;  and,  in  answer  to  Judge  Schuyler,  he  said  he  should 
employ  all  the  force  necessary  to  carry  his  orders  into  effect. 
He  then  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  in  like  manner  dis- 
persed that  body.  Colonel  Sumner  executed  his  orders  and  per- 
formed his  disagreeable  task  in  a  manner  so  delicate  and  kindly 
considerate,  that,  as  he  rode  off,  the  free  State  men  gave  liim 
tlirec  rousing  cheers. 

This  legislature  unquestionably  represented  the  actual  set- 
tlers of  Kansas.  When  it  was  dispersed,  the  free  State  cause 
seemed  to  be,  if  not  lost,  in  extreme  peril.  The  Slave  Power 
was  for  the  moment  triumphant,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
that  Territory  seemed  at  least  under  a  dark  eclipse.  The  Mis- 
souri River  was  closed  against  immigration  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  highway  robberies  and  murders  rendered  travel 
unsafe.  Proslavery  men,  flushed  witli  victory,  were  jubilant 
and  defiant.  At  a  banquet  given  at  Atchison,  the  declaration 
was  made  that  the  sons  of  the  South  would  make  Kansas  a 
slave  State,  ^'  or  die  in  the  attempt."  The  biiital  sentimenti 
too,  was  uttered  and  enthusiastically  applauded,  tliat  every  pro- 
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slavery  settler  should  have  one  hundred  and  sixtj  acres  of 
knd,  and  every  Abolitionist  "  six  feet  by  two." 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  Mr.  Howiurd,  from  the  investigating 
committee,  presented  a  report  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  and  Mr.  Oliver  was  authorized  to  take 
additional  testimony,  make  a  minority  report,  and  have  it  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee.  The  facts,  establislied  by  the 
repoi-t  of  the  majority,  were,  that  each  election  had  been  carried 
by  invasions  from  Missouri ;  that  the  legislature  was  an  illegal 
body ;  that  the  election  of  Whitefield  was  not  held  under  valid 
law ;  that  the  election  of  Reeder  was  not  regular,  and  was  only 
an  expression  of  the  people's  dwice ;  that  a  fair  election  could 
not  then  be  held  without  a  new  census,  a  stringent  election 
law,  impartial  judges,  and  United  States  troops ;  that  the  elec- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  State  government  had  been  as  regu- 
lar as  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  would  allow  ;  and  that 
the  Topeka  constitution  embodied  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  On  the  24th,  Mr.  Washburn  of  Maine,  from  the  same 
committee,  reported  against  Whitefield  and  in  favor  of  Reed- 
er's  claim,  Mr.  Stephens  presenting  a  minority  report.  The 
House,  however^  voted  that  neither  Whitefield  nor  Reeder  were 
entitled  to  seats. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Mr.  Grow  had  reported  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  constitution.  When  it 
came  up,  Mr.  Stephens  of  (Jeorgia  moved  a  substitute  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners,  to  proceed 
to  the  Territory  to  take  a  census,  and  to  apportion  delegates  for 
a  constitutional  convention,  the  delegates  to  be  chosen  on  the 
day  of  the  Presidential  election.  To  this  substitute  Mr.  Dunn 
moved  an  amendment,  to  repeal  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  sub- 
stitute, thus  amended,  was  defeated.  The  bill  was  then 
defeated  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Barclay,  a 
Democratic  member  from  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  reconsidera- 
tion, which,  after  a  stormy  debate,  was  carried ;  the  bill  passed 
by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  ninety-seven,  and  the  free  constitu- 
tion received  the  indorsement  of  the  House. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Grow  had  presented  a  bill  repealing 
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the  acts  of  the  Territorial  Icgishiture.  Mr.  Dunn  immediately 
moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole ;  but  his  motion  was  not 
acted  on  for  more  than  five  months,  when,  on  the  29th  of  July, 
it  was  carried.  He  then  moved  to  substitute  a  bill.  Among 
its  provisions  were  those  suspending  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
releasing  persons  confined  for  political  offences,  and  setting  at 
liberty  all  slaves  remaining  in  the  territory  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  It  also  provided  for  an  election  of  a  legislature  in  No- 
vember, which  legislature  was  forbidden  to  pass  any  ex  post 
facto  law  ;  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  ; 
to  deprive  any  one  of  trial  by  jury  ;  or  to  require  any  one  to 
take  an  oath  "  to  support  any  law  other  than  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  The  substitute  was  adopted,  several 
Republicans  reluctantly  voting  for  it,  and  the  bill  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  It  went  to  the  Senate,  was  referred, 
reported  against  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  had  been  debated  for 
several  weeks,  and  amendments  were  proposed  until  the  last 
days  of  June,  when  it,  with  bills  by  Mr.  Geycr,  Mr.  Clayton, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Toombs,  was  recommitted  to  the  same 
committee.  On  the  SOth,  a  new  bill  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  it  being  substantially  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Toombs.  It  was  debated  during  the  first  and  second  days  of 
July  with  great  earnestness  and  vigor.  The  debates  and  votes 
on  amendments  revealed  anew  the  entire  subsen-icncy  of  that 
body  to  slaveholding  behests.  This  was  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  votes  on  several  amendments  offered  in  the  interests  of 
liberty  by  Trumbull,  Foster,  Seward^  Clayton,  and  Wilson. 

The  closing  debate  on  the  bill  and  its  amendments,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  lasted  twenty  hours.  The  free  State  members  felt, 
or  at  least  feared,  unless  the  bill  could  be  defeated,  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Kansas,  if  not  completely  overthrown, 
was  put  in  great  peril.  Letters,  too,  and  despatches  were  con- 
stantly arriving  from  the  Territory,  sent  by  its  leading  men, 
many  of  whom  were  under  arrest  and  held  as  stuto  prisoners, 
expressing  the  apprehension  that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  bill  could  be  prevented,  General  Deitzler  expressing 
the  belief  that,  if  the  Toombs  bill  was  passed,  freedom  would 
be  "  entombed  in  Kansas."  Mr.  Wade  objected  tp  its  passage, 
because  the  whole  power  of  organizing  that  Territory  was  to  bo 
in  the  hands  of  five  commissioners,  and  he  would  not  consent 
to  place  "  liberty  under  the  guardianship  "  of  the  present  execu- 
tive, for  that  would  make  "  Kansas  a  slave  State  without  a 
struggle."  He  said  he  was  amazed  at  the  facility  with  which 
some  men  followed  "  in  the  wake  of  slavery.'\  He  arraigned 
Mr.  Pugh,  his  colleague,  who  had,  he  said,  turned  his  back 
upon  three  fourths  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio ;  who  "  has  never 
breathed  here  the  name  of  liberty;  whose  tongue  has  been 
employed,  since  he  has  had  a  seat  on  this  floor,  m  nothing  but 
the  advocacy  of  abject  slavery."  Mr.  Trumbull,  too,  said  the 
bill  was  not  a  "  fair  proposition,"  and  could  not  be  made  so 
until  the  parties  affected  by  it  were  placed  upon  "  an  equal  foot- 
ing" ;  that  there  could  be  no  fair  election  so  long  as  free  State 
men  were  hunted  down  and  liable  to  constant  arrests  on 
"  sham  process  "  in  the  hands  of  "  sham  officers."  Mr.  Wil- 
son said  he  believed  that  the  passage  of  that  bill  would  crown 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  3Dth  of  March,  and  the  bor- 
der-ruffian legislation.  "  Kansas,"  he  said,  "  was  conquered, 
prostrate,  powerless."  The  people  were  overawed ;  their  presses 
had  been  destroyed  ;  many  of  their  leaders  were  in  exile,  or 
were  held  and  guarded  by  United  States  soldiers  inidcr  charges 
of  treason.  Lawless  bands  were  driving  out  and  turning  back 
peaceable  emigrants.  "  And  now  you  come,"  he  said,  "  with 
your  bill  to  consummate  the  work.  The  friends  of  free  Kansas 
cannot,  will  not,  join  with  you  in  this  act  of  crowning  infamy." 
He  said  that  the  President  had  given  to  Kansas  the  vile  tools 
of  tyranny,  the  fit  associates  of  border  mffians,  who  had  been 
the  agents  for  persecuting  free  State  men,  and  in  making  Kan- 
sas a  slave  State.  The  President  had  been  the  willing  agent 
and  the  obedient  tool  of  slavery,  and  had  stood  before  the 
Cincinnati  convention  with  "  the  lurid  light  of  the  sacked  and 
burning  dwellings  of  Kansas  flashing  upon  his  brow " ;  but 
they  had  averted  their  faces  from  him,  and  had  not  dared  to 
renominate  him. 
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Mr.  Seward  compressed  into  a  single  and  poregnant  paragraph 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  people  of  Kansas  and  the  violent 
.and  unwarrantable  methods  by  which  it  had  been  accomplished. 
"The  President,  he  said,  had  "  perpetrated  a  coup  dTAat,^^  by 
which  the  constitution  given  to  them  by  Congress  had  been 
^^  absolutely  perverted  " ;  giving  him  absolute  power,  in  the 
name  and  the  form  of  '^  spurious  "  authorities,  and  by  which 
•slavery  is  practically  established  there  already  "by  force," 
while  "  a  portion  of  the  people  are  slain  and  a  larger  portion 
have  been  expelled  from  the  Territory,"  or  "  imprisoned  within 
it  on  the  charge  of  pretended  crimes."  An  election,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  declared  to  be  "  parallel,  almost  to  the 
point  of  coincidence,  with  those  which  attended  the  election 
by  which  the  Republicans  of  France  invested  Louis  Napoleon 
with  the  powers  of  an  absolute  despotism.'* 

But  these  words  of  the  Republican  Senators  expressed  the 
views  of  but  a  small  minority  of  that  body.  Their  opponents 
were  assured  and  confident,  and  by  voice  and  vote  sustained 
the  policy  of  the  slave  propagandists.  Mr.  Toombs  looked,  he 
«aid,  with  contempt  upon  the  claim  of  Republican  Senators  to 
be  the  rightful  exponents-  of  the  people  of  the  North.  He 
had  heard  their  "  shrieks  "  before,  and  their  appeals  would  not 
be  listened  to,  and  they  and  their  autliors  would  be  despised. 
"  The  folly  and  baseness,"  he  said,  "  of  their  appeals,  were 
every  day  apparent.  If  two  men  fight  in  Kansas  over  a  squat- 
ter's claim,  and  one  is  killed,  it  is  forthwith  heralded  over  the 
country  as  a  Southern  aggression.  If  a  foul-mouthed  Senator 
gets  a  caning  for  an  insulting  and  vulgar  speech,  tliis  is  the 
last  extremity  of  Southern  aggression."  Mr.  Pugh  thanked 
God  that  '^  the  tide  of  fanaticism  was  ebbing  away,"  and  be 
appealed  to  the  people  of  Ohio  against  the  resolutions  of  tiieir 
legislature.  Mr.  Reid  of  North  Carolina  wanted  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  Union  could  not  last  if  the  people  of  the 
North  should  adopt  the  views  entertained  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  those  who 
co-operated  with  them.  Even  Mr.  Crittenden  deprecated  the 
rejection  of  the  proposed  constitution ;  for  though,  he  said, 
there  might  have  been  defects  in  Kansas  leigislation,  it  was 
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1)etter  than  no  laws.  "  When  your  patient,"  he  said,  "  is  in 
extremities,  you  apply  this  fatal  remedy  of  anarchy."  Mr. 
Clayton,  though  characterizing  some  of  the  laws  of  this  illegal 
legislation  as  *'  most  unjust  and  oppressive,"  counselled  sub- 
•Xttission,  even  though,  he  said,  "they  should  proTc  by  thou- 
sands of  witnesses  that  the  legislature  was  elected  exclusively 
by  Missourians,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  inhabitant  of 
Kansas  at  the  election."  Such  counsel  from  such  a  man  be- 
tokened a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  the  sad  demoraliza- 
tion of  that  dark  hour.  After  this  prolonged  debate,  the  bill 
■was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  twelve,  in  the  language 
of  a  Senator,  "  three  or  four  hours  after  sunrise." 

The  friends  in  the  House,  having  failed  in  everything 
else,  sought  to  secure  their  purpose,  or,  rather,  to  avert  the 
threatened  disaster,  by  attaching  to  the  army  bill  a  proviso 
forbidding  tlie  employment  of  United  States  troops  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Territorial  laws.  It  provided  that,  until 
Congress  shall  have  passed  on  the  "  validity  "  of  the  enacting 
"body  and  of  the  laws  of  its  enactment,  the  President  shall 
preserve  the  peace,  and  "  protect  persons  and  property  "  on 
the  national  highways  from  "  unlawful  searches  and  seizures." 
It  required,  too,  the  President  to  disarm  the  organized  militia 
of  the  Territory,  to  recall  all  arms  distributed  therein,  and 
to  prevent  armed  men  from  going  to  "  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment and  resistance  of  real  or  pretended  laws.''  The  Senate 
lejected  the  amendments.  But  the  House  firmly  adhered  to 
its  position.  Committees  of  conference  were  appointed,  but 
they  failed  to  agree.  The  army  bill  was  lost,  and  Congress 
adjourned  without  passing  that  important  measure. 

The  President  immediately  called  a  special  session  to  meet 
on  the  2l8t  of  August.  On  assembling  Mr.  Campbell  intro- 
duced, from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  self-same 
bill  and  proviso  which  had  passed  the  House  at  the  previous 
session.  Mr.  Stephens  ofifercd  a  substitute,  leaving  out  the 
proviso.  The  House  being  brought  to  a  direct  vote,  the  bill 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-three  to  eighty -five.  In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Hunter  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the 
"obnoxious  "  proviso.    The  motion  was  put  without  debate,  and 
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carried  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  seven,  and  the  bill,  thoB 
amended,  was  carried  by  the  same  vote. 

Mr.  Weller  of  California,  though  a  Democrat  and  violently 
partisan  in  his  feelings,  introduced  a  bill,  the  purport  of 
wliich,  in  liis  own  language,  was  to  "  wipe  out "  those  laws  so 
infamous  in  their  character  that  he  "  would  not  have  them 
stand  on  the  statute-book  of  any  of  the  Territories  of  this 
Union,"  violating  "  not  only  the  organic  law,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  Though  coupling  the  existence  of 
such  laws  with  what  he  stigmatized  as  "  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  New  England  aid  societies,"  he  spoke  of  them  as 
"  infamous,"  and  "  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity." 
Alluding  to  the  law  that  forbade  free  discussion  of  the  very 
question  at  issue,  he  spoke  of  it  as  ^^  the  most  atrocious  act 
that  ever  found  its  way  on  to  the  statute-books  of  a  free  people." 

This  bill  introduced,  he  admitted,  on  his  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility, was  not  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party ;  but  its  discussion  was  particularly  noteworthy, 
because  of  the  admissions  made  by  its  mover  and  others,  and 
because  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Democratic  members 
and  leaders.  Mr.  Weller  expressed  his  great  regret  that  he  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  political  friends,  and  he  united 
with  them  in  laying  the  bill  on  the  tt^ble. 

On  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  mes- 
sage from  the  House  announcing  its  adherence  to  its  vote,  an 
earnest  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Clayton,  in  which  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  atrocious  laws.  Mr.  Clayton,  though 
representing  a  slavcholding  State,  denounced  them  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  as  "  unjust,  iniquitous,  oppressive,  and  infamous." 
Of  the  law  forbidding  free  discussion  he  said,  it  is  ^^  an  act 
as  egregiously  tyrannical  as  ever  was  attempted  by  any  of  the 
Stuarts,  Tudors,  or  Plantagenets,  of  England ;  and  yet,"  he 
added,  ^^  this  Senate  persists  in  declaring  that  we  are  not  to 
repeal  that." 

But  the  Senate  remained  inflexible,  and  allowed  no  consid- 
erations of  philanthropy,  patriotism,  or  even  of  party  necessi- 
ties, to  interfere  with  what  had  become  so  completely  absolute 
and  controlling,  —  the  demands  of  slavery.     Anew  did  the 
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majority  afford  examples  of  the  vauut  that  ^^  the  South  has  no 
traitors."  Administratiou  leaders  themselves  were  willing  to 
imperil  the  government  and  cripple  its  operations  by  withhold- 
ing needful  appropriations  rather  than  resist  the  demand  of 
the  Slave  Power  to  support  the  border-i-uffian  policy  of  Kansas. 
If  the  dead  lock  was  to  be  broken,  others  must  yield,  and  other 
interests  must  give  way.  Nor  was  it  doubtful,  perhaps,  from 
the  first,  which  section  would  furnish  the  recreant  ones.  The 
House  yielded,  reversed  its  action,  and  thus  closed  this  unpre- 
cedented contest  by  concurring  in  the  Senate  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  one  to  ninety-eight. 

The  nearly  equal  division  of  parties  in  the  House,  and  the 
large  preponderance  of  proslavery  strength  in  the  Senate,  had 
prevented  any  legislation,  the  action  of  the  House  being  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  while  the  proslavery  measures,  passed 
by  the  latter,  failed  of  receiving  the  support  of  the  former. 
The  friends  of  free  Kansas  had  been  earnest,  vigilant,  and 
brave,  but  all  they  could  achieve  was  in  the  form  of  reports  of 
committees,  the  introduction  of  measures,  and  earnest  debates. 
The  conflict,  bitter  and  sanguinary,  still  raged  in  the  Territory. 
There  outrage  and  robbery,  arson  and  murder,  held  high  car- 
nival, and  the  resistance  and  courage  they  provoked  revealed 
and  illustrated  the  earnestness  of  purpose  that  animated  and 
impelled  the  free  State  settlers.  This  stern  strife,  while  it 
afforded  signal  examples  of  the  audacity  of  crime  and  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery,  exhibited  also  rare  illustrations  of  devotion, 
endurance,  and  the  martyr  spirit  of  liberty. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CONVENTIONS  AND   ELECTION  OF  1856. 

Convention  of  AmericAn  party.  —  Prerious  meeting  of  National  CoandL  —  The 
disturbing  qneation.  —  Killinger's  resolution.  —  Antislavery  speeches.  —  Fill- 
more nominated.  —  Seceders*  convention.  —  Banks  nominated.  —  Republicsn 
convention  at  Pittsburg.  —  Francis  P.  Blair.  —  Speeches  of  Greeley,  Lovejoy, 
and  Giddings.  —  Address.  —  Speeches.  —  Letter  of  Casaius  M.  Clay.  —  Nom- 
insting  convention.  —Speeches  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Caleb  B.  Smith.  —Plat- 
form. —  Nomination  of  Fremont  and  Dayton.  —  Letters  and  debate  on  the 
North  Americans.  —  Democratic  convention.  —  Buchanan  nominated.  —  Plat- 
form. —  Whig  convention.  —  Indorses  American  candidates.  —  Nomination  oC 
Stockton  and  Raynor.  —  Buchanan's  and  Fillmore's  letters  of  acoepUnce.  — 
Excited  canvass.  —  Conflict  of  princi|>le8.—  Circular  of  Governor  Wise  to 
Southern  governors.  —  Responftes.  —  Meeting  at  Raleigh.  —  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society.  —  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  —  Results  of  the  election. 

The  convention  of  the  American  party  met  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1856.  Three  dajrs  previously,  tiie 
National  Council  had  met  in  tlie  same  city.  It  was  composed 
mostly  of  the  same  gentlemen  who  were  to  constitute  the 
nominating  convention.  During  these  three  days,  slavery  was 
the  exciting  topic  of  debate.  The  antislavery  members  pressed 
the  adoption. of  resolutions  in  harmony  with  their  principles; 
but  the  conservatives  resisted  successfully  the  introduction 
into  the  platform  of  anything  to  commit  the  Order  to  tbe 
principles  or  purposes  of  emancipation. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  which  was  called  to 
order  by  William  G.  Brownlow  of  Tennessee,  an  organization 
was  effected  by  the  choice  of  Ephraim  Marsh  of  New  Jersey 
for  president.  The  disturbing  question  immediately  revealed 
its  presence.  A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Killinger 
of  Pennsylvania,  protesting  against  the  assumed  authority  of 
the  National  Council  ^^  to  prescribe  a  platform  of  principles  for 
this  nominating  convention,"  and  asserting  that  "  we  will 
nominate,  for  President  or  Vice-President,  no  man  who  is  not 
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in  favor  of  interdicting  tlie  introduction  of  slavery  into  terri- 
tory north  of  SG""  SV  by  congressional  action.  An  angryj 
debate  ensued,  in  wliich  Mr.  Coffey  of  Pennsylvania  spoke 
eloquently  for  the  antislavery  members.  "  We  are  Ameri- 
cans/' be  said,  ^^  and  we  will  fight  for  our  principles,  but  we 
will  not  stand  on  a  platform  which  ignores  our  position  upon 
the  vital  question  of  the  day " ;  and  he  warned  Southern 
members  and  Northern  doughfaces  tliajt  their  course  would 
"  result  in  overwhelming  and  disgraceful  defeat."  But  the  reso- 
hition  was  laid  upon  the  table.  On  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
vote  for  candidates  an  exciting  debate  arose,  but  it  was  carried. 
Mr.  Perkins  of  Connecticut  denounced  the  course  of  the  ma- 
jority. "There  are,''  he  said,  "two  great  questions  before 
the  American  people  "  :  the  one,  "  of  reform  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  —  and  that  we  are  agreed  in"  ;  tlie  other,  "What 
shall  be  done  about  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  Kansas  ?  " 
Ho  invited  the  delegates  from  Connecticut,  and  all  who  agreed 
with  him,  to  retire  from  the  convention,  and  about  fifty  re- 
sponded to  his  invitation. 

Upon  a  formal  ballot  for  the  nomination,  Millard  Fillmore 
received  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  votes,  and  he  was  de- 
clared the  candidate.  Andrew  J.  Donclson,  adopted  son  of 
President  Jackson,  received  the  nomination  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  antislavery  delegates  then  issued  an  address  to 
**  The  American  Party  of  the  Union " ;  and  a  protest  was 
signed  by  those  who  supported  George  Law  and  Sam  Houston. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  1855,  a  call,  signed  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  Republican  State  committees  of  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Vermont ;  and  Wisconsin,  was  issued 
for  an  informal  convention  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  national  organization 
and  of  making  provision  for  a  nominating  convention  to  select 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The  convention 
met  in  obedience  to  this  invitation,  was  called  to  order  by 
Lawrence  Brainard  of  Vermont ;  and  John  A.  King,  son  of 
Bufus  King,  subsequently  governor  of  New  York,  was  made 
temporary  chairman.  The  venerable  Francis  P.  Blair  was 
elected  president.     On  takuig  the  chair,  he  read  an  clabo- 
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rate  paper  setting  forth  with  precision  and  power  the  views 
entertained  by  the  Republicans  of  the  border  States.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Giddings,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy. 
Mr.  Greeley  counselled  caution,  conciliation,  and  an  earnest 
effort  to  secure  recruits  from  both  the  South  and  the  American 
party.  Mr.  Giddings  deprecated  half-hearted  counsels  and 
measures,  and  urged  the  convention  to  adopt  an  independent 
policy.  Mr.  Lovejoy  made  an  uncompromising  speech.  The 
committee  on  organization  reported  that  there  should  be 
a  national  executive  committee ;  that  a  national  convention 
should  be  held  on  the  17th  of  June  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President;  and  that  the 
Republicans  of  each  State  should  form  a  State  organization. 
Mr.  Mann  of  New  York,  from  the  committee  on  an  address, 
presented  a  paper  of  great  length,  which  closed  with  three 
resolutions.  The  first  demanded,  and  pledged  the  party  to 
labor  for,  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  allowed  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  territory  once  consecrated  to  freedom,  and  de- 
clared its  purpose  to  resist  by  all  constitutional  means  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States ;  the  second  pledged  Republicans  to  support,  by  every 
lawful  means,  our  brethren  in  Kansas  in  their  constitutional 
and  manly  resistance  to  the  usurped  authority  of  their  "lawless 
invaders,"  and  to  use  their  political  power  in  favor  of  "  the 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State  " ; 
the  third  expressed  the  belief  that  the  continuance  of  tlie 
national  administration  was  "  identified  with  the  progress  of 
the  Slave  Power  to  national  supremacy,"  and  averred  it  to  be 
a  "  leading  purpose  "  of  the  new  party  "  to  oppose  and  over- 
throw it." 

During  the  convention,  earnest,  eloquent*  and  hopeful 
speeches  were  made  by  Preston  King  of  New  York,  John  C. 
Vaughan  and  Charles  Remelin  of  Ohio,  and  George  W.  Julian 
of  Indiana.  James  W.  Stone  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
most  effective  workers  and  organizers  of  that  State,  reminded 
the  convention  that  the  American  party  had  succeeded  in  that 
commonwealth  because  it  avowed  itself  to  bo  the  most  anti- 
slavery  party  of  the  State ;  and  he  pointed  "  to  the  personal 
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liberty  law,  passed  by  an  American  legislature,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Henry  Wilson,  as  evidence  of  that  fact." 

A  letter  was  also  received  from  Cassius  M.  Clay.  It  was  an 
impassioned  utterance,  and  presented  from  a  Southern  stand- 
point, with  the  authority  of  personal  knowledge,  and  in  lan- 
guage singularly  forcible  and  felicitous,  his  convictions  of 
what  the  Slave  Power  had  accomplished,  what  its  ultimate 
purposes  were,  and  the  grounds  of  fear  that  it  might  succeed. 
Tracing  its  aggressions  and  its  advance  towards  nationalizing 
slavery,"  he  said :  ''  The  oligarchy  of  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand slaveholders  no  longer  conceal  their  purposes,  or  deny 
their  assumptions.  Not  only  the  blacks,  but  the  whites,  of  the 
South  have  lost  their  liberties.  Nominally  free,  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  third  estate  in  the  slave  States.  They 
have  no  social  equality,  no  political  force,  no  moral  influence. 
Steeped  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  the  privileged  class  neither 

respect  their  opinions  nor  regard  their  power The 

reign  of  terror  has  done  its  dread  work ;  from  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  stump  there  comes  no  word  of  remonstrance. 
The  horrors  of  mob  law  have  crushed  out  the  spirit  of  the 
once  gallant  yeomanry  of  the  South.  Despair  has  seized  upon 
their  brave  hearts ;  weeping,  bleeding,  dying,  we  sink  down 
into  our  voiceless  woe.*' 

The  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  party  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June.  It  was  called  to 
order  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan  of  New  York ;  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes ;  and  Henry  S.  Lane  was  chosen 
president.  In  his  address,  the  latter  spoke  of  the  anniversary 
of  Bunker  Hill  as  a  fitting  time  "  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 
our  history,  the  regeneration  and  independence  of  the  North.'* 
A  follower  of  Henry  Clay,  he  was  yet  impelled  by  the  Nebraska 
swindle  to  sacrifice  party  predilections,  and  his  "  love  for  old 
ties  was  laid  beside  the  Kentucky  patriot  in  the  grave.*'  Mr. 
Wilson  counselled  "  the  same  lofty  self-sacrifice  and  patriot- 
ism,*' to  "  lay  a  foundation  for  the  union  of  all  parties  to 
save  the  Republic.*'  He  called  upon  the  Whigs  to  remember 
the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  their  great  leader ;  upon  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  to  "  come  and  make  a  true 
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Democratic  party  '* ;  upon  "  the  Americans,  who  profess  exalted 
patriotism,"  to  '^  unite  with  us  and  save  the  first  principles  of 
American  liberty." 

Caleb  B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  responding  to  the  calls  of  the 
convention,  affirmed  tliat  slavery  had  ever  been  aggressive  and 
had  swallowed  up  every  party  in  the  Soutli  or  brought  it  into 
subjection.  The  aim  of  the  Republican  party,  he  said,  was  more 
national  than  any  party  since  the  days  of  Washington,  and  it 
was  for  that  party  to  '^  assert  and  maintain  the  nationality 
of  freedom,  and  extend  libeity  wherever  tlie  flag  of  our  coun- 
try waves."  Mr.  Lovejoy  of  Illinois  said :  "  It  is  not  tiie 
destiny  of  America  to  go  filibustering  over  the  continent  con- 
quering new  territory  to  plant  slavery  in ;  but  it  is  her  mission 
to  maintain  and  illustrate  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence."  Charles  Francis  Adams  urged 
unity  and  harmony  of  action.  He  asked  members  to  con- 
sider that  '^  the  enemy  was  listening  and  working." 

Mr.  Wihnot  presented  a  platform  of  principles,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention.  After  reciting  the  causes  wiiich 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  new  party  and  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  organization,  and  reasserting  the  self-evident 
truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence  and  the  duty  of 
government  to  maintain  them,  it  denied  that  Congress,  or  any 
other  body,  had  any  power  to  "  give  legal  existence  to  slavery 
in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States."  It  asserted  the  "  sov- 
ereign power  "  of  Congress  over  the  Territories,  and  its  right 
and  duty  "  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  those  twin  relics  of 
barbarism,  Polygamy  and  Slavery."  It  spoke  of  tho  Ostend 
circular  as  embodying  tho  highwayman's  plea  that  "  might 
makes  right,"  and  as  "  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  American 
diplomacy."  Referring  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Constitution  was 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  domestic  tranquillity,  it 
recited  the  outrages  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  settlers 
of  Kansas,  and  declared  that,  ^^  for  this  high  crime  against  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  Humanity,  wo  arraign  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  President,  his  advisers  and  agents,  before 
the  country  and  before  the  world." 

Upon  the  first  ballot  for  candidate  for  tho  Presidency, 
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John  C.  Fremont  received  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  votes 
and  Judge  McLean  one  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Mr.  Fremont 
was  then  unanimously  made  the  candidate.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, William  L.  Dayton,  receiving  much  the  larger  number  of 
votes,  was  unanimously  selected.  Among  the  votes  were  one 
hundred  and  ten  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  scceders  from  the  American  convention  had  met  on  the 
12th  in  New  York.  After  organization  by  the  choice  of  Rob- 
ert Conrad  of  Pennsylvania  as  presiding  officer,  the  first  day 
was  spent  in  speeches,  of  which  it  was  said  that  "  the  speak- 
ers seemed  to  be  concurrent  on  the  subject  of  uniting  all  the 
Northern  elements  of  opposition  to  slavery,  without,  however, 
impairing  the  organization  of  the  American  party."  A  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Executive  Committee,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all 
opposed  to  the  proslavery  principles  of  the  dominant  parties 
in  an  effort  to  choose  a  President  opposed  to  such  a  policy,  ex- 
pressing, too,  the  belief  that  it  could  be  effected,  but  only  as 
"  all  who  agree  in  sentiment  can  be  brought  to  act  for  a  com- 
mon object."  The  paper  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  State.  On  the  fourth  day,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  of 
Massachusetts  and  William  F.  Jolmson  of  Pennsylvania  were 
put  in  nomination  for  President  and  Vice-President.  In  one 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  was  a  declaration  for  "  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free  territory,  and  free  Kan- 
gas."  A  committee  was  chosen  to  confer  with  the  Republican 
committee  and  General  Banks,  of  which  George  Law  was: 
chairman. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Law  to  Mr.  Morgan,  in  reply  to  the  invita- 
tion extended  by  the  latter,  coming  up  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention, Mr.  Littlejohn  of  New  York  moved  its  reference  to  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  State ;  but,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Giddings,  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  After  the  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Giddings  said  that,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  others,  he 
moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table.  In  the  debate  on  that  motion  Mr. 
Littlejohn,  Hoar  and  Eliot  of  Massachusetts,  and  ex-Governor 
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Cleveland  of  Connecticut,  expressed  the  belief  that  these  men 
were  "  sincere  lovers  of  freedom/*  and  advocated  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  motion  and  the  reception  of  the  letter.  Dr. 
Oazzam  of  western  Pennsylvania  said  that  the  Americana  of 
his  State  bad  adopted  an  open  organization,  and  were  sincere 
Republicans.  Mr.  Root  of  Ohio  then  moved  the  reconsider^ 
ation  of  the  vote,  and  the  letter  was  referred  to  the  conmiittee 
on  the  platform. 

Congratulatory  speeches  were  made  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
John  P.  Hale,  though  not  a  member,  was  invited  to  address 
the  convention.  He  reminded  its  members  that  they  had  not 
assembled  to  say  whether  or  not  the  Union  should  be  preserved, 
but  to  say  whether  or  not  it  should  be  ^^  a  blessing  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  a  scorn  and  a  hissing  the  world  over."  Referring  to 
the  scenes  transpiring  in  Kansas,  he  said  :  ^^  We  are  living  in 
the  harvest-time  of  a  proslavery  Democracy.  They  have  sown 
their  seeds ;  they  have  germinated,  budded,  blossomed,  borne 
fruit ;  and  now  the  historian  is  writing  its  history  in  the  blood 
of  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  plains  of  Kansas.'* 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  they  ^^had  formed  a  platform  that 
embraced  freedom,  humanity,  and  Christianity,"  —  a  **pure 
Christian  democracy."  "  This,"  ho  said,  "  is  the  moment  of 
revolution,  —  a  revolution  of  liberty,  humanity,  and  Christian- 
ity, —  and  it  is  your  duty,  each  and  all  of  you,  to  labor  and  to 
hope  on,  until  we  establish  the  principles  embodied  in  this  plat- 
form in  the  government  of  the  country."  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy 
spoke  for  Kansas,  and  for  the  men  in  the  Territory  who,  he 
said,  would  not  be  slaves,  for  they  had  not  the  marks  of  s^^ 
vitude  ''  written  on  their  backs  or  inscribed  on  their  foreheads. 
They  have  come  here  from  their  desolate  homes  with  drooping 
heads  and  trembling  hands,  but  they  are  now  inspired  with 
hope,  for  they  find  friends  ready  to  aid  them." 

Tlie  convention  of  the  Democratic  party,  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  met  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  June.  General  John  Ward  of  Georgia 
was  chosen  president.  There  were  marked  differences  id 
opinion  on  both  the  platform  and  candidate,  the  former  not 
being  accepted  until  the  third  day,  and  the  latter  selected  only 
on  the  sevftntw»r*^^  bo^lni 
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The  candidates  before  the  convention  were  Buchanan, 
Pierce,  and  Douglas.  But  the  latter  two  had  been  so  com- 
plicated with  the  exciting  and  pregnant  questions  which  were 
distracting  the  country  that  it  was  impossible  for  either  to 
command  the  requisite  vote,  and  James  Buchanan,  who  had 
been  out  of  the  country  as  minister  to  England,  during  the 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
was  taken  up,  as,  on  that  account,  less  obnoxious  to  the  coun- 
try. On  the  sixteenth  vote,  Mr.  Buchanan  received  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  of  the  two  hundred  and  nhiety-five  votes 
cast,  and  Mr.  Douglas  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
the  highest  number  he  received  during  the  several  ballotings. 
On  the  next  ballot,  the  former  received  the  unanimous  vote, 
and  was  declared  the  candidate  of  the  party.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge was  chosen  candidate  for  Vice-President,  on  the  second 
ballot,  by  a  like  unanimous  vote. 

In  its  platform  of  principles  it  adopted  the  "  Baltimore  re- 
solves of  1852 "  ;  reiterated,  "  with  renewed  energy  of  pur- 
pose, the  well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions 
upon  the  sectional  issue  of  domestic  slavery " ;  reaffirmed 
•*  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws  establishing  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,"  and  the  compromises  of 
1850,  "  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1852,  and 
rightly  applied  to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  in  1854  "  ; 
and  recognized  "  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  the  Territories, 
including  Kansas-Nebraska,  to  form  a  constitution  with  or  with- 
out domestic  slavery,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  States."  With  popular 
sovereignty  upon  its  lips,  and  expressly  denying  the  right  of  in- 
terference by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories,  it  limited, 
by  implication  at  least,  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories 
to  regulate  slavery,  by  the  condition  that  they  must  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  form  a  State.  The  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  its  resolutions  was  that  the 
power  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  over  slavery  was  in  abey- 
ance while  in  its  Territorial  condition.  "  Alas  for  short-lived 
territorial  sovereignty ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamlin  in  the  Senate 
a  few  days  afterward ;  ^^  it  came  to  its  death  in  the  house  of 
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its  friends  ;  it  was  buried  by  the  same  hands  that  had  given  it 
baptism." 

The  abasement  of  the  Whig  national  convention  in  1852, 
and  the  action  of  the  Southern  Whigs  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  had  demoralized,  disrupted,  and 
disbanded  that  party.  A  few,  however,  still  claimed  the  name, 
and  sought  to  reorganize  its  thinned  and  broken  ranks.  They 
met  in  national  convention  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  afterward 
Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  presided,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ticket  of  Fillmore  and  Donelson  was  indon^ed.  In  the 
discussions  of  the  meeting,  they  referred  to  the  disordered 
condition  of  things,  and  ^^  the  civil  war "  in  Kansas,  and 
traced  them  "  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  duty  by  the  present 
national  administration."  Proclaiming  their  opposition  to  sec- 
tional parties,  they  declared  that  the  agitation  convulsing  the 
nation  must  be  arrested,  "  if  we  would  preserve  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Union  from  dismemberment,  and  the  name  of 
America  from  being  blotted  out  from  the  family  of  civilized 
nations."  They  expressed  unbounded  confidence  in  Mr.  Fill- 
more, for  "  his  inflexibility  in  executing  the  laws."  Declaring 
that  "  civil  war  is  raging,  and  that  the  Union  is  in  peril,"  they 
professed  to  regard  his  restoration  to  the  Presidency  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  restoring  peace.  A  portion  of 
the  Americans,  too,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  their 
convention,  put  in  nomination  a  separate  ticket,  and  selected 
as  their  candidates  Commodore  Stockton  of  New  Jersey  and 
Kenneth  Raynor  of  North  Carolina. 

Such  were  the  nominating  conventions  of  1856.  Unprece- 
dented in  number,  and  held  under  the  deepest  excitement,  they 
took  color  and  character  from  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs, 
and  from  the  division  and  disintegrating  process  which  the 
slavery  question  was  producing  all  over  the  land.  But,  while 
this  element  of  discord  and  division  was  thus  marked,  there 
wore  developing  new  elements,  resulting  in  new  affinities  and 
new  tendencies  to  cohesion,  which  reduced  the  five  tickets  to 
three,  and  the  contest  was  practically  between  Fremont,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Fillmore.     Banks  and  Johnson  declining,  those 
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who  put  them  in  nomination  voted  for  Fremont  and  Dayton. 
Stockton  and  Raynor  being  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  their 
friends  generally  transferred  their  support  to  Fillmore  and 
Donelson. 

Mr.  Buchanan  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  letter  fully  in- 
dorsing the  Democratic  platform,  indeed  almost  sinking  his 
personality  in  becoming  its  representative  and  embodiment. 
In  a  conversation  with  Albert  6.  Brown,  a  Mississippi  Senator, 
a  few  days  after  the  convention,  he  so  fully  indorsed  the 
Southern  side  of  the  questions  at  issue  as  to  extort  from  that 
Senator  the  remark  that  he  was  "  as  worthy  of  Southern  confi- 
dence and  Southern  votes  as  ever  Mr.  Calhoun  was."  Mr.  Fill- 
more was  in  Europe  when  his  nomination  was  made.  He  soon 
afterward  returned,  and,  in  a  speech  at  Albany,  took  intensely 
Southern,  not  to  say  revolutionary,  groimd.  He  predicted  the 
most  serious  consequencea,  should  the  Republicans  succeed, 
and  he  justified  the  South  in  regarding  such  success  as  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  violence.  "  If  this  sectional  party  succeeds," 
he  said,  ^^  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  this  beautiful 
fabric,  reared  by  our  forefathers,  cemented  by  their  blood,  and 
bequeathed  to  us  as  a  priceless  inheritance." 

A  canvass  inaugurated  by  such  a  preparation,  by  such  scenes 
of  violence  and  blood  in  Kansas  and  on  the  Senate  floor,  by 
such  utterances  of  party  platforms  and  party  candidates,  and 
by  such  sectional  demonstrations  of  Southern  leaders,  could  not 
but  be  earnest  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  The  Re- 
publicans, not  hampered  by  a  Southern  wing  with  its  prescrip- 
tion and  proscription,  and  "  running  without  weights,"  sought 
freedom  for  others  all  the  more  heartily  because  they  had  be- 
come free  themselves.  As  never  before  it  was  a  conflict  of 
principles,  not  of  political  economy  and  commercial  greed 
alone,  but  in  the  higher  range  of  morals  and  religious  obliga- 
tion. For  questions  of  tariffs,  banks,  internal  improvements, 
and  the  like,  were  substituted  those  of  philanthropy,  true 
patriotism,  and  a  wise  statesmanship ;  of  human  rights  and  the 
higher  law.  Never  had  the  nation  been  taken  up  to  so  high  a 
plane  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action ;  never  had  it  been  con- 
fronted with  questions  of  such  pregnant  uiterest  and  importance. 
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As  never  before  had  such  use  been  made  of  weapons  drawn 
from  the  armory  above,  so  never  had  the  pulpit  and  the  religious 
and  reformatory  press  lent  such  aid  in  a  political  struggle. 

There  were,  too,  other  subsidiary  influences  that  helped  to 
swell  the  volume  of  Republican  thought  and  feeling.  Among 
them  were  the  inflexible  purposes  and  persistent  labors  of  the 
American  Antislavery  Society  and  its  affiliated  associations. 
Though  their  members  cast  no  votes,  and  they  discarded  all 
political  action,  they  contributed  to  the  result  aimed  at  by  the 
new  party  of  freedom.  By  orators  and  presses,  meetings  and 
conventions,  they  made  constant  warfare  on  the  slave-system, 
and  kept  before  the  people  the  woes  of  the  slave  and  the  mach- 
inations of  the  Slave  Power.  During  what  might  bo  termed 
the  terrible  "  seven  years'  war,*'  beginning  with  the  compro- 
mises of  1850,  including  the  abject  surrender  of.  the  great 
parties  in  1852,  the  merciless  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation  of  1854,  tlie  as- 
sault on  Mr.  Sumner  and  the  border-ruffian  policy  in  Kansas 
in  1856,  they  denounced,  with  unsparing  words,  this  systematic 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  man  and  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 
Their  independence  of  sect  or  party  contributed  to  this  result. 
Absolved  from  all  responsibility  for  either,  they  analyzed,  per- 
haps, more  closely,  and  described  more  faithfully,  the  evil  tiiey 
so  fiercely  condemned  and  so  fearlessly  exposed. 

But  many  who  were  convinced  by  their  arguments  against 
slavery  could  not  adopt  their  proposed  measures  for  its  re- 
moval. Their  diagnosis  of  the  disease  they  were  forced  to 
admit,  but  they  were  not  persuaded  to  accept  the  remedy  pre- 
scribed. But,  while  their  own  numbers  were  not  increasing, 
perhaps  diminishing,  they  were  impregnating  the  North  with 
antislavery  ideas  and  increasing  the  number  who  abhorred 
and  hated  slavery  and  were  in  a  waiting  posture  to  wel- 
come just  such  an  agency  as  the  Republican  party  promised. 
Equally  pronounced  in  its  hostility  to  the  vile  system,  it,  at 
the  same  time,  was  proposing  a  remedy  that  seemed  less 
revolutionary,  more  reformatory,  practical,  promising,  besides 
being  less  in  conflict  with  their  feelings  of  patriotism  for  thd 
country  and  of  reverence  for  the  church. 
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Another  potent  influence  which  doubtless  entered  largely 
into  the  canvass  had  been  the  publication  and  wide-spread 
perusal  of  ^^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  both  a  revelation 
and  a  summons.  It  revealed  what  existed  here,  and,  as  with 
trumpet  blast  from  another  world,  it  called  upon  the  people 
to  repent  and  purge  themselves  from  the  great  iniquity.  I^ 
was  as  if  a  vast  panorama  had  been  suddenly  unrolled,  on 
which  the  gifted  artist  had  portrayed  with  vivid  colors  tho 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  shame,  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  to  which 
slavery  gave  rise,  and  those  of  noble  daring  and  Christian  self^ 
sacrifice,  to  effect  and  aid  escape  therefrom,  and  these  picture 
had  been  burned  into  the  popular  mind  and  heart  by  the  very 
fervor  of  tlie  genius  tliat  inspired  and  wrought  them.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  many  minds,  in  perusing  that  work^ 
had  found  the  needful  preparation  for  the  arguments  and 
appeals  of  Republican  presses  and  speakers  that  were  so  soon 
to  follow,  and  that  many  votes  cast  for  Fremont  were  but  the 
rich  fruitage  of  seed  so  widely  broadcast  by  Ilarrict  Beecher 
Stowo.  Nor  was  its  influence  confined  to  this  country.  It 
crossed  the  seas.  Translated  into  an  almost  incredible  nunn 
ber  of  languages,  and  circulated  in  unprecedented  numbers 
in  every  country,  city,  and  court  of  Europe,  it  excited  like 
abhorrence  of  the  system  it  so  vividly  portrayed,  kindled  sym- 
pathy with  efforts  for  its  extirpation,  and  evoked  hearty  good- 
will and  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  new  party  of  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  which  the  supporters  of 
Buchanan  and  Fillmore  most  frequently  employed  were  thoso 
of  alarm  and  menace.  Tho  most  direful  consequences  wero 
predicted  and  the  most  belUgerent  tlireats  were  fulminated 
everywhere,  designed  and  well  adapted  to  affright  the  timid, 
and  especially  to  disturb  the  moneyed  interests.  Senators 
Slidell  and  Toombs  declared  that,  in  case  of  Fremont's  elec- 
tion, the  Union  would,  and  ought  to  be,  dissolved.  Senator 
Butler  said :  ^^  I  shall  advise  my  legislature  to  go  at  the  tap 
of  the  drum."  Mr.  Keitt  declared  that  ^^  adherence  to  the 
Union  is  treason  to  liberty."  Indeed,  in  every  form  and  with 
frantic  emphasis  did  the  leading  men  and  presses  of  the  South 
utter  threats  like  these. 
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Governor  Wise  was  conspicuous  in  that  canvass  for  his 
zealous  support  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  because  it  main- 
tained, he  contended,  the  rights  of  tlie  South.  At  a  ratifi- 
cation meeting  in  Richmond,  soon  after  the  nomination,  he 
unhesitatingly  declared,  in  a  speech  of  marked  ability,  pur- 
pose, and  boldness,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  ever  been  true  to 
the  interests  of  the  South,  '*•  as  reliable  as  Mr.  Calhoun  him- 
self." Alarmed,  in  view  of  the  possibility,  if  not  probability, 
of  the  election  of  Fremont,  he  sent  a  circular,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  to  the  Democratic  governors  of  the  Southern 
States,  proposing  a  meeting  at  Raleigh  on  the  13th  of  October, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  country.  To 
this  circular  Governor  Bragg  of  North  Carolina  replied,  un- 
der date  of  the  19th.  He  expressed  his  dread  of  a  disastrous 
result  in  the  approaching  Presidential  election,  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  the  meeting,  and  consented  to  bo  present. 
Governor  Adams  of  South  Carolina,  under  date  of  the  23d, 
replied  that  ho  would  cheerfully  meet  the  men  invited  at 
Raleigh,  and  pledged  South  Carolina  to  "  joyously  follow  "  in 
any  measure  that  would  bring  security  to  the  South.  On  tho 
24th,  Governor  Ligon  of  Maryland  wfoto  that  ho  thought  the 
proposed  meeting  premature ;  that  it  would  not  be  attended 
with  beneficial  results ;  and  that  it  would  injuriously  affect 
the  election  of  Buchanan.  Four  days  afterward  he  wrote 
that  such  a  collection  of  governors  of  Southern  States  would 
be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  some  decided  action  in  the  event 
of  a  certain  contingency,  and  would  injure  tho  Democratic 
party  in  Maryland.  Governor  Winslow  of  Alabama  responded 
on  the  26th,  and  stated  that  if  the  meeting  took  place  he  would 
not  be  absent.  On  the  11th  of  October,  he  again  wrote  that 
he  would  second  and  support  any  line  of  policy  that  might  be 
decided  upon.  He\thought,  if  the  governors  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  would  meet,  the  Southern  States  would  adopt 
any  policy  suggested,  if  it  was  only  "  bold  enough  " ;  if  not, 
he  said,  they  had  only  ^'  to  sink  down  in  abject  acquiescence 
until  made  to  move  like  the  terrapin,  with  burning  coals  on 
his  back."  Governor  Broome  of  Florida  wrote,  on  the  7th, 
that  the  objects  of  the  meeting  met  his  hearty  concurrences 
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and  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  meet  "  the  execu- 
tives of  the  Southern  sisterhood  in  conference."  The  people 
of  Florida,  he  thought,  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Southern  States  on  the  Georgia  platform  of  1851.  Under 
date  of  9th  of  October,  Governor  Wickliffe  of  Louisiana,  who 
had  telegraphed  that  he  would  attend  the  meeting,  wrote  that 
subsequent  reflection  had  convinced  him  that  the  proposed 
meeting  would  "  militate  against  the  union  of  the  South."  Ho 
thought  the  meeting  would  bo  considered  as  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  election  of  Buchanan,  and  would  bo  considered  solely 
as  a  Democratic  movement.  Governor  Wickliffe,  as  did  some  of 
the  other  governors,  wrote  that  the  exclusion  of  the  governors 
of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  representing  the  American  party, 
might  be  construed  into  a  declaration  that  they  were  untrue 
to  the  South,  and  would  tend  to  imbitter  them  against  any 
recommendation  that  might  be  made. 

The  governors  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  met  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh.  The  governors  of 
the  other  Southern  States  either  refused  or  were  unable  to 
be  present.  But  no  action  whatever  was  taken.  The  object 
of  this  movement  at  the  time  was  generally  understood  to  be 
either  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union  or  resistance  within  it, 
and,  as  such,  it  tended  to  alarm  timid  and  conservative  men 
at  the  North.  But  Governor  Wise,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
under  date  of  November  5, 1873,  after  declaring  that  he  had 
always  been  "  a  friend  of  the  Union,"  writes  :  "  My  anxious 
desire  and  most  zealous  motive  was  to  do  all  I  could  to  pre- 
vent intestine  war  and  guard  against  disunion ;  and,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  Virginia  in  a  war  which  might  come,  and  which  I  was  sure 
would  come  unless  a  convention  of  all  the  States  could  be 
assembled  to  avert  its  dangers."  Sa}'ing  that  it  was  his  main 
object  "  to  call  a  national  convention  in  the  Union,"  but  that 
".it  had  too  many  enemies  of  the  Union  to  contend  with," 
he  added  :  "  I  shall  die  in  the  conviction  that  if  a  convention 
of  all  the  States  could  have  been  then  held,  that  war  would 
have  been  averted." 

These  threats  and  movements  exerted  no  little  influence 
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on  the  canvass.  Many,  especially  manufacturers,  merchants^ 
and  bankers,  were  prevented  from  voting  the  Republican  ticket, 
though  they  could  not  but  approve  the  doctrines  of  its  plat> 
form,  while  constrained  to  vote  for  candidates  whose  principles 
they  must  condemn.  The  canvass  resulted  in  tlie  election  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  though  he  lacked  more  than  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  votes  of  a  majority,  Mr.  Fremont  receiving 
more  than  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
votes. 

This  Democratic  victory  was  a  severe  blow  to  Republican 
hopes  and  to  all  liberty-loving  men.  Its  lessons  could  neither 
be  gainsaid  nor  ignored,  for  they  were  burned  into  the  hearts 
of  all  who  had  participated  in  this  heated  canvass.  They  saw 
that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  antislavery  agitations  of 
twenty-five  years,  which  had  enlisted  the  ablest  tongues  and 
pens,  and  spread  before  the  people  by  voice  and  press,  by 
pulpit  and  platform,  not  only  the  primal  truths  of  human 
rights,  but  the  grim  and  abhorrent  facts  and  features  of  the 
slave  system ;  notwithstanding  the  high-handed  aggressions  of 
the  Slave  Power,  all  fully  and  even  ostentatiously  indorsed  by 
the  victorious  party,  in  whose  platform  they  had  been  made 
the  prominent  and  commanding  articles  ; — notwithstanding  all 
this,  done  with  purpose  and  without  concealment,  the  peopk, 
with  seeming  deliberation,  had  adopted  it  and  made  it  their 
own.  Though  the  Slave  Power  seemed  more  firmly  seated 
than  ever,  and  more  securely  enthroned  ;  though  the  cries  of 
^'  bleeding  Kansas  "  lingered  in  the  air,  its  soil  was  still  mois- 
tened with  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  slaveholding  hate,  and 
its  skies  were  yet  murky  with  the  smoke  of  burning  and  deso- 
lated homes,  the  people  seemed  willing  to  make  public  record 
of  their  subserviency,  stronger  the  chains  of  the  slave,  and 
more  hideous  their  own  ignoble  vassalage. 
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indignation  and  alarm.  —  Opinion  severely  condemned.  —  Mr.  Benton's  re- 
view. —  Characterization. 

John  Quincy  Adams's  characterization  of  the  workings  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  with  its  proslavery  provisions,  that 
it  made  "  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery  the  vital  and  animating  spirit  of  the  national  govern- 
ment," was  no  more  terse  than  true.  No  language  less  strong 
and  severe  would  fully  and  fitly  describe  its  terrible  history. 
Nor  was  that  influence  anywhere  more  marked  than  on  the 
judiciary.  Tliere,  instead  of  even-handed  justice,  was  its  most 
shameless  prostitution,  and  judges,  instead  of  being  "just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,"  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that 
their  rulings  were  rather  given  in  "  fear  "  of  the  almost  omnipo- 
tent Slave  Power.  And  nowhere  was  this  ever  more  apparent 
and  distressing  than  in  what  was  familiarly  termed  "  The  Dred 
Scott  Case."  In  that  "  case,"  with  its  antecedent  and  atten- 
dant facts,  there  was  much  to  alarm.  Its  interpretations 
and  rulings  were  untrue  in  fact,  barbarous  in  spirit,  absolutely 
revolutionary  in  their  scope  and  intent,  inhuman  towards  the 
black,  and  despotic  and  defiant  towards  the  white  population 
of  the  land.  It  came,  too,  after  and  apparently  as  the  sequel 
and  culmination  of  new  slaveholding  aggressions,  beginning 
with  the  compromises  of  1850,  followed  up  by  the  more  disas- 
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trous  legislation  of  1854,  the  border-ruffian  policy  in  Kansas, 
and  its  full  indorsement  by  the  President,  by  Congress,  and  by 
the  Democratic  party.  In  it  the  Supi-eme  Court  not  only  gave 
a  similar  indorsement,  but  exhibited  a  forwardness  to  give  it,  a 
willingness,  indeed,  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  do  it.  It  was  felt 
to  be  botli  an  index  and  a  presage,  a  milestone  far  in  advance 
of  any  yet  reached  in  that  disastrous  journey  the  nation  was 
travelling  so  rapidly  towaixls  one  of  the  alternatives  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  liad  spoken  when  he  predicted  that  the  nation 
must  ultimately  become  "  all  slave  or  all  free." 

The  "  case  "  was  that  of  Dred  Scott  of  Missouri,  formerly, 
with  his  wife,  a  slave  of  a  gentleman  of  that  State,  though  sub- 
sequently sold  to  John  F.  A.  Sandford  of  New  York.  During 
the  ownership  of  his  former  master  he  had  been  taken  into  Illi- 
nois, and  also  into  a  portion  of  the  northwest  territory,  now 
Minnesota.  Being  taken  back  to  Missouri,  lie  had  unsuccess- 
fully sued  for  his  freedom  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
taken  into  a  free  State.  After  being  purchased  by  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  he  sued  again  in  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  obtained  a  favorable  decision.  His  new  owner,  however, 
appealed  to  the  supreme  circuit  court  and  obtained  a  reversal. 
The  case  now  under  consideration  was  on  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  error.  It  was  on  this  appeal  that 
Chief  Justice  Taney  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  remark  and  animadversion, 
that  "the  black  man  has  no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound 
to  respect."  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  did  not  so  much 
proclaim  this  as  his  personal  opinion  —  though  it  evidently  was 
—  as  that  this  was  his  interpretation  of  history,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American.  Whether  his  interpretation  was  true  or 
not,  and  whatever  might  have  been  his  individual  opinion,  tliis 
was  his  method  of  placing  the  sentiment  before  the  court,  the 
nation,  and  the  world. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  and  confluence  of  circumstances, 
the  necessities  of  an  individual,  and  the  exigencies  of  a  section 
and  faction,  this  claim  of  a  single  unknown  slave  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  decision  more  radical  in  its  character,  more 
sweeping  in  its  reach  and  range,  and  of  greater  notoriety, 
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than  any  single  case  in  court  or  congress,  since  the  formation 
of  the  government.  The  points  raised  were  mainly  three. 
To  show  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  it  appear  that  Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  tlierefore  that  he  could  not  bring  a 
suit.  To  show  that  taking  him  into  a  free  State  did  not 
Titiate  his  owner's  claim,  it  was  necessary  to  disallow  the 
principle  that  such  transit  did  thus  inure  to  his  detriment,  as 
had  been  generally  recognized  by  the  courts.  To  "  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,"  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  prove,  too, 
that  the  Missouri  inhibition  was  unconstitutional.  There  were  . 
other  points,  legal  and  technical,  which  became  the  occasion  of 
much  discussion  in  the  court,  and  on  whicli  there  was  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Indeed,  this  conflict  of  sentiment  on  the 
side  issues  and  incidental  questions  that  came  up  did  much  to 
break  the  moral  force  of  the  obiter  dicta^  the  extra-judicial  opin- 
ions which  the  Chief  Justice  and  other  members  of  the  court 
pronounced  on  the  occasion.  A  contemporanous  critic  thus  puts 
it :  "  Four  judges  are  of  one  opinion  ;  two  of  the  opposite ;  two 

will  give  no  opinion,  and  one  is  divided There  is  no 

majority  in  favor  of  anythijig,  but  a  majority  against  every- 
thing suggested ;  unless  it  should  be  claimed  that  Judge  Orier 
is  in  favor  of  something."  On  another  point  he  writes : 
"  The  result  is  that  three  judges  are  for  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  court  below  on  the  plea  of  a1)atement ;  and  six  are 
against  the  reversal,  —  two  because  that  decision  is  right,  one 
because  this  court  has  no  authority  to  examine  it,  and  three 
without  giving  any  reason.  There  is  no  majority  for  any- 
thing,—  to  reverse,  affirm,  or  waive." 

On  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  sue  in  : 
the  courts  arose  the  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  "  citizen."  On 
this  the  Chief  Justice  said :  "  This  is  certainly  a  very  serious 
question,  and  one  that  now  for  the  first  time  has  been  brought 
for  decision  before  this  court Can  a  negro,  whose  ances- 
tors were  imported  and  sold  as  slaves,  ....  become  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed 
by  that  instrument  to  a  citizen  ?  "  In  reply  he  entered  upon 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  status  of  the  negro,  both  in 
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"  every  European  nation  "  and  in  this  country.  At  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  our  government,  he  said,  ^^  they  had,  f<nr 
more  than  a  century  before,  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white 
race,  either  in  social  or  political  relation  ;  and  so  far  inferiiv 
that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly  and  lawfully  be 
reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit."  This  ^^  opinion,"  he  said, 
was  ^'  fixed  and  universal,"  ;  ^^  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as 
in  politics  "  ;  ^'  uniformly  acted  upon  by  the  English  govern- 
ment and  English  peoples  " ;  "  impost  upon  the  colonies," 
and  fully  exemplified  in  their  '^  legislation,"  samples  of  which 
he  gave.  These  were,  he  said,  ^^  a  faithful  index "  of  the 
state  of  feeling  towards  the  negro,  and  of  ^^  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  this  unhappy  race."  In  opposition  to  the  argument 
that  the  strong  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
concerning  the  equality  of ''  all  men "  militated  against  tins 
view,  he  said  it  was  plain  that  its  authors  did  not  in  their  aver- 
ment '^embrace  the  negro  race,  which,  by  common  consent,  had 
been  excluded  from  civilized  governments  and  the  family  of 
nations,  and  doomed  to  slavery."  Culling  from  the  acts  of  the 
legislatures  and  courts,  especially  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  those  provisions  which  discriminated  against  the  colored 
race,  especially  in  the  matter  of  intermarriage,  serving  in  tiie 
militia,  and  attending  schools,  he  pointed  to  them  as  a  tri- 
umphant refutation  of  the  idea  that  the  two  races  were  regarded 
as  equal.  Tlvough  these  States  had  abolished  slavery,  he  gave 
them  no  credit  for  moral  principle  in  the  matter ;  but  he  cem- 
tended  that  it  was  for  prudential  reasons,  and  not  from  religioiifl 
convictions.  With  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  the  time 
of  framing  the  Constitution,  he  contended  that  the  idea  could 
not  have  been  entertained  that  negroes  were  citizens ;  indeed, 
"  the  only  two  provisions  which  point  to  them  and  include  them 
treat  them  as  property."  He  also  quoted  from  the  opinions 
of  William  Wirt  and  Caleb  Cushing,  when  £lling  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  in  which  they  denied  that  negroes  were  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  several  of  the  judges.  Judge  Daniel  affirming  that  ^^  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  history  of  the  world  compels  us  to  know  that  the 
African  negro  race  never  have  been  acknowledged  as  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  nations/' 

Having  disposed  of  the  subject  immediately  before  the  court, 
the  writ  of  error,  and  having  denied  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff 
for  a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  there  was  really  nothing  fur- 
ther and  legitimately  before  the  bench.  Based  on  his  argument 
that  an  African  could  not  be  a  "  citizen,"  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
the  name  of  the  court,  had  decreed  that  Dred  Scott  could  not 
sue  at  its  bar.  Though  wrongfully,  yet  authoritatively,  he 
had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  pleading  his  cause  before  that 
high  tribunal.  What  was  there  further  to  be  considered  ?  Evi- 
dently nothing ;  and  had  it  been  a  mere  judicial  question,  the 
matter  would  have  ended  here.  But  it  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  law.  There  were  ulterior  purposes  that  wore  deemed 
of  vastly  more  importance.  There  were  political  considera- 
tions, by  the  side  of  which  the  fate  of  Dred  Scott  and  his 
family  was  of  slight  account.  To  despoil  man  of  his  rights 
and  not  to  defend  them,  to  do  injustice  and  not  justice,  to 
eircumvent  and  not  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  were  the 
special  objects  the  majority  of  the  judges  had  in  view. 

The  plaintiff  had  based  his  pica  for  freedom  on  the  ground 
that  his  owners  had  voluntarily  taken  him  into  a  State  made 
free  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  into  territory  made  free 
by  the  Missouri  compromise.  Seizing  upon  this  circumstance, 
which,  true  or  untrue,  valid  or  invalid,  could  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  plaintiff,  now  that  he  had  been  nonsuited  on  the 
plea  of  his  not  being  an  American  citizen,  the  Chief  Justice 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  intentions,  if  not  the  instructions, 
of  the  Slave  Power.  Travelling  far  out  of  the  record,  he 
proceeded  to  indorse  the  new  dogma  of  popular  sovereignty 
by  declaring  the  Missouri  compromise,  or  the  restriction  of 
slavery  north  of  latitude  36'  SCy,  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Of  course,  conclusions  so  monstrous  and  an  interpretation 
so  terribly  practical  were  not  announced  without,  at  least,  a 
show  of  argument  and  authority  therefor.  And  though,  since 
the  cause  of  all  this  special  pleading,  these  hair-splitting  dis- 
tinctions, these  refinements  of  language  and  technicalities  of 
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terms,  has  bden  taken  out  of  the  way,  there  is  less  interest 
in  discussions  that  then  excited  the  liveliest  concern  and  the 
most  profound  alarm,  there  may  be  an  historic  value  in  noting 
some  of  the  steps  which  led  to  conclusions  so  monstrous  and 
astounding.  Substantially,  then,  and  without  detail,  the  rea- 
soning was  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chief  Justice  contended 
that  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  article  of  the  Constitution 
which  referred  to  the  goverimient  of  Territories  was  restricted 
to  the  territory  then  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  no  reference  to  any  territory  afterward  acquired.  For 
any  such  subsequent  acquisitions,  the  power  to  govern  the 
territory  was  inferential,  and  resulted  from  the  power  to  admit 
new  States.  In  the  second  place,  granting  that  the  power 
resided  in  Congress  to  govern  such  territory,  he  contended 
that  that  general  prerogative  did  not  carry  with  it  the  right 
to  restrict  the  existence  and  practice  of  slavery.  Concerning 
the  inhabitant  of  such  territory,  he  said,  "  The  Federal  govern- 
ment can  exercise  no  power  over  his  person  and  property 
beyond  what  that  instrument  confers,  nor  lawfully  deny  any 
riglit  which  it  has  reserved."  He  also  quoted  from  "  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law."  Alluding  again  to  the  affirmation,  already 
made,  that  "  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and 
expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,"  he  claimed  that  to  all 
who  desired  traffic  in  such  property,  "  like  an  ordinary  article 
of  merchandise,"  the  right  was  "  guaranteed."  "  Upon  these 
considerations,"  he  concluded,  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  the  act  of  Congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  hold- 
ing and  owning  property  of  this  kind  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  north  of  the  line  therein  mentioned  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void."  Judge 
Daniel  pushed  the  principle  to  a  still  further  extreme,  and 
contended  that  even  the  ordinance  of  1787  "  never  had  and 
never  could  have  any  legitimate  and  binding  force." 

Inferentially,  therefore,  the  principle  was  involved,  or 
evolved,  from  this  reasoning,  that  the  .Constitution  carried 
with  it  the  right  and  power  to  hold  slaves  anywhere  within 
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its  widest  and  extremest  range,  making  slavery  literally  no 
longer  sectional  but  national.  Such  were  the  leading  and 
salient  points  of  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Supremo 
Court  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case.  Other  and  subordinate 
points  were  considered,  that  cannot  here  be  noted. 

Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented  from  the  opinions  of 
the  majority.  Tlie  former  pronounced  the  argument  against 
the  citizenship  of  the  negro  "  radically  defective."  Though 
it  had  "  never  been  held  necessary  to  constitute  a  citizen 
within  the  act,  that  he  should  have  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector,"  he  showed  that  even  that  qualification  had  often 
been  possessed  "  in  the  slave  as  well  as  the  free  States." 
"  Many  of  them,"  he  said,  "  were  citizens  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted."  Concerning  the  claim  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  was  unconstitutional,  he  replied  that  it  "was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  134,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
42,"  while  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  "held  the  restriction  of 
slavery  in  a  Territory  to  be  within  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress."  Concerning  the  effect  of  taking  slaves  into 
a  State  or  Territory,  and  so  holding  them  where  slavery  is 
prohibited,  he  contended  that  such  act  worked  their  freedom 
as  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.  He  urged  in  defence  of  that  prin- 
ciple the  decision  of  the  court,  in  the  Prigg  case,  that  "  slavery 
is  a  municipal  regulation  founded  upon  and  limited  to  the 
range  of  the  territorial  laws."  He  urged,  too,  the  decision  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  "  that  a  slave  brought  to  England  was  free." 
Concerning  the  claim  of  the  majority  that  Lord  Stowell  had 
given  a  decision  somewhat  adverse,  he  added :  "  Lords  Mans- 
field and  Stowell  agree  upon  this  point,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
senting authority."  "  This  decision,"  he  said,  "  is  not  a  point 
for  argument,  but  it  is  the  end  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  slavery." 

He  fortified  his  position  by  quoting  from  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Gamble  of  Missouri  upon  "  the  identical  question  before 
us,"  that  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Emerson,  a  former  owner,  in  which, 
after  saying  that  the  question  had  been  "  settled  by  repeated 
adjudications  of  the  court,"  he  had  added,  that  a  residence  of  a 
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master  in  a  free  State  with  his  slave  "  would  manumit  the  slave 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  executed  a  deed  of  emancipation." 
Quoting  largely  from  decisions  of  courts,  even  in  slave  States, 
he  made  the  authoritative  and  unanswerable  statement  that, 
"  in  every  decision  of  a  slave  case  prior  to  that  of  Dred  Scott 
v.  Emerson,  even  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri  had  treated 
"  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 
Missouri  compromise  act  of  1820,"  as  '^  in  force,'^  and  held 
itself  bound  to  execute  them."  By  it,  he  said,  was  reversed 
^  the  whole  line  of  adjudication,"  and  it  was  "  in  conflict  with 
the  decisions  of  all  the  courts  in  the  Southern  States,  with 
some  exceptions  of  recent  cases." 

Nor  did  the  eminent  jurist  forbear  allusion,  though  in  cour- 
teous and  judicial  phrase,  to  the  ulterior  purposes  of  these 
special  pleadings  and  novel  rulmgs  of  the  majority.  He 
recognized,  too,  a  higher  law,  and  a  standard  of  appeal  superior 
to  the  desperate  straits  of  politicians  and  the  arrogant  demands 
of  the  Slave  Power,  though  they  were  recognized  within  the 
sacred  domain  of  the  Supreme  Court.  "  Rights,"  he  said, 
**  sanctioned  for  twenty-eight  years,  ought  not  to  be  and  cannot 
be  repudiated,  with  any  semblance  of  justice,  by  one  or  two 
decisions,  influenced,  as  declared,  by  a  determination  to  coun- 
teract the  excitement  against  slavery  in  the  free  States 

While  I  lament  this  excitement  as  much  as  any  one,  I  can- 
not assent  that  it  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  judicial  action." 
Referring  to  the  assertion  made  that  a  slave  may  be  taken, 
"  the  same  as  a  horse,"  into"  anjr  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  he  remarked  :  "  It  is  true,  this  was  said  by  the  court, 
as  also  many  other  things,  which  are  of  no  authority.  Noth- 
ing has  been  said  by  them  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  against  which  they  decided,  can 
be  considered  as  authority.     I  shall  certainly  not  regard  it  as 

such A  slave  is  not  a  mere  chattel.     He  bears  the 

impress  of  his  Maker,  and  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  and  he  is  destined  to  an  endless  existence." 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Curtis  was  very  decided, 
thorough,  fortified  by  an  impregnable  array  of  authorities, 
and,  from  his  well-known  conservatism,  worthy  of  special 
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notice.  In  replj  to  tho  assertion  of  the  majority  that  the 
negro  was  not  a  ^^  citizen/'  he  asserted  that  *'  the  citisens  of 
the  several  States  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the 
confederation/'  and  he  instanced  the  fact  that  all  free  native- 
horn  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  though 
descended  from  African  slaves,  were  not  only  citizens,"  but 
many  of  them  had  ^^  the  franchise  of  electors."  He  quoted 
from  a  decision  of  a  North  Carolina  court,  tliat  ^^  slaves,  manu- 
mitted here,  became  freemen,  and  therefore,  if  born  within 
North  Carolina,  are  citizens  of  North  Carolina  "  ;  and  this  de- 
eision  was  given,  that  court  affirmed,  on  a  ^^  case  brought  here 
by  appeal,  and  was  felt  to  be  one  of  great  importance,"  and 
^  after  a  very  laborious  investigation,  both  by  the  bar  and 
bench."  Speaking  of  the  "  surprise  "  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  allegation  of  the  majority  that  negroes  were 
not  regarded  as  citizens  in  that  State,  he  said  that  it  was  true, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  even  descendants  of  African 
slaves  were  made  citizens  by  their  constitution,  and  that  those 
who  had  the  necessary  qualifications  ^^  exorcised  the  elective 
francliise."  So  of  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
their  histories  ^^  show,  in  a  manner  which  no  argument  can 
obscure,  that  in  some  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  free  colored 
persons,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, were  citizens  of  those  States."  They  "  were  not 
only  included  in  the  body  of  '  the  people  of  the  United  States,' 
by  whom  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained 
and  established,  but  in  at  least  five  of  the  States  they  had  the 
power  to  act,  and  doubtless  did  act  by  their  suffrages,  upon 
the  question  of  its  adoption ; "  a  singular  circumstance,  surely, 
if  they  were  not  included  among  the  "  citizens  "  for  whom  it 
was  established.  Nor  did  the  fact  that  in  some  States  they 
were  deprived  of  some  of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  whites 
militate  against  their  citizenship.  ^^  The  truth  is,"  said  Judge 
Curtis,  "  that  citizenship,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  dependent  on  the  possession  of  any  pai*ticular 
political  or  even  of  any  civil  rights." 
These  rulings  and  opinions,  though  regarded  as  obiter  dicta 
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and  extrarjudicial,  produced  a  profound  impression  throughout 
the  land,  and,  of  course,  excited  much  conmient  and  many 
expressions  of  condemnation  and  indignant  remonstrance. 
Emboldened  by  the  conflicting  utterances  of  the  court,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  McLean  and 
Curtis,  the  press  and  many  of  the  public  men  of  the  country 
joined  in  this  popular  verdict  against  what  was  deemed  hostile 
to  the  legitimate  principles  of  established  jurisprudence,  and 
to  the  demands  of  that  higher  law  that  sits  enthroned  above 
all  human  enactments.  Perhaps  there  were  no  assaults  more 
severe  and  noteworthy  than  those  of  Mr.  Benton.  As  familiar 
as  any  public  man  with  the  political  and  Constitutional  history 
of  the  government,  himself  a  citizen  of  a  slave  State  and  not 
averse  to  the  system  in  obedience  to  whose  behests  the  decision 
was  given,  his  judgment  and  condemnation  could  not  be  set 
aside  on  the  score  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  In  a  volume, 
prepared  soon  after  it  was  pronounced,  designed  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  its  reasonings,  especially  in  regard  to  the  alleged  un- 
constitutionality of  the  Missouri  compromise,  he  speaks  with 
great  plainness  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  made.  Referring  to  its  history  and  to  its  revolutionary 
designs,  he  said :  ^^  I  will  not  inquire  into  the  course  of  measures 
which  have  produced  the  present  disturbance  in  the  Union," 
nor  of  "  the  attempt  to  compose  which  by  a  judicial  decision, 
in  which  the  court  overrules  the  action  of  two  generations, 
virtually  inserts  a  new  clause  in  the  Constitution,  changes  its 
character,  and  makes  a  new  departure  in  the  working  of  the 
Federal  government."  He  characterizes,  with  great  force  of 
expression,  the  decisiveness  and  completeness  of  this  depart- 
ure from  the  uniformity  of  the  action  of  the  government, 
comprehending  '^  all  the  departments  of  all  the  governments, 
State  and  Federal,  in  all  their  branches,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial." 

While  the  propagandists  were  elated  and  arrogant,  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  were  cast  down  and  alarmed. 
It  was  felt  to  be  at  once  a  blow  upon  the  coiintry  and  the 
rights  of  man,  as  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  nation  as  to 
the  security  and  safety  of  the  slave.    It  was  regarded  as  a 
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great  and  grievous  calamity,  because  of  its  intrinsic  wrong- 
fulness and  harm ;  because  it  was  felt  to  be  one  of  a  series  of 
slaveholding  encroachments,  the  cuknination  of  past  and  the 
precursor  of  those  yet  in  store  ;  because  it  was  regarded  as  a 
foul  stain  upon  the  sacred  ermine  of  the  court,  a  staggering 
blow  upon  the  popular  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  judi- 
ciary.    Thus  radical  and  revolutionary,  it  not  only  sought  to 
reverse  "  the  whole  line  of  adjudication,"  as  affirmed  by  Jus- 
tice McLean,  to  make  *'  a  new  departure  in  the  working  of 
the  Federal  government,"  as  charged  by  Mr.  Benton,  but  it 
sought  to  change  the  current  of  judicial  as  well  as  popular 
thought  upon  the  great  question  of  human  rights.     Instead  of 
being  a  matter  of  "  a  municipal  regulation  "  of  the  States,  as 
decided  in  the  Prigg  case,  it  made  slavery  a  creation  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  no  longer  the  exception  with  freedom 
the  rule,  but  itself  the  rule  and  freedom  the  exception,  —  the 
Constitution,  no  longer  the  sacred  shrine  of  liberty,  but  the 
frowning  Bastile  of  a  most  intolerable  despotism. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THB  LECOMPTON  CONSTITUTION^ 

Duplicity  of  the  leaders.  —  Dred  Scott  decisioii  and  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
partsof  aconspiTacy.  — Mr.  Fessenden's  arraignment.  —  Conyention  called.  — 
Shannon  and  Geary.  —  Governor  Geary's  yeto  and  resignation.  —  Walker  ap- 
pointed goyerhor.  —  Fraudulent  census  and  registry.  —  Oyertnres  of  free  Stats 
men.  —  Walker's  address.  —  Election.  —  Mr.  Wilson's  visit  and  advice.  —  The 
latter  opposed  but  taken.  —  Help  from  the  East.  —  Success.  —  Free  State  legis- 
lature ■  chosen.  —  Attempted  frauds.  —  Action  of  the  governor.  —  He  loses 
favor  with  the  administration.  —  Constitution  formed.  —  Unfair  mode  of  sub- 
mission. —  Free  State  men  refuse  to  vote.  —  XXXYth  Congress.  —  PreeideBt>i 
message.  — Sharply  criticised  by  Hale  and  Trumbull.  — Mr.  Douglas's  oppo- 
sition and  speech.  —  A  slave  State  the  objective  pcunt.  —  Popular  sovereignty 
ignored.  —  Governor  Walker^s  resignation.  —  His  letter  and  testimony  con- 
cerning the  frauds  and  violence  committed.  —  Stanton,  acting  governor,  cslli 
an  early  meeting  of  legislature.  —  Deposed.  —  Denver  appointed.  —  President 
sends  Lecompton  constitution.  —  Complete  subserviency  of  the  message  to  the 
slaveholding  cause,  —  Issue  taken  by  Mr.  Fessenden.  —  Mr.  Wilson's  motion 
of  inquiry.  —  Message  in  the  House  referred  to  a  committee  of  fifteen.  —  Speech 
of  Mr.  Fessenden.  — Memorials  of  the  Kansas  legislature. — Naked  issue.— 
Humiliating  position  of  the  government. 

When  the  prohibition  of  slavery  embodied  in  the  Missouri 
compromise  was  repealed,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  intent  to 
leave  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  "  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  *  But 
this  was  a  pretext,  a  device,  a  trick.  The  slave-masters  who 
believed  that  the  Constitution  carried  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories used  this  artifice  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  secure 
the  overthrow  of  the  principle  of  its  prohibition,  and  to  open 
a  vast  Territory  to  its  polluting  touch.  Their  Northern  allies 
joined  in  the  deception.  It  was  afterward  stated,  by  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  that,  at  a  caucus  of  Senators,  ^'  both  wings  of  the 
Democracy  agreed  that  each  should  maintain  its  particular 
theory  before  the  public,  —  one  side  sustaining  squatter  sov- 
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ereignt/,  Imd  the  other  protection  to  slaver j  in  the  Territories, 
— but  pledging  themselves  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court)  whatever  it  might  be."  Mr.  Douglas  said  in 
May,  1860 :  "  We  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  judiciary,  and  we 
agreed  to  abide  by  their  decision."  This  conspiracy  against 
Uberty  was  successful,  tiie  Democratic  national  convention 
indorsed  it,  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  accepted  it,  and  the 
people,  misled  by  the  conspirators,  gave  it  their  sanction.  This 
was  the  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  that  triumphed  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1856.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  which  were  made  about  the  same  time 
and  generally  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  general  policy, 
revealed  the  real  character  of  the  "  sovereignty"  involved,  or, 
rather,  it  made  apparent  the  utter  insincerity  of  all  pretensions 
of  regard  for  the  popular  will,  and  the  shameless  duplicity  that 
characterized  the  course  of  those  who  conceived  and  engineered 
that  astounding  fraud.  So  apparent  was  this,  that  Mr.  Fes- 
senden,  who  was  ever  specially  careful  and  precise  in  his  states 
ments,  succinctly  declared  the  "  original  scheme  to  have  been 
to  assist  popular  sovereignty,  m  the  first  place,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  in  some 
way  palatable ;  then  to  deny  it  and  avow  the  establishment  of 
lilavery;  then  to  legalize  this  by  a  decision  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  claim  that  it  had  become 
established.  I  sincerely  believe  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  part  of  the  programme.  It  was  to  be  had,  if 
Iiaving  it  would  avail ;  but  if  not,  it  never  would  have  been 
had." 

In  pursuance  of  this  '^  scheme,"  the  Territorial  legislature 
enacted  that  at  the  election  to  be  held  in  1856  the  sense  of 
the  people  should  be  taken  upon  the  expediency  of  calling  a 
convention  to  form  a  State  constitution.  The  slave  State 
men,  having  everything  their  own  way,  decided  in  favor  of  a 
convention.  On  the  resignation  of  Shannon,  John  W.  Geary 
of  Pennsylvania,  afterward  a  major-general  in  the  war  of  the 
Bebellion  and  a  Republican  governor  of  his  State,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Kansas.  Though  associated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  supporter  of  Piercers  administratioui 
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he  went  to  the  Territory  resolved  to  deal  justly  with  the  peo- 
ple. Before  going,  he  sought  out  Mr.  Wilson,  avowed  his 
purpose  to  do  what  he  could  to  protect  the  actual  settlers,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  a  bill  he  had  drawn  for  that  purpose. 

The  legislature  in  February,  1857,  passed  an  act  for  the 
election  of  delegates.  As  the  bill  for  this  election  of  dele- 
gates did  not  provide  for  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
the  people,  (Jovernor  Geary  vetoed  it ;  but  it  was  passed  over 
his  veto.  The  history  of  this  transaction  betrays  the  animat- 
ing spirit  and  ulterior  purposes  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
this  movement.  Governor  Geary  states  in  a  publislied  letter, 
that,  in  a  conference  of  the  committees  of  the  two  houses,  he 
proposed  to  sign  the  bill  if  they  would  authorize  a  submission 
of  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  people.  "  But,"  he  says, 
"  they  distinctly  informed  me  that  the  bill  met  the  approba- 
tion of  their  friends  in  the  South  ;  that  it  was  not  their  inten- 
tion that  the  constitution  should  ever  be  submitted  to  the 
people." 

After  months  of  labor,  trial,  and  disappointment.  Governor 
Geary  left  the  Territory.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  appointed 
governor,  and  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Tennessee,  was  appointed  secretary  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Stanton  went  to  the  Territory  in  advance  of 
Mr.  Walker,  and  was  for  some  weeks  acting  governor.  The 
law  provided  that  there  should  be  a  census  taken,  and  a  regis- 
try made  of  all  qualified  to  vote.  A  pretended  census  was 
taken  in  March,  and  a  registry  made.  But  in  nineteen  of  the 
thirty-eight  counties  no  census  was  actually  taken,  and  in 
fifteen  counties  there  was  no  registration.  Thousands  were 
not  registered  who  had  a  right  to  be,  and  thousands  were 
registered  wlio  liad  not  that  right.  This  registration  was 
admitted  by  both  Secretary  Stanton  and  Governor  Walker 
to  have  been  incomplete  and  fraudulent. 

The  free  State  men,  under  the  lead  of  Governor  Robinson, 
stated  to  the  acting  governor  that  they  would  go  into  the 
election  of  delegates  if  they  could  be  fairly  registered  and 
the  ballot-box  could  bo  protected.  To  this  Stanton  replied 
that  ho  had  no  power  to  correct  the  list  of  voters,  and  that  he 
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could  do  nothing  in  the  premises.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces the  free  State  men  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  election  in  whicli  their  rights,  and  the  commonest  princi- 
ples of  fair  dealing  as  well,  were  so  thoroughly  ignored.  And 
yet  on  the  27th  of  May,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Territory,  Governor  Walker  issued  an  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  he  deprecated  this  avowed  purpose  to  take  no  part  in 
the  election,  and  insisted  that  they  would  be  "  as  much  bound 
by  the  act  of  the  majority  of  those  who  do  vote,  as  if  all  had 
participated  in  the  election."  The  election  was  held  in  June, 
but  it  was  allowed  by  the  free  State  men  to  go  by  default. 
The  slave  State  candidates  were  elected,  though  they  received 
less  than  seventeen  hundred  votes  ;  hardly  more,  in  the  words 
of  Governor  Walker,  than  "  one  tenth  "  of  the  voters  of  tlie 
Territory.  The  delegates  thus  elected  met  at  Lecompton  in 
September,  but  immediately  adjourned  till  after  the  October 
election. 

Mr.  Wilson  visited  Kansas  in  May,  1856,  passing  up  the 
Missouri  River  on  the  steamer  that  bore  Governor  Walker  to 
the  Territory.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  free  State 
settlers  had  little  to  liope  from  the  new  executive.  While  the 
governor  had  been  making  large  promises  in  the  east,  the 
officials  in  Kansas  had  been  neglecting  the  registration  of  the 
voters,  and  an  apportionment  had  been  made  which  disfran- 
chised whole  counties  and  thousands  of  free  State  men.  As 
there  was  no  hope  of  securing  the  convention,  Mr.  Wilson 
expressed  the  opinion  to  Mr.  Parrott  and  Governor  Robinson 
that  the  only  hope  of  saving  Kansas  to  freedom  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  Territorial  government  by  electing  a  free 
Stato  legislature  in  October.  A  conference  was  held  at  his 
suggestion  at  Governor  Robinson's  house  in  Lawrence,  at 
which  were  present  Governor  Robinson,  Mr.  Conway, —  after- 
ward the  first  Representative  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  Con- 
gress,—  Mr.  Foster,  —  late  a  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  —  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  Mayor  Adams,  S.  C.  Smith,  Mr. 
Phillips,  —  then  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
and  afterward  member  of  Congress  from  that  Stat^,  —  Mr. 
Hinton,  J.  H.  Kagi,  —  who  fell  at  Harper's  Ferry,  —  and 
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some  others.  Mr.  Wilson  urged  the  policy  of  voting  at  the 
October  election.  Much  feeling  was  elicited ;  Mr.  Conway  and 
others  opposing  such  action.  They  said  they  had  always  re* 
fused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  Territorial  laws ;  that 
to  do  so  now  would  be  inconsistent ;  that  they  were  agreed  in 
the  support  of  the  Topcka  constitution ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  change  their  policy  would  distract,  if  not  divide,  the  free 
State  men,  and  put  their  cause  in  peril.  They  said,  too,  that 
they  were  without  organization  and  without  means ;  that  the 
polls  were  in  the  control  of  the  slave  State  men ;  that  they 
would  be  cheated ;  and,  in  the  end,  must  fail. 

To  these  objections  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  that  the  friends  of 
free  Kansas  had  lost  the  President ;  that  both  houses  of  Con* 
gress  were  against  them  ;  that  the  Topeka  constitution  would 
not  be  accepted  by  Congress  or  recognized  by  the  President; 
that  if  Kansas  was  made  a  free  State  they  must  do  it ;  and  td 
accomplish  that  end  they  must  take  the  power  from  the  slave 
State  men  by  voting  at  the  October  election  for  a  new  legisla- 
ture, even  if  they  voted  under  protest.  He  promised  them,  if 
they  would  thus  decide,  he  would  go  home  and  raise  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  aid  them  in  organizing  the  free  State  men 
of  the  Territory.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  meeting ;  but 
Oovernor  Robinson,  Mr.  Nute,  and  a  few  others,  concurred  in 
the  proposed  plan.  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  East  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  At  New  York  he  developed  this  plan  of  action 
to  Edwin  D.  Morgan, —  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  —  Charles  A.  Dana,  then  connected  with  the 
^^  Tribune,"  and  a  few  others,  and  they  promised  that  the 
friends  of  free  Kansas  would  aid  in  the  movement.  A  meet- 
ing was  called  in  Boston,  at  which  were  present  Charles  Fran* 
cis  Adams,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  J.  M« 
S.  Williams,  George  L.  Stearns,  William  Claflin,  John  B.  Al- 
ley, P.  W.  Bird,  and  other  working  friends  of  free  Kansas. 
Mr.  Wilson  proposed  that  three  or  foiu:  thousand  dollars  should 
bo  raised,  and  that  an  agent  should  be  sent  to  the  Territoiy 
to  see  that  the  funds  were  properly  expended  in  the  work 
of  organization.  The  plan  was  indorsed,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
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committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Wilson  then 
went  to  Worcester,  and  laid  the  plan  before  Mr.  Ghapin  and 
other  active  men  of  that  city ;  to  New  Haven,  where  he  con- 
ferred with  Professor  Silliman  and  others  ;  and  again  to  New 
York,  receiving  in  each  city  promises  of  co-operation  and  aid. 
In  a  few  days  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  was  pledged 
by  the  friends  of  free  Kansas. 

Thomas  J.  Marsh,  a  gentleman  of  integrity  and  oi^anizing 
ability,  was  selected  as  agent,  and  he  left  for  Kansas  on  the 
2d  of  July,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  October  election. 
Arriving  at  Lawrence,  he  attended  a  conference  of  leading 
men,  met  to  consider  the  question  of  voting  at  the  October 
election.  The  situation  was  not  hopeful,  nor  were  the 
men  assembled  confident  of  success.  Mr.  Marsh  stated  to 
them  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  friends  of  free  Kansas  in 
the  East  with  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in 
organizing  the  Territory,  to  carry,  if  possible,  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  October.  Encouraged  by  this  proffered 
assistance,  tlie  conference  agreed  to  press  upon  the  free  State 
convention,  soon  to  be  held,  the  importance  of  securing,  if 
attainable,  the  legislature.  Mr.  Marsh  attended  the  conven- 
tion; but  he  found  the  delegates  much  disheartened.  The 
people  were  poor,  many  had  been  murdered,  others  had  been 
despoiled,  a  malignant  typhoid  fever  was  prevailing,  and  many 
were  sick  and  dying.  It  was  certain,  too,  that  there  would  be 
a  large  failure  of  their  crops.  They  felt  that  political  power 
was  wholly  in  the  liands  of  their  enemies,  whose  plans  were 
matured,  and  who  were  confident,  boastful,  and  insolent.  But 
for  all  that,  said  Mr.  Marsh  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson :  "  It  was 
.  one  of  the  grandest  conventions  I  ever  attended.  An  influence 
went  out  from  it  which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Territory. 
From  that  time  the  work  went  steadily  on,  conventions  and 
neighborhood  meetings  were  held  everywhere,  until  the  day  of 
the  election.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  political  contest  in 
this  country  will  compare  with  it.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
they  labored,  and  what  sacrifices  they  made.  But  they  tri- 
umphed and  saved  the  Territory  to  freedom." 

There  were  a  few  who  persistently  opposed  the  policy  of 
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voting.  Colonel  Richard  Realf,  who  afterward  became  John 
Brown's  secretary  of  state,  under  his  "  Plan  of  Government,'* 
wrote,  under  date  of  30th  of  January,  1860 :  "  Nor  was 
Brown  himself,  nor  were  any  of  his  coadjutors,  committed  to 
the  Republican  creed.  Henry  Wilson,  in  1857,  advised  that 
party  to  secure  the  legislature  by  voting  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territorial  legislature.  The  advice  was  taken  and  the  result 
predicted  was  achieved.  Not  one  of  Brown's  original  party 
voted.  Some  of  us  were  at  that  time  correspondents  of  the 
Eastern  press,  and  in  the  interim  between  the  Grasshopper 
Falls  convention,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  vote,  and  the  day 
of  the  election,  wc  opposed  the  action  of  the  party  in  every 
possible  way,  by  letters,  speeches,  and  in  every  available  man- 
ner, for  which  we  were  denounced  as  abolitionists  by  the  lead- 
ing Republican  journal  of  the  Territory." 

But  in  spite  of  menaces  and  frauds  the  free  State  men 
carried  the  election  by  a  majority  of  nearly  four  thousand  in  a 
vote  of  less  than  eight  thousand,  electing  the  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, nine  of  the  thirteen  councilmen,  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
thirty-nine  representatives.  But  this  result  was  not  attained 
without  attempted  frauds.  From  the  Oxford  precinct,  con- 
taining but  eleven  houses  and  less  than  fifty  voters,  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four  votes  were  returned,  the  manuscript 
roll  containing  these  names  being  fifty  feet  long;  portions  of 
which  a  subsequent  examination  revealed  to  be  copied  in 
alphabetical  order  from  a  Cincinnati  directory.  A  similar, 
though  not  so  exaggerated  a  return  was  made  from  McGee 
County.  But  the  fabrication  and  fraud  were  too  manifest, 
and  Governor  Walker  would  not  give  certificates  of  election 
to  the  bogus  candidates,  although  Judge  Cato  issued  his  writ 
against  such  refusal.  The  governor,  however,  denied  his 
jurisdiction  and  persisted  in  his  refusal.  But  his  conduct 
was  displeasing  to  the  administration,  and  from  that  moment 
he  was  a  doomed  man.  His  name  was  soon  added  to  the  list 
of  decapitated  Kansas  governors,  and  his  ignominious  execu- 
tion, demanded  by  the  Slave  Power,  was  at  once  secured. 

The  convention  met  after  the  election,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  chosen, — 
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the  framiixg  of  a  constitution,  in  which  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  slave  propagandists  found  full  embodiment  and  expres- 
sion,—  a  constitution  infamous  in  its  origin,  provisions,  and 
history,  and  also  in  the  humiliating  attitude  in  which  its 
openly  avowed  indorsement  and  advocacy  placed  the  national 
government  and  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan. 

Though  the  President  and  governor  had  given  their  pledges 
that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted,  for  ratification,  to  a 
popular  vote,  yet,  when  the  convention  saw  in  the  results  of 
the  October  election  a  clear  indication  of  the  public  sentiment, 
they  were  in  no  mood  to  submit  tlie  work  of  their  hands  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  vote,  when  the  chances  of  its  defeat  were  so  mani- 
fest. With  characteristic  unfairness  and  duplicity,  therefore, 
though  they  retained  the  form  of  submission,  they  gave  the 
people  of  the  Territory  in  reality  no  chance  to  reject  the 
instrument  itself.  The  voters  were  required  to  vote  either 
"  for  the  constitution  with  slavery  "  or  "  for  the  constitution 
without  slavery."  No  one  could  vote  against  it,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  curious  nomenclature  employed,  nobody  could 
really  cast  his  vote  against  slavery,  for,  as  Mr.  Fcssenden 
said,  in  the  debate  on  the  question,  there  were  substantially 
two  slaveholding  constitutions  submitted  to  this  popular  vote. 
Indeed,  the  Lccompton  constitution  was  a  proslavery  instru- 
ment, whether  adopted  with  or  without  slavery.  If  adopted 
with  slavery,  it  provided  that  "  the  riglit  of  property  is  before 
and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction,  and  the  right  of 
the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its  increase  is  the 
same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  tlie  owner  of  any  prop- 
erty whatever."  A  citizen  offering  to  vote  on  the  question 
was  required,  if  cliallengcd,  "  to  support  this  constitution,  if  • 
adopted,  under  the  penalties  of  perjury  under  the  Territorial 
laws."  Of  course  the  free  State  men  must  swear  to  support  it, 
in  whichever  of  the  two  forms  proposed  it  might  be  adopted. 
Under  existing  laws  and  under  the  circumstances,  the  free 
State  men  had  a  right  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that  the 
constitution  for  slavery  would  bo  adopted,  and,  if  they  voted, 
they  would  have  to  swear  that  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave 
to  such  slave  and  its  increase  was  before  and  higher  than  con- 
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stitutional  sanction.  They  knew,  too,  that,  if  the  constitutioa 
without  slavery  should  be  adopted,  it  would  embrace  a  pro- 
vision continuing  in  force  all  the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory, 
the  laws  establishing  slavery  included,  until  they  should  be 
repealed  by  a  legislature  elected  under  that  constitution.  They 
knew,  in  the  language  of  the  Charleston  ^'Mercury,"  that 
^^  whether  the  clause  in  the  constitution  is  voted  out  or  voted 
in,  slavery  exists,  and  has  a  guaranty  in  the  constitution  that 
it  shall  not  be  intei'fered  with."  They  knew,  too,  tliat  it 
could  not  be  changed  until  after  1864,  and  that  ^'  no  alteration 
shall  be  made  to  affect  the  rights  of  property  in  ownership  of 
slaves."  The  free  State  men  knew  that  in  any  event  slavery 
would  be  fastened  upon  Kansas  for  years,  and  that  they  could 
not  take  the  oath  to  support  it  in  the  event  of  its  adoption  and 
remain  consistent  and  free  State  men.  Thus  hampered  by 
strange,  not  to  say  diabolical,  provisions,  presented  in  that 
singular  equivocal  form,  the  vote  for  the  constitution  with 
slavery  was  more  than  six  thousand,  and  the  vote  for  it  with- 
out slavery  was  less  than  six  hundred,  though  thousands  of 
the  affirmative  votes  were  fraudulent. 

The  XXXVth  Congress  assembled  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1857.  The  President,  in  his  message,  entered  largely  into  the 
consideration  of  Kansas  affairs.  He  specifically  and  approvingly 
referred  to  the  action  of  the  Lecompton  convention,  and  to 
the  constitution  it  had  framed,  and  he  declared  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  *^  fairly  and  explicitly  referred  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  whether  they  will  have  a  constitution  with  or  without 
slavery." 

Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Trumbull  at  once  denied  the  assertions, 
and  combated  the  assumptions  of  the  President,  though  the 
main  contest  of  the  opening  debate  was  between  Douglas, 
Green  of  Missouri,  and  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania,  the  two  latter 
assuming  to  speak  for  the  administration  and  to  defend  its 
policy.  The  opposition  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Lecompton 
constitution  did  not  arise  from  any  fmtislavery  scruples.  He, 
as  ever,  was  indifferent  whether  slavery  was  "  voted  up  or 
voted  down."  His  ostensible  objection  was  that  it  had  not 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  according  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  embodied  in  his  dogma  of  popular  Borereignty,  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  promises  of  the 
administration.  A  motive,  too,  that  must  have  entered  largely 
into  the  reasons  for  his  conduct,  was  a  conviction  that  he  could 
not  carry  his  State  and  secure  his  re-election  on  that  issue. 
The  speech,  however,  of  this  leader  of  the  proslavery  forces  of 
1854  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  entire  sUence  concerning 
the  frauds  and  violence  out  of  which  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion  was  but  a  necessary  outgrowth.  It  was,  too,  another 
revelation  of  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  successive  and  successful 
assaults  of  the  Slave  Power,  that  they  were  always  made  and 
vindicated  in  the  name  and  at  the  behests  of  some  admitted 
good,  or  of  some  assumed  advantage,  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  secured. 

The  objective  point  of  this  long  series  oi  violent  and  really 
revolutionary  movements  was,  of  course,  to  make  Kansas  a 
State  in  which  slavery  should  be  domiciled,  recognized  in  its 
constitution,  and  fortified  by  law.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
Ipaders,  it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  its  population  only 
awaited  a  fitting  opportunity  to  declare  for  a  free  State.  The 
Taunted  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  which  had  been  so 
persistently  proclaimed  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  was  seen  to  be  the  thing  above  all  else  to  be 
feared,  circumvented,  and  overcome.  But  they  were  equal  to 
the  emergency.  With  a  reckless  audacity  which  only  slave 
propagandism  could  beget,  they  forced  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  this  desperate  and  dishonorable  service. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  Governor  Walker  resigned.  In 
an  elaborate  letter  he  disclosed  and  demonstrated  the  frauds 
and  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  that,  if  the  Lecompton  constitution 
were  forced  upon  them,  civil  war  and  the  most  direful  conse- 
quences would  ensue.  Ho  avowed  that  he  had  been  in  favor 
of  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people,  that  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  knew  his  views  and  approved 
of  them,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  instructions 
had  said  that  the  people  in  voting  upon  the  constitution  must 
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be  protected  against  violence  and  fraud.  Tliis  letter  placed 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  cabinet  in  a  most  equivocal  position, 
if  it  did  not  convict  them  of  the  grossest  inconsistency  and 
the  most  shameless  duplicity. 

Mr.  Stanton  remained  as  acting  governor.  He  saw,  as  every 
man  not  blinded  by  passion  and  a  deteruiined  purpose  saw, 
that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  matter  of  its  dis- 
creditable and  disgraceful  features.  Tlie  new  legislature  was 
to  meet  in  January ;  but  he  resolved  to  anticipate  tliis  meetmg 
by  calluig  it  together  in  December,  to  take  such  steps  as  wis- 
dom, and  even  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  might  indicate. 
But  tliat  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  honesty  and  fair 
deaUng  to  please  his  masters,  the  propagandists,  and  their 
obsequious  agent,  the  administration.  The  guillotine  found 
a  new  victim.  His  deposition  was  demanded  and  granted,  and 
J.  W.  Denver  of  California  was  appointed  governor,  and  im- 
mediately confirmed  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  legislature  on  its  assembling  agreed  to 
submit  the  constitution  to  a  popular  vote,  and,  thus  squarely 
presented,  it  was  rejected  on  the  9th  of  Januaiy  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  the  President  sent  the  Lecompton 
constitution  to  Congress,  with  a  special  message.  It  was  re- 
markable alike  for  its  extreme  Southern  position,  its  assump- 
tions, and  its  declarations.  It  required  tlie  utmost  stretch 
of  charity  to  reconcile  its  utterances  with  the  promptings  of 
patriotism  or  the  claims  of  truthfulness.  This  was  so  palpa- 
ble as  to  draw  from  Mr.  Fessenden  the  declaration  that  the 
President ''  has  deliberately  chosen  to  omit  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  case,  as  well  known  to  liim,  or  which  should  have 
been  as  well  known  to  him,  as  to  any  man ;  for  he  cannot 
plead  ignorance.  They  are  facts  apparent  on  the  record; 
palpable,  plain,  unmistakable.  He  has  omitted  to  state  them, 
and  he  has  stated  others  which  are  disproved  by  the  record 
accompanying  the  message."  Zealous,  too,  as  was  its  support 
of  slavcholding  pretensions,  its  bitter  hostility  to  antislavery 
men  was  no  less  apparent.  He  branded  the  free  State  men  of 
Kansas  as  disloyal ;  their  resistance  to  the  unlawful  preten- 
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sions  of  the  illegal  legislature  he  stigmatized  as  revolutionary ; 
and  the  reason  why  they  did  not  participate  in  the  election 
he  declared  to  be  a  "  refusal  to  submit  to  lawful  authority." 
'^  Kansas  at  this  time,"  he  said,  ^^  is  as  much  a  slave  State 
as  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,"  and  the  rejection  of  the 
constitution  would  be  "  keenly  felt  by  the  Southern  States, 
where  slavery  is  recognized,"  —  as  if  that  were  a  paramount 
consideration  that  must  be  heeded  at  all  hazards. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Territories 
to  investigate  the  whole  circumstances  connected  with  the 
calling  of  the  convention ;  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  votes 
cast  at  the  several  elections ;  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
was  in  compliance  with  law ;  and  to  find  out  what  portion,  if 
any,  of  said  votes  was  fraudulent  and  illegal.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  full  invcstigar 
tion  of  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  Kansas.  After  a  debate 
of  several  days,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
six ;  Douglas,  Broderick,  and  Stuart,  anti-Lecompton  Demo- 
crats, and  Crittenden  and  Bell,  conservative  Southern  men, 
voting  with  the  Republicans. 

In  support  of  the  proposed  investigation,  Mr.  Fessenden 
made  a  speech  of  remarkable  vigor  and  force  of  expression. 
He  condemned  the  message  and  its  tone  as  unworthy  of  the 
man  called  to  fill "  one  of  the  few  eminent  places  in  the  world." 
"  He  exults,"  said  Mr.  Fessenden ;  "  his  tone  is  that  of  exul- 
tation when  he  speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  Territory  of  Kansas 
is  now  as  much  a  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina. 
His  tone  is  that  of  feeling,  of  gratification,  that,  instead  of 
being  a  free  State,  like  his  own,"  it  was  "  bound  to  the  car  of 
slavery."  He  arraigned  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  referred  to  the  significant  fact,  that,  after  hearing 
the  argument,  the  court  had  adjourned  over  till  after  the  elec- 
tion before  making  the  decision  ;  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  Democratic  party  had  not  triumphed,  "  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  a  doctrine  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
truth  ;  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  legal  logic ;  so  founded  on 
error  and  unsupported  by  anything  like  argument,  as  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

VOL.   IX.  69 
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Bef erring  to  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  friends 
to  the  Lecompton  policy,  he  said,  they  should  have  known, 
when  they  repealed  the  Missouri  compronrise,  what  the  result 
was  to  be ;  that  it  was  the  design  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas. 
He  was  now  interposing  his  strong  arm  "  to  stay  the  tide  of 
slavery  which  is  setting  over  Kansas,  contrary  to  the  expressed 
will  of  her  people.  Does  the  honorable  Senator  think  that  he 
can  take  the  prey  from  the  tiger  and  not  himself  be  torn? 
When  was  slavery  ever  known  to  stay  its  hand  in  its  march 
over  a  country,  unless  forced  to  do  so  ?  And  when  it  had 
seized  it,  when  was  it  ever  known  to  let  go  its  hold  ?  It 
is  a  part  of  the  system  to  pay  nothing  at  all  for  involuntary 
servitude;  and  if  the  service  is  voluntary,  experience  has 
shown  that  it  must  be  unlimited,  unquestioning,  and  eternal. 
To  hesitate  is  to  lose  all ;  to  stop  is  to  die." 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Stephens  moved  a  reference  of  the 
message  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  Mr.  Harris  of  Illinois,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Lc- 
compton  Democrats,  moved  its  reference  to  a  committee  of 
fifteen.  This  motion,  after  an  excited  and  angry  debate  last- 
ing through  the  night,  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  four.  Tlie 
committee  appointed  by  the  Speaker  contained  a  majority  in 
favor  of  the  Lecompton  policy,  so  that  nothing  came  of  the 
inquiry. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1858,  the  second  legislature  of 
Kansas  prescntod  to  Congress  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  in 
whicli  it  speaks  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  as  the  work 
of  "  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  living  in  nineteen  of  the 
thirty-eight  counties  of  the  Territory."  Tliis  "  minority," 
it  said,  availing  themselves  of  a  law  which  enabled  them 
to  obstruct  and  defeat  a  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
did,  by  the  odious  and  oppressive  application  of  the  provisions 
and  partisan  machinery  of  said  law,  procure  the  return  of  the 
whole  number  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention 
recently  assembled  at  Lecompton.  We,  tlierefore,  "  the  repre- 
sentatives, of  said  people,  do  hereby,  in  their  name  and  on 
their  behalf,  solemnly  protest  against  such  admission." 

Having  thus  exposed  and  condemned  the  Lecompton  consti- 
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tution,  as  designed  to  "  fix  upon  them  an  institution  revolting 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Territory," 
the  same  body,  in  another  paper,  presented  and  gave  the  his- 
tory of  the  Topeka  constitution.  The  people  of  the  Territory, 
it  averred,  did  proceed  "  to  call  a  convention  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution ;  the  delegates  thereto  were  regularly  and  fairly 
elected,  and,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  October,  1855,  did 
assemble  in  convention  at  Topeka."  It  therefore  declared 
that  said  constitution  ^^  embodies  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
tills  Territory  upon  the  subject  of  a  State  government,  and 
ought  to  be  received  by  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States 
as  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Kansas." 

Stripped,  then,  of  all  side  issues,  the  precise  and  pregnant 
question  was :  "  Shall  Congress  impose  upon  the  people  of 
Kansas  a  constitution  really  the  work  of  a  foreign  body,  in 
which  they  had  no  voice,  and  to  which  they  were  inflexibly 
opposed  ?  "  Such  a  proposition  to  a  people  making  any  preten- 
sions to  a  free  form  of  government  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
impertinent  and  insulting ;  and  yet  this  was  the  precise  issue 
which  then  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  American  Congress 
and  people.  The  debate  took  a  wide  range,  and  brought  into 
review  the  general  subjects  of  slavery  and  freedom,  their  an- 
tagonisms, and  their  relations  to  society  and  the  state.  The 
President  and  his  supporters  vindicated  the  proposed  policy  ; 
Mr.  Douglas,  those  he  represented  and  led,  and  the  Republi- 
cans, opposed  it.  It  was  indeed  marvellous  that  men  of  intel- 
ligence and  candor  could  so  stultify  themselves  as  to  defend, 
in  the  name  of  Democratic  institutions,  a  policy  so  essentially 
and  offensively  despotic.  Slavery  has  left  on  record,  damaging 
and  damning  as  that  record  is,  no  blacker  page  than  that 
which  describes  its  ruffianly  and  ruthless  policy  toward  Kan- 
sas. And  yet  to  this  policy  the  administration  was  fully  and 
fiercely  committed,  and  to  its  execution  its  power  and  patron- 
age were  given  in  no  stinted  measure. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  LECOMPTON  STRUGGLE. 

General  ai^goment  in  favor  of  the  Lecompton  policy.  —  Defence  of  slaverj.  — 
Speech  of  Mr.  Hammond.  —  *' Cotton  is  king."  —  Arraignment  of  Northern 
society.  —  Replies.  —  Speeches  of  Hamlin,  Broderick,  and  Wilson.  —  Defences 
of  the  North  and  its  institutions.  —  Full  discussion  welcomed.  —  Speeches  in 
the  House.  —  Extreme  opinions  of  Miles  and  Eeitt  — Able  defences  of  freedom 
and  free  institutions.  —  Loyejoy,  Giddings,  Bliss.  —  Ignominious  attitude  of 
the  administration  and  the  Democratic  party. 

The  supporters  of  the  Lecompton  policy  dwelt  much  upon 
the  necessity  of  concession  and  compromise ;  upon  the  encroach- 
ing North  and  long-enduring  South;  State  rights;  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  of  the  opposing  sections.  Not 
all,  however,  pursued  that  specious  and  subtle  course.  Some, 
believing  in  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  practice  of  slavery, 
defending  it  on  principle  as  well  as  from  policy,  not  as  an  evil 
but  a  good,  stepped  forth  the  champions  of  the  system  they 
cherished  as  well  as  of  the  section  they  represented.  Promi- 
nent among  these  was  James  H.  Hammond  of  South  Carolina. 
Avowing  his  purpose  to  consider  slavery  "  as  a  practical  thing, 
as  a  thing  that  is  and  is  to  be,  and  to  discuss  its  effect  upon 
our  political  institutions,  and  ascertain  how  long  these  institu- 
tions will  hold  together  with  slavery  ineradicable,"  he  proposed 
"  to  bring  the  North  and  South  face  to  face,  and  see  what  re- 
sources each  might  have  in  the  contingency  of  separate  organ- 
izations." If  the  South  never  acquired  another  foot  of  terri- 
tory, he  said,  she  had  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles,  was  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Spain.  "Is  not  tliat  territory  enough,"  he  asked,  "to 
make  an  empire  that  shall  rule  the  world  ?  "  "  It  can  send," 
he  asserted,  "  a  larger  army  than  any  power  on  earth  can  send 
against  her,  of  men  brought  up  on  horseback,  with  guns  in 
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their  hands."  Entering  into  the  statistics  of  Southern  pro- 
duction and  export,  he  said  the  South  would  need  no  army  or 
navy,  but,  removing  all  commercial  restrictions,  the  whole 
world  would  go  to  it  to  trade,  "  to  bring  and  carry  for  us." 
Asserting  that  the  South  would  find  strength  and  protection  in 
its  cotton,  he  said  :  "  You  dare  not  make  war  on  cotton.  No 
power  on  earth  dares  make  war  on  it.  Cotton  is  king."  Ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  South  not  to 
plant  any  cotton  for  three  years,  he  inquired,  with  amusing 
pretension :  "  What  would  happen  if  no  cotton  was  furnished 
for  three  years  ?  I  will  not  stop  to  depict  what  every  one  can 
imagine,  but  this  is  certain :  England  would  topple  headlong 
and  carry  the  whole  civilized  world  with  her,  save  the  South." 
Asserting  the  superiority  of  slaveholding  society  over  that  of 
the  free  States,  he  said  :  "  The  greatest  strength  of  the  South 
arises  from  the  harmony  of  her  political  and  social  institutions. 
This  harmony  gives  her  a  frame  of  society  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  an  extent  of  political  freedom,  combined  with  entire 
security,  such  as  no  other  people  ever  enjoyed  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  bold  vaunt  he  proceeded  to  define  as  well  as  to 
defend.  In  his  explanatory  definition,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that,  in  all  social  systems,  there  must  be  menials  to  perform 
the  "  drudgery  of  life,"  and  that  such  a  class  is  necessary  to 
tlie  existence  of  "  that  other  class  which  leads  progress,  civili- 
zation, and  refinement."  "  Tliis,"  he  said,  "  constitutes  the 
very  mudsill  of  society  and  of  political  government,  and  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air  as  to  build 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  except  on  this  mudsill."  Saying 
that  their  slaves  were  their  "  mudsills,"  he  contended  that 
"  the  manual  laborers  and  operatives  "  of  the  North  sustained 
the  same  relation  to  Northern  society,  and  were  "  essentially 
slaves,"  the  difference  between  them  being  "  our  slaves  are 
hired  for  life  and  are  well  compensated,  —  yours  are  hired  by 
tlie  day  and  not  cared  for." 

Leaving  the  social  for  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  he 
compared  the  Southern  slaves  —  "  happy,  content,  unaspiring, 
and  utterly  incapable,  from  intellectual  weakness,  ever  to  give 
us  any  trouble  by  their  aspirations,"  without  votes  or  political 
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power  —  with  Northern  manual  laborers,  brothers  of  our  blood, 
equals  in  natural  endowments,  "  galled  by  their  degradation,'^ 
"  with  the  right  of  voting,"  and  the  real  "  depositories  of  all 
your  jwlitical  power.'*  With  arrogant  menace,  he  warned  the 
North  of  "  the  tremendous  secret "  that  the  ballot-box  is 
"  stronger  than  an  army  with  banners." 

Such,  substantially,  were  the  bold  and  defiant  defence  and 
arraignment,  by  the  outspoken  and  truculent  Soutli-Carolinian, 
of  slavery  and  freedom,  the  South  and  the  North  thus  brought 
"  face  to  face."  This  open  avowal  of  sentiments,  purposes, 
and  expectations,  which  many  of  his  section  really  entertained, 
but  which  they  did  not  deem  it  politic  to  express,  his  impudent 
pretensions,  his  unfounded  claims,  and  his  clear  falsification  of 
local  and  historic  facts,  excited  surprise  and  provoked  responses. 
His  characterization  of  Northern  manual  laborers  as  "hireling,** 
as  essentially  slaves,  the  "  mudsills  "  of  society,  like  the  dicta 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  black  men  had  no  rights  that  white 
men  were  bound  to  respect,  became  the  ringing  watchwords  of 
those  replies  and  of  subsequent  conflicts  at  the  North.  They 
fixed  attention,  too,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  spirit, 
aims,  and  purposes  of  the  Slave  Power  as  perhaps  no  previous 
demonstration  had  been  able  to  effect. 

The  gauntlet  being  thus  defiantly  thrown  down,  there  were 
not  wanting  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  free  institutions 
to  take  it  up.  Hannibal  Hamlin  replied.  With  patient  re- 
search and  careful  collation  of  facts  he  demonstrated  the 
fallacies  of  Mr.  Hammond's  argument,  for  the  greater  alleged 
prosperity  of  the  Slave  States,  from  the  relative  amounts  of 
Southern  and  Northern  exports,  by  showing,  from  facts  and 
figures,  that,  in  all  the  elements  of  substantial  prosperity,  tlic 
free  States  were  far  in  advance  of  the  slave  States,  and  tliat 
that  advance  was  becoming  greater  and  more  apparent  every 
year.  Referring  to  the  charge  that  the  "manual  hircUng 
laborers  "  of  the  North  were  "  essentially  slaves,**  the  "  mud- 
sills" of  society,  he  took  issue,  denying  the  allegation,  and 
affirming  that  they  were  rather  the  constituent  elements  of 
society.  "  They  do  our  legislation  at  home,**  he  said ;  "  they 
support  the  State ;  they  are  the  State.**    "  Sir,**  he  added, "  I 
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can  tell  that  Senator  that  they  are  not  the  "mudsills"  of 
our  community.  They  are  the  men  who  clear  away  our  for- 
ests. They  are  the  men  who  make  the  green  hillside  blo^ 
som.  They  are  the  men  who  build  our  ships  and  who  navi- 
gate them.  They  are  the  men  who  build  our  towns  and  who 
inhabit  them.  They  are  the  men  who  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  our  community.  Sir,  they  are  not  only  pillara 
which  support  our  government,  but  they  are  the  capitals 
that  adorn  the  very  pillars." 

David  C.  Broderick  made  a  brief  and  vigorous  speech,  in. 
which  ho  reminded  the  South  of  its  mistake  in  repealing  the 
Missouri  compromise.  "  In  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska-Kan- 
sas bill,"  he  affirmed,  "  the  rampart  that  protected  slavery 
in  the  Southern  Territories  was  broken  down."  Northern 
opinions,  Northern  ideas,  and  Northern  institutions  being  in- 
vited to  contest  their  possession,  "  how  foolish,"  he  said,  "  for 
the  South  to  hope  to  contend  for  success  in  such  an  encounter ! 
Slavery  is  old,  decrepit,  and  consumptive ;  freedom  is  young 
and  vigorous," 

The  sneer  at  the  Northern  "  hireling  manual  laborers  "  he 
rather  welcomed,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  it  may  have  the  eJEfect 
of  arousing  in  the  workingmen  that  spirit  which  lias  been 
lying  dormant  for  centuries."  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  ho 
was  "  the  son  of  an  artisan  and  had  been  a  mechanic,"  and 
also,  regretfully,  to  the  fact  that  there  was  too  little  ambition 
among  laboring  men,  he  said :  "  I  left  the  scenes  of  my  youth 
and  manhood  for  the  scenes  of  the  far  West,  because  I  wa9 
tired  of  the  struggles  and  jealousies  of  men  of  my  own  class, 
who  could  not  understand  why  one  of  their  fellows  sl^ould  ^ 
seek  to  elevate  his  condition  above  the  common  level." 

Mr.  Wilson  also  made  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  same  speech. 
Accepting  the  challenge  to  array  the  opposing  systems  and 
sections  "  face  to  face,"  he,  by  a  somewhat  full  examination 
of  the  census-tables,  the  admissions  of  Southern  men  in  their 
speeches  and  writings,  and  other  sources  of  information, 
deduced  the  lessons  which  the  survey,  comparison,  and  their 
contrasts  taught.  He  showed  that  ^'  in  accumulated  capital, 
in  commerce,  in  manufactures,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  educa- 
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tional  institutions,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  in 
the  charities  of  religion  and  humanity,  in  all  the  means  bj 
which  the  nation  is  known  among  men,  the  free  States  main- 
tain a  position  of  unquestioned  pre-eminence.  In  all  these 
the  South  is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  North."  Beyond  the 
political  field,  in  which  he  admitted  that,  '*  bound  together  by 
the  cohesive  attraction  of  a  vast  interest  from  which  the  civi- 
lization of  the  world  averts  its  face,  the  privileged  class  have 
won  the  control  and  direct  the  policy  of  the  government,"  he 
contended  that,  even  by  the  admission  of  Southern  writers, 
"  this  dependency  of  the  South  is  everywhere  visible,  even  to 
the  most  blind  devotees  of  King  Cotton." 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  these  sharp  and  sugges- 
tive contrasts,  and  the  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  slaves,  he 
said:  "Putting  out  of  view  altogether  the  sad  lot  of  nearly 
four  milhons  of  helpless  bondmen,  doomed  to  a  destiny  so 
rayless,  so  cheerless,  so  hopeless,  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  vauntingly  tells  us  that  they  are  'unaspiring,'  and 
will  never  give  '  any  trouble  to  us  by  their  aspirations,'  I  here 
and  now  declare  that  the  five  millions  of  the  non-slavcholding 
whites  of  the  South  live  in  meaner  houses,  consume  poorer 
food,  wear  poorer  clothes,  have  less  means  of  moral  and  men- 
tal instruction,  less  culture,  and  less  hope  for  the  future  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  than  the  five  millions  of  the 
poorest  people  of  the  seventeen  millions  of  the  North  "  ;  a  fact 
he  proceeded  "  to  demonstrate  "  by  "  abundant  quotations 
from  Southern  authorities." 

Alluding  to  the  Senator's  use  of  the  Saviour's  declaration, 
"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  as  an  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  a  servile  race  as  "  the  foundation-stone,  the  eter- 
nal law  of  slavery,  which  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  cannot 
abolish,"  he  regarded  those  words  as  "  perpetually  sounding 
in  the  ears  of  mankind,  and  ever  reminding  them  of  their 
dependence  and  their  duties."  "  I  thank  God,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  live  in  a  commonwealth  which  sees  no  warrant  in 
these  words  of  inspiration  to  oppress  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  toil  and  poverty,"  but  raUicr  the  injunction  to  protect  such 
"  by  the  broad  shield  of  equal,  just,  and  humane  legislation." 
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Referring  to  the  taunting  inquiry  of  the  Senator,  how  he 
would  like  to  have  emissaries  from  the  South  go  North  to  pro- 
claim to  its  hireling  laborers  "  the  tremendous  secret  of  the 
ballot-box,"  he  expressed  his  willingness  that  they  should 
come  for  such  a  purpose ;  for,  he  said,  "  ours  are  institu- 
tions of  freedom,  and  they  flourish  best  in  the  storms  and  agi- 
tations of  inquiry  and  free  discussion.  We  are  conscious  that 
our  social  and  political  institutions  have  not  attained  perfec- 
tion, and  we  invoke  the  examination  and  the  criticism  of  the 
genius  and  learning  of  all  Christendom." 

There  were  those  in  the  House,  too,  who  were  ready  not 
only  to  indorse  the  extreme  views  of  the  South  Carolina  Sena- 
tor, but  to  go  much  further,  and  to  vindicate  the  rightfulness 
of  slaveholding  on  the  higher  ground  of  revelation,  claiming 
for  the  system  that  it  in  no  way  contravened  even  the  pure 
ethics  of  Christianity  itself.  While  many  Southern  men  dep- 
recated the  extreme  utterances  of  Mr.  Hannnond,  as  need- 
lessly compromising  their  position  and  giving  to  their  opponents 
arguments  it  was  policy  to  have  withheld,  there  were  others, 
especially  Miles  and  Keitt  of  the  same  State,  who  fully 
indorsed  and  even  transcended  his  positions.  The  former 
asserted  that  slavery  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Southern  pros- 
perity, —  the  very  life-blood  of  its  existence.  The  relation 
between  capital  and  labor  in  the  South  gave,  he  declared, 
"  the  best  assurances  of  political  conservatism  and  social  sta- 
bility." Mr.  Keitt  addressed  himself  to  what  he  called  the 
religious  view.  He  claimed  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  con- 
demn, but  rather  sanctioned  slavery.  "  I  am  content,"  he 
said,  "  impregnably  to  intrench  the  rights  of  the  South  behind 
the  monuments  which  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  has  raised  "  ; 
and  he  contended  that "  with  the  proclamation  of  the  law  was 
also  uttered  the  fiat  which  sanctioned  slavery  and  settled  the 
relations  between  the  master  and  the  slave." 

Of  course  there  were  those  who  were  prepared  to  enter  the 
lists  and  do  battle  not  only  for  "  the  law,"  but  for  its  Author. 
Among  them  was  Owen  Lovejoy.  His  voice,  impassioned  ut- 
terances, and  trenchant  blows  early  mingled  in  the  fray.  He 
discarded  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  "  North  "  and  "  South," 
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for,  he  said,  there  was  no  necessary  conflict  between. the  sec- 
tions, the  North  haying  many  "  advocates  of  slavery,"  and  the 
South  having  many  ^Moyal  to  freedom,"  and  he  cont(^ded 
that  it  was  simply  a  question  ^^  between  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  those  of  despotism."  The  question,  the  most 
important  since  the  Revolution,  ^^  the  most  solemn  and  grave 
with  which  Christian  civilization  has  had  to  grapple  in  modem 
times,"  was  that  of  property  in  man. 

With  great  force  of  logic,  forensic  skill,  and  rhetoric  of  sin* 
gular  point  and  piquancy,  he  proceeded  to  the  support  of  the 
thesis  that  such  "  property "  was  impossible.  The  Divine 
origin  and  likeness  in  which  man  was  made  constituted  his 
grand  and  fundamental  argument  against  the  ^'  wild  and  guilty 
fantasy,"  as  expressed  by  England's  great  statesman,  whom 
he  quoted,  '^  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man."  ^^  To  chat* 
telize  a  rational  creature  thus  endowed  and  thus  allied  is  to 
insult  and  incense  the  Author  of  his  being."  He  based  his 
second  argument  on  man's  redemption.  With  startling  dis- 
tinctness lie  exclaimed :  ^'  President  Buchanan,  believest  thoa 
the  gospel  record?  I  know  that  ihou  believest.  Tell  me 
then,  sir,  did  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  cattle?  Did  he  lay 
down  his  life  to  replevin  personal  property,  to  redeem  real 
estate  ?  "  Tlie  royal  law,  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would 
that  others  should  do  to  them,  furnished  his  next  argument, 
and  he  illustrated  with  great  force  and  eloquence  how  slavery 
violated  that  great  law  of  life,  especially  in  its  influence  upon 
the  family.  His  final  objection  against  slavery  was  that  it 
lay  "  across  our  country's  glory  and  destiny."  Saying  that 
God  had  "  a  grand  work  for  us  to  do,  to  lead  the  world  to 
freedom  and  glory,"  he  asked :  "  Shall  we  wheel  around  from 
the  van  in  the  progress  of  a  Christian  civilization,  and,  with 
muffled  drum  and  drooping  colors,  march  back  a  decade  (d 
centuries  into  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  past  ?  " 

The  calmer,  more  judicial,  if  less  impassioned,  voice  of  Mr. 
Giddings  was  heard.  Profoundly  religious  in  liis  convictions, 
the  very  incarnation  of  moral  courage,  it  would  have  seemed 
to  him  moral  treason  to  have  remained  silent  in  such  a  pres- 
ence, on  such  an  issue.     Summoning  members  to  the  forum 
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of  conscience,  with  God'a  statute-book  open  before  thein^  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  in  that  court  of 
equity  and  final  aiqf)eal.  After  stating  and  illustrating  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  defender  of  slavery  contravened 
the  clearly  revealed  will  of  God^  he  said :  ^  To  these  porimal 
truths  he  is  infideL  To  the  rights  of  his  f ellownnortals  he  ia 
infidel.  To  God's  higher  law  he  is  infidel.  Against  these  he 
wages  unceasing  war." 

But  among  the  boldest  and  most  clearly  defined  speechea 
of  the  session^  in  both  its  enunciation  ci  principles  and  its 
characterization  of  measures,  was  one  delivered,  near  its  close^ 
by  Philemon  Bliss  of  Ohio.  With  refreshing  plainness  he 
gave  his  reasons  for  not  indulging  in  the  discussion  of  the  Le- 
compton  business,  saying  that,  though  he  could  reason  with  a 
highwayman  and  remonstrate  with  a  pickpocket,  he  could 
"  find  no  fit  words  for  discussing  in  a  Republican  representa- 
tive body  the  propriety  of  forcing  a  dark  despotism  upon  a 
protesting  people."  "  If  the  statement  of  the  proposition 
will  not  carry  its  own  damnation,"  he  said,  "  no  parliamentary 
language  of  mine  can  fitly  describe  it ;  and  the  mind  that  can 
for  a  moment  entertain  it  is  entirely  beyond  my  reach."  After 
describing  the  humiliating  position  to  which  the  Slave  Power 
had  brought  the  nation,  and  saying  that  surprise  had  been  ex- 
pressed that  a  section  of  the  Union,  and  that  "  comparatively 
weak  and  poverty-stricken,"  should  be  enabled  to  carry  things 
with  so  high  a  hand,  he  said  there  was  no  cause  of  wonder 
even  in  this  "  omnipotence  of  evil."  The  cause  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  dififerent  spirit  and  purposes  which  character- 
ized the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  freedom  :  the  former,  "  all 
.  will,  all  energy,  all  perseverance,"  have  a  great  idea,  have  sub- 
ordinated everything  to  its  prosecution  ;  the  latter,  "  intent  on 
gain  and  peace,  have  ignored  all  fixed  principle,  been  blind  to 
any  great  end,  and  have  substituted  a  shuffling  expediency  for 
an  enduring  purpose.  The  '  I  will '  of  the  one  is  met  by 
the  *  please  don't '  of  the  other ;  and  *  I  'm  afraid  I  can't '  is 
the  bravest  response  to  the  grim '  you  shall.'  " 

There  were  other  speeches,  delivered  by  both  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  the  measure  in  issue,  which  exposed  the  barbar- 
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izing  influences  of  slavery,  the  reckless  audacity  of  the  propa- 
gandists, and  the  unscrupulous  profligacy  of  those  who  for  per- 
sonal and  partisan  ends  were  willing  to  accept  the  most  humili- 
ating conditions,  make  any  sacrifices  of  principle,  and  commit 
themselves  to  a  line  of  conduct,  however  cruel  and  however 
mean.  Nor  could  it  well  have  been  otherwise.  When  leading 
men,  an  administration,  a  national  party,  accepted  from  the 
Slave  Power  the  advocacy  and  responsibility  of  a  series  of  acts 
which  Robert  J.  Walker  resigned  ofiice  rather  than  sustaui  and 
execute,  and  which  Henry  A.  Wise  characterized  as  "  unveiled 
trickeries  "  and  "  shameless  frauds,"  their  own  speeches,  State 
papers,  and  votes,  better,  indeed,  than  the  criticisms  of  their 
Republican  censors,  could  not  but  reveal  the  depraved  and 
desperate  character  of  the  policy  entered  upon,  and  the  sad 
demoralization  it  both  betokened  and  so  greatly  increased. 
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From  testimonies  that  could  not  be  gainsaid  and  by  wit- 
nesses that  could  not  be  impeached  a  most  gigantic  scheme 
of  duplicity,  violence,  and  fraud  had  been  revealed.  Kansas 
lay  helpless  under  the  feet  of  a  proslavery  executive  in  undis- 
guised complicity  with  the  men  who  had  committed  these 
crimes.  Its  only  hope  was  in  Congress,  and  there  it  could 
only  depend  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  Senate 
was  unequivocally  committed  to  the  President's  policy.  On 
the  23d  of  March,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Crittenden  moved  a 
substitute,  providing  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and,  if  rejected,  they  should  be  authorized  to  choose 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution.  But  this 
substitute  was  rejected  by  ten  majority.  The  Republicans ; 
Bell,  Crittenden,  and  Kennedy,  Americans  ;  and  Broderick,  . 
Douglas,  and  Stuart,  anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  —  voted  for 
it.  The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  twen- 
ty-five, Mr.  Pugh  voting  against  it. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  William  Montgomery  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  anti-Lecompton  Democrat,  offered,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  the  same  substitute  which  had  been 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  eight.     The  Senate  rejected  it,  asked  for  a 
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committee  of  conference,  and  appointed  Green,  Hunter,  and 
Seward  on  its  part.  The  House  adhered  to  Montgomery's 
amendment,  but  agreed  to  the  committee  of  conference  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  English,  Stephens,  and 
Howard  were  appointed  on  its  part.  The  committee  con- 
curred in  a  report,  Mr.  Seward  of  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Howard 
of  the  House  dissenting.  This  report  was  made  in  both 
bodies  on  the  23d  of  April.  It  was  made  in  the  House  by 
William  H.  English  of  Indiana,  und  was  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish bill. 

Tliis  report  excited  surprise  and  indignation,  and  evoked 
the  most  determined  opposition.  Though  equivocal  and  capa- 
ble of  widely  diflFerent  constructions,  it  was  regarded  by  the 
friends  of  Kansas  as  a  surrender.  It  was,  too,  ia  marked 
contrast  with  the  speech  of  its  reputed  author,  in  which  he 
had  not  only  opposed  tlie  Lecompton  constitution,  but  had 
avowed  his  purpose,  though  a  personal  admirer  and  stanch 
supporter  of  his  administration,  to  part  company  with  the 
President  rather  than  give  it  his  vote.  But  now  and  suddenly 
he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion demanded  concession.  In  his  remarks  accompanying  the 
report  he  said :  "  A  great  question,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  age,  —  one  which  has  agitated  and  engrossed  the  public 
mind  for  the  past  four  years,  —  has  at  last  come  to  a  crisis,'* 
and  the  committee  had  concluded  that  **  it  wbb  not  best  to 
hazard  longer  the  peace  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  an 
unimportant  point  or  unmeaning  word.**  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  accept  the  Lecompton  constitation,  with  all  its  enor^ 
mities  and  the  admitted  fact  that  it  was  in  no  sense  the  work 
of  the  people, "  on  a  condition." 

In  substance,  it  offered  to  the  people  in  connection  with 
the  constitution  a  large  land-grant  with  these  conditions: 
if  they  voted  to  accept  it,  they  were  to  be  admitted  with  the 
constitution  and  the  land ;  if  they  voted  againsft  receiving  it, 
they  would  not  receive  the  land,  nor  could  they  become  a 
State  until  the  Territory  had  acquired  a  popalaiaon  safficiently 
large  to  elect  a  Representative  to  the  House.  Singular  as 
was  the  form  of  this  proposition,  unfair  and  double-faced  as 
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were  its  spirit,  purpose,  and  purport,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  presented  rendered  still  more  reprehensible  this 
action  of  its  movers,  and  mbre  creditable  and  almost  wonder- 
ful the  conduct  of  those  who  rejected  it.  For  those  struggling 
pioneers,  harassed  and  harried  as  they  were,  and  strongly 
tempted  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price,  to  "  spurn  the  bribe'* 
was  indeed  heroic,  and  revealed  the  stuff  they  were  made  of. 

Mr.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  conference  committee,  char- 
acterized it  as  a  measure  to  keep  open  the  quarrel,  imposing, 
as  it  did,  one  set  of  conditions  if  the  Territory  applied  for 
admissio;!  as  a  slave  State,  and  another  set  if  it  applied  as  a 
free  State.  He  said  it  offered  a  premium  to  Kansas  to  become 
a  slave  State  ;  but  he  thought  tliat  if  the  people  could  have  a 
fair  chance,  they  would  reject  it "  four  to  one.*^  Indeed,  he 
predicted  that  they  would  never  submit  to  it  on  any  conditions 
whatever. 

The  proposition  of  the  bill  was,  indeed,  a  gigantic  bribe. 
Bluster  and  bullying  had  been  tried,  exhausted,  and  they  had 
failed.  Mercenary  considerations  were  now  proposed,  com- 
bined with  the  menace  that,  if  the  bribe  was  not  accepted, 
Kansas  could  not  be  admitted  until,  by  the  gradual  accretion 
of  numbers,  its  population  should  reach  the  general  "  ratio  of 
representation"  for  members  of  the  House.  Its  spirit  and 
purport  were  tersely  expressed  and  characterized  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, whose  devotion  to  slavery  would  rescue  his  judgment 
from  the  imputation  of  prejudice  against  the  bill  on  account 
of  its  proslavery  character.  "This  measure,"  he  declared, 
"  says  to  the  people  of  Kansas :  '  If  you  choose  to  take  this 
Lecompton  constitution  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head ; 
if  you  choose  to  silence  all  the  complaints  and  all  the  denun- 
ciations which  you  have  made  against  it ;  if  you  choose  to 
humiliate  yourselves  as  freemen  by  a  confession  of  as  much 
baseness  as  that  would  imply,  then,  no  matter  what  your 
numbers  are,  —  we  shall  make  no  inquiry,  —  but  come  into  the 
Union  at  once,  with  all  the  dowry  of  land.  But  if  you  will 
not  come  in  on  these  conditions,  then  you  shall  not  come  in 
at  an  until  your  population  shall  amount  to  that  number 
which   is   fixed  by  the  general  law  as  the  representation 
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throughout  the  country.' "  The  truth  of  this  allegation  was 
substantially  admitted  by  Mr.  Hunter,  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  who  declared  that  the  new  bill  "  acknowl- 
edges not  only  the  authority  of  the  Lecompton  convention, 
but  the  validity  of  their  action,"  while  "  it  receives  the  con- 
stitution presented  by  them  as  the  constitution  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  " ;  and  Mr.  Stephens,  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, declared  that  it  was  never  his  intention  that  the  con- 
stitution should  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

The  bill  was  most  earnestly  and  eloquently  opposed  by  some 
of  the  ablest  debaters  of  the  House.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Grow.  In  a  speech  at  once  learned  and  logical,  packed  with 
facts  and  arguments,  and  glowing  with  the  fervor  of  an 
*  intense  indignation,  he  analyzed  and  fearlessly  exposed  the 
iniquitous  measure.  "  Four  governors,"  he  said,  "  have  re- 
turned from  that  Territory,  all  telling  the  same  story  to  the 
American  people ;  that  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  have  all  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  the  ballot-boxes 
violated,  their  houses  burned,  their  presses  destroyed,  their 
public  buildings  battered  down  by  United  States  cannon  under 
the  direction  of  United  States  officers." 

But  there  were  few  speeches  made  during  the  debate  which 
displayed  with  more  vigor  of  logic  and  force  of  rhetoric  the 
enormity  of  the  bill  and  of  its  provisions  than  that  of  John 
A.  Bingham  of  Ohio.  "  Gloze  that  bill  over  with  what  words 
you  may,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  written  crime.  Enact  it  into  a 
law,  and  it  will  be  a  legislative  atrocity  engrossed  upon  parch- 
ment. Dignify  this  act  with  what  title  you  please,  history  — 
stern,  truthful,  impartial  history — will  entitle  it  *Au  act  to 
take  away  the  liberties  of  American  citizens.'  Instead  of  an 
honest  and  fair  submission  to  the  people,  —  instead  of  that, 
sir,  it  submits  to  them  a  bribe  in  the  way  of  lands  and  money. 
I  say  to  gentlemen,  you  may  pass  this  bill,  but  you  cannot 
make  the  lie  perpetual.  A  lie  cannot  live  forever,  it  has  no 
vitality  in  it.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  perish.  You  may 
induce  the  majority  to  accept  the  proffered  bribe ;  you  may 
thereby  impose  upon  that  young  Territory  the  shame  and 
crime  and  curse  of  this  brutal  atrocity,  but  you  can  never 
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give  permanence  to  such  an  act  of  perfidj,  to  Buch  a  system 
of  wrong.  In  tliis  hour  of  the  world's  repose  and  the  world's 
hope,  shall  America,  the  child  and  stay  of  the  earth's  old  age, 
prove  false  to  her  most  sacred  traditions,  false  to  her  holiest 
trust,  and  by  this  proposed  enactment  consent  to  strike  down 
Liberty  in  her  own  temple,  and  forge  chains  for  her  own  chil- 
dren ?  .  .  .  .  God  13  IN  HISTORY.  Let  gentlemen  give  heed 
to  its  lessons  of  the  terrible  retribution  wliich  sometimes  over- 
takes those  who  seek  to  establish  an  odious  and  hated  des- 
potism on  the  minds  and  consciences,  the  brain  and  heart,  of 
freemen." 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  encountered  a  similar  earnest  and 
determined  opposition.  Mr.  Stuart  said  that  if  he  was  so 
borne  down  by  oppression  that  he  was  compelled  to  falsify  all 
his  opinions,  he  would  take  the  naked  Senate  bill  in  preference 
to  the  measure  that  stood  on  nothing  "  either  human  or  di- 
vine "  ;  for  it  was  not  like  anything  "  in  the  heaven  above,  or 

in  the  earth  beneath,  or  iri  the  waters  under  the  earth It 

is  an  anomaly,  a  miserable,  ingeniously  concocted  pretence  to 
smuggle  through  Congress,  and  fasten  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  an  obnoxious  organic  law."  Mr.  Doolittle 
charged  the  administration  with  having  forced  Geary,  Walker, 
and  Stanton  out  of  office  because  they  would  not  count  frau- 
dulent votes,  while  it  continued  John  Calhoun,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Territory,  in  office,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  proved  in  relation  to  election  returns  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  which  had  been  found  ^^  hid  in  a 
candle-box  in  his  wood-pile."  Mr.  Douglas  referred  to  the 
fact  that  "  some  of  that  glorious  band,  of  Democrats  "  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  support  the  bill,  but  he  never  could  "  con- 
sent to  violate  that  great  principle  of  State  equality,  of  Stato 
sovereignty,  of  popular  sovereignty " ;  that  his  position  was 
taken,  and  that  he  should  follow  the  principle  wherever  its 
logical  consequences  carried  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  this  compromise  was  "  a  conglomeration  of 
bril^es,  menaces,  and  meditated  frauds.  It  goes  to  the  people 
of  Kansas  with  a  bribe  in  one  hand  and  a  penalty  in  the 
other."     The  government  had  advertised  hundreds  of  thou- 
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Bands  of  acres  of  land  to  be  sold  in  July,  and  this  scheme  of- 
fered, if  she  came  into  the  Union  under  the  Lccompton  consti- 
tution, five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  those  sales,  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars ;  but  if  she  remained  out 
she  could  not  receive  this  five  per  cent.  This,  he  said,  was  a 
bribe,  a  temptation  to  the  public  men  of  that  Territory  to  come 
in  now  and  thus  secure  the  control  of  these  lands.  He  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  they  would  "  spurn  the  bribe." 

Mr.  Seward  said  the  bill  came  back  from  the  conference 
chamber  in  the  shape  of  "  an  artifice,  a  trick,  a  legislative  leger- 
demain." It  made  up  and  presented  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas a  fictitious  and  false  issue,  bearing  "  the  stamp  of  equivo- 
cation upon  every  page  and  every  line."  Assuming  that  one 
or  both  of  two  factions  are  to  be  deceived,  all  that  is  left  for 
the  public  to  consider  was :  Who  is  the  dupe  ?  He  warned 
the  Democratic  party  that  they  would  fail  in  the  contest,  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time,  they  would  go  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  stripped  naked  of  every  pretence  of  equality  and 
impartiality,  between  freedom  and  slavery,  no  longer  as  a 
party  that  balances  equally  between  freedom  and  slavery,  but 
in  the  detested  character  of  a  party  intervening  for  slavery 
and  against  freedom.  He  predicted  that  Kansas  would  sur- 
vive their  persecution,  and  that  every  Territory  that  should 
hereafter  come  into  the  Union,  profiting  by  her  sufferings  and 
atonement,  would  come  in  as  a  free  State.  Mr.  Cameron  de- 
nied that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  sustained  the  President's 
policy.  "  If  the  vote  were  to  be  taken  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
"  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  would,  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  decide  that  the  President  had  deceived  them." 

Three  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  —  Douglas,  Stuart, 
and  Broderick  —  and  twenty-three  members  of  the  House  had, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  taken  their  position  against  the 
admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton  constitution.  Dur- 
ing the  contest,  these  members  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the 
homes  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  John  B.  Haskin,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  New  York.  Of  course.  Republican  Senators  and 
Representatives  could  not  refuse  to  confer  with  anti-Lecomp- 
ton  Democrats  if  requested  to  do  so,     Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Wilson, 
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Mr.  Colfax,  Mr.  Burlingame,  Mr.  Covode,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  authorized  by  many  Republican  members  to  hold 
such  conferences ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  often  met  in 
consultation  Douglas,  Broderick,  Harris,  Hickman,  and  Has- 
kin. 

Inamediately  on  the  report  of  the  English  bill,  several  anti- 
Lecompton  members  exhibited  signs  of  hesitation.  Even  Mr. 
Douglas  seemed,  to  some  at  least,  to  be  wavering.  Mr.  Brod- 
erick, ever  brave  and  true,  expressed  to  Mr.  Wade  and  others 
his  apprehension  that,  for  political  reasons,  the  Illinois  Sen- 
ator might  falter,  but  expressed  his  determination  that,  if  he 
did,  he  would  denounce  him  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere. 
Two  or  three  evenings  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Haskin,  to  consult  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted.  At 
that  conference  Mr.  Douglas,  while  avowing  his  own  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  those  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  the  measure  might  consistently  go  for  it, 
because  they  could  claim  that  it  did  "  virtually  "  submit  the 
question  at  issue  to  the  people.  Seeing,  as  he  doubtless  did, 
many  who  shrank  from  continuing  their  opposition  to  the 
administration  on  that  issue,  and  who  would  probably  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  English,  he,  from  motives  of  expediency, 
threw  out  the  suggestion.  But  it  evoked  determined  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Broderick  indignantly  denounced  any  sacrifice  of 
the  principle  on  which  they  had  hitherto  fought  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution.  Mr.  Stuart  expressed  similar  views,  and 
Mr.  Haskin  vehemently  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  one  to  continue  in  his  opposition.  "  Its  passage," 
he  said,  "  would  enable  the  administration  to  retreat  by  a 
back-door  passage  from  its  support  of  a  nefarious  scheme  and 
infamous  legislation  which  President  Buchanan  and  his  heads 
of  department  should  never  have  favored." 

Mr.  Cox  of  Ohio  had  been  the  first  of  the  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats  to  denounce  the  proposed  constitution.  As  early 
as  the  16th  of  December  he  had  characterized  it  as  "  a  pulse- 
less and  heartless  thing,"  which  was,  **  through  trickery  and 
fraud,  a  mass  of  detestable  putrescence."    He  had  branded 
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Calhoun  and  his  associates  as  Catalincs,  who,  under  obliga- 
tions of  principle  and  honor,  had  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
people's  will  to  their  own.  At  this  meeting,  too,  he  had  giTen 
positive  assurances  that  he  should  remain  true  to  these  clearly 
announced  convictions.  And  yet  in  spite  of  early  speeches 
and  this  unequivocal  pledge,  so  lately  given,  he  expressed  his 
purpose  to  support  the  English  bill,  though  it  did  not  conform 
to  his  judgment.  He  urged  the  usual  claim,  however,  that  lie 
made  the  sacrifice  in  the  spirit  of  concession  and  with  a  desire 
for  harmony.  He  admitted  that  tliere  was  no  proposition, 
^'  in  so  many  words,"  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people, 
though  he  thought  there  was  a  provision  in  the  bill  by  whicli, 
if  the  constitution  did  not  meet  their  approbation,  they  could 
give  expression  to  their  will ;  indeed  that,  though  it  did  not 
contain  tlie  '^  shadow,"  the  ^'  substance "  was  there.  So 
strangely  did  men  reason,  so  wildly  did  they  talk.  This 
action  of  Mr.  Cox  created  much  asperity  of  feeling,  and  was 
most  vehemently  condemned  by  Mr.  Haskin  and  many  anti- 
Lecompton  Democrats. 

The  House  on  the  SOtli  of  April  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  three,  —  Winter 
Davis  and  Humphrey  Marshall  voting  in  the  negative.  Twelve 
of  the  twenty-three  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  in  the  House 
resisted  every  influence,  and  stood  firm  to  the  end.  They 
were  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Harris,  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  anti-Lecompton  forces  in  that  body,  Isaac  N.  Morris, 
Aaron  Shaw,  Robert  Smith,  Samuel  S.  Marshall  of  Illinois, 
John  G.  Davis  of  Indiana,  Gamctt  B.  Adrian  of  New  Jersey, 
John  B.  Haskin  and  Horace  F.  Clark  of  New  York,  John 
Hickman  and  Henry  Chapman  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph 
C.  McKibbin  of  California.  These  gentlemen,  who  remained 
firm  throughout  this  stormy  struggle  against  the  pressure  of 
political  associates  and  the  influences  and  appliances  of  the 
administration,  were  deserving  of  high  commendation.  "  Un- 
doubtedly," said  Mr.  Haskin,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
^'  some  of  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  who  finally  voted 
for  the  English,  bill  were  influenced  by  official  patronage,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  by  official  gifts.     Well  do  I  remember 
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that  Senator  Slidell,  the  fidus  Achates  of  James  Buchanan 
during  the  whole  of  his  administration,  endeavored  to  tempt 
mc  with  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  if  I  w^ould  change  my 
views  and  support  the  Lecompton  policy.  Patronage  and  gifts 
were  freely  given  and  made  to  seduce  the  anti-Lecompton 
Democrats ;  and  I  am  proud  that  the  twelve  who  were  tioie 
to  the  last  could  not  be  silenced  in  any  way  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  power,  of  patronage,  or  through  any  corrupt  means 
whatever.  I  should  not,"  says  Mr.  Haskiu,  "  omit  to 
refer  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kibbin.  His  father  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  the 
confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  held  at  the  time 
the  position  of  naval  officer  in  Philadelpliia.  During  the 
struggle  he  came  to  Washington  more  than  once,  begged  and 
implored  his  son,  on  account  of  the  relations  wliich  he  had 
borne  to  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  office  he  held,  to  sustain  the 
policy  of  the  administration.  Nevertheless,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  the  struggle,  no  member  was  more 
faithful  and  more  determined  in  his  hostility  to  Lecompton, 
in  all  its  shapes,  than  Joseph  G.  McKibbin  of  California." 

The  bill  was  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day  it  passed  the  House,  and  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
one  to  twenty-two,  Douglas,  Crittenden,  Broderick,  and  Stuart 
voting  against  it.  Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  five  months,  in 
which  the  administration  made  no  concealment  of  its  unscru- 
pulous purpose  to  use  in  unstinted  measure  its  power  and 
patronage  for  the  object  aimed  at,  the  Lecompton  constitution 
received  the  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive approval.  But  the  "  condition  "  affixed  made  the  victory 
but  partial,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  victors  but  brief.  The 
people  of  Kansas  had  suffered  too  much,  and  were  too  deeply 
in  earnest,  to  be  seduced  by  the  offer  of  the  promised  benefits 
of  the  bill,  —  its  liberal  grants  of  lands,  and  its  admission  as  a 
State,  —  or  driven  by  the  menace  of  being  kept  out,  to  accept 
a  constitution  they  had  no  agency  in  forming,  and  which  they 
so  thoroughly  detested.  As  predicted,  they  did  "  spurn  the 
bribe,"  and  they  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten 
thousand. 
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The  defection  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  Lccompton  issue  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  It  became  an  important  fact  in 
those  political  complications  and  that  general  break-up  it  her- 
alded, and  of  which  it  was  a  signal  example.  The  prominent 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  strife,  his  undoubted  ability,  his  influ- 
ence with  the  party,  his  past  unquestioning  adhesion  to 
Southern  interests,  and  his  uncompromising  denunciation  of 
all  who  refused  the  same,  especially  of  those  who  based  their 
refusal  on  conscientious  scruples,  all  pointed  to  him  as,  of  all 
others,  the  one  to  lead  the  Democratic  hosts,  as  unblushingly, 
and  without  concealment,  they  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Slave  Power.  For  him  to  falter  then,  who  had  never  faltered 
before,  just,  too,  as  the  last  and  final  assault  on  the  citadel 
of  freedom  was  to  be  made,  was  well  calculated  to  send  con- 
sternation into  the  camp  where  he  had  hitherto  been  so 
potent  and  so  much  at  home.  Nor  did  the  reasons  that  im- 
pelled his  course  mend  the  matter.  His  plea  of  consistency 
and  his  mode  of  putting  it  were  more  damaging  still.  Having 
overthrown  the  Missouri  compromise  on  the  plea  of  "  popular 
sovereignty,"  he  contended  that  they  could,  with  no  show  of 
reason,  support  the  Lecompton  constitution,  which  completely 
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Ignored  such  sovereignty  by  imposing  a  constitiution  on  a  people 
in  the  formation  of  which  they  had  had  no  voice  and  to  which  they 
were  unalterably  opposed.  And  then  the  well-understood  fact 
that  Mr.  Douglas  hesitated  to  support  this  new  and  advanced 
position,  because  he  felt  that  on  it  he  could  not  carry  his  State, 
and  that  it  would  imperil  his  re-election  to  the  Senate,  was 
vastly  significant.  If  Mr.  Douglas,  with  his  acknowledged  in- 
fluence, could  not  carry  Illinois,  with  its  admitted  Southern 
proclivities,  on  the  new  issue,  the  slave  propagandists  might 
well  tremble  for  the  result  in  other  Northern  States  where  the 
conditions  were  less  favorable. 

During  the  anti-Lecompton  struggle  of  the  first  session  of 
the  XXXVth  Congress,  Mr.  Douglas  held  frequent  consulta- 
tions at  his  rooms  with  leading  Republicans,  with  a  view  of 
defeating  the  constitution  then  before  that  body.  So  emphatic 
were  liis  declarations  that  Colfax,  Burlingame,  Wilson,  and 
other  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  were  led  to 
believe  him  to  be  in  earnest,  and  that  he  would  be  practically 
fighting  their  battles  in  the  coming  Presidential  contest.  His 
repeated  declarations  that  he  was  fully  committed  to  fight  the 
thing  to  the  end,  that  he  had  ''  checked  his  baggage  and  taken 
a  through  ticket "  with  the  belief  tliat  he  would  be  re-elected 
in  any  event,  led  several  of  the  Republicans  to  look  with  favor 
upon  his  return  to  the  Senate,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  it  would  tend  to  divide  and  disrupt  the  Democratic  party 
and  aid  in  the  election  of  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
They  consequently  counselled  their  Illinois  brethren  to  either 
aid  in  electing  a  legislature,  or  at  least  allow  one  to  be  chosen, 
favorable  to  Mr.  Douglas.  But  the  action  of  the  Illinois  State 
Democratic  convention  in  April,  in  its  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  weakened  their  confidence,  and  they  became  less  in- 
clined to  such  a  policy,  and  were  ready,  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation, to  give  the  latter  their  sympathy  and  good-will. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  "  American  Conflict,"  thus  expresses  the 
idea :  "  Senator  Douglas  had  taken  so  prominent  and  so  effi- 
cient a  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Lccompton  abomination,  that 
a  number  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  other  States  were  de- 
sirous that  their  Illinois  brethren  should  unite  in  choosing  a 
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legislature  pledged  to  return  him,  hj  a  vote  substantially  unani- 
xnous,  to  the  seat  he  had  so  ablj  filled.''  Desirous  of  breaking 
the  iron  rule  of  the  Democratic  party,  so  long  wielded,  and 
with  such  terrible  effect,  by  the  Slave  Power,  they  not  unnatu- 
rally felt  that  no  voice  and  no  arm  could  be  more  potent  in 
producing  such  a  result  than  the  voice  and  arm  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las, if  triumphantly  returned  to  his  place  in  the  Senate  by  the 
aid  of  Republican  support.  The  Republicans  of  Illinois  could 
not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
and  political  feeling.  ^^  But  it  was  hardly  in  human  naiturc," 
says  Mr.  Greeley,  ^'  that  those  appealed  to  should,  because  of 
one  good  at;t,  recognize  and  treat  as  a  friend  one  whom  they 
had  known  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  the  ablest,  most  indefati- 
gable, and  by  no  means  the  most  scrupulous,  of  their  adver- 
saries." They  accordingly  put  in  nomination  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  thus  inaugurated  a  political  canvass  that  at  once 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  which  has  become 
historic. 

Both  were  strong  and  able  men.  Each,  conscious  of  his 
own  strength,  was  perhaps  no  less  aware  of  that  of  the  other; 
and  they  entered  upon  tlie  conflict  with  a  purpose  that 
allowed  no  room  for  parleying  or  retreat.  Both,  too,  were 
represenlative  men,  —  the  one  of  the  old  r^ffime  that  was  soon 
to  pass  away ;  the  other,  if  not  the  coming  man,  to  be  tbo 
leader  of  the  coming  party,  which  was  destined  to  sweep  the 
country,  defeat  the  Democratic  party,  and  dry  up  the  sources 
of  its  long-continued  ascendency.  Like  David  and  Goliah, 
who,  while  their  respective  hosts  were  confronting  each  other 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  of  Elah,  went  forth  to  single 
comljat,  they  for  the  time  being  were  the  champions  of  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  slavery,  gathering  for  the  mighty  strug- 
gle that  was  to  convulse  the  country  and  involve  tho  nation 
in  a  long  and  bloody  war.  While  Mr.  Douglas  so  far  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  God  as  to  ignore  entirely  the  moral 
character  of  slavery,  ostentatiously  and  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable form  expressing  his  indifference  whether  it  was 
"  voted  up  or  voted  down,"  Mr.  Lincoln  made  everywhere 
prominent  his  condemnation  of  the  system,  because  it  was 
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WRONG,  a  sin  against  both  God  and  man.  The  former,  rep- 
resenting the  brute  force  of  the  nation,  proclaimed  as  the  only 
criterion  of  his  chosen  policy  what  the  popular  voice  indorsed ; 
the  other,  relying  ostensibly  at  least  on  the  righteousness  of 
his  cause,  proclaimed  the  great  doctrines  of  human  rights,  and 
appealed  to  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people. 

Both  were  expert  and  adroit,  and  made  the  most  of  any 
advantage  their  position  afforded  them.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his 
determination  to  champion  the  slaveholding  interest  and  re- 
tain his  hold  upon  the  slaveholding  vote,  knew  that  he  was 
putting  at  hazard  his  Northern  support  and  going  counter  to 
the  moral  convictions  and  traditional  principles  of  the  free 
States.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  justify  his  course  by  openly 
pandering  to  the  prejudice  against  color,  so  strong  in  Illi- 
nois, and  by  constantly  referring  to  his  new  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  and  by  ringing  all  possible  changes  upon 
this  specious  and  sounding  dogma.  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  antislavery  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican platform,  as  if  aware  of  their  great  advance  beyond 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  accepted  principles  of  the  national 
parties,  perhaps  of  his  own  political  action,  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  his  were  but  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers,  and  that 
he  only  claimed  what  they  fully  and  freely  admitted. 

Though  what  was  distinctively  called  the  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  debate  was  confined  to  seven  joint  discussions  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State,  and  took  place  on  and  after  the 
21st  of  August,  the  two  candidates  had  already  spoken  several 
times.  They  were  both  in  earnest,  and  their  purpose  was  to 
convince  and  convert  their  hearers.  Neither  was  in  any  mood 
to  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  or  to  imperil  his  cause  by  any  de- 
sire to  amuse  or  gratify  love  of  novelty  and  fine  speaking. 
There  would  naturally  be  variety,  as  such  men  went  from  place 
to  place,  and  gave  utterance  to  their  views  with  that  exuber- 
ance of  feeling  generated  by  the  heated  canvass  in  which  they 
were  engaged  and  the  answering  enthusiasm  of  the  thronging 
crowds  who  gathered  before  them.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  each  debate  was  to  be  restricted  to  three  hours, 
each   speaker  alternately   occupying  the  opening  hour;  the 
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other  in  reply  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  first  using  up 
the  remaining  half  by  way  of  final  rejoinder.  Tliis  plan 
necessitated  variety.  The  stimulus  afforded  by  the  occasion, 
the  crowd,  the  stake,  the  presence  of  his  antagonist  to  rebut, 
if  possible,  every  argument,  traverse  every  statement,  and 
criticise  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  what  each  one  said, 
would  necessarily  evolve  new  thoughts,  new  illustrations,  new 
forms  of  expression,  —  scintillations  only,  it  might  be,  thrown 
off  by  the  rapid  evolutions  within,  but  sparkling  and  attract- 
ing attention,  nevertheless.  And  yet  the  speeches  themselves 
were  respectively  and  substantially,  almost  confessedly  so,  the 
same,  with  the  same  leading  thoughts,  principles,  and  argu- 
ments. If  the  framework,  the  skeleton,  were  not  always  the 
same,  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed  differed  but 
slightly.  The  form,  the  dress  varied,  but  the  substance  was 
mainly  identical.  Like  the  kaleidoscope,  which,  when  turned, 
presents  the  same  objects  in  new  combinations,  so  the  speeches 
of  these  distinguished  men,  though  seemingly  quite  different 
in  form  and  expression,  when  examined  closely  and  analyzed 
with  care,  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  materials  essentially 
alike. 

Mr.  Lhicoln  was  nominated  for  United  States  Senator,  at 
Springfield,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1858.  After  the  nomina- 
tion had  been  tendered  him,  he  addressed  the  convention  in 
a  speech  of  singular  significance  and  effectiveness.  Brief, 
terse,  and  strong,  bristluig  with  points,  most  forcibly  and 
felicitously  expressed,  it  not  only  enunciated  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Republican  party,  but  it  indicated  with  unmis- 
takable signs  that  the  speaker  himself  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  very  first  paragraph,  without  exordium  or  any  per- 
sonal allusion,  betokened  his  earnestness,  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  his  thorough  grasp  of  the  great  subject  he  had  in 
hand :  "  If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we 
are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was 
initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
]:x)licy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  con- 
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fltantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  imtil  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  ^  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  peimanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall. 
But  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  pub- 
he  mind  shall  rest  in  the  behef  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction ;  or  its  advocates  wiM  push  it  forward,  until 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  —  old  as  well  as 
new.  North  as  well  as  South." 

It  is  said  that  great  and  new  thoughts,  as  well  as  important 
discoveries,  oftentimes  spring  up  simultaneously  in  different 
minds  or  reward  the  search  of  different  individuals.  And 
more,  that  they  seem  to  be  developed  according  to  some  law 
of  Providence  by  which  they  are  witlilield  till  the  world  is 
ready  for  them,  and  then  come  just  when  and  where  they  are 
needed  and  fall  into  the  very  niche  provided.  It  is  a  some- 
what striking  coincidence  that  this  new  thought,  that  the 
Union  could  not  endure  *'  half  slave  and  half  free,"  was  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Seward,  but  a  short  time  afterward,  in  his  Roch- 
ester speech,  in  a  like  terse  and  apothegmatic  form,  and  which 
at  once  became  provei'bial.  Alluding  to  the  "  antagonistic 
systems "  of  freedom  and  slavery,  and  to  the  "  collisions  " 
that  were  resulting  therefrom,  he  thus  asked  and  answered  the 
question :  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  tliis  collision  means  ?  They 
who  think  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested 
and  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the 
case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  oppos- 
ing and  enduring  forces  ;  and  it  means  that  the  United  States 
must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation." 

Having  enunciated  the  great  truth  of  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  nation  to  be  "  aU  slave  or  all  free,"  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  evidences  that  the  tendency  then  was 
to  make  the  nation  "  all  slave,"  by  the  workings  of  what  ho 
describes  as  that  "  almost  complete  legal  combination-piece  of 
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inacliinerj,  so  to  speak,  —  compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doc- 
trine and  the  Dred  Scott  decision."  Ti-acing  with  masterly 
and  forensic  skill  the  progress  already  made  towards  the  well- 
defined  and  determuied  policy  of  making  slavery  no  longer 
sectional  but  national,  he  said  the  only  remaining  thing  to  be 
accomplished  was  '^  to  educate  and  mould  public  opinion — at 
least,  Northern  public  opinion  —  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is 
voted  down  or  voted  up."  With  this  effected,  and  "  another 
Supreme  Court  decision  declaring  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  permit  a  State  to  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  ....  we 
shall  lie  down  pleasantly  drcaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri 
are  on  the  verge  of  making  their  State  free,  and  we  shall 
awake  to  the  reality,  instead,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
Illinois  a  slave  State " ;  and  '^  all  this  will  be  upon  us,"  he 
added,  ^'  unless  the  power  of  the  present  political  dynasty  can 
be  met  and  overthrown."  He  closed  with  the  expression  of 
his  confidence  that  the  omens  were  auspicious  and  that  ulti- 
mate success  was  sure.  "  Wise  counsels,"  he  said,  "  may 
accelerate  or  mistakes  delay  it,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  vic- 
tory is  sure  to  come." 

On  the  evening  of  July  9,  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  a  mass 
meeting  in  Chicago,  when  he  made  formal  reply  to  the  above, 
in  connection  with  a  defence  of  his  own  course  upon  tlie  Le- 
compton  issue.  The  latter  he  based  upon  the  great  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty,  which  forbade  the  forcing  upon  Kansas  of 
a  constitution  against  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  her  people, 
though  he  was  careful  to  add  that  the  fact  that  '^  slavery  is  an 
evil "  had  no  place  in  his  argument.  Referring  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's speech  as  containing  the  basis  on  which  he  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  campaign,  he  said :  "  In  it  he  lays  down  two  dis- 
tinct propositions  which  I  shall  notice,  and  upon  which  I  shall 
take  a  direct  and  bold  issue  with  him."  Tlie  first  of  these 
propositions  was  what  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  on  the  ^^  divided 
house."  Holding  up  Mr.  Lincoln's  expectations  as  synony- 
mous with  his  advocacy,  he  said,  as  if  correctly  interpreting, 
though  grossly  misrepresenting,  the  language  employed :  '*  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  advocates  boldly  and  clearly  a  war 
of  sections,  a  war  of  the  North  against  the  South,  of  the  free 
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States  against  the  slave  States,  —  a  war  of  extermination,  —  to 
be  continued  relentlessly  until  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be 
subdued,  and  all  the  States  shall  either  become  free  or  becomo 
slave."  Against  this  exaggerated  and  really  false  view  he  in- 
terposed for  reply  that  there  was  no  necessary  incompatibility 
between  free  and  slave  States  in  the  same  Union;  that  the 
fathers  so  constructed  it,  fully  knowing  that,  though  "  the  laws 
and  domestic  institutions  which  would  suit  the  granite  hills  of 
New  Hampshire  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the  rice  plantations 
of  South  Carolina,"  they  could  belong  to  the  same  federation 
of  States.  Indeed,  he  contended  that  in  this  "  diversity,  dis- 
similarity, and  variety,  lay  the  great  safeguard  of  our  liberties." 

The  other  proposition  to  which  he  took  exception  was  what 
he  styled  Mr.  Lincoln's  "  crusade  against  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision." 
After  affirming,  and  elaborating  the  affirmation  into  various 
forms  of  expression,  th^t  he  accepted  as  "  final "  "  the  decision 
of  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  the  Constitution,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  controvert  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
his  objection  to  the  decision  that  it  denied  citizenship  to  the 
African  race.  Among  other  utterances  was  this :  "  I  am  free 
to  say  to  you  that  in  my  opinion  this  government  of  ours  is 
founded  on  a  white  basis.  It  was  made  by  the  white  man,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  white  man,  to  be  administered  by  white  men 
in  such  manner  as  they  should  determine."  Affirming  that 
the  issues  between  himself  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  "  direct, 
unequivocal,  and  irreconcilable,"  and  that  he  stood  on  the 
same  platform  he  had  always  proclaimed,  he  said :  "  Fellow- 
citizens,  you  now  have  before  you  the  outlines  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  I  intend  to  discuss  before  the  people  of  Illinois 
during  the  pending  campaign." 

The  discussion  was  generally  conducted  with  dignity  and 
gentlemanly  deconim.  Though  both  had  occasion  to  express 
themselves  strongly,  they  seldom  failed  to  exhibit  the  ameni- 
ties of  professional  courtesy  and  good-breeding,  though  in 
several  personal  rencounters,  when  calling  each  other  to  strict 
account  for  alleged  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  of 
themselves  or  friends,  they  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  indeco- 
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rous  and  unparliamentary  language.  But,  with  a  few  seeming 
exceptions,  they  maintained  a  gallant  and  knightly  bearing 
towards  each  other,  with  a  bold  and  fearless  utterance  of  their 
real  sentiments,  though  they  sometimes  knew  that  they  were 
very  offensive  to  the  audiences  they  addressed.  Douglas  was 
audacious  and  defiant,  Lincoln  was  calm  and  unimpassioned ; 
the  former  impulsive  and  easily  nettled,  the  latter,  though 
equally  in  earnest,  good-natured,  and  always  ready  with  a 
story,  anecdote,  or  quaint  expression,  to  excite  a  smile  and 
restore  good-humor. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pick  up,  scattered  through  these  debates, 
not  a  few  memorabilia,  fine  specimens  of  that  peculiar  style, 
that  marvellous  way  of  putting  things,  that  subsequently  char- 
acterized Mr.  Lincoln's  papers ;  that  versatility  in  matter  and 
manner,  as,  changing 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 

he  enunciated  now  the  sublimest  thoughts  in  the  most  appro- 
priate language,  and  now,  with  most  fitting  words,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  keenest  irony  and  mirth-provoking  drollery. 
As  an  example  of  the  former  was  his  reply,  at  Alton,  to  the 
question,  "  Is  slavery  wrong  ?  "  "  That,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that  will  continue  in  this  country 
when  these  poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall 
be  silent.  It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  those  two  prin- 
ciples—  right  and  wrong — throughout  the  world.  They  are 
two  principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the 
common  right  of  humanity,  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of 
kings.'*  In  liis  speech  at  Springfield  he  said  :  "  Judge  Doug- 
las is  going  back  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its 
annual  joyous  return.  When  he  invites  any  people  willing 
to  have  slavery  to  establish  it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around  us.  When  he  says  he  '  cares  not  whether  slavery 
is  voted  down  or  voted  up,'  —  that  it  is  a  sacred  right  of  self- 
government, —  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  penetrating  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty 
in  this  American  people." 
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As  specimens  of  his  irony  and  good-humor,  thei'e  is  in  the 
same  speech  a  comical  contrast  he  draws  between  himself  and 
Judge  Douglas.  After  describing  the  prestige  and  patronage 
belonging  to  the  latter  as  the  expected  President,  he  said: 
"  On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever  expected  me  to  be  Presi- 
dent. In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face  nobody  has  ever  seen  that 
any  cabbages  are  sprouting  out.'*  Referring  to  Mr.  Douglas's 
determined  adhesion  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  he  said: 
"  But  I  cannot  shake  Judge  Douglas's  teeth  loose  from  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Like  some  obstinate  animal  —  I  mean 
no  disrespect — that  will  hang  on  when  he  has  once  got  his 
teeth  fixed,  you  may  cut  off  a  leg,  or  you  may  tear  away 
an  arm,  still  he  will  not  relax  his  hold ;  and  so  I  may  point 
out  to  the  judge,  and  say  that  he  is  bespattered  all  over, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  political  life  to  the  present  time, 
with  attacks  upon  judicial  decisions.  I  may  cut  off  limb 
after  limb  of  his  public  record,  and  strive  to  w^rcnch  him 
from  a  single  dictum  of  the  court,  yet  I  cannot  divert  him 
from  it." 

Good  illustrations,  too,  of  sharp  discrimination  and  the  for- 
cible and  pregnant  use  of  words,  were  his  characterization  of 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  as  meaning  that  "  if  any 
man  chooses  to  enslave  another  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed 
to  object,"  and  his  exhibition  of  the  inconsistency  of  accepting 
both  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  and  that  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  was  "  declaring,"  he  said,  "  that  a  thing 
may  be  lawfully  driven  away  from  a  place  where  it  has  a  law- 
ful right  to  go  " ;  and  also  his  reply  to  the  assumption  that, 
because  he  advocated  giving  negroes  their  natural  rights,  ho 
was  in  favor  of  social  equality.  "  I  protest  against  the  coun- 
terfeit logic,"  he  said,  "which  concludes,  because  I  do  not 
want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must  necessai-ily  want  her 
for  a  wife." 

Comprehending  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  occasion,  he  spoke  at  Quincy  of  "  these  seven  joint 
discussions "  as  "  the  successive  acts  of  a  drama "  enacted 
"  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  face  of 
the  world " ;  and  he  added,  "  I  am  anxious  that  they  should 
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bo  conducted  with  dignity  and  good  temper,  which  would  be 
befitting  the  vast  audience  before  which  it  was  conducted."  Li 
regard  to  one  of  his  questions  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  probable 
one  of  two  answers  which  the  latter  would  give,  —  either  of 
which  would  seriously  embarrass  him,  —  he  said  to  a  friend: 
"  If  he  does,  he  can  never  be  President."  "  But,"  said  his 
interlocutor,  "  he  may  be  Senator."  "  Perhaps,"  replied  Mr. 
Lincoln,  '^  but  I  am  after  larger  game ;  the  battle  of  1860  is 
worth  a  hundred  of  this."  How  much  was  implied  in  this 
remark  —  whether  it  involved  personal  considerations,  or  was 
spoken  only  in  hope  of  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  — 
can  never  be  told.  It  revealed,  however,  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  survey  he  took,  and  the  elevated  outlook  from 
which  he  viewed  the  prospective  results  of  the  efforts  he  was 
then  making. 

Though  Mr.  Lincoln  took  high  and  advanced  ground,  and 
appealed  with  singular  and  unwonted  directness  to  the  moral 
convictions  of  his  hearers,  it  is  due  to  historic  truth  to  admit 
that  he  was  not  always  consistent ;  that  some  of  his  asser- 
tions and  admissions  were  both  unsatisfactory  and  offensive 
to  antislavery  men,  betrayed  too  much  the  spirit  of  caste  and 
prejudice  against  color,  and  sound  harshly  dissonant  by  the 
side  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  and  the  grand  utter- 
ances  of  his  later  state  papers.  How  much  of  this  was  per- 
sonal and  how  much  was  political  —  how  much  was  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  how  much  was 
spoken  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  his  constituents — 
may  never  be  known.  The  statement  is  due,  however,  to  his 
memory,  and  as  an  offset  to  any  harsh  judgment  which  may 
be  formed  concerning  those  unfortunate  expressions,  that  on 
some  occasions  Mr.  Lincoln  exhibited  a  lofty  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple and  a  sublime  self-abnegation  which  under  the  circum- 
stances have  few  parallels.  His  Springfield  speech  affords  an 
illustration.  Mr.  Lincoln  expected  the  nomination  as  candi- 
date in  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  contest  to  which  it 
invited  him  he  knew  would  be  close  and  severe,  and  that  he 
needed  to  husband  all  his  resources,  make  no  mistakes,  and 
give  his  wily  antagonist  no  undue  advantage.     The  speech 
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was  to  be  a  kind  of  pronuuciamcnto,  aud  was  prepared  before- 
hand with  great  care.  It  was  read  to  a  company  of  his  per- 
sonal and  political  friends,  who  all  decided  that  it  was  too 
radical  and  too  far  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment.  Espe- 
cial objection  was  made  to  the  expression  :  ^'  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  William  H.  Herndon,  his  law 
partner,  was  present,  and  states  that  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply  to 
the  objection  said  :  "  That  makes  no  difference ;  that  expres- 
sion is  a-  truth  of  all  human  experience, — *  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,'  and  *  He  that  runs  may  read.' 
The  proposition  is  indisputably  true,  and  has  been  for  more 
than  six  thousand  years  ;  and  I  will  deliver  it  as  written.  I 
want  to  use  some  universally  known  figure,  expressed  in  sim- 
ple language  as  universally  known,  that  may  strike  home  to 
the  minds  of  men,  in  order  to  rouse  them  to  the  peril  of  the 
times.  I  would  rather  be  defeated  with  this  expression  in  the 
speech,  held  up  and  discussed  before  the  people,  than  to  be 
victorious  without  it." 

Tlie  canvass  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  legislature  in 
which  there  was  a  small  majority  in  favor  of  Mr.  Douglas,, 
though  in  the  popular  vote  he  was  in  a  minority  of  some  four 
thousand.  But  the  vigor,  ability,  and  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  conducted  the  canvass  placed  him  at  once  before 
the  country  as  one  of  its  foremost  men.  Nor  were  any  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  this  than  Mr.  Douglas,  who  told  his  po- 
litical friends,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
the  Senate,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  their  best  to  defeat 
him.  On  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Washington,  after  the 
senatorial  contest,  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Lincoln :  "  He  is  an  able 
and  honest  man,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation.  I 
have  been  in  Congress  sixteen  years,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
in  tlie  Senate  I  would  not  rather  encounter  in  debate." 
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SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUlfBIA. 

Slavery  always  obtrusive.  —  Brown's  bill.  —  Wilson's  amendment  and  speech.— 
Amendments  of  Clark  and  Harlan.  —  Southern  hostility  to  the  education  of 
the  blacks.  —  Brown,  Mason.  —  Intolerant  sentiments  of  Jefferson  Davis.  — 
Wilson's  response.  —  Myrtilla  Miner.  —  Preparation  for  her  great  work.  — 
Succeasful  efforts.  —  School  for  colored  girls.  —  Countenance  and  aid  from 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Washington.  —  Serious  and  violent  opposition. 
—  Growth  and  character  of  the  institution.  —  Profitable  investments.  —  Miss 
Miner's  death.  —  Suspension.  —  Subsequent  action  of  Congress.  —  Miss  Miner's 

^     character  and  work.  —  Failure  of  Brown's  bilL 

The  maladies  of  society,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  mainly 
known  by  their  symptoms.  There  is,  therefore,  no  surer  test 
of  the  nature,  extent,  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease  that  was 
preying  upon  the  Southern  portion  of  the  country,  by  which, 
too,  the  North  was  largely  affected,  at  the  opening  of  the 
XXXVIth  Congress,  than  is  revealed  by  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed and  spirit  manifested  in  that  body,  especially  during 
its  first  session.  Overshadowing  all  others,  it  happened  that 
what<5ver  might  be  the  subject  before  it,  if  it  could  by  any 
means  be  tortured  into  such  shape,  the  slavery  issue  became 
the  topic  of  discussion,  keeping  the  specific  purpose  of  the 
debate  in  the  background,  if  it  was  not  lost  sight  of  altogether. 
Jefferson  Davis,  by  way  of  complaint  of  Republican  members, 
it  is  true,  though  his  testimony  is  to  the  point,  petulantly 
exclaimed :  "  I  liave  heard  no  question  yet  discussed  as  a 
great  political  and  constitutional  question  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Senate,  but  in  every  instance,  sooner  or  later, 
and  generally  by  a  single  bound,  they  plunge  into  the  question 
of  that  species  of  property  which  is  held  in  the  Southern 
States." 

This  was  specially  apparent  in  a  short  and  sharp  discussion 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Brown,  proposing  to  surrender  a 
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certain  portion  of  fines  and  forfeitures  collected  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  "  for  school  purposes."  On  this  seemingly 
unimportant  and  innocent  proposition  there  sprung  up  a  de- 
bate that  revealed,  as  few  debates  of  that  excited  session  had 
done,  the  hidden  life  and  purpose  of  slaveholding  society.  It 
not  only  challenged  attention  and  compelled  the  nation  to 
gaze  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  land  it  cursed,  but  it  showed 
how  naturally  and  necessarily  such  results  must  follow  such 
a  cause. 

On  the  motion  to  put  the  bill  upon  its  passage,  Mr.  Wilson 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  a  million  of  acres  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  donated  to  the  District  for  the  instruction  of 
"  free  children."  In  his  remarks  upon  this  amendment  Mr. 
Wilson  stated  that  there  were  eleven  thousand  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  that  only  twenty-five  per 
cent  were  in  the  common  schools,  that  fifty-one  per  cent  were 
in  no  schools  at  all,  that  hundreds  of  scholars  sought  admis- 
sion in  vain  for  lack  of  accommodations,  and  that  '^  the  school- 
houses  owned  by  the  city  amount  to  only  about  ten  thousand 
dollars."  Indeed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown 
himself,  only  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  annu- 
ally for  schools.  Such  was  the  meagre,  the  disgraceful  show- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1860  in  the  proud  but  slave- 
ridden  capital  of  the  great  Republic. 

Mr.  Clark  of  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend  by  providing 
that  the  children  of  no  persons  who  were  taxed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  should  be  debarred  from  attending  "  some  of 
said  schools."  This  amendment  involved  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding education  for  colored  children,  though  no  one  at  that 
time  even  suggested  the  possibility  of  what  has  since  excited 
so  much  acrimonious  discussion,  "  mixed  schools."  The  most 
that  was  claimed  was  embodied  in  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Harlan  of  Iowa,  that  "  separate  schools  shall  be  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  of  the  District."  The 
ordinary  arguments  were  urged,  deduced  from  the  necessary 
connection  between  education  and  the  prosperity  and  mainte- 
nance of  free  institutions ;  Mr.  Clark  pertinently  putting  the 
question:  "How  can  you  better  improve  the  city  than  by 
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improvmg  the  people,  as  well  as  the  earth  and  the  streets  ? '' 
The  main  significance  of  the  debate^  however,  appeared  in  the 
arguments  and  admissions  of  those  who  opposed  the  three 
amendments. 

Mr.  Brown  revealed  his  impatience  by  spitefully  remitrking : 
"  This  thing  ends  where  I  was  feaiiul  it  wx)uld  end  at  the 
start.  It  curls  in  tlie  head  of  a  nigger."  Sneering  at 
"  Northern  philantliropy "  for  ihe  negro,  he  said  that  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  knew  "  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
introducing  a  torpedo  into  tliis  bill,  which  must  destroy  it "  ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  "  thirty  Southern  Senators  on  this 
floor  will  not  consent  to  take  clmrge  of  the  education  of  the 
negroes."  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  exempt  the  property 
of  the  free  colored  people  from  the  taxation,  involved  in  the 
law ;  but  he  said  he  would  not  ''  insult  tlie  intelligrace  and 
dignity  of  this  enlightened  community  by  a  proposition  that 
looks  to  putting  white  children  on  an  equal  footing  with  negro 
children."  He  recognized  and  defended  the  legitimacy  of  the 
claim  upon  the  property  of  the  District  for  whatever  was 
necessary  to  educate  ita  white  children ;  but  he  ignored  en- 
tirely any  demand  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. He  did  not  object  to  their  taxing  themselves  for  that 
purpose,  but  he  denied  entirely  the  obligation,  and  discarded 
the  policy,  of  the  government  undertaking  it; 

Other  Southern  members  were  far  more  outspoken,  avowing 
tl)e  most  diabolical  sentiments,  damaging  alike  to  themselves 
and  to  the  system  they  championed.  Mr.  Polk  condemned  the 
bill  ax^d  all  its  provisions,  for  white  as  well  as  black.  ^'  I 
am  opposed,"  he  said,  "  on  principle  to  the  government  taking 
charge  of  its  citizens  or  tlie  education  of  their  cliildren.  I  say, 
let  the  citizens  take  care  of  themselves,  and  let  the.  fathers 
educate  their  own  children."  Mr.  Mason,  referring  to  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Brown  that  he  had  no  objection  to  tlie  col- 
ored people  taxing  tliemselves  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
said :  ^'  I  dissent  from  him  altogetlier."  And  he  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  policy  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  "  to  pro- 
hibit the  education  of  the  negro  race,"  —  a  policy  he  charao- 
terized  as  '^  wise,"  and  in  harmony  with  tho^e  laws  of  Yir^nia 
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which  made  it  a  '^  misdemeanor  "  for  a  negro  to  remain  in  the 
State  after  his  emancipation.  This  being  the  policy  in  those 
States,  he  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  policy  in  the 
District  not  in  harmony  with  that  which  tliey  had  adopted. 
Nor  would  he,  he  said,  depart  from  the  general  legislation  of 
the  slave  States.  Tliat  this  policy  and  spirit  of  exclusion 
and  ignorance  enunciated  by  these  Senators  was  that  of  the 
slaveholders,  and  .of  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party 
as  well,  was  made  apparent  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Brown 
that  he  was  depending  on  Republican  votes,  as  he  had  been 
able  to  secure  only  "  two  "  Democratic  votes  for  his  measure. 
Speaking  reproachfully  to  tlic  Republicans  for  putting  in  peril 
his  bill  for  the  white  children  by  their  overweening  regard  for 
the  black,  he  said :  "  Seeing  that  I  had  no  Bupport  on  tins 
side  for  educating  either  whites  or  blacks,  I  thought  myself 
justified  in  appealing  to  the  other  side  in  favor  of  our  own 
race."  Such  was  the  record,  not  of  a  ffew  Southern  extremists 
alone  ;  but  in  the  year  of  grace  1860,  such  was  the  humiliating 
confession  which  a  prominent  Democratic  politician,  at  the 
head  of  an  important  committee,  was  compelled  to  make  of 
the  Democratic  party  itself. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  no  less  emphatic  in  the  expression  of 
the  extreme  opinions  that  ruled  the  hour.  Speaking  of  the 
admission  that  there  might  be  separate  schools,  he  inquired 
with  lordly  impatience  :  "  What  right  have  you  to  take  charge 
of  that  race  at  all  ?  Wlicre  do  you  get  your  authority  ?  The 
government  was  not  made  for  them."  "  Can  it  be  expected," 
he  asked  again,  "  that  we  shall  sit  here  and  hear  the  question 
argued  as  to  the  equality  of  the  races  ?  "  Contending  that 
the  equality  had  never  been  admitted  in  any  section  of  the 
Union,  he  exclaimed :  "  This  pseudo  philanthropy  is  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  American  mind,  springing  from  a  foreign 
germ."  A  sharp  colloquy  having  sprung  up  between  him  and 
Mr.  Wilson  on  the  equality  of  the  races,  in  which  the  latter 
had  contended  that  the  negro  race  had  an  equal  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  Mr.  Davis  proceeded  in  a  very  offensive 
manner  to  lecture  him  on  the  impropriety  and  lack  of  senato- 
rial courtesy  in  such  utterances.     "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  as  long  as 
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Massachusetts  chooses  to  assign  the  Senator  a  seat  here  he 
has  the  right  to  speak.  If  Massachusetts  confers  upon  hun 
the  right  to  speak,  he  should  be  careful  that  he  speaks  as 
becomes  the  place,  and  the  position  which  he  holds."  After 
speaking  of  the  "  bold  words  "  of  the  Massachusetts  Senator, 
and  of  the  "  responsibility  "  of  members  for  their  utterances, 
he  said  :  "  I  can  feel  little  respect  for  that  character  of  con- 
science which  permits  a  man  to  give  oflfence^  but  does  not  per- 
mit redress." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  reply,  after  alluding  to  the  Senator's  "  tones 
of  arrogance  and  superiority  on  this  floor,"  to  his  "  language 
unworthy  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  and  to  his 
expressed  unwillingness  to  hear  "  discussions  of  negro  equal- 
ity," replied  that  while  "  he  remained  here  he  must  listen  to 
these  questions  when  we  choose  to  discuss  them."  "  The 
gentleman,"  he  said,  "  is  accustomed  to  come  into  this  cham- 
ber, and  to  bring  the  teachings,  the  philosophy,  of  the  slave 
system,  and  blurt  them  into  the  face  of  Christian  and  civilized 
men ;  and  when  we  oppose  it,  lectures  are  read  to  us,  —  to 
men  who  stand  upon  Christian  principles  taught  in  God's 
Holy  Word.  And  when  we  propose  to  educate  a  few  colored 
children  in  this  District,  Senators  say  we  are  insulting  them. 
I  advise  Senators  to  let  the  humane  current  of  an  advancing 
and  Christian  civilization  spread  over  this  continent."  "  There 
is,"  he  continued,  "  a  noble  woman  here  in  Washington  teach- 
ing colored  girls  ;  and  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  visited  that  school  and  saw  the  mental 
culture  there,  if  they  would  not  be  proud  of  it,  and  thank  God 
that  these  darkened  minds  were  being  cultivated  by  the  efforts 
of  philanthropy,  I  misunderstand  those  gentlemen  altogether." 
Alluding  to  the  Senator*s  remark  about  "responsibility,"  and 
its  unmistakable  reference  to  "the  barbarous  code  of  the 
duello,"  he  said  :  "  The  Senator  talks  about  a  responsibility. 
Sir,  tlie  laws  of  our  country  have  branded  the  infamous  code 
to  which  he  has  referred  as  a  crime.  As  a  law-abiding  man  I 
cannot  resort  to  it.  Tlie  law  of  God  has  put  its  brand  upon 
it,  and  I  will  not  accept  it.  I  say  here  and  now  to  Senators, 
that,  while  I  repudiate  that  code,  I  shall  not  Bhrink  from 
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uttering  my  sentiments  freely  and  accepting  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  them,  and  I  shrink  from  nothing  that  is  legal  and 
right  in  their  vindication.'*  In  closing,  he  said :  "  The 
record  is  made.  I  am  ready  to  leave  the  record  of  my  senti- 
ments avowed  here  to  the  country,  to  civilized.  Christian,  and 
ei^lightened  men.  I  am  ready  to  let  his  sentiments  and  my 
sentiments  go  out  to  the  American  people,  and  let  them  see 
which  are  most  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws 
of  God,  and  the  laws  of  a  refined  Christian  civilization." 

The  "  noble  woman,"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  Myr- 
tilla  Miner,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  irrepressible  conflict, 
not  because  she  figured  largely  upon  the  theatre  of  popular 
discussion,  or  entered  her  public  protest  against  the  evils  of 
slavery,  but  because  in  the  humble  walks  of  the  lowly  she 
quietly  sought  out  and  with  patient  and  protracted  effort  edu- 
cated the  children  of  the  proscribed  and  prostrate  race.  Born 
to  poverty  in  a  farmer's  house  in  Northern  New  York,  and 
with  a  feeble  body,  she  sought,  and  found,  the  path  to  an 
education.  Thus  fitted  in  part  for  her  life's  work,  she  went 
to  Mississippi,  and  was  governess  in  a  planter's  family.  The 
enormities  she  there  witnessed,  the  persistent  and  systematic 
outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  colored  i'ace,  filled  her  with 
unmitigated  horror  at  the  nation's  sin,  and  with  intense  sym- 
pathy for  its  victims.  Supplementing  the  preparations  already 
made,  this  experience  fitted  her  more  fully  for  her  subsequent 
devotion  and  self-abnegation  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  her 
charity. 

Casting  around  for  a  place  in  which  she  could  most  suc- 
cessfully embody  her  thoughts  in  some  practical  scheme,  she 
selected  the  District  of  Columbia  because  its  laws  allowed 
the  education  of  free  colored  children.  Here,  in  the  autumn 
of  1851,  she  opened  a  school  for  colored  girls.  Her  main  idea 
was  "  to  train  up  a  class  of  colored  girls  in  the  midst  of  slave 
institutions,  who  should  show  forth  in  their  culture  and  capa- 
bilities to  the  country  and  to  mankind  that  the  race  was  fit 
for  something  higher  than  the  degradation  which  rested  upon 
them."  She  commenced  her  work  with  small  beginnings, — 
only  two  or  three  girls  in  a  little  room  fourteen  feet  square  and 
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owned  by  a  colored  man.  It  was,  however,  floon  filled,  and  in 
two  months  new  quarters  were  found.  Prom  them  they  were 
driven  by  the  threat  of  conflagration,  so  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  she  occupied  no  less  than  four  different  rooms. 
Great  and  gratifying  success  attended  lier  labors.  With  won- 
derful and  untiring  activity  Miss  Miner  directed  her  efforts  io 
both  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  to  find  among  the  latter  the 
raw  material  slie  desired  to  work  up  or  educate,  and  among  the 
former  the  co-operation  and  means  by  which  she  could  tu^com- 
plish  this  blessed  purpose.  Nor  did  dhe  fail  of  imparting 
much  of  enthusiasm  to  both ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  grateful 
recognition  then,  and  of  remembrance  since,  that  among  the 
leading  men  and  families  of  Washington  she  found  patrons 
and  earnest  friends,  who  lent  both  countenance  and  material 
aid  to  her  mission  of  love  and  good  works.  For  even  in  those 
4ark  days  of  proslavery  violence  and  compromise  there  were 
not  wanting  members  of  Congress  who  were  won  to  her  sup- 
port by  her  welcome  importunity  and  the  beauty  of  her  pure 
and  perilous  endeavor ;  while  the  carris^  from  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Seward,  often  seen  standing  before  her  humble  school- 
room, attested  the  interest  felt  in  the  work  of  the  brave  and 
lieroic  woman  by  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  New  York 
Senator. 

Nor  did  she  need  less  than  this  to  shield  her  from  the  fierce 
and  unrelenting  opposition  rtie  encountered ;  for  all  she  did 
was  at  much  personal  hazard.  She  was  insulted,  and  threat- 
ened with  personal  violence ;  men  visited  her  school^room 
with  the  menace  that  she  continued  her  woA  at  her  peril ; 
coarse  Ijoys  sought  to  terrify  her  unoffending  pupils  as  they 
emerged  from  tlie  sclKX)l-room  and  passed  along  the  streets. 
In  the  spring  of  1860,  while  she  was  alone  and  asleep  in  the 
second  story,  her  house  was  set  on  fire,  whidi,  however,  she 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  extinguish.  And  these  exhibitions 
of  lawless  violence  were  but  the  natural  outeome  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples entertained  and  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  leading  men 
of  tlie  District.  An  ex-mayor,  who  at  first  had  encoura^ 
her  enterprise,  so  far  yielded  to  the  terrible  despotism  which 
dominated  over  the  public  sentiment  ol  the  city  as  to  puUish 
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over  liis  own  signature  an  article  in  tho  '^National  Intelli- 
gencer ''  discountenancing  ^^  raising  the  standard  of  education 
among  the  colored  population/'  on  tlie  ground  tliat  it  would 
not  be  just  to  the  white  population  ^^  to  extend  to  tlie  colored 
people  a  degree  of  instruction  so  far  beyond  their  social  and 
political  condition  ;  which  condition,"  he  contended,  "  must 
continue  in  tliis  and  every  slaveholding  community." 

But  notwithstanding  her  straightened  means  and  small  ac- 
commodations and  the  stern  opposition  slie  encountered  she 
was  neither  dismayed  nor  discouraged,  l^ofliing  daunted,  she 
moved  on  with  serene  confidence  in  tlie  successful  issue  of  her 
plans,  —  an  issue,  as  forecasted  in  her  enthusiastic  and  hope- 
ful imaginings,  in  signal  contrast  with  anything  she  had  yet 
experienced.  For  her  plans  were  comprehensive  and  contem- 
I^ated  large  results.  Nor  did  she  seem  at  all  inadequate  to 
her  part  of  what  she  had  undertaken.  With  untiring  energy, 
devotion,  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  magnetism,  she  seemed  won- 
derfully successful  in  impressing  others  and  winning  them  to 
her  support.  By  a  fortunate  purchase,  at  the  moderate  price 
of  four  thousand  dollars,  a  whole  square,  containing  somo 
three  acres,  had  been  secured  in  the  northwestern  part  of  tlio 
city,  on  which  was  a  small  wooden  house  and  three  cabins. 
These  became  her  seminary  and  home.  She  gave  to  eacli  of 
her  pupils  a  flower-plat,  and  required  her  to  cultivate  it.  Here 
flhe  gatliered  paintings,  engravings,  magazines,  papers,  and 
apparatus.  Here,  too,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  studies, 
her  pupils  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  interested  and  in- 
structed in  matters  of  literary  and  aesthetic  culture.  Her 
plan  was  to  found  a  female  college,  with  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  one  hundred  and  fifty  boarders,  with  all  the  pro- 
vision and  appliances  of  a  first-class  institution.  The  war, 
however,  intervened;  and  soon  after  its  close  a  severe  acci- 
dent suddenly  arrested  all  effort  on  her  part,  and  the  project 
she  so  auspiciously  began  was  never  resumed,  though  Congress 
in  1863  incorporated  an  association  which  succeeded  to  this 
trust.  This  association  sold  the  real  estate  for  more  than 
ten  times  the  amount  Miss  Miner  paid  for  it.  It  now  has  a 
fund  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is 
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devoted  to  the  education  of  colored  youth  for  the  profession 
of  teachers. 

There  is  something  touchingly  impressire  in  the  life  and 
purpose  of  Miss  Miner.  To  the  great  and  grim  tragedy  of 
human  affairs  they  afforded  a  delightful  episode.  In  this  self- 
ish world,  —  with  its  grasping,  jostling  tliroug,  —  she  seemed 
like  some  angel  ministrant  on  her  mission  of  mercj.  On  the 
dark  background  of  the  nation's  history  it  seemed  an  illumi- 
nated picture,  resplendent  with  truthfulness  and  loTe.  Her 
life  of  romantic  incident  was  at  once  redolent  and  beautiful 
It  was  in  itself  a  sweet  poem,  a  living  evangel  of  a  heart 
yearning  toward  humanity  and  filled  with  a  sublime  trust  in 
God. 

Nothing,  however,  came  of  Mr.  Brown's  bill ;  nor  was  it 
brought  up  again  for  discussion.  But  the  record  of  the  debate 
remains,  with  its  damaging  admissions,  its  outrageous  avowals, 
and  its  tyramiic  demands.  And  such  was  slaveholding,  its 
results  and  proclaimed  necessities,  in  the  high  noon  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  the  capital  of  the  great  Republic,  as 
described,  too,  by  its  own  advocates  themselves  in  the  high 
places  of  the  land.  And  it  was  for  this  they  clamored  so 
vociferously,  sacrificed  the  amenities  of  friendly  debate,  the 
fraternal  feelings  of  good  neighborhood,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  union ;  for  this  they  were  even  then  on  the  eve  of 
rushing  into  rebellion  and  all  the  horrors  and  risks  of  civil 
war. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

JOHN  brown's  invasion  OP  VIRGINIA. 

Assault  on  Harper's  Feny.  —  Conflicting  opinions.  —  John  Brown's  birth,  early 
life,  and  characteristics.  —  His  deep  philanthropy.  —  His  life  in  Kansas.  — 
His  great  work.  — Meeting  in  Canada.  —  Plan  of  government.  — Officers  under 
•  it  —  Meeting  in  Central  New  York.  —  Hesitation.  —  Final  acquiescence.  — 
Secret  committee.  —  Brown  yisits  Boston.  —  Letters  from  Forbes.  —  Move- 
ment deferred.  —  Again  visits  Kansas.  —  Aids  in  the  escape  of  slaves.  — 
Again  visits  Boston.  —  Aid  furnished  by  committee.  —  Kennedy  Farm.  — 
Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  "War.  —  Assault  made.  —  Brown  and  party  over- 
powered. —  Visited  by  Wise,  Mason,  and  Vallandigham.  —  His  replies,  and 
their  influence.  —  Letters  of  Mrs.  Child,  and  replies.  —  Trial  and  conviction. 
— Visit  of  Mrs.  Brown. — Liberal  action  of  Governor  Wise.  —  Execution. — 
Body  delivered.  —  Journey  homeward.  —  Funeral.  —  Remarks  of  Wendell 
Phillips.  —  Impression.  —  Voice  of  the  press  and  of  public  meetings.  — 
Estimate  of  his  character  and  act. 

The  raid  on  Harper's  Perry  and  its  failure,  the  capture, 
trial,  conviction,  and  execution  of  John  Brown  and  his  follow- 
ers, startled  and  profoundly  stirred  the  nation.  The  South 
was  excited,  furious,  and  unanimous.  The  North  was  hardly 
less  excited,  but  regretful  and  divided.  Antislavery  men 
generally  deplored  and  condemned  the  invasion,  though  they 
admired  the  stern  devotion  to  principle  and  the  heroism  dis- 
played therein,  sympathized  with  its  actors  in  their  misfor- 
tunes, and  mourned  over  its  tragic  results.  Many,  however, 
who  admired  and  pitied  the  heroic  old  man  and  his  hardly  less 
heroic  followers,  felt  that  such  a  revolutionary  movement  com- 
promised legitimate  reforms  and  put  in  peril  rightful  opposition 
to  slavery.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  ;  for,  at  once  and  every- 
where, proslavery  men  and  presses  sought  to  fix  the  odium  of 
this  lawless  act  upon  antislavery  organizations,  and  especially 
upon  the  Republican  party.  Although  they  signally  failed  in 
this,  they  did,  for  a  time,  greatly  intensify  the  popular  feeling 
against  antislavery  men  and  antislavery  measures. 
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John  Brown  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrims.  He  inherited  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  blood  of  his 
ancestry.  Born  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1800,  he  was 
taken  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  to  the  Western 
Reserve.  Living  in  straitened  circumstances  in  that  pioneer 
home,  he  early  exhibited  those  marked  developments  of  char- 
acter which  distinguished  him  in  after  life.  He  was  strictly 
conscientious  and  sternly  religious.  The  Bible  and  the  ex- 
perimental writings  of  such  men  as  Baxter  and  Bunyau  were 
the  chosen  companions  of  his  leisure  hours.  Principle  and  a 
nice  and  exacting  sense  of  justice  were  the  regal  elements  of 
his  character,  and  unselfishness  the  resplendent  virtue  of  his 
strange  career.  To  relieve  suffering,  and  to  vindicate  the 
riglits  of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  were  tlie  leading  objects 
of  his  life. 

Recognizing  no  rightful  claim  of  the  master  to  his  slave, 
the  Underground  Railroad  early  and  ever  found  in  him  a  prac- 
tical and  most  efficient  agent.  Such  relief  of  the  oppressed, 
however,  he  deemed  individual  and  of  small  account,  and  he 
looked  for  something  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  work  to 
be  accomplished.  Despairing  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
issue,  the  idea  entered  his  mind  that  "  perhaps  a  forcible  sepa- 
ration of  the  connection  between  the  slave  and  his  master  was 
necessary  to  educate  the  blacks  for  self-government."  But,  in 
common  with  his  countrymen,  he  underestimated  tlie  strength 
and  tenacity  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  underrated  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  slave's  redemption.  Evidently,  too,  liis 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  as  he  interpreted  the  probable 
designs  of  Providence  towards  removing  tlie  fearful  evil.  His 
reply,  to  one  who  informed  him  he  had  been  marked  bj  the 
Missourians  for  dcatli,  that  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  will  camp 
round  about  me,"  revealed  the  secret  conviction  that  his  des- 
tiny was  linked  with  that  of  the  slave,  and  that  he  was  a 
chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord  to  work  out  his  deliverance^ 
This  thought  unquestionably  affords  a  key  to  his  life,  and  ex- 
plains many  things  which  might  otherwise  seem  inexplicable. 

With  9uch  convictions,  it  is  not  strange  that  such  a  man 
should  be  drawn  to  Kansas  by  the  terrible  scenes  there  enacted, 
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and  that  he  should  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  that 
great  struggle ;  thougli  the  immediate  cause  of  his  going  there 
was  a  request  for  arms  from  his  four  sons,  who  had  gone  there 
to  make  for  themselves  homes.  He  hoped,  too,  to  aid  the 
struggling  freemen  there  to  rescue  that  fair  territory  from  the 
polluting  touch  of  slavery.  Not  to  make  for  himself  a  home, 
but  to  aid  others  to  build  for  coming  generations,  was  this 
courageous,  self-forgetful,  and  future  martyr  willing  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  and  to  brave  the  dangers  which  were 
involved  in  such  a  purpose. 

But  he  felt  that  his  work,  that  for  which  ho  believed  he 
was  specially  called  of  God,  that  over  which  his  soul  had 
brooded  for  nearly  a-  generation,  was  not  thus  to  be  accom- 
plished. He  had  done  something,  but  it  was  only  individual 
and  fragmentary.  He  would  relieve  an  enslaved  race,  and 
destroy  tlie  system  tlmt  was  crushing  it.  Combination  and 
conffercnoe  were  needed,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1858  lie 
sent  out  a  call  from  Chatham,  Canada,  for  ^'  a  very  quiet 
convention  at  this  place "  of  the  "  true  friends  of  free- 
dom." Such  a  meeting  was  held ;  and  one  of  its  acts  was 
the  adoption  of  a  paper,  drafted  by  him,  entitled  ^^  Provisional 
Constitution  and  Ordinances  for  the  People  of  the  United 
States.'*  In  tins  paper,  designed  to  give  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  movement,  it  wits  provided  that  the  offices  of 
president  and  commander-in-chief  sliould  be  held  by  differ- 
ent persons.  Brown  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  Richard 
Realf  was  chosen  secretary  of  state,  and  J.  H.  Kagi  was  made 
secretary  of  war. 

There  is  much  that  is  strange  and  inexplicable  in  all  this ; 
and  it  will  ever  remain  a  mystery,  whatever  explanations  may  ; 
be  made,  how  sane  men  could  hope  to  establish  such  an 
organization,  with  a  constitution  setting  forth  tlie  three  de- 
partments of  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
defining  crimes  and  their  penalties,  including  death  even,  and 
yet  affirm,  as  it  is  affirmed  in  the  forty-sixth  of  tlie  forty-eight 
articles,  tlmt  "  Iho  foregoing  articles  slmll  not  be  construed  so 
as  in  any  way  to  encourage  the  overthrow  of  any  State  gov- 
ernment or  of  the  general  government  of  tlie  United  States, 
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and  we  look  to  no  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  simply  to 
amendment  and  repeal ;  and  our  flag  shall  be  the  same  that 
our  fathers  fought  under  in  the  Revolution." 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  Brown  began  to  organize  a  small 
body  of  men.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  them  military  instruc- 
tion ho  employed  Colonel  Hugh  Forbes,  an  English  adventurer, 
who  had  fought  with  Garibaldi.  The  two,  however,  failed  to 
see  alike.  The  stern  Puritan,  who  knew  far  more  of  Gideon 
than  of  Napoleon,  and  who  looked  upon  war  mainly  in  its 
providential  aspects,  had  little  in  common  with  the  mere 
adventurer,  without  convictions,  and  who  looked  upon  war  as 
a  matter  of  science  and  a  wise  use  of  brute  forces.  They 
disagreed  and  separated.  Immediately  Forbes  wrote  letters 
to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Massachu- 
setts, complaining  that  Brown  had  not  fulfilled  his  promises. 

In  January,  1858,  Brown  left  Kansas  and  went  to  the  home 
of  Frederick  Douglass  in  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he 
wrote  his  plan  of  government.  From  this  place  he  wrote  to 
Theodore  Parker,  Mr.  Sanborn,  George  L.  Stearns,  and  T. 
Wentworth  Higginson,  asking  them  to  aid  him  by  raising  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  carry  out  '^  an  important  measure,  in 
which  tlie  world  had  a  deep  interest."  In  these  and  other 
letters  he  spoke  of  important  things  he  was  intending  to  do, 
but  gave  no  defmite  explanations.  He  wrote  also  to  Sanborn, 
Stearns,  and  Howe,  and  requested  them  to  meet  him  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  in  Central  New  York.  Sanborn  was,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  to  respond,  reaching  the  place  on  the  22d  of 
February.  Here  he  met  Brown  and  his  own  classmate,  Edwin 
Morton,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  member  of  Gerrit 
Smith's  family,  afterward  a  lawyer  of  Boston.  To  this  little 
company  Brown  explained  his  proposed  constitution,  indicated 
his  plans,  and  specified  the  middle  of  May  as  the  time  to  com- 
mence operations.  For  the  purposes  named  he  desired  them 
to  aid  him  by  furnishing  a  thousand  dollars.  Recognizing  the 
character,  magnitude,  and  difficulties  of  his  scheme,  and  the 
obvious  inadequacy  of  the  means,  even  what  was  asked  for, 
to  the  end  proposed,  they  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose,  or,  at  least,  besought  him  to  defer  his  attempt ; 
but  he  was  inflexible. 
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It  was  manifostlj  a  moment  and  a  case,  like  many  that 
were  constantly  arising  during  the  dreary  reign  of  the  Slav© 
Power,  when  the  best  men  were  in  a  position  where  there 
seemed  at  least  a  conflict  of  duties,  —  where,  the  more  consci- 
entious a  man  was  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  deciding, — and 
where,  whatever  the  decision,  there  was  at  least  some  apparent 
infringement  of  admitted  obligations.  They  listened  late  into 
the  niglit  and  during  the  following  day ;  and  then,  though  still 
unconvinced  by  his  arguments,  they  yielded  to  the  potent  and 
personal  influence  of  the  man.  One  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  conference  thus  writes  in  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly  "  of  1873  :  "  As  the  sun  was  setting  over  the 
snowy  hills  of  the  region  where  they  met,  the  Massachusetts 
delegate  walked  for  an  hour  with  the  principal  person  in  that 
little  council  of  war.  Tlie  elder  of  the  two,  of  equal  age  with 
Brown  and  for  many  years  a  devoted  abolitionist,  said :  *  You 
see  how  it  is ;  our  old  friend  has  made  up  his  mind  to  this 
course  of  action,  and  cannot  be  turned  from  it.  We  cannot 
give  him  up  to  die  alone ;  we  must  stand  by  him.  I  will  raise 
so  many  hundred  dollars  for  him ;  you  must  lay  the  case 
before  your  friends  in  Massachusetts,  and  see  if  they  will  do 
the  same.' " 

This  he  did,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Theodore  Parker 
Brown  visited  Boston  in  March.  Howe,  Sanborn,  Stearns, 
and  Higginson  consulted  with  him.  To  them  he  communi- 
cated his  proposed  invasion  of  Virginia,  though  he  spoke 
of  his  purpose  in  regard  to  Harper's  Perry  only  to  Mr.  San- 
bom.  A  secret  committee  consisting  of  these  gentlemen  was 
formed  to  raise  the  necessary  means.  This  was  speedily  ac- 
complished ;  and  it  was  decided  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Arriving  in  Chatham,  Canada,  on  the 
last  of  April,  he  learned  that  Porbcs  was  in  Washington, 
threatening  to  disclose  his  plans  to  Republican  members  and 
the  government,  unless,  as  he  insisted  in  letters,  written  in 
April  and  May,  to  Howe  and  Sanborn,  that  Brown  should  bo 
dismissed  as  leader,  and  lumself  installed  in  his  place.  These 
letters  being  submitted  to  the  secret  committee,  it  was  fin- 
ally agreed,  Higginson  dissenting,  that  the  attack  should  be 
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deferred.    But  Browu  had  determined,  notwithstanding  these 
threats  of  Forbes,  to- go  forward. 

In  May,  Forbes  communicated  to  Dr.  Bailey  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Era,"  and  to  Senators  Seward,  Hale,  and  Wilson,  tliat 
arms  wliich  had  been  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  Kansas, 
committee  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Brown,  who  was 
intending  to  use  them  for  unlawful  purposes.  Alarmed  at 
tliis  information,  though  general  and  not  specific,  Mr.  Wilson,, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Seward,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Howe  on  the  9th  of  May,  disclosing  tliis  information,  suggest- 
ing that  such  use  of  the  arms  would  inure  to  the  disadvantage 
of  those  who  had  contributed  them  for  the  defence  of  Kansas,, 
and  pressing  upon  him  the  importance  of  immediately  recovc^ 
ing  them.  This  letter  was  laid  before  the  secret  committee, 
and  forwarded  at  once  to  Brown  in  Canada.  ^^  This  awkward, 
complication,"  says  the  writer  in  tlie  "  Atlantic,"  "  seems  to 
have  decided  Dr.  Howe  in  favor  of  postponing  the  attack,  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Stearns,  as  members  of  the  Kansas  committee, 
wrote  Brown  that  the  arms  must  not  be  used  for  the  present, 
except  for  the  defence  of  Kansas.  The  latter  saw  that  noth- 
ing could  then  be  done,  and  yielded,  tliough  with  reluctance, 
to  the  postponement." 

A  meeting  of  the  secret  committee  was  held  at  the  Revere 
House,  Boston,  on  the  24th  of  May.  It  was  agreed  that  tlie 
assault  should  be  deferred  till  the  spring  of  1859 ;  that  two  or 
three  tliousand  dollars  should  be  raised  for  Brown's  assistance; 
and  that  the  rifles,  which  were  the  real  property  of  Mr.  Steams, 
should  be  transferred  to  him,  and  thus  tlie  Kansas  committee, 
should  bo  relieved  of  all  responsibility.  He  visited  Boston 
the  following  week,  saw  the  secret  committee,  received  the 
custody  of  tlK3  arms  from  Stearns  and  five  hundred  dollars. 
But,  as  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  furtherance  of  his  Vir- 
ginia scheme,  he  accepted  the  committee's  suggestion  tliat  lie 
should  return  immediately  to  Kansas,  and  he  at  once  departed 
to  aid  tlie  free  State  settlers  there. 

While  untiring  in  these  efforts,  ho  was,  as  ever,  intent  on 
aiding  the  slave  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  Learning  that  a. 
family  of  slaves,  just  beyond  the  border,  were  to  be  sold  for 
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Texas,  he  planned  and  effected  their  escape  with  that  of  five 
others.  This  occasioned  great  excitement,  and  the  governor 
of  Missouri  offered  a  reward  of  three  thousand  dollars  for  his 
arrest,  which  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  by  President  Buchanan.  This,  with  the  public 
disavowal  by  the  free  State  men  of  all  sympathy  with  his  course, 
induced  him  to  leave  the  Territory,  though  hotly  pursued  by 
his  enemies.  With  a  dusky  retinue  of  eleven  bondmen,  he  set 
forth  on  his  long,  uncertain,  but  finally  successful  journey  for 
freedom  for  them  and  safety  for  himself. 

In  May,  1859,  Brown  visited  Boston  to  confer  again  with 
the  secret  committee,  to  mature  plans,  and  to  make  arrange* 
ments  for  future  action.  On  the  28th  he  dined  at  the  Parker 
House  with  the  "  Bird  Club,"  in  company  with  two  or  three 
members  of  the  secret  committee.  While  at  the  dinner-table 
he  sat  next  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  never  seen  him  before. 
Being  in  possession  of  the  letter  of  the  latter  to  Dr.  Howe, 
which  had  arrested  his  expedition,  he  said :  "  Senator  Wilson, 
I  understand  you  do  not  approve  my  course."  To  this  remark 
Mr.  Wilson  replied :  "  I  am  opposed  to  all  violations  of  law, 
and  to  violence,  believing  that  they  lay  a  burden  on  the  anti- 
slavery  cause."  To  this  he  responded  with  some  positivenesa 
and  no  little  emphasis :  "  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  sir."  Ho 
left  Boston  in  June,  having  received  from  the  secret  com- 
mittee some  two  thousand  dollars,  more  than  half  of  which, 
says  the  "  Atlantic  "  writer,  was  the  gift  of  George  L.  Stearns, 
"  who  must  have  furnished  the  old  hero,  first  and  last,  more 
tlian  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  arms."  This  com- 
mittee furnished  John  Brown  about  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
nearly  twice  that  amount  in  arms ;  most  of  it  given  with 
knowledge  of  the  real  object  for  which  it  was  furnished. 

Soon  after  leaving  Boston,  Brown  went  to  the  Kennedy  farm 
on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  five  miles  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  he  had  rented,  and  which  he  made  his  rendez- 
vous. During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  recruits  came 
first  to  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  this  farm. 
Of  the  fact,  if  not  the  place  of  this  movement,  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  been  apprised  in  August  by  a  letter  from  Cincinnati, 
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of  which,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to  hare  taken  much  notice. 
After  taking  possession  of  it,  he  wrote  to  the  Boston  com- 
mittee for  three  hundred  dollars,  which  was  furnished.  About 
the  same  time  Francis  Jackson  Merriam,  grandson  of  Francis 
Jackson, .who  aftci'ward  died  in  the  Union  army,  came  to  his 
house,  joined  the  exi)edition,  and  gave  him  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. Just  befoi-e  the  assault,  Frederick  Douglass,  who  had 
"been  made  acquainted  with  his  general  plan,  visited  him  at 
Chaml>crsburg,  and  there  first  learned  of  Brown's  ])urpoBC 
to  attack  Harper's  Ferry.  Vainly  urging  him  to  join  the 
'enterprise,  Brown  said :  "  Go  with  me,  Douglass.  I  don't  want 
you  to  fight.  I  will  protect  you  with  my  life,  but  I  want  you 
to  be  there  when  the  bees  swarm  and  help  put  them  into  tlw 
hive."  This  remark  indicated  the  underlying  idea  of  the 
movement.  He  thought  that  the  slaves  were  ready  to  rise 
on  their  masters,  ready  to  fight  for  liberty,  and  only  needed 
a  leader  and  a  plan.  Remembering  the  Seminole  War,  its 
protracted  liistory,  the  large  amount  of  men  and  money  ex- 
pended for  the  results  attained,  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
the  slaves  flocking  to  his  standard,  he  could,  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  and  in  the  recesses  of  swamps,  hold  at  bay 
any  forces  the  government  could  bring  against  them.  But 
he  miscalculated.  lie  failed  to  forecast  aright  the  action  of 
cither  the  slaves  or  of  their  masters.  In  the  lights  afforded 
by  the  history  of  his  own  attempt  and  of  the  war  of  tlio 
Rebellion,  there  never  was  the  remotest  possibility  of  success. 
Tried  by  the  i-ules  of  ordinary  warfare,  it  was  presumption  and 
^'  midsummer  madness."  The  heart  that  prompted  the  move- 
ment was  right,  but  the  head  that  conceived  and  planned  it 
was  sadly  at  default. 

The  24th  of  October  had  lx?en  selected  as  the  day  of  tlio 
assault.  Fearing,  however,  that  they  had  l>een  betrayed,  the 
16th  was  substituted  therefor.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
he  assembled  his  little  force,  consisting  of  fourteen  white 
and  five  colored  men,  armed  and  equipped  for  war.  A  little 
after  ten  o'clock  they  entered  the  town,  took  possession  of 
the  United  States  armory  buildings,  stopped  the  trains  of  tlio 
railroad,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  captured  a  number  of  the 
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citizens,  liberated  several  slaves,  and  held  the  town  about 
thirty  hours.  After  boiuc  fighting,  in  which  several  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded,  Brown  retired  to  the  engine-house, 
>iiere  he  was  finally  overcome  and  captured  by  a  detachment 
of  United  States  inai-ines,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
iRobert  E.  Lee,  afterward  the  Confederate  commander-in-chief. 
Brown  was  wounded  in  several  phiccs,  eight  of  his  band, 
including  two  of  his  sons,  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded, 
six  were  captured,  and  five  made  their  escape. 

Brown,  while  confined  in  the  guard-house,  was  visited  by 
Governor  Wise,  to  whom  he  stated  with  great  frankness  and 
fulness  the  motives  and  purposes  of  his  action.  He  dee})ly 
impressed  the  bold,  outspoken,  impulsive  governor,  who,  in  an 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  thus  bore  testimony  of 
Jhim :  "  They  are  mistaken  who  tp.ke  him  for  a  madman.  He 
is  a  man  of  clear  head,  courageous  fortitude,  and  simple  in- 
.genuousness.  He  is  cool,  collected,  and  indomitable ;  and  it 
is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  humane  to  his  prisoners ; 
and  he  inspired  all  with  great  trust  in  his  integrity  and  as  a 
man  of  truth.  He  is  a  fanatic,  vain  and  garrulous,  but  firm, 
truthful,  and  intelligent."  To  Senator  Mason  and  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  who  unquestionably  catechized  him  in  the  ho))e 
that  others,  perhaps  a  party,  would  be  implicated  by  his 
replies,  he  avowed  his  pity  for  the  poor  in  bondage,  and 
said  that  he  "  came  to  free  the  slaves,  and  only  that." 
He  expected  no  reward  but  the  satisfaction  of  endeavoring 
to  do  to  others  in  distress  as  he  liimself  would  l)e  done  by. 
He  reminded  Virginians  of  both  their  duty  and  their  danger. 
"  You  people  at  the  South,"  he  said,  "  had  better  prepare 
yourselves  for  a  settlement  of  this  question,  whicli  will  come 
up  sooner  than  you  are  prepared  for  it."  Mr.  Vallandiglmni 
Bpoke  of  his  "  stoic  faith,  patience,  and  firmness,"  and  of  him 
as  at  "  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  ordinary  ruflTian, 
fanatic,  or  madman." 

He  was  indicted  '*  for  murder  and  other  crimes,"  brought 
to  trial,  convicted,  and  on  the  2d  of  November  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  He  was  defended  by  George  H.  Hoyt,  a  young 
lawyer  of  Boston  who  volunteered  his  services,  Samuel  Chilton 
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of  Wasliington,  and  Henry  Oriswold  of  Ohio.  Six  of  his 
followers,  Goppoe,  Stevens,  Cook,  Hazlett,  Gopeland,  and 
Green,  little  less  noble  and  heroic  tlian  himself,  were  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed.  They  all,  except  Cook,  deported 
themselves  with  great  firmness  and  propriety,  leaving,  like 
their  leader,  expressions  of  resignation,  trust,  and  their  still 
deathless  devotion  to  liberty.  Gopeland  and  Green,  the  col- 
ored men,  and  Stevens,  Brown's  trusted  lieutenant,  who  had 
been  desperately  wounded,  were  skilfully  and  ably  defended  by 
George  Sennot,  a  Democratic  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  went  to 
Charlestown  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Howe,  accompanied  by 
Judge  Russell.  After  the  conviction  of  Stevens,  Mr.  ii^en- 
not  visited  Richmond  and  besought  the  legislature  to  spare  his 
life.  But  his  efforts  were  as  miavailing  as  had  been  those  of 
Governor  Wise  before  the  same  body  to  secure  remission  of 
the  sentence  of  Coppoc. 

And  yet  the  old  hero  himself  was  the  principal  actor  in 
that  grim  tragedy,  the  central  figure  of  that  startling  Virginia 
tableau  with  its  dark  background  of  Southern  slavery,  the 
pitchy  blackness  of  the  one  making  more  resplendent  the 
beauty  and  brightness  of  the  other.  His  port  and  bearing, 
his  interviews  with  Wise,  Mason,  Vallandigliam,  and  others, 
his  letters,  and  his  remarks  before  sentence  was  passed,  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  His  simple  and  unstudied 
words,  revealing  such  sublime  devotion  to  principle,  such 
profound  sympathy  for  the  poor,  lowly,  and  oppressed,  such 
serene  trust  in  God,  were  seized  upon  and  hoarded  almost  as 
gems  from  anotlier  and  better  land,  or  as  the  echoes  from 
the  heroic  ago  of  confessors  and  martyrs  of  a  like  precious 
faith.     Acts  of  sympathy  and  proffers  of  aid  were  many. 

During  the  darkest  hours  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  there 
was  ever  the  consoling  fact  that  the  literature  of  the  nation 
was  mainly  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  that  the  brightest 
names  in  its  galaxy  of  authors  shone  benignant ly  on  the  sacred 
cause.  Among  them  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cherished 
was  that  of  Lydia  Maria  Child.  From  the  first,  lier  graceful 
and  earnest  pen  was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  immediate 
emancipation,  and  in  her  the  slave  and  his  defenders  ever 
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found  a  warm-hearted  and  self-sacrificing  friend.  While 
Brown  lay  in  jail  awaiting  his  trial,  she  wrote  to  Governor 
Wise.  She  expi*essed  her  "  regret "  and  "  surprise  "  at  "  the 
step  that  the  old  veteran  has  taken,"  but  added  that  he  needed 
a  mother  or  sister  to  dress  his  wounds  and  speak  soothingly 
to  him,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  ^'  to  perform  that  mission  of 
humanity."  The  governor  replied  in  courteous  and  courtly 
style,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  curt.  He  avowed  his  want  of 
sympathy  with  her  "  sympathy  "  for  "  one  who  whetted  knives 
of  butchery  for  our  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  and  babes," 
and  liis  surprise  at  her  ^^  surprise,"  saying  that  ^'  his  attempt 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  your  sympatliy."  He  however 
gave  his  permission,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ^^  bound  to 
protect "  lier,  and  accord  to  her  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  coming  into  Virginia.  She  also 
wrote  to  Brown,  disclaiming  sympathy  with  liis  "  method  "  of 
advancing  the  "  cause  of  freedom,"  but  avowing  the  great- 
est admiration  for  him  personally  and  a  strong  desire  to 
minister  to  his  comfort.  "  In  brief,"  she  wrote,  "  I  love  you 
and  bless  you."  In  his  reply  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
her  sympathy  and  kind  offers,  but  intimated  that  he  did  not 
need  anything  more  than  was  afforded  by  Captain  Avis,  his 
jailer,  "  a  most  humane  man,"  who,  "  with  his  family,  has 
rendered  every  possible  attention  I  have  desired,  or  that  could 
be  of  the  least  advantage."  This  correspondence  evoked  no 
little  interest  and  feeling.  Among  the  evidences  of  it  was  a 
letter  written  to  Mrs.  Child  by  the  wife  of  Senator  Mason, 
in  which  were  exhibited  the  usual  slaveholding  assumption, 
arrogance,  and  bitterness.  Mrs.  Child  replied  to  her,  as  she 
had  already  to  Governor  Wise,  in  fitting  terms  and  just  as 
such  a  woman,  on  such  a  theme  and  under  such  circumstances, 
would  necessarily  respond. 

Many  friends  of  the  slave  as  well  as  personal  friends  visited 
the  prisoner  to  comfort  and  support.  Among  them  was  Judge 
Russell,  afterwards  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  at  whose 
house  he  had  been  concealed,  while  fearing  arrest  on  a  requi- 
sition from  the  governor  of  Missouri.  In  his  conversation 
with  him  he  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  his'confi- 
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dciicc  ill  the  Divine  disposal  of  events  and  of  himself  ;  saying 
that  lie  fully  recognized  God's  sovereignty  in  the  affair,  even 
in  the  "  mistakes  "  and  "  errors  "  which  had  been  committed. 

On  tlie  day  before  the  execution,  Mrs.  Brown,  accompanied 
by  Hector  Tyndale  and  J.  Miller  McKim,  visited  her  husband, 
liaving  an  order  from  the  governor  —  who,  considering  the 
circumstances,  deported  himself  very  courteously  and  cliival- 
rously  towards  John  Brown  and  his  friends  —  for  the  delivery 
of  his  body,  and  a  letter  also,  expressing  his  "  sympathy  with 
her  affliction,"  and  containing  the  assurance  that  his  "  author- 
ity and  personal  influence  "  should  be  exerted  to  enable  her  to 
secure  "  the  bones  of  her  sons  and  her  husband  "  for  "  decent 
and  tender  interment  among  their  kindred."  Tlieir  meeting 
was  deeply  affecting.  "  For  some  minutes,"  it  is  said,  "  they 
stood  speechless,  with  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  any  utter- 
ance could  have  been."  S|>eaking  tenderly  of  their  children, 
both  living  and  dead,  he  commissioned  her  to  tell  the  survivors 
that  their  *'  father  died  without  a  single  regret  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued,"  and  that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  *'  right 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  all  just  men."  The  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  trouble  him  was  his  mixiety  for  those  he  was  leav- 
ing destitute.  For  those  soon  to  be  widowed  and  orphaned 
he  did  plead,  though  his  requests  were  coupled  with  the  char- 
acteristic remark :  "  I  well  understand  that  they  arc  not  the 
only  poor  in  the  land."  For  himself  he  had  no  tears ;  but  for 
the  loved  ones  he  was  leaving  behind  hi^ heart  yearned  with  a 
solicitude  he  could  not  and  probably  did  not  care  to  repress. 

The  2d  of  December,  appointed  for  the  execution,  having 
arrived,  the  final  act  in  this  drama  of  blood  was  performed, 
amid  no  little  of  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,"  and 
John  Brown's  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  martyrs,  and  the 
cause  of  impartial  freedom  he  had  served  so  nobly  received 
tlie  baptism  of  his  blood.  He  died  courageously  and  well,  and 
his  death  was  a  fitting  close  of  his  life,  lending  glory  to  the 
gallows,  and  receiving  naught  of  disgrace  therefrom. 

Immediately  after  the  execution  his  body  was  delivered  to 
General  Tyndale  and  J.  Miller  McKim,  who,  with  Mrs.  Brown, 
started  immediately  for  the  North.     At  New  York  Wendell 
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Phillips  joined  the  little  cortege,  and  they  proceeded  rapidly 
towards  North  Elba,  where  the  widowed  mother,  returning 
from  her  sad  pilgrimage,  met  her  children  with  "  a  burst  of 
love  and  anguish."  That  was,  however,  soon  succeeded  by 
"  a  holy  and  jx^nsive  joy,"  and  they  seemed  reconciled  even  to 
this  stern  trial  of  their  faith  and  love.  They  buried  him  on 
the  8th,  witli  services  as  simple  and  unostentatious  as  was  the 
character  and  life  of  the  martyr  himself,  as  was,  too,  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  had  lived  and  for  which  he  had  labored. 
Wendell  Phillijw  could  not  but  speak  eloquently,  and  with 
such  pathetic  and  pointed  utterances  as  the  event  would  nat- 
urally suggest  to  one  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects,  if  not  the  methods,  of  the  dead.  But,  like  all  the 
opponents  of  slavery  at  that  time,  he  evidently  had  little  con-» 
ception  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  itself,  or  of  the  forces  that 
would  bo  found  needful  to  root* up  and  destroy  American 
slavery.  Though  it  was  but  one  brief  year  before  South 
Carolina  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession,  raised  the  ban- 
ners of  revolt,  and  led  the  movement  which  ushered  in  the 
civil  war,  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  believe  slavery  will  go  down  in 
blood." 

The  execution  became  at  once  the  signal  of  discussions  at 
home  and  abroad.  Abroad,  the  utterances  were  generally  of 
conmiendation  and  eulogy.  John  Brown,  if  not  tlie  canon- 
ized saint,  was  the  proclaimed  hero  of  the  hour,  while  America 
was  held  guilty  of  his  murder.  "  Slaughtered,"  wrote  Victor 
Hugo,  "  by  the  American  republic,  the  crime  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  the  nation  which  commits  it."  This  country,  from 
press,  pulpit,  and  platform,  resounded  with  conflicting  discus- 
sions. Large  meetings  were  held.  Few  approved.  Tlie  great 
mass  condemned,  —  some,  to  show  their  continued  fealty  to 
the  South,  aRirming,  as  was  done  in  some  Northern  assem- 
blages, that  slavery  was  "  wise,  just,  and  beneficent,"  and 
stigmatizing  antislavcry  men  as  "  drunken  mutineers  "  ;  and 
others,  to  express  their  confidence  in  the  man,  and  in  tho 
integrity  of  his  purpose,  admiration  for  his  heroism,  sympatliy 
for  the  object  he  had  at  heart,  but  repudiation  of  his  meth- 
ods, saying  witli  Whlttier  :  — 
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"  Perish  with  him  the  foUj 
That  seeks  through  eTil  good ; 
Long  lire  the  generous  puipose 
Unstsined  with  homan  hloodl 
Not  the  raid  of  midnight  terror. 
But  the  thought  that  underlies ; 
Not  the  outlaw's  pride  of  darings 
But  the  Christian  sacrifice." 

But  whatever  diversities  in  judgment,  or  errors  of  estimate 
there  may  have  been,  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  err  when,  standing 
by  the  open  grave  of  John  Brown,  he  said  that  liis  words  were 
stronger  than  his  arms,  and  that,  while  the  echoes  of  his  rifles 
had  died  away  among  the  hills  of  Virginia,  his  words  were 
guarded  by  a  million  hearts.  When,  a  few  months  later,  the 
uprising  nation  sent  forth  its  loyal  sons  to  battle,  his  brave, 
humane,  and  generous  utterances  were  kept  in  fresh  remem- 
brance. The  "  John  Browh  Song,"  extemporized  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  sung  by  the  "  Massachusetts  Twelfth,"  marching 
up  State  Street,  down  Broadway,  and  in  its  encampment  in 
Pleasant  Valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  struck  respon- 
sive chords  that  vibrated  througli  the  land.  Regiment  after 
regiment,  army  after  army,  caught  up  the  air,  and  in  the  camp, 
on  the  march,  and  on  the  battle-field,  bravo  men  associated 
the  body  *^  mouldering  in  the  ground "  and  the  soul  still 
'^  marching  on  "  of  the  heroic  old  man  with  the  sacred  idea 
for  which  he  died  and  for  which  they  were  fighting. 
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Three  days  after  the  execution  of  John  Brown  the 
XXXVIth  Congress  asscmblctl.  A  resolution  was  immedi- 
ately offered  by  Mr.  Mason  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  investigation  concerning  the  affair  at  Harper's  Perry. 
Upon  taking  up  the  resolution  Mr.  Trumbull  offered  an 
amendment  instructing  the  same  committee  to  inquire  into 
"  the  facts  attending  the  invasion,  seizure,  and  robbery,  in  De- 
cember, 1855,  of  the  arsenal  of  the  United  States  at  Liberty, 
Missouri,  by  a  mob  of  armed  men."  Mr.  Mason  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
embarrass  his  resolution.  Mr.  Hale  replied  in  his  best  vein. 
Though  his  words  bore  the  semblance  of  raillery  and  wit,  they 
were  trenchant  and  severely  truthful.  Alluding  to  the  charges 
which  had  been  made  and  reiterated  against  Republicans,  he 
said  he  had  no  confession  to  make,  no  words  to  unsay.  He 
favored  tlic  inquiry,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might  be 
most  thorough  and  searching.  Mr.  Hunter  expressed  surprise 
that  any-one  should  be  disposed  to  embarrass  the  resolution 
by  an  amendment  "  not  germane,"  or  by  partisan  appeals. 
Jefferson  Davis  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
necessary  resemblance  between  the  scenes  enacted  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  those  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wilson  avowed  his  purpose  to  vote  for  both  the  resolu- 
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lion  and  the  amendment,  and  for  the  resolution  with  or  with- 
out the  amendment.  He  spoke  of  John  Brown's  acts,  words, 
and  bearing  as  having  excited  the  deejxjst  sympathy,  and  as 
having  extorted  the  admiration  of  many,  though  they  re- 
gretted the  course  he  had  pursued  at  Harper's  Ferry.  "  Men 
beheved,"  he  said,  "  that  he  was  sincere,  that  he  had  vio- 
lated the  laws,  but  that  he  had  followed  out  his  deepest  and 
sincerest  convictions,  and  w^as  willing  to  take  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  acts."  Mr.  Clark  said  that  there  was  "  an  emi- 
nent fitness  and  appropriateness  in  sending  these  two  reso- 
lutions, which  are  kindred  though  different,  to  the  same 
committee."  He  thought  that  such  a  reference  would  "  quiet 
much  of  the  ill-feeling  and  jealousy  which  had  grown  up 
here." 

Mr.  Mason,  with  an  evident  purpose  to  fasten  responsibil- 
ity on  the  Republican  party,  said  :  "  The  vagabond  Brown,  a 
ruffian,  a  thief,  and  a  robber,  —  nothing  more,  —  had  no  re- 
sources of  his  own,  but  he  brought  resources  there  for  nie  pur- 
poses of  this  insurrection,  proportioned  to  it,  and  costing  a 
large  sum  of  money.  We  want  to  know  where  this  money 
was  supplied.  We  want  to  know  the  incentives  that  led  him 
to  that  expedition.  We  want  to  get  at  the  thousand  rills 
which  go  to  make  up  public  sentiment,  and  which  resulted  in 
adequate  treasure  to  send  a  ruffian  with  an  armed  band  on 
such  an  errand."  With  still  greater  violence  of  language, 
Mr.  Iverson  made  the  same  imputation,  declaring  that  the 
whole  design  was  "  political."  "  It  cannot  be  disguised,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  Northern  heart  sympathizes  with  Brown  and 
his  fate,  because  he  died  in  the  cause  of  what  they  call  liberty. 
....  The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Republican 
party  to  break  dow^n  the  institution  of  slavery  by  fair  means 
or  foul  means,  and  if  they  cannot  accomplish  it  in  one  way, 
they  intend  to  accomi)lish  it  in  another.  If  they  cannot  ac' 
complish  it  by  appealing  to  the  slaveholders  themselves,  they 
mean  to  accomplish  it  by  appealing  to  the  slaves." 

Referring  to  these  assaults  on  the  Republicans,  and  to  the 
intense  excitement  then  pervading  the  country  because  of  the 
attack  of  John  Brown   and  his  few  followers  at  Harper's 
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Ferry,  and  also  to  the  systematic  and  long-continued  assaults 
on  Northern  men  at  the  South,  Mr.  Wilson  called  attention 
to  the  outrage,  just  then  perpetrated  on  Mr.  Fisk  of  Massa- 
chnsotts,  who  was  doing  business  in  Savannah,  and  who  had 
been  tarred  and  feathered  for  the  alleged  offences  "that  lie 
generally  expressed  abolition  sentiments,  and  that  on  last 
Sabbath  evening  he  read  to  negroes  in  his  store."  To  thid 
statement  Mr.  Ivcrson  replied :  "  For  such  conduct  as  that, 
teaching  abolition  sentiments  among  slaves,  he  deserved,  not 
only  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  but  deserved  the  fate  which 
John  Brown  had."  In  allusion  to  the  expulsion  of  Professor 
Hedrick  from  a  North  Carolina  college,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  for  expressing  sentiments  favorable  to  the  election  of 
Fremont,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi  frankly  said :  "  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  not  tolerate  any  man  who 
would  go  to  my  State  and  avow  \\\s  preference  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  Seward  upon  the  programme  laid  down  in  his  Roches- 
ter speech."  And  the  twofold  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Slave  Power  not  only  demanded  this  complete  suppression  of 
all  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  but  that  it  was  thus  bold 
and  outspoken  in  its  insolent  demand. 

Disowning  all  sympathy  with  the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry, 
Mr.  Wade  expressed  profound  admiration  for  the  man  who 
planned  it,  and  the  most  unmitigated  disgust  for  those  who 
had  so  much  sympathy  for  Virginia,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  States,  because  she  had  been  assaulted  by  such  an 
insignificant  force,  but  who  had  shown  none  for  Kansas  four 
years  before,  with  "  its  few  and  feeble  colonies  scattered  in 
the  wilderness,"  outraged  by  border-niffians,  backed  by  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  "  a  powerful  party,"  in  full  possession 
of  the  government.  "  You  may  treat  old  John  Brown,"  ho 
said,  "  as  a  common  malefactor,  but  he  will  not  go  down  to 
posterity  in  that  light  at  all."  On  Mr.  Trumbull's  amendment 
the  vote  stood  twenty-two  yeas  and  thirty-two  nays.  Mason's 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  the  committee  was  or- 
dered, and  Mason,  Davis,  Collamer,  Fitch,  and  Doolittle  wero 
appointed. 

On  the  15th  of  February  Mr.  Mason  asked  leave  to  report, 
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in  part.  He  stated  that  the  committee  had  summoned  three 
witnesses,  —  Prank  B.  Sanborn,  James  Rcdpath,  and  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  —  and  tliat  they  had  failed  to  appear.  He  ac- 
cordingly asked  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  attend,  and 
the  authority  was  granted.  A  few  days  afterward  he  re- 
ported similar  facts  concerning  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  asked 
authority  to  compel  his  attendance,  and  it  was  granted.  Tlie 
debate  on  this  proposition  was  quite  spirited,  many  making 
the  {)oint  that  the  Senate  had  no  authority  thus  to  interfere 
with  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  States. 

The  results  of  the  attempts  to  coerce  the  attendance  of 
these  witnesses,  which  had  been  unsuccessful  except  in  the 
case  of  Hyatt,  were  succinctly  stated  in  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  made  on  the  15th  of  June.  From  this  report  it 
appeared  that  Hyatt  only  was  arrested ;  that  John  Brown,  Jr., 
at  first  evaded  the  process  of  the  Senate,  and  afterward,  with 
a  number  of  other  persons,  armed  himself  to  prevent  liis  ar- 
rest. Sanborn  was  arrested  in  the  night,  and  ironed,  but  he 
was  released  from  custody  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts  on  hal)eas  corpus.  Redpath,  by  leaving  his 
State,  or  otherwise  concealing  himself,  successfully  evaded  the 
process  of  the  Senate.  Of  Hyatt  the  committee  said  "  that 
on  his  appearance  before  tlie  Senate,  still  refusing  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  committee,  he  was,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

On  Mr.  Hyatt's  presenting  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate 
he  put  in,  for  answer  to  its  summons,  a  long  and  elaborate 
paper,  which  occupied  the  clerk  nearly  three  hours  in  the 
reading,  and  which  embodied  a  labored  argument  of  Samuel 
E.  Sewall  and  John  A.  Andrew,  afterward  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, giving  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  appear  and  testify  in  the  case  at  issue.  It  occasioned  an 
earnest  debate,  but  the  result  was  his  imprisonment.  He 
remained  in  the  jail  from  the  12th  of  March  till  the  13th 
of  June.  The  statement  in  the  report  of  the  committee  tliat 
Mr.  Sanborn  was  released  from  custody  on  habeas  corpus 
Mr.  Mason  denied,  declaring  that  he  had  been  "  rescued  by 
a  mob."    The  facts  were  that  the  officials  found  themselves 
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unable  to  take  him  from  his  home  in  Concord,  being  pre- 
vented hy  his  own  resistance,  that  of  his  sister,  and  that  of 
his  townsmen,  who,  upon  the  ringing  of  fire-bells,  assembled 
in  large  numbers.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  hastily  issued 
by  Judge  Hoar,  and  at  once  served  by  Sheriff  John  S.  Eeyes, 
assisted  by  the  citizens  present,  who  were  greatly  indignant 
at  this  arrest  of  one  of  their  neighbors.  Mr.  Sanborn  sent  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sumner 
on  the  10th  of  April,  reciting  the  facts  and  asking  "  redress." 
This  movement  in  Congress,  the  threats  and  attempts 
freely  made  elsewhere  to  implicate  and  convict,  if  possible, 
any  who  had  aided  or  had  been  cognizant  of  the  attempt  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  the  general  excitement  then  prevailing, 
naturally  made  those  who  had  known  of  Brown's  movements, 
or  who  had  contributed  in  any  way  towards  them,  solicitous 
and  anxious  for  their  safety.  Knowing  that,  in  the  then  ex- 
cited state  of  the  public  mind,  there  would  be  little  chance 
for  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  hearing,  they  deemed  it  best  to 
place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  federal  jurisdiction. 
Immediately  after  the  assault,  Douglass  and  Morton  went  to 
Canada,  and  thence  sailed  to  England ;  and  Sanborn  spent 
some  time  in  the  Queen's  dominions.  Howe  and  Stearns, 
after  the  investigation  was  ordered,  went  to  Canada  for  a  few 
days,  but  Higginson  refused  to  leave  the  country.  Theodore 
Parker  was  in  Italy,  sick,  and  soon  to  die.  On  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, the  day  of  Brown's  execution,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  America,  expressing  his  apprehensions  of  "  fresh  scenes 
of  violence,"  though  still  hopeful  of  the  final  issue.  "  But 
such  is  my  confidence,"  he  wrote,  "  in  democratic  institutions, 
tliat  I  do  not  fear  the  final  result.  There  is  a  glorious  future 
for  America,  — but  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea."  A  still 
more  systematic  effort  was  made  to  implicate  Gerrit  Smith. 
He  had  for  years  been  a  warm  friend  of  Brown,  believed 
in  his  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  had  sympathized 
warmly  with  him  in  his  endeavor  to  aid  escaping  slaves, 
and  had  contributed  small  sums  to  aid  him  in  this  behalf. 
He  had  also  received  aid  from  him  in  the  management  of 
bis  colored  colony  in  northern  New  York.     He  knew  and 
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heartily  approved  of  his  proposed  attempt  to  aid  slaves  to 
escape  to  the  mountains  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  attempt  on  Harper's  Ferry,  and  aftcrwai'd,  iu 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  wrote  that  ''  he  was  astonished  to  licar 
of  it,  so  unlike  was  it  to  tliat  of  going  to  the  mountains." 
But  the  excitement  and  a  knowledge  of  these  unfriendly  at- 
tempts so  seriously  affected  his  health  and  spirits  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  Utica  hospital  for  several  weeks. 

In  their  report,  the  committee  said  that,  while  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  was  "  Brown's  plan  to  commence  a  servile 
insurrection  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  which  he  expected 
to  extend,  and  Avhich  he  believed  his  means  and  resources 
were  sufficient  to  extend,  through  that  State  and  throughout 
the  entire  South,"  yet,  being  a  man  "  of  remarkable  reticence 
in  his  habits,"  he  does  not  ap[)ear  to  have  intrusted  even  Ills 
immediate  followers  with  his  plans.  "  Nor  have  the  com- 
mittee been  enabled,"  they  add,  "  clearly  to  trace  knowledge 
of  them  to  any."  They  say,  too,  that,  "  after  much  consid- 
eration, they  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  legislation." 

In  the  same  direction,  as  it  originated  from  the  same  inspi- 
ration, was  the  debate  on  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Douglas  iu 
January  "  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  conspiracies 
or  combinations  in  one  State  against  another."  The  8j)cech 
of  Mr.  Douglas  in  support  of  his  resolution  was  particularly 
marked,  though  exhibiting  far  more  of  the  partisan  than  of 
the  patriot,  more  of  the  advocate,  intent  on  making  out  his 
case,  than  of  the  statesman  enunciating  the  great  principles  of 
political  truth.  lie  quoted  Mr.  Lincoln's  expression  of  belief 
that "  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free,"  and  Mr.  Seward's  utterance  concerning  the 
"  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces," 
as  a  "fair  exposition"  of  Republican  doctrines  and  jiolicy; 
and  he  gave  utterance  to  the  insinuation  that  the  causes  which 
produced  the  Uarper's  Ferry  invasion  were  then  "  in  active 
ojKiration." 

Mr.  Fesscnden  replied  in  a  speech  of  great  vigor  and  force. 
While  he  yielded  too  much  to  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  lie 
successfully  met  and  disposed  of  the  unfriendly  allegations 
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and  inmicndocs  of  Sfr.  Doiiglrvs,  and  vindicated  the  Republi- 
can party  from  the  aspersions  the  latter  had  so  freely  cast 
upon  it.  But  he  made  the  damaging  admission  that  previous 
to  1850  the  country  was  quiet  upon  the  slavery  question; 
damaging,  because  during  the  decade  preceding  1854  had  been 
enacted  those  fearful  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power  which 
had  excited  so  much  alarm  and  such  indignant  protest.  The 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  compromise  measures,  the  Fiigilivo 
Slave  Act,  had  all  been  crowded  into  those  ill-fated  and  ill- 
freighted  years.  And  yet,  said  Mr.  Fessendcn,  the  country 
was  "  quiet,"  and  the  great  parties  had  "  determined  there 
should  be  no  more  trouble  on  the  subject."  Notwithstanding 
all  the  antislavery  agitations  and  teachhigs  of  a  (piartcr  of  a 
century,  and  all  the  outrages  committed  at  the  lichcsts  of 
slavery,  and  all  its  inroads  upon  the  domain  of  freedom,  this 
was  the  statement  volunteered  in  the  very  presence  of  those 
who  had  led  on  those  aggressive  movements.         , 

Mr.  Hunter  spoke,  or  rather  delivered  an  elaborate  oration, 
on  the  slavery  question.  lie  began,  by  a  laborious  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  afforded  by  the  commerce  between  the 
Northern  and  Pouthern  States,  to  show  that  "  these  vast  inter- 
ests arc  not  hostile,  but  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other," 
and  tliat  the  disturbance  threatened  by  the  antislavery  agita- 
tion would  be  reciprocally  disastrous  ;  these  common  interests 
^*  constituting  a  mighty  arch,"  he  said,  "  while  the  very  key- 
stone of  this  arch  consists  in  the  black  marble  block  of 
African  slavery.  Knock  that  out,  and  the  mighty  fabric,  with 
all  that  it  upholds,  topples  and  tumbles  to  the  ground." 

Concerning  the  assumption  that  the  South  could  bo 
"  whipped  into  the  Union,"  he  said  :  "  It  might  be  provoking, 
if  it  were  not  so  absurd."  "  Sir,"  he  confidently  aflirmed, 
"  this  coercion  of  which  you  speak  is  impossible."  He  con- 
tended that  slavery  was  "  the  normal  condition  of  society," 
and  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  requirement,  "  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by."  Those  acquainted  with  Southern  society 
must  liave  doubted  the  sanity,  as  well  as  the  candor,  of  one 
who  could  make  declarations  like  these.  Other  Senators  j'ar- 
ticipated  in  the  debate  ;  but  notliing  came  of  the  resolution, 
as  no  vote  was  reached. 
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Commanding  position  of  Cuba.  —  Slaveholding  ascendency. — Sonth  Americu 
republics.  —  Slavetiolding  apprehensions.  —  Congress  at  Panama.  —  Sonthera 
hostility  and  purpose.  —  Randolph,  Berrien,  and  Floyd.  —  Cliampionship  of 
slavery.  —  Van  Buren's  despatch.  —  Change  of  feeling.  —  Efforts  to  purchase. 
—  Filibustering  expcMlitions.  —  Taylor's  proclamation.  —  Propositions  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  —  Refusal. .— Oitend  manifesto. — General  surprise.  —  Bu- 
chanan's msssage.  —  Slidell's  bill.  —  Action  thereon.  —  Brown's  speech.  — 
Position  of  the  administration.  —  Designs  on  Central  America.  —  Walkout 
expedition.  —  Purpose.  —  Failure.  —  Democratic  sympathy. 

The  proximity  of  Cuba  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  commanding  position  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  made  that 
island  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whether  it  was  held  by  Spain  or  was  indepen- 
dent, slave  or  free.  Here,  however,  as  everywhere  else,  the  in- 
terests of  slavery  were  made  paramount,  and  the  Slave  Power 
controlled  the  action  of  the  government,  —  a  fact  detrimental 
alike  to  the  well-being  and  to  the  honor  of  the  Republic. 

When  the  Spanish  colonics  in  America  became  independent, 
they  abolished  slavery.  Apprehensive  that  tlie  republics  of 
Mexico  and  Columbia  would  be  anxious  to  wrest  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  from  Spain,  secure  their  independence,  and  intro- 
duce into  those  islands  tlie  idea,  if  they  did  not  establish  the 
fact,  of  freedom,  the  slave-masters  at  once  sought  to  guard 
against  what  they  deemed  so  calamitous  an  event.  Soon  after 
the  inauguration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  Secretary 
of  State,  wrote  to  Alexander  II.  Everett,  minister  to  Spain, 
instructing  him  to  press  upon  that  government  the  importance 
of  acknowledging  tlic  independence  of  those  colonies.  Among 
the  reasons  assigned  was  the  fact  that  the  "  fortunes  '*  of  those 
islands  "  have  such  a  connection  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  that,  in  case  of  a  protracted  war,  of  which  they  should 
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"become  the  object  and  theatre,"  tUis  goYerjomexiit  ^' migl)^ 
not  be  at  liberty  to  decline "  iate;rye;^itiGm.  Though  the  4^ 
spatch  was  couched  in  diplomatic  phrase,  and  the  re^  obj^ 
^f  this  caution  aad  menace  was  ,not  explicitly  stated,  it  was 
understood  then^  and  more  distinetly  avow.ed  ^terwArds,  tp 
hav-e  bee;i  .sli^very  and  its  defence ;  and  tiiat  to  guard  agaiui9^ 
^boJitipu  in  those  islands  was  the  ;tn«iin,  if  not  tlie  ezclusiy^^ 
motive  of  this  extreme  solicitude. 

When  the  South-Americans  propoeej^  the  congress  at  P^- 
ama,  President  Adams  recommended  that  tliis  government 
phould  be  represented  tliere.  The  debate  .on  ^lis  propositi()|i 
.disclosed  tiie  x^ol  xmnius  of  the  Southern  members,  wl^o 
did  Jliot  hesitate  to  avaw  that  tlieir  apprehensions,  purposej^ 
and  lactions  were  all  iu  the  interests  of  slavery.  .John  Bsia- 
.dojph,  .after  asserting  that  a  war  would  be  for  the  indepen- 
dcnoe  of  those  inlands,  with  the  purpose  and  the  ''  principle,  <;i 
.UJt^Lversal  i^mancipation,"  asked  :  ''Then,  sir,  what  is  tlie  sit- 
uation of  the  Soutliern  States  ?  "  Berrien  of  Oeorgia  asko^ 
And  answered  the  question :  ''  Can  you  su£fer  tliese  islands 
io  pass  into  the  hands  of  buccaneers  dnntik  with  their  ^ew- 
ibom  liberty  ?  "  •"  The  vital  interests  of  tlve  Soutli  demand 
.its  prevention,"  was  his  response.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  for  th^ 
same  avowed  reason,  declared  that  he  ''  would  xather  take  np 
.arms  .to  prevent  than  accelerate  such  an  occurrence."  Thufi 
clearly  and  unequivocally  did  this  Republic  step  forth  thp 
champion  of  slavery,  and  boldly  insist  tliat  tliose  islands  s1h>ii14 
^main  under  the  hateful  despotism  of  Spain  ratl^er  than  gaii^ 
their  independence  by  means  that  should  inure  to  the  detrime^^ 
of  its  cherished  system.  Indeed,  it  would  fight  to  fasteii  mo^^ 
^cm-ely  Uie  double  bondage  on  Cuba  and  the  «lave.  With 
less  circumlocution  and  more  directness,  Mr.  Van  Buren^ 
during  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  urged  upon  tli^ 
American  minister  at  Madrid  to  press  upon  the  Spanish  oourJ^ 
the  same  policy,  for  the  reason,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  "  th^ 
sudden  emancipation  of  a  numerous  slave  population  "  ^'  could 
not  but  be  very  sensibly  felt  upon  the  adjacent  shores  of  tb^ 
United  States."  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  a  Northern 
man,  even  "  with  Soutliern  prUwsiple^,"  co.uJd  haye  thus  boldly 
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and  coldly  given  such  reasons.  But  such  was  the  purpose  of 
the  hour,  and  such  the  animating  spirit  of  the  national  adinin^ 
istrations. 

But  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  there  was  a  change  of 
feeling  and  purpose,  and  Cuba,  from  being  an  object  of  dread, 
became  an  object  of  vehement  desire.  The  propagandists, 
strengthened  and  emboldened  by  that  signal  triumph,  now 
turned  their  eyes  towards  this  beautiful  "  isle  of  the  sea,"  as 
the  tlieatre  of  new  exploits  ;  and  they  determined  to  secure  the 
"  gem  of  the  Antilles  '*  for  the  coronet  of  their  great  and  grow* 
ing  power.  During  Mr.  Polk's  administration  an  attempt 
was  made  to  purchase  it,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  miUion 
dollars  was  offered  therefor.  But  the  offer  was  promptly  de- 
clined. What,  however,  could  not  be  bought,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  steal,  and  filibustering  movements  and  expeditions 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  For  no  sooner  was  President 
Taylor  inaugurated  than  he  found  movements  on  foot  in  that 
direction ;  and,  in  August,  1849,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
affirming  his  belief  that  an  "  armed  expedition  *'  was  being 
fitted  out  "  against  Cuba  or  some  of  tlie  provinces  of  Mexico," 
and  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  '^  to  discountenance  and 
prevent  any  such  enterprise."  In  1851  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  some  five  Imndred  men,  sailed  from  New  Orleans 
under  Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventurer.  But  though  it  efifected  a 
landing,  it  was  easily  defeated,  and  its  leader  and  a  few  of  his 
followers  were  executed.  Soon  afterward,  a  secret  association, 
styling  itself  the  "  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,"  was  formed  in 
several  of  tlie  Southern  cities,  having  a  similar  object  in  view ; 
but  it  attracted  little  notice  and  accomplished  nothing. 

So  long  as  the  separation  of  Cuba  from  Spain  involved  or 
threatened  harm  to  slavery,  this  government  was  profuse  in 
its  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  its  continued  connection  with 
that  power.  But  when,  in  1852,  England  and  France  made  a 
proposition  designed  to  assure  its  continuance,  and,  disclaiming 
all  desire  or  intention  of  securing  Cuba  for  themselves,  pro- 
posed that  the  three  governments  should  unite  in  guarantee- 
ing the  island  to  Spain,  this  government  declined  the  proflfered 
convention  in  a  very  long  and  elaborate  despatch  from  Mr. 
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Everett,  Secretary  of  State.  Among  the  reasons  assigned 
was  one,  in  which  slavery,  though  not  specifically  mentioned, 
was  undoubtedly  meant ;  and  the  apprehended  danger  thereto 
from  the  proposed  arrangement  was  urged  as  one  consider- 
ation why  it  should  not  be  consunmiated. 

In  August,  1854,  President  Pierce  instructed  Mr.  Marcy, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  to  direct  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  Soule, 
ministers  respectively  at  the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Madrid,  to  convene  in  some  European  city  and  confer  with 
each  other  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  gaining  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  They  met  accordingly,  in  October,  at  Ostend. 
The  results  of  their  deliberations  were  published  in  a  manifesto, 
in  which  the  reasons  are  set  forth  for.  the  acquisition  ;  and  the 
declaration  was  made  that  the  Union  could  never  enjoy  repose 
and  security  "  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  its 
boundaries."  But  the  great  source  of  anxiety,  the  control- 
ling motive,  was  the  apprehension  that,  unless  so  annexed, 
she  would  "  be  Africanized  and  become  a  second  San  Domin- 
go," thus  "  seriously  to  endanger  "  the  Union. 

This  paper  attracted  great  attention  and  caused  much  as- 
tonishment. It  was  at  first  received  with  incredulity,  as  if 
there  had  been  some  mistake  or  imposition  practised.  Both 
continents  were  astounded  at  the  shameless  audacity  which 
would  thus  commit  this  government  to  the  conservation  of 
slavery  as  a  national  necessity,  and  boldly  avow  the  atrocious 
doctrines  which  were  so  fitly  characterized  by  the  Republican 
national  convention  of  1856,, as  "  the  highwayman's  plea,  that 
*  might  makes  right.'  "  But  there  was  no  mistake,  there  was 
no  imposition  practised,  except  as  involved  in  the  document 
itself.  It  was  the  deliberate  utterance  of  the  conference,  and 
it  received  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Pierce  and  his  administra- 
tion. The  Democratic  national  conventions  of  1856  and  of 
1860  were  quite  as  explicit,  as  were  the  authors  of  the  Ostend 
manifesto,  "  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba."  Democratic 
politicians  and  presses,  too,  everywhere  vindicated  its  senti- 
ments, and  advocated  a  similar  policy.  Nor  were  they  much 
less  explicit  in  the  avowal  of  their  motives  than  in  the  state- 
ment of  their  specific  purpose.  That  purpose  and  that  mo- 
tive were  to  conserve  and  strengthen  human  slavery. 
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The  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  more  completelj  dom- 
inated by  the  Slave  Power  tlian  any  of  its  predecessors,  made 
special  efforts  to  secure  that  long-covdjed  prize.  In  his  an- 
nual message  in  December,  1858,  tiie  President  complained  of 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  relations  of  tlie  country 
with  Bpain.  Referring  to  the  participation  of  Cuba  in  the 
African  slave-trade,  he  affirmed  his  belief  that  tlie  last  relic 
of  that  traffic  would  disappear  if  Cuta  were  annexed.  He 
reminded  Congress  tliat  Cuba  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi ;  that  its  "  value  was  comparatively  unimportant " 
to  Spain,  but  that  its  possession  was  of  vast  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  19ih  of  January,  Mr.  Slidell  intro- 
duced a  bill  placing  tliirty  million  dollars  in  the  Iiands  of  the 
President  to  facilitate  the  acquisition.  He  also  presented  a 
report  from  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  favor  of  its 
passage.  Mr.  Seward  presented  a  minority  report,  calling 
upon  the  President  for  information,  to  be  transmitted  at  the 
next  session,  to  enable  Congress  to  judge  whether  extraordi- 
nary measures  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  country's  rights 
and  interests  in  regard  to  Spain.  An  able  discussion  ensued, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  On  the  25th  of  February  Mr.  Sliddl 
announced  the  purpose  of  the  majority  to  force  the  bill  to  a 
vote ;  but  he  was  met  with  so  resolute  a  resistance  that  the 
•sitting  was  protracted  until  one  o*clock  at  night.  Despairing 
of  his  ability  to  force  the  bill  tbrough  in  tlie  brief  remnant 
of  the  session,  he  abandoned  liis  purpose.  Early  tlie  next 
session  he  introduced  another  bill  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
favorable  report  was  secured  from  the  Committee  on  Poi-oign 
Affairs.  But  the  matter  was  not  forced  to  an  issue,  and  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  action. 

But  the  Democratic  party  did  not  relinquish  its  clicrished  ob- 
ject. "  Cuba  must  and  shall  be  ours,"  said  Senator  Brown  in 
a  speech  in  New  York,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congi'css. 
^*  Tlic  decree  has  gone  forth,  and  nowhere  on  earth  is  there 
power  to  remove  it.  If  Spain  is  disposed  to  sell  the  island,  I, 
for  one,  stand  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  If  Spain  be  indisjiosed 
to  sell,  I  would  seize  Cuba  as  indemnity  for  the  jiast,  and  tlicn 
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negotiate  for  future  security.  It  may  be  asked.  What  do  wo 
want  of  Cuba  ?  We  want  it  for  territorial  expansion.  We 
want  it  to  extend  our  conuxKrcc.  Then  I  have  a  little  private 
reason  of  my  own.  I  want  Cuba  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 
I  hare  freely  spoken  tlie  sentiments  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Democracy  througliout  tlie  Union.  The 
Democratic  party  are  going  into  tlie  next  Presidential  canvass 
upon  this  and  otlier  questions,  and  we  intend  to  meet  Seward 
face  to  face  upon  it." 

There  is,  too,  evidence  strongly  circumstantial,  if  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  that  the  administration  was  more  deeply  in 
eai'uest  for  this  object  tlian  waa  avowed.  William  Walker 
wrote  to  the  Soutliern  press  that,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1858 
he  was  preparing  one  of  his  expeditions  for  Nicaragua,  he  was 
assured  by  General  Honningsen,  on  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  that,  tliough  the  President  would  probably  prevent 
his  going  to  Central  America,  he  would  look  favorably  upon 
an  attempt  on  Mexico  ;  and  that  if  Spain  and  Mexico  could  bo 
involved  in  war,  and  Cuba  could  be  seized,  tlicy  might  look 
with  confidence  to  this  government  for  pecuniary  aid.  On  his 
trial.  Walker  summoned  General  Henningsen  as  a  witness  and 
sought  to  elicit  these  facts  in  tlie  evidence  in  his  case.  But 
the  district  attorney  objected  and  the  presiding  judge  would 
not  allow  the  questions  to  be  put  This  sheltering  action  of 
the  court  was  deemed  by  many  equivalent  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  charge  was  true. 

There  were,  too,  other  possessions  to  be  desired  than  Cuba, 
and  the  propagandists  had  turned  their  eyes  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  as  presenting  new  fields  for  conquest.  But,  as 
the  nation  was  at  peace  with  these  governments,  and  there  was 
no  room  for  diplomacy,  resort  must  be  had  to  filibustering. 
Accordingly,  Walker,  who  had  already  signalized  liimsclf  by 
unsuccessful  marauding  expeditions  in  southern  California, 
sailed  for  Nicaragua  with  a  company  of  freebooters  on  tho 
4th  of  May,  1855.  Arriving  in  that  land  of  clironic  revolu- 
tions and  anarchy,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  rapine. 
Numbers  responded,  and  after  a  brief  career  of  varied  and  un- 
equal successes  he  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  city 
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of  Granada,  with  the  assumed  title  of  president.  Though 
there  was  little  in  the  office,  with  its  imposing  title,  save  the 
name,  and  his  authority  was  of  the  most  unsubstantial  and 
ephemeral  character,  he  revealed  his  own  purposes,  and  those 
of  the  men  he  led  and  represented,  by  a  decree  re-establishing 
slavery,  confiscating  estates,  offering  them  for  sale,  and  thus 
inviting  emigration  from  the  Southern  States.  But  his  check- 
ered career  was  short,  and,  though  he  headed  no  less  than  three 
distinct  expeditions  from  this  country,  he  was  finally  arrested, 
convicted,  and  shot ;  but  not  until  some  three  thousand  per- 
sons had  perished  in  these  various  and  marauding  exploits. 
Though  despicable  in  character,  criminal  in  purpose,  and  un- 
successful in  results,  he  lived  long  enough  to  reveal,  in  unmis- 
takable ways,  the  spirit,  sympathies,  and  designs  of  Southern 
leaders  and  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  latter,  even  as  late 
as  the  convention  that  nominated  Buchanan,  while  Walker 
was  thus  engaged,  and  with  unquestionable  reference  to  him 
and  his  work,  expressed  its  sympathy  with  "  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America,"  in  their  effort  to  "  regenerate  that  portion  of 
the  continent."  Sould,  too,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Ostend 
manifesto,  visited  him  just  at  the  time  of  issuing  his  decree  for 
tlve  re-establishment  of  slavery.  Direct  affirmation  could  hard- 
ly make  more  conclusive  the  evidence  that  slavery  afforded  the 
main,  if  not  the  sole  motive,  and  furnished  largely  the  means 
that  sustained  these  lawless  and  aggressive  movements. 
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WHH.E  the  Slave  Power  had  been  putting  forth  its  gigan- 
tic and  too  successful  efforts  for  expansion,  unlimited  control, 
and  perpetuity,  the  prices  of  slaves  had  largely  appreciated, 
and  the  domestic  slave-traffic  had  increased.  Indeed,  it  was 
estimated  that  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration 
it  had  grown  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  thirty  thousand  slaves 
a  year,  at  a  market  value  of  some  thirty  million  dollars.  This 
trade,  with  its  sad  aggregate  of  suffering  and  sorrow  on  the  one 
part,  of  demoralization  and  guilt  on  the  other,  was  carried  on 
unblushingly.  The  barracoon  and  auction-block  were  objects 
familiar  to  the  public  gaze,  and  domiciled  as  among  the  recog- 
nized, if  not  cherished,  fixtures  of  Southern  society.  Though 
there  was  a  pretended  disfavor  shown  the  slave-trader,  yet  his 
business  was  a  necessity  of  the  system  in  which  all  were  im- 
plicated, his  rooms  and  jails  were  marts  of  an  established  trade 
in  which  all  participated,  and  he  was  a  factor  of  a  commerce 
which  they  all  defended.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  see  how  even  the 
regular  slave-trader  could  become  more  cruel,  more  demoral- 
ized, and  more  degraded  than  they  who  bought  of  and  sold  to 
him,  breaking  up  thereby  families,  parting  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  and  selling  often  those,  and  accepting 
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higher  prices  therefor,  whose  increased  attractions  and  market 
value  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  own  or  kindred  blood  was 
coursing  through  their  veins.  Tliis  growing  demand  for  slave 
labor  in  the  more  Southern  States  increased  the  domestic 
traffic,  diminished  iSbe  i^u^bef!^  of  ^fioan^ipations,  intensified 
the  desire  for  cheaper  labor,  and  turned  the  minds  of  manj 
to  the  reopening  of  tfieJ  AfrfcAft  slaVMirade. 

In  1857  Governor  Adams  of  South  Carolina  advocated  it, 
declaring  tbo  laws  whidi  made  that  traffic  piracy  *^a  fraud 
upon  U9/"  I»  the  Soatbem  commeroial  convention^  held  in 
Soi!!tg<mierf  ih  1858,  th^re  ^ertf  tw6  Mfports  ttiafde^,  eiM  by 
S^priBktt  ot  Soirth  Cfarotihft,  prioposing  a  revival  of  the  fl^Iavo- 
trade^  and  another  by  1£^ancey  of  Alabama,  proposing  a  repeal 
of  the  law9  making  it  piflK>y^  Both  reports  wer^  refeiYed  to 
All  adjom'hcd  meetiii^,  to^  be  held  at  Vicfcsburg  the  n€*t  year. 
At  that  meeting  votes  were  adopted  for  the  reopening  of  the 
trade,  and  demanding  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  law  tiiat 
made  it  piracy.  De  Bow's  Review,  a  work  of  large  influence, 
contained  labored  articles  advocating  the  same  policy,  espe- 
cially for  the  Gulf  and  Southwestern  States.  During  that 
year,  too,  published  letters  from  the  South  revealed  this  gpx>wing 
purpose  to  supply  in  this  manner  tlie  increasing  demand  for 
Blare  labors  It  was  reported  that  cargoes  of  slaves  had  been 
landed  on  the  Florida  coast ;  that  several  vessels  were  engaged 
in  the  traffic ;  and  ^^  that,  if  the  slave-trade  is  not  reopened, 
the  indications  are  that  it  soon  will  be."  An  ex-member  of 
Congress,  after  a  tour  through  the  Gulf  States,  stated  to  Mr. 
Giddings  that  the  people  were  determined,  and  that  they  would 
defy  the  federal  government  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  law 
against  the  traffic.  Mr.  Dowdell  of  Alabama  spoke  of  the 
question  as  one  belonging  to  the  States  whose  industrial  policy 
was  to  bo  affected  by  it ;  of  the  trade  as  "  not  necessarily 
immoral/'  which  those  laws  defined  to  be  piracy^  and  for  which 
they  made  the  penalty  death, — which  laws  he  deemed  "  hi^y 
offensive."  Miks  and  Eeitt  of  South  Carolina,  Seward  and 
Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  Barksdale  of  Mississippi,  concurred 
substantially  in  those  views.  During  that  summer  De  Bow 
and  Yancey  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject,  explaining 
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tad  defending  the  new  policy,  the  latter  making  its  indorse- 
ment a  test  of  Southern  fealty,  and  the  former  recommending 
it  alike  to  those  who  ^^  held  few  slaves  or  none/'  and  to  ^^  largof 
alave-owncrs." 

Alexander  H,  Stepliens,  on  the  occasion  of  retiring  from^ 
Congress,  made  a  farcwcdl  speech  to  his  constituents,  review- 
ing his  congressional  career,  tlie  history  of  the  governmenty 
tlio  series  of  victories  won  by  tho^  Slave  Power,  and  the 
needs  of  the  Sotith;  the  most  urgent  of  which  was,  lie 
contended,  expansion.  Ho  said  that,  though  they  could 
**  divide  Texas  into  five  slave  States,"  and  could  also  wrest  adr 
ditional  territory  from  Mexico,  ^^  we  Itave  not  the  population, 
and  might  as  well  abandon  the  race  with  our  brethren  of  the 
North  in  the  colonization  of  the  Territories*  It  is  useless  ta 
wage  war  about  abstract  riglits,  or  to  quarrel  and  accuse  each 
other  of  unsoundness,  unless  we  get  more  Africans.'^  John 
Forsyth,  late  minister  to  Mexico,  speaking  of  tlie  triumphs  of 
the  Slave  Power,  added :  ^'  But  one  stronghold  remains  to  be 
carried,  to  complete  its  triumph,  and  that  is  the  abrogation 
of  the  existing  prohibition  of  the  African  slave-trade."  Ex- 
Governor  McRae  of  Mississippi  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  his  State  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  that, ''  should  the 
South  unite  in  so  just  a  demand,"  the  North  would  not  refuse. 
Jefferson  Davis,  while  doubting  its  desirableness  for  Missis- 
sippi, expressed  liis  entire  want  of  sympatliy  with  those  ^^  who 
prate  of  tlio  inhumaiiity  and  sinfulness  of  the  trade" ;  and  he 
declared  that  ^^  the  interest  of  Mississippi,  not  of  the  African^ 
dictates  my  conclusion*" 

Nor  were  this  increasing  desire  and  demand  for  the  reopen-^ 
mg  of  the  slave-trade  the  only  sources  of  new  and  threatening 
eomplications.  A  British  squadron  had  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba  to  intercept  the  slavc^shipi^.  These  latter  often 
displayed  the  American  flag  for  the  protection  of  their  nefari- 
ous commerce  ;  though,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  these 
British  cniisers  sometimes  visited  suspected  vessels,  and,  it  was 
charged,  exhibited  unnecessary  violence  and  insolence  in  their 
searcli.  At  least  the  slave-traders  and  their  sympatliizcrs  were 
loud  in  their  complaints.    In  consequence.  President  Buchanan 
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sent  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  several  war-vessels  to  resist  all 
attempted  searches,  demanding,  too,  an  explanation  from  the 
British  government.  In  May,  1858,  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  for  informa- 
tion. He  immediately  replied,  warlike  resolutions  were  re- 
ported, and  defiant  speeches  were  made.  But  with  that  insin- 
cere and  equivocal  policy  which  always  marked  tlie  conduct  of 
the  dominant  party  when  the  interests  of  slavery  were  involved, 
as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Republicans  were  willing 
to  unite  in  the  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  flag,  the  war- 
fever  abated.  The  latter,  being  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
infamous  traffic  by  more  efficient  legislation  and  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  better  fitted  for  the  purpose,  .and  desirous  of 
not  being  placed  in  a  false  position,  did  join  in  denouncing  the 
action  of  the  British  officers,  according  to  a  policy  agreed 
upon  before  the  debate  commenced,  and  after  a  brief  consulta- 
tion between  Seward,  Hale,  and  Wilson.  These  tactics  of  the 
opposition  soon  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  administration  and  its 
supporters,  who  cared  nothing  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  "  No  forty  Quakers  alive,"  said  the  New  York  "  Tri- 
bune," "  could  have  done  so  much  for  peace  in  a  year,  as  the 
Senators  above  mentioned  did  by  their  warlike  talk  during  a 
suigle  afternoon." 

Nor  did  the  traffic  receive  moral  support  alone  from  the 
great  Republic.  American  enterprise,  skill,  and  capital  were 
engaged  in  its  prosecution.  The  yacht  Wanderer  landed  in 
December,  1858,  near  Brunswick,  Georgia,  several  huqdred 
slaves ;  and  the  fact  was  ostentatiously  paraded  by  a  portion 
of  the  Southern  press  before  the  country.  The  vessel  was 
seized  and  confiscated  in  Savannah.  But  when, it  was  to  be 
sold  at  auction,  the  pubUc  sentiment  was  so  little  opposed 
to  the  iniquitous  service  in  which  it  had  been  engaged, 
that  its  owner's  appeal,  which  lie  brazenly  urged,  that  those 
present  would  not  "  bid  against"  him,  was  successful,  and  ho 
repurchased  it  at  one  quarter  of  its  value.  The  slight  dis- 
grace attending  it,  and  the  comparative  immunity  with  wliicli 
the  traffic  could  be  engaged  in,  seemed  to  justify  the  charge 
of  the  London  "  Times,"  tliat  New  York  had  become  ''  the 
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greatest  slave-trading  mart  in  the  world."  Indeed,  the  state- 
ments and  figures  put  forth,  during  that  and  the  succeeding 
year,  are  astounding  and  almost  incredible.  A  list  appeared 
m  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  of  "  eighty-five  vessels 
fitted  out  from  New  York,  from  February,  1859,  to  July, 
1860,"  for  the  slave-trade.  The  New  York  "  Leader,"  a  Dem- 
ocratic organ,  asserted  that "  an  average  of  two  vessels  each 
week  clear  out  of  our  harbor,  bomid  for  Africa  and  a  human 
cargo."  The  "  World  "  said  "  that  from  thirty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand a  year  are  taken  from  Africa  to  Cuba  by  vessels  from 
the  single  port  of  New  York."  So  deeply  involved  in  this 
disgraceful  and  dreadful  traffic  were  people  in  this  nation  dur- 
ing all,  but  especially  the  closing  years,  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration ;  so  undoubted,  too,  was  the  growing  sympathy 
with  it ;  and  so  unconcealed  were  the  purposes  of  many  to 
throw  around  it  the  sanction  of  law,  or  at  least  to  remove 
the  stigma  wliich  past  legislation  had  placed  upon  it. 

The  friends  of  freedom,  and  all  who  were  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  the  flag,  deemed  additional  legislation  necessary.  In 
March,  1860,  Mr.  Wilson  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  report 
whether  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  had  been  executed,  and 
whether  any  further  legislation  was  necessary  to  insure  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws ;  and  hi  April  he  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  provided 
for  the  construction  of  five  steam  sloops  of  war,  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  than  those  then  in  African  waters,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty; 
the  release  of  naval  officers  from  legal  responsibilities  in  case 
,  of  mistaken  capture  of' any  suspected  craft ;  a  fourfold  increase 
of  bounty;  to  make  the  fitting-out  as  well  as  the  sailing  of 
slavers  piracy ;  and  sundry  other  provisions  to  meet  existing 
defects,  and  to  render  more  effective  and  sure  legislation  upon 
the  subject.  While  the  bill  was  pending.  Commodore  J^ooto, 
afterward  admiral,  who  distinguished  himself  so  much  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson  respecting  it. 
"  I  have  read,"  he  wrote,  "  with  deep  interest  your  bill  and 
speech  in  the  Senate,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
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and  beg  to  say  that  wc  liavo  never  l>ad  any  plan  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  one  you  have  proposed  and  enforced  with  sucli 
ability.  With  the  modifications  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
suggest,  your  bill  would  reach  any  conceivable  case,  and  rcsuU 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  slave-trade  under  our  flag*  Tlie 
navy,  I  am  sure,  is  ready  to  do  its  part  in  the  great  and 
humane  work  of  suppressing  the  most  atrocious  and  revolt* 
ing  trade  which  ever  disgraced  human  nature." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  support  of  his  Ijill^  adduced  the  testimonica 
of  slaveholders,  tliat  at  that  time  the  abhorred  traffic  flour- 
ished ^^  in  defiant  mockery  of  the  laws,  the  sentiments^  and 
the  opinions  of  the  civilized  world " ;  of  three  "  American 
ministers  to  the  Brazilian  government, —  ProfBt,  Tod,  and 
Schenck,  —  that  the  American  flag  is  made  to  protect  tlie 
piratical  traffic  of  African  slavers;  and  of  naval  officers  in 
tlieir  despatches  and  lettei*s,  equally  emphatic  in  their  declara- 
tions." No  less  positive  was  the  testimony  of  Henry  A.  Wise, 
also  a  minister  to  Brazil.  He  said :  ^*  Our  flag  alone  gives 
tlie  requisite  protection  against  the  right  of  search,  visits  and 
seizure,"  so  that  '^  without  Ihe  aid  of  our  own  citizens  and 
our  flag  it  could  not  be  carried  on  with  success  at  all." 

Mr.  Wilson  also  affirmed  that  '^  American  juries  refuse  to 
indict  or  convict  the  audacious  pirate  ;  American  jurists  mis- 
construe, misinterpret,  and  pervert  the  statutes  of  the  cooo- 
try;  American  journals  justify  these  deeds  of  piracy  and 
blood."  Referring  to  South  Carolina  and  its  former  de- 
nunciations of  the  slave-trade,  he  called  upon  the  Senate  to 
mark  the  change.  '^  Grand  juries,"  he  said,  '^  refuse  to  indict 
the  pirates  and  felons  of  the  slaver  Echo ;  and  Captain  Cor- 
rie,  the  pirate  leader  of  the  Wanderer,  instead  of  tlie  feIon*8 
cell  or  felon^s  scaffold,  now  struta  the  streets,  amid  applaud- 
ing thousands."  But  clear  as  was  the  case  made  out,  and 
necessary  as  were  the  provisions  proposed,  the  Senate  looked 
coldly  on  the  measure,  and  the  bill  never  came  to  a  vote. 

The  subject  soon  came  up  again  in  another  form.  Two 
days  after  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  bill,  tbe  Presidcait 
sent  a  communication  to  Congress,  covering  a  letter  from  the 
marslial  of  the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  setting  forth  the 
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facts  tJiat  tlie  captured  cargoes  of  two  slavers  were  at  Key 
West,  and  that  more  might  be  "  daily  expected."  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  recognizing  tlie 
need  of  speedy  action,  reported  a  bill  making  it "  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  contract  with 
iuij  person  or  persons,  society  or  societies,  or  body  cori)Oi'ate, 
to  receive  from  the  United  States,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years,  all  negroes,"  captured  on  board  slavcrships,  und 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  clothing,  food,  and  slveltcr  for 
the  period  of  six  months  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  In  addition  the  bill  contained  a  special 
provision  and  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  those  just  landed  at  Key  West. 

Tlie  debate,  though  marked  by  more  than  the  usual  atrocities 
of  slaveliolding  expression  and  avowal,  was  not  without  its 
redeeming  features.  The  Republicans  —  and  there  were  not 
wanting  Democrats  who  joined  therein  —  were  not  afraid  to 
say  that  Immanity  and  justice  were  as  binding  on  States  as 
individuals,  and  tliat  the  poorest  and  most  lowly  had  rights 
w'hich  the  highest  were  bound  to  respect.  But  these  were  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  utterances  that  were 
made.  With  frigid  indifference  and  utter  obliviousness  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  Jefferson  Davis,  after  Iwjlittling  the  in- 
jury done  the  African,  affirming  that  he  had  only  "  exchanged 
a  black  master  for  a  white  master,"  said  :  "  I  think  that  it  is 
carrying  sympathy,  humanity,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  to 
an  extreme.  Charity  begins  at  home.  1  have  no  right  to  tax 
our  people  in  order  that  we  may  support  and  educate  the  bar- 
barians of  Africa."  Having  them  on  their  hands,  he  said,  the 
only  question  was  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  easiest  way,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  was  to  turn  them  "  loose  as  near  their  homo 
as  possible.  Having  the  wolf  by  the  cars,  the  only  question 
is  liow  to  let  him  go.  To  more  than  that  1  cannot  consent." 
Mr.  Mason  said  that  when  slaves  arc  brought  here  "  we  can- 
not permit  them  to  remain,  therefore  the  obligation  is  upon  us 
to  send  them  back  to  Africa.  All  this  talk  about  its  being 
an  act  of  inhumanity  to  take  them  back  to  the  precise  placo 
from  which  we  are  told  they  were  ruthlessly  torn  is  humbug," 
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though  Mr.  Clingman  had  just  admitted  that  "  if  we  just  turn 
them  adrift  on  the  coast  of  Africa  they  will  starve  to  death," 
and  Mr.  Crittenden  immediately  added,  '^to  land  them  on 
the  naked  shores  of  Africa  would  be  literally  to  kill  tlicm." 
Mr.  Toombs  expressed  his  purpose  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  interfering  with  the 
slave-trade.  "  I  never  liked  the  Ashburton  treaty,"  he  said ; 
and  added  :  "  All  this  thing  of  putting  our  fingers  in  to  pre- 
vent the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and  Cuba  or  Africa  and 
Brazil  is  a  policy  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness." 

Is  it  strange  that  such  men,  with  such  sentiments,  should, 
in  less  than  one  short  year,  have  been  found  arrayed  in  ac- 
tive rebellion  agaiilst  the  government,  and  in  deadly  hostility 
against  the  nation's  life  ?  Tlie  bill,  however,  passed  both 
houses  and  became  a  law. 

Having  failed  to  secure  action  upon  his  bill  for  the  more  ef- 
fective suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  tlie  purchase  of  three  steam- 
ships to  bo  employed  for  the  purposes  specified.  The  steamers, 
he  argued,  were  needed  at  once.  "  The  crime  and  guilt,"  he 
said, "  of  the  trade  is  upon  our  country  and  countrymen,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  world  that  no  American  ship,  no  American  capi- 
tal, no  American  seamen,  shall  engage  in  the  slave-trade 

For  the  cause  of  our  common  humanity,  for  the  good  name 
and  fame  of  our  country,  for  the  love  of  man  and  the  blessing 
of  God,  I  would  do  what  we  can  to  extinguish  a  traffic  so 
inhuman  and  accursed." 

Mr.  Mason  opposed  the  amendment.  He  said  that  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  abrogate  the  treaty 
witli  England,  which,  he  said,  had  been  "  a  failure."  The  pro- 
fessions of  humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
were,  he  affirmed,  "hollow and  insincere,"  and  he  was  opposed 
to  the  longer  continuance  of  an  arrangement  which  did  no  good, 
and  which  had  been  prompted  by  such  motives.  Mr.  Green 
denied  the  right  of  the  government  to  put  a  police  force  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  he  moved  an  amendment  proposing  the 
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abrogation  of  the  British  treaty,  —  a  policy  also  avowed  and 
defended  by  Jefferson  Davis. 

Mr.  Wilson,  alluding  to  Mr.  Mason's  charge,  that  England 
had  been  "  false  and  hypocritical,"  said,  "  it  might  be  so,  but 
it  was  not  for  them  to  arraign  her  before  the  bar  of  nations." 
"  The  blood,"  he  said,  "  of  the  perishing  children  of  Africa  is 
upon  our  hands.  American  capital  and  ships  and  men,  on 
land  and  sea,  are  engaged  in  that  horrid  traffic.  Our  laws  are 
violated  ;  our  flag  is  prostituted ;  our  name  is  dishonored,  and 
our  fame  tarnished;  and  we,  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States,  stand  before  the  civilized  world,  and  before 
God,  self-accused,  self-convicted,  and  self-condemned.  Railing 
accusations  against  England  will  not  silence  the  agonizing 
moans  of  dying  men,  floating  upon  the  seas  in  stifling  Ameri- 
can slavers ;  nor  will  it  silence  the  reproaches  of  mankind  or 
our  own  accusing  consciences.  Let  us  of  America  strive 
rather  to  put  ourselves  right  than  to  put  England  in  the 
wrong.  Let  us  enforce  our  own  laws ;  drive  from  the  seas 
every  America^  slaver ;  vindicate  the  honor  of  our  flag  now 
tarnished,  and  our  fame  now  stained;  and  then,  wlicn  we 
have  vindicated  our  own  country,  and  not  till  then,  let  us 
summon  England  before  the  tribunal  of  mankind  to  plead 
against  the  accusations  now  made  against  her  policy  and  her 
acts." 

But  all  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  party  vote.  The  failure  of  Congress, 
after  this  special  effort  to  induce  it  to  take  action,  to  adopt 
any  measures  to  prevent  or  even  restrict  the  terrible  traffic, 
produced  the  natural  result  of  giving  it  new  vigor,  and  it  went 
on  increasing,  until  the  government  passed  under  Republican 
control.  Under  its  inspiration,  witli  the  new  ideas  engendered 
by  the  war  and  by  the  dethronement  of  the  Slave  Power,  a 
new  policy  was  adopted ;  the  laws,  instead  of  remaining  a 
dead  letter,  were  enforced ;  slave-traders  were  arrested  and 
Imprisoned ;  and  one,  at  least,  was  executed. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

ADMISSION   OF  OREGON   AND  KANSAS. 

Oregon  fmines  a  constitution.  —  Excludes  freo  people  of  color.  —  Bill  for  admSs- 
aiun  rPiiortiMl  iu  the  House.  —  Adverse  report.  —  Debate.  —  Binj^bam.  —  BiH 
paRseU.  —  Adopted  by  the  Senate.  —  Kansas.  —  Convention  iu  Vv  y^dotte.  — 
Free  constitution.  —  Presented  in  House.  —  Parrott.  —  Constitution  adopted. 
—  Seward's  bill  in  the  Senate.  — Speeches  of  Seward,  Douglas,  and  Da  via.  — 
House  hill  in  the  Sonate.  —  Sumner^s  speech.  —  Barbarism  of  slavery.  — 
Chesnuf  s  reply.  —  Bill  rejected.  —  Secosidon  of  Southern  Senators.  —  Kaaaas 
bocomea  a  jStalie. 

The  fact  that  the  barbarism  of  slavery  was  not  conGncd  to 
tbe  slave  States  had  many  illustrations.  Among  them,  that 
afforded  by  Oregon  was  a  signal  example.  In  1867  she 
formed  a  constitution,  and  applied  for  admission  into  tUe 
Union.  Though  the  constitution  was  in  form  free,  it  was  very 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  slavery ;  and  though  four 
fifths  of  the  votes  cast  were  for  the  rejection  of  slavery,  thcrp 
were  seven  eighths  for  an  article  excluding  entirely  free  peo- 
ple of  color.  As  their  leaders  were  mainly  proslavery,  it  is 
probable  that  tlie  reason  why  they  excluded  slavery  froip  the 
constitution  was  tlieir  fear  of  defeat  in  Iheir  application  for 
admission.  Their  organs  contended  that,  if  they  must  havo 
colored  people  among  them  at  all,  they  should  be  as  slaves ;  qs 
they  feared  that  they  could  not  effect  tlieir  enslavement,  they 
advocated  their  exclusion.  Oregon  was  indeed  destined  to  bo 
A  free  State,  but,  in  the  words  of  Edmund  Quiucy,  "  in  its 
moral  attitude,  in  its  external  policy,  in  its  relations  to  tlijO 
great  general  issues  pending  in  the  whole  country  between 
mastership  and  manhood,  it  is  virtually  a  slave  State." 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1859,  Mr.  Stephens  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Ore- 
gon as  a  State.  A  minority  report,  signed  by  Grow,  Granger, 
and  Knapp,  was  also  presented,  protesting  against  its  admis- 
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sion  ^itk  a  constitution  bo  discriminating  against  color.  The 
proposition  led  to  an  earnest  debate.  Several  amendments 
were  offered,  but  they  wore  ruled  out  of  order,  and  the  debate 
proceeded  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  reports.  Mr.  Grow 
opposed  the  admission  with  sueh  a  constitution,  on  account 
of  its  injustice  to  a  whole  class  born  on  American  soil,  "  be- 
cause thejr  are  poor,  despised,  and  friendless."  This  declara- 
tion drew  from  Eli  Thayer  of  Massachusetts  the  response 
that  lie  should  vote  for  tlie  admission,  because  Oregon  came, 
"  not  asking,  but  bringing  gifts  "  ;  and  because  of  the  state 
of  the  parties,  which  necessitated  some  compromise.  Thert 
were,  he  said,  tliree  parties  in  tlie  Territory,  —  the  free  State 
party,  the  slave  State  party,  and  the  anti-negro  party,  the 
latter  preferring  to  have  slaves  rather  than  free  negroes.  To 
-secure  the  support  of  these,  the  Republicans  and  free  State 
Democrats  inserted  the  provision  complained  of.  Mr.  Comiixs 
.of  the  same  State  expressed  his  regret  that  Oregon,  among 
whose  early  settlers  were  many  New  England  men,  should 
have  inserted  such  a  provision ;  but  being  now  at  the  door, 
he  should  vote  for  its  admission.  James  Hughes,  a  Demo- 
cratic member  from  Indiana,  spoke  of  the  party  that  had  just 
sprung  into  being,  and  had  almost  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment; but  he  denounced  it  severely  for  its  opp>08ition  to 
the  bill,  and  he  accused  its  members  of  being  in  favor  of 
"  negro  equality."  Charles  Case  of  Indiana,  though  admit- 
ting that  no  State  had  gone  so  far  as  Oregon  in  its  discriin* 
ination  against  free  negroes,  —  for  there  was  not  a  slave 
State,  he  said,  in  which  a  free  negro  could  not  go  into  court 
and  sue  for  redress  of  grievances,  — expressed  his  purpose  to 
vote  for  its  admission,  as  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  exposed 
to  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  administration  ;  besides,  he 
indulged  the  hope  that  in  time  it  would  become  as  just  as  it 
was  free. 

But  though,  as  ever  in  those  days,  power  was  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressor,  the  strength  of  argument  and  the  earnestness 
and  eloquence  of  appeal  were  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed. 
Clarke  B.  Cochrane  of  New  York  said  it  was  not  a  question 
of  negro  equality,  but  one  of  ordinary  humanity;  and  he 
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expressed  the  hope  that  tliose  Republicans  whose  votes  should 
^ve  vitality  to  that  constitution  would  say  nothing  more  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  slave.  It  was  better  to  be  a  slave,  he  said, 
"  than  to  be  an  outlaw  and  an  outcast,  pursued,  Imnted,  and 
homeless,  without  country,  security,  or  friends,  excluded  from 
the  courts,  driven  from  the  soil,  and  cast,  a  mere  worthless 
waif,  upon  society."  "  Were  I  by  my  vote,"  said  Mr.  Dawes 
of  Massachusetts,  "  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  that  con- 
stitution, I  should  expect  to  be  burned  in  effigy  at  every  cross- 
road in  my  district."  Mr.  Hoard  of  New  York  said  there 
could  not  be  found,  in  all  the  constitutions  of  the  slave  States 
combined,  so  much  inhumanity  and  injustice  as  in  the  consti- 
tution before  them. 

Mr.  Bingham  of  Ohio  made  a  very  thorough  and  eloquent 
argument  against  the  bill.  With  great  force  and  felicity  of 
language,  and  with  befitting  vehemence  of  expression,  he 
entered  his  protest  against  "  the  horrid  injustice  "  of  this  war 
on  "  the  rights  of  human  nature."  He  said  that,  before  the 
Constitution,  "all  men  are  sacred,  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor, 
strong  or  weak,  wise  or  simple ;  that  before  its  divine  rule 
of  justice  and  equality  of  natural  rights,  Lazarus  in  his  rags 
is  on  a  level  with  the  rich  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen ;  the  peasant  in  his  hovel  as  sacred  as  the  prince  in  his 
palace  or  the  king  on  his  throne."  Stating  the  fact  that  there 
were  about  eight  hundred  thousand  native-born  colored  men  in 
the  country,  and  affirming  the  principle  that  if  Oregon  might 
exclude  them  all  other  States  might,  he  asked :  "  What  in  the 
name  of  God  will  you  do  with  these  men,  these  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  free  native-born  of  our  common  country  ?  In 
the  name  of  eternal  justice  I  deny  this  pretended  State  right 
to  exile  any  of  its  native-born  freemen,  or  deny  them  a  fair 
hearing  in  maintenance  of  their  rights  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice." Anticipating  the  contingency  that  the  bill  might  pass, 
he  exclaimed :  "  0,  sir,  how  will  this  burning  disgrace  about 
to  be  enacted  into  law  hiss  among  the  nations  that  your 
boasted  trial  by  jury  is  to  be  withheld  from  eight  hundred 
thousands  of  our  citizens  and  their  posterity  forever,  because 
they  were  so  weak  or  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  with  tawny 
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skins."  But  notwitlistanding  these  cogent  arguments  and 
earnest  protests,  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  three. 

On  the  5th  of  May  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  where 
substantially  the  same  line  of  argument  was  pursued,  for  and 
against  it,  as  had  been  followed  in  the  House.  Fessendcn, 
Wad^,  and  Wilson  entered  their  protest  against  this  inhuman 
provision,  and  refused  to  vote  for  the  admission  asked  for. 
The  slaveholders  did  not  fail  to  make  this  action  of  a  North- 
ern Territory  a  text  and  occasion  for  defences  of  slavery  and 
their  slaveholding  policy.  Mr.  Mason  predicted  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  non-slavcholding  States  would  be  forced 
to  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  the  escaped  fugitives  would 
return  and  ask  to  be  made  slaves  again.  Mr.  Brown  said 
that  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  were  very 
anxious  to  persuade  and  aid  their  slaves  to  escape,  but  after 
they  had  escaped  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
All  their  pretended  sympathy,  he  charged,  was  a  mockery. 
Mr.  Douglas  could  not  permit  the  opportunity  to  escape  with- 
out the  expression  of  his  "  care  not"  policy.  "  If  Oregon  wants 
that  population,"  he  said,  "  let  her  have  them ;  if  she  does  not 
want  them,  let  her  exclude  them ;  it  matters  not  to  me.  If 
she  wants  slaves,  let  her  have  them ;  if  she  does  not  want 
them,  let  her  exclude  them ;  that  is  her  business,  not  mine." 
The  bill  was  adopted  on  the  18th  of  May  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
five  to  seventeen,  several  Republicans  voting  for  it. 

The  battle  for  Kansas  had  been  transferred  from  Congress 
to  the  Territory,  from  the  field  of  debate  to  the  field  of  action. 
There  victory  had  crowned  the  free  State  men,  and  the  most 
arrogant  and  imbittered  propagandist  saw  that  the  admission 
of  Kansas,  as  a  free  State,  was  only  a  question  of  time.  In 
February,  1859,  the  Territorial  legislature  adopted  an  act 
calling  a  convention  for  framing  a  constitution.  The  conven- 
tion met  in  Wyandotte  in  July.  A  free  State  constitution  was 
adopted,  submitted  to  the  people  in  October,  and  ratified  by  a 
popular  majority  of  four  thousand.  But  her  trials  were  not 
even  then  ended,  nor  had  her  people  reached  the  promised  land 
they  had  sought  with  weary  and  bleeding  feet  so  long ;  while 
new  hindrances  and  further  delays  were  before  them. 
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The  new  constitution  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1860.  Bj  this  act  Kansas  presented  herself  at  the 
bar  of  the  national  legislature,  with  a  full  and  fair  expression 
of  the  popular  will,  regularly  pronounced,  and  properly  certified. 
Mr.  Grow  introduced  a  bill  for  her  admission,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
It  was  reported  back,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  minority  and 
adverse  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Clark  of  MissourL  On  the  10th 
of  April  it  came  up  for  consideration,  and  the  delegate,  Marcus 
J.  Parrott,  made  an  effective  speech  in  its  behalf.  Entering 
minutely  into  the  history  of  previous  attempts,  and  sketching 
carefully  tlie  last,  he  showed  that,  unlike  either  of  the  otlicra, 
this  answered  every  ccmdition  for  reaching  the  deliberate,  un- 
impeded, and  <mipliatic  expression  of  the  popular  wilL  Mr. 
Grow  closed  the  debate  with  these  words :  ^'  It  is  time  that 
this  record  of  Kansas  wrongs  should  be  closed.  The  blackest 
page  of  American  history  has  been  written  during  the  last  four 
years  in  the  blood  of  her  pioneers.  It  is  a  chapter  of  history 
which  will  be  read  by  our  children  with  sliame  for  their  coun- 
try. It  is  time  to  open  a  now  volume  in  the  history  of  Kansas. 
Let  this  strife  be  ended.  Give  to  this  greatly  wronged  people 
a  government  of  their  own,  and  to  the  freemen  of  the  nation 
assurance  of  returning  justice  in  the  councils  of  the  Republic, 
by  adding  this  star  to  the  constellation  of  the  Union.*'  The 
bill  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  ono  hundred  and  tliirty-four 
to  seveuty4hree. 

The  Senate,  on  the  29th  of  February,  proceeded  to  a  con- 
sideration of  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Seward,  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  his  speech,  accompanying  it,  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  radical  and  underlying  ideas  which  were  stmg- 
gling  for  the  mastery  and  possession  of  tltat  fair  Territory,  — 
that  which  recognized  the  laborer  as  a  man  and  tliat  which 
regarded  him  as  so  much  capital,  —  tliat  which  extinguished 
his  personality  not  only  politically,  but  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  that  which  animated,  invigorated,  and  developed  tliat 
personality  in  all  the  rights  and  faculties  of  manhood,  and  gen- 
erally with  the  privileges  of  citizenship;  the  one  becoming  ^*  a 
great  political  force  "  and  the  other  '^  the  dominating  political 
power." 
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In  opposition  to  tlie  bill,  Mr.  Douglas,  beside  his  usual 
avowal  that  this  was  '^  a  white  man's  government,"  made  ^^  for 
tlie  benefit  of  white  men,"  and  to  be  '^  administered  by  white 
men  and  by  none  other  whatsoever,"  spoke  sneeringly  of 
^'  that  enormous  tribe  of  lecturers  that  go  through  the  country 
delivering  lectures  in  country  school-houses  and  basements  of 
dmrches  to  Abolitionists,  in  order  to  teach  the  cliildron  that 
the  Almighty  had  put  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  any  ine- 
quality between  tlie  white  man  and  the  negro."  But  he 
would  not,  he  said,  let  a  negro  vote  or  hold  office  any- 
where, if  he  could  prevent  it.  Jefferson  Davis,  after  urging 
the  entirely  unfounded  claim,  and  making  the  ineffably  silly 
remark,  that  nowhere  but  in  the  South  "  will  you  find  every 
white  man  superior  to  menial  service,"  said :  "  With  us,  and 
with  us  alone,  as  I  believe,  the  white  man  attains  to  his  true 
dignity  in  the  government." 

The  House  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of 
May  without  recommendation  by  Mr.  Green,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories.  He  accompanied  the  bill  with  a 
speecli  opposing  its  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Golla- 
mer,  another  member  of  the  committee,  made  a  very  forcible 
argument  in  its  support. 

It  was  on  this  bill  that  Mr.  Sumner  made  his  great  speech 
on  the  *'  Barbarism  of  Slavery."  Four  years  before,  he  had 
been  smitten  down  by  the  Slave  Power  in  the  person  of  Pres- 
ton S.  Brooks.  During  the  intervening  time  he  had  been 
absent  from  his  seat  in  that  chamber,  and  for  the  most  of  it 
he  had  been  in  Europe,  in  the  patient  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
health,  which,  though  eluding  long,  he  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  resume  his  place.  Though  his  voice  had  never  given  an 
uncertain  sound  on  the  subject,  and  he  had  generally  discussed 
whatever  involved  the  principle  of  human  chattelhood  with 
great  thoroughness,  on  this  occasion  he  characterized  all  such 
previous  efforts  as  "  incidental "  only.  He  now  proposed  to 
attack  the  system  in  its  character,  and  show  how  wicked,  how 
impolitic,  how  barbarous  it  was.  Taking  up  the  subject,  he 
said,  where  he  left  it,  he  proposed  to  continue  the  discussion, 
and  to  complete  what  he  then  began.    ''  Time  has  passed,"  ho 
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said,  "but  the  question  remains  "  ;  and  for  four  hours  he  de- 
scribed slavery  with  a  thoroughness  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled, 
as,  with  affluence  of  facts,  force  of  argument,  and  strength 
of  language,  he  set  before  the  nation  such  a  picture  of  the 
monster  as  had  never  been  before  drawn. 

"  Tlie  Barbarism  of  Slavery,"  he  said,  "  appears  first  in  the 
character  of  slavery,  and  secondly  in  the  character  of  the 
slave-masters."  The  character  of  slavery  he  considered,  first, 
by  reference  to  its  origin  and  laws,  and,  second,  by  its  results 
as  witnessed  in  the  slave  and  free  States.  The  character  of 
the  slave-masters  he  considered  as  shown  by  their  laws;  as 
shown  in  their  relations  with  slaves,  in  their  relations  with 
each  other,  with  society,  and  government ;  and  in  their  uncon- 
sciousness. Starting  with  this  announcement  of  his  general 
plan,  he  proceeded  to  establish  and  illustrate  in  detail  the  pos- 
tulates of  his  discussion.  After  quoting  from  the  laws  of  the 
slave-codes  of  several  of  the  States,  he  epitomized  in  a  single 
paragraph  what  could  be  done  with  the  slave  viewed  as  prop- 
erty alone.  "  He  may,"  he  said,  "  be  marked  like  a  hog, 
branded  like  a  mule,  yoked  like  an  ox,  hobbled  like  a  horse, 
driven  like  an  ass,  sheared  like  a  sheep,  maimed  like  a  cur, 
and  constantly  beaten  like  a  brute, —  all  according  to  law." 
He  said  that  slavery  puinted  itself  in  five  particulars,  —  by  its 
impossible  pretension  of  property  in  man,  by  its  abrogation  of 
marriage,  by  ignoring  the  family  relation,  by  closing  the  gates 
of  knowledge,  and  by  appropriating  all  the  toil  of  the  victim. 

He  then  proceeded  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  free  and 
slave  States,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually ;  and  he 
showed  the  barbarizing  tendencies  of  the  system  in  the  slave- 
codes,  in  the  relations  of  the  slave-masters  to  their  slaves,  to 
each  other,  to  society,  and  to  the  government.  The  relation 
of  masters  to  their  slaves  could  be  inferred,  he  said,  from  the 
laws,  from  the  whip,  the  thumb-screw,  bloodhounds,  and  maim- 
ing. The  relation  of  masters  to  each  other  could  be  learned 
from  street-fights,  duels,  and  other  like  demonstrations.  Ho 
depicted  their  relations  to  the  government  by  a  somewhat  full 
adduction  of  particulars,  setting  forth  their  violent  and  law- 
less conduct,  especially  in  Congress  and  towards  any  who 
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were  in  the  least  identified  with  opposition  to  slavery  and  its 
interests.  He  specified  the  names  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Mr.  Giddings,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy,  as  affording  memorable  ex- 
amples of  what  men  were  compelled  to  endure  and  expect 
who  spoke  for  freedom,  or  who  in  any  way  demurred  to  the 
continued  domination  of  the  Slave  Power.  He  spoke  of  the 
new  dogma,  that  the  Constitution  carried  slavery  wherever  its 
power  was  acknowledged  as  a  purpose  to  Africanize  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Territories,  and  the  national  government.  In 
closing  he  spoke  of  "  the  sacred  animosity  of  freedom  and  slav- 
ery," which  could  "  end  only  with  the  triumph  of  freedom." 
"  The  same  question,"  he  said,  "  will  be  carried  soon  before 
that  high  tribunal,  supreme  over  Senate  and  Court,  where  the 
judges  are  counted  by  millions,  and  the  judgment  rendered 
will  be  the  solemn  charge  of  an  awakened  people,  instructing 
a  new  President,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  see  that  civiliza- 
tion receives  no  detriment." 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Chesnut  of 
South  Carolina  made  a  short  and  abusive  response,  under  the 
guise  of  giving  reasons  for  not  replying  thereto.  Its  spirit 
and  purport  were  compressed  into  the  two  remarks  that  it  had 
been  left  for  the  Abolitionists  of  Massachusetts  "  to  deify  the 
incarnation  of  malice,  mendacity,  and  cowardice  "  ;  and  that, 
as  a  reason  for  sitting  quietly  and  silently  under  the  speech, 
"  we  are  not  inclined  again  to  send  forth  the  recipient  of  pun- 
ishment howling  through  the  world,  yelping  fresh  cries  of 
slander  and  malice."  Mr.  Sumner  in  response  said :  "  Only 
one  word.  I  exposed  to-day  the  Barbarism  of  Slavery.  What 
the  Senator  has  said  in  reply  I  may  well  print  as  an  additional 
illustration."  , 

Several  Senators  participated  in  the  debate ;  but  the  Demo- 
cratic members  persistently  refused  to  put  the  bill  on  its  pas- 
sage. A  final  effort  was  made  by  the  Republicans,  the  7th  of 
June,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wade,  to  take  it  up ;  but  the  motion 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  thirty-two,  Mr.  Pugh 
being  the  only  Democrat  who  voted  with  the  Republicans. 
Kansas,  thus  remanded  to  her  Territorial  condition,  was  com- 
pelled to  bide  her  time,  and  to  wait  for  deliverance  from  a 
source  that  had  not  then  entered  into  the  calculations  of  any. 
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Nor  did  she  wait  long  before  that  deliverance  came.  Amonj^ 
the  marvels  of  her  early  and  strange  history  was  this,  stranger 
than  all,  that  at  the  last  Kansas  was  indebted  to  the  madness 
and  violence  of  her  imbittered  enemies  for  what  the  wisdom 
and  earnestness  of  her  warmest  friends  had  failed  to  obtain ; 
that  treason  wrouglit  better  for  her  than  loyalty ;  and  that 
again  was  seen  how  the  wrath  of  man  was  made  to  praise 
God.  Among  the  designed  results  of  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidate  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1860, 
secured  by  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  the 
secession  of  several  Southern  States,  wIk)  made  this  the  occa- 
fiion  and  plea  for  their  revolt,  and  who  immediately  led  oflf 
in  that  "  dance  of  blood  "  which  afterward  filled  the  land  with 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  which  marked  the  most  important 
epoch  in  the  nation's  history.  By  the  retirement  of  those 
Senators  who  had  so  persistently  opposed  her  application,  a 
vote  was  secured  for  her  admission,  with  this  noticeable  and 
pleasing  coincidence,  that  the  same  day,  January  21,  1861, 
witnessed  both  the  departure  of  the  retiring  Senators  and  the 
incoming  of  the  new  and  long-waiting  State.  And  there  were 
many  who  noted  and  appreciated  the  poetic  justice  of  the 
Divine  arrangement,  by  which  it  was  left  for  the  same  hand 
that  had  borne  so  heavily  and  cruelly  upon  the  struggling 
Territory  to  open  the  door  it  alone  had  kept  closed,  and  by 
a  suicidal  violence  to  destroy  itself. 
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Kcw  departure.  —  Its  requirements.  —  New  Mexico.  —  Its  slave  code.  —  Bing- 
ham's bill.  —  Douglas's  boast  —  A  bill  fo  divide  California.  —  Indian  Terri- 
tory. —  Action  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  —  Position  of  the  administration.  — 
Free    colored    population.  —  Action   thereon.  —  Convention    in    Maryland. 

—  Hostile  action  defeated.  —  Success  in  the  legislature.  —  Gross  cruelty  and 
iiyustice  thereof.  —  Similar  legislation  in  other  States.  —  Virginia,  Louis- 
iana, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  —  Decision  of  courts.  —  Important  decis- 
ion in  Virginia.  —  Refusal  of  passports.  —  Decision  of  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

—  Violent  and  revolationary  Southern  utterances.  —  Northern  action.  —  Per- 
lonal  liberty  bills,  —  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Mitthigan, 
Massachusetts,  "Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Ohio..—  Purpose  of  such  bills.  — 
Action  of  Massachusetts  concerning  separate  schools.  —  Drcd  Scott  decision. 

—  Decisions  in  Maine,  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  —  Court  of  Appeals.  — 
Argument  of  Charles  O'Connor. 

The  new  departure  of  the  propagandists,  inaugurated  by 
tlic  compromise  measures  of  1850  and  completed  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  legislation  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  ne- 
cessitated other  and  supplementary  action  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Public  sentiment  must  \>e  further  debauched  to  accept 
more  kindly,  or  with  less  reluctance,  the  new  dogma.  New 
legislation  and  new  decisions  of  courts  were  demanded  to 
carry  out  and  render  effective  what  had  been  purchased  at 
such  enormous  cost,  and  for  which  such  persistent  and  pro- 
tracted struggles  had  been  necessary.  Laws  and  decisions, 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  things  when  slavery  was  regarded 
as  the  creature  of  local  law  alone,  an  evil  to  be  tolerated 
because  entailed  and  believed  to  be  temporary,  were  found  to 
bo  entirely  inadequate  under  the  new  dispensation,  when  slav- 
ery was  deemed  national  and  no  longer  sectional,  a  creature 
of  the  Constitution,  a  good  to  be  cherished  and  perpetuated. 
To  secure  the  adjustment  of  municipal  rules  to  this  new  order 
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of  things,  legislatures  and  courts  were  at  once  assailed,  and 
demands  were  made  for  the  needful  laws  and  decisions  to 
meet  the  new  wants  and  provide  for  the  new  contingencies 
thus  created. 

This  was  specially  true  during  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion. FaiUng  in  their  efforts  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State, 
the  propagandists  turned  then-  eager  eyes  to  New  Mexico, 
Southern  California,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Near  the 
close  of  1858,  Mr.  Otero,  delegate  in  Congress  from  New 
Mexico,  wrote  frpm  Wasliington  to  the  secretary  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, urging  him  to  di-aw  up  a  law,  or  laws,  for  the  protection 
of  slavery  there.  He  claimed,  indeed,  that  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  especially  as  interpreted  by  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  did  "  establish  slavery  in  the  Territories  " ; 
and  yet,  he  thought,  "  advantages  would  result  to  the  Terri- 
tory "  from  such  legislation.  His  counsel  was  taken,  and  such 
laws  were  enacted,  —  a  slave  code,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  "  most  revolting  in  character,  ....  not  only  estab- 
lishing slavery  there,  including  the  serfdom  of  whites,  but 
prohibiting  emancipation."  The  next  year  after  its  enact- 
ment, on  motion  of  Mr.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  '^  a  bill  to  disapprove  and  declare  null  and 
void  "  these  "  Territorial  acts."  The  Senate  did  not  pass  tlie 
bill ;  but,  while  it  was  on  the  table,  Mr.  Douglas  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  it,  and  he  boastingly  pointed  the  propagandists  to 
it  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 
"  Under  this  doctrine,"  he  said,  "  they  have  converted  a  tract 
of  free  territory  into  slave  territory  more  than  five  times  the 
size  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Under  this  doctrine  slavery 
has  been  extended  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, ....  giving  you  a  degree  and  a  half  more  slavery  than 
you  ever  claimed." 

In  1859,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  division  of  the  State  into  two  partB,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  the  portion  south  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel 
of  latitude  slave  territory ;  but  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  there  were  four  tribes  of  Indians, 
—  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks.     Under 
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the  fostering  care  of  their  governments  slavery  had  become 
so  firmly  established  that  slaveholders  thought  them  woi-thy 
of  political  fellowship,  and  articles  in  favor  of  their  admission 
began  to  appear  in  the  Southern  press.  "The  progress  of 
civilization,"  said  the  New  Orleans  "  Picayune,"  "  in  several 
of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  States  will  soon  bring  up  a 

new  question  for  the  decision  of  Congress It  cannot 

fail  to  give  interest  to  this  question  that  each  of  the  Indian 
tribes  has  adopted  the  social  institutions  of  the  South."  To 
concentrate  and  give  direction  to  such  efforts,  a  secret  organi- 
zation was  formed  to  encourage  Southern  emigration,  and  to 
discourage  and  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  Territory  of  all 
who  were  hostile  to  slaveholding  institutions.  It  was  hoped 
thus  to  guard  against  the  adverse  fortune  which  had  defeated 
their  purposes  and  plans  for  Kansas.  But  the  Rebellion, 
which  abolished  the  cause  they  would  serve,  rendered  abor- 
tive all  such  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

The  free  State  Territorial  legislature  of  Kansas  in  1858 
passed  an  act  abolishing  slavery;  but  it  failed  to  become  a 
law,  the  governor  holding  it  in  his  hands  until  the  close  of  the 
session.  At  the  next  session  a  new  bill  was  passed,  but  it 
was  vetoed  on  the  ground  that  a  Territory  could  not  exclude 
slavery  until  it  became  a  State.  So  much  for  Democratic 
consistency  and  regard  for  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 
The  bill,  however,  was  passed  over  the  veto.  The  legislature 
of  Nebraska  enacted  a  law  forbidding  slavery  in  that  Terri- 
tory ;  but  that,  too,  was  promptly  vetoed  by  Governor  Black, 
a  Pennsylvania  Democrat  and  afterward  a  colonel  in  the  war, 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  was  not  properly 
an  act  of  the  people.  The  Territorial  laws  of  Kansas  had 
been  upheld  by  the  administration,  but  they  were  for  slavery. 
These  were  for  freedom,  and  a  Democratic  administration  was 
willing,  not  to  say  anxious,  to  defeat  them. 

But  the  new  departure  and  the  new  dogma  did  not  afford 
the  only  occasion  of  increased  slaveholding  solicitude  and 
activity.  The  ordinary  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  were 
always  embarrassing  and  putting  in  peril  "  property  in  man," 
were  greatly  intensified  by  the   sharp  conflicts  and  heated 
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discussions  of  those  days  of  strife.  This  and  the  increased 
facilities  for  locomotion  and  for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
develo{)cd  new  dangers  and  the  nec^sity  for  new  safeguards. 
Among  tlic  evils  exciting  special  and  increased  solicitude  was 
the  presence  of  the  free  colored  population.  Always  a  soivrce 
of  solicitude  and  distrust,  it  became  doubly  so  then.  How 
to  diminish  the  numbei*s  of  such,  how  to  dispose  of  them, 
and  how  to  prevent  their  increase  by  manumission^  became 
great  practical  problems ;  and  to  their  solution  was  devoted 
no  small  amount  of  thouglit  and  heartless  ingenuity.  Indeed, 
a  careful  study  of  slaveholding  effort  and  legislation  in  the 
slave  States  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Slave  Power 
reveal,  notwithstanding  all  its  victories,  the  straits  of  the 
system,  and  the  utter  demoralization  of  those  who  had  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  its  practice  and  protection. 

In  1859  there  was  a  convention  of  slaveholders  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  to  consider  the  subject.  At  tlieir 
instance  a  State  convention  was  called  the  next  j'ear.  ThQ 
movci-3  proposed  the  adoption  of  State  legislation  that  should 
compel  the  exile  or  enslavement  of  all  free  colored  people. 
Laws  against  "  free  negroism,"  and  for  the  self-enslavement 
of  any  who  desired,  were  proposed  and  advocated.  But  more 
humane  considerations  controlled,  and  wiser  counsels,  whether 
from  pnidence  or  principle,  prevailed.  Indeed,  so  moderate 
seemed  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  convention  that  some 
predicted  that  Maryland  would  soon  become  a  free  State.  But 
they  miscalculated.  The  next  legislature  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding manumission,  and  also  one  permitting  a  free  colored 
pereon  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave.  These  two  acts,  or  laws, 
were  regarded  as  the  correlated  parts  of  one  policy,  the  one 
forbidding  the  colored  person  to  remain  as  a  freeman,  tlie 
other  allowing  him  to  do  so  as  a  slave.  Such,  indeed,  had 
become  the  policy  of  many  of  the  slaveholding  States.  Well 
did  a  contemporary  speak  of  "  the  atrocious  wickedness  and 
cruelty  of  forcing  men,  guilty  of  no  wrong,  into  a  choice  be-  ^ 
tween  enslavement  and  expulsion  from  their  business  and 
their  homes,  and  from  a  land  they  loYe  so  well  that  exile 
from  it  is  to  them  more  bitter  even  than  slavery." 
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Such  legislation  was  not,  however,  universal ;  hut  in  all,  or  • 
nearly  all,  the  States  attempts  were  made  to  engraft  it,  or 
something  like  it,  upon  their  respective  slave-codes.  In  some 
flie  attempt  failed,  and  in  others  it  was  but  partially  success- 
ful. In  Virpnia,  an  act  for  tlie  voluntary  enslavement  of  free 
negroes  was  passed  in  1856.  In  1859  an  act  was  adopted 
authorizing  the  sale  of  free  negroes  into  absolute  slaveiy, 
who  had  been  sentenced  for  offences  "  punishable  by  confine- 
ment in  penitentiary."  In  1859  Louisiana  adopted  similar 
legislation,  and  many  free  negroes  often  accepted  the  terrible 
alternative  of  becoming  slaves  rather  than  that  of  leaving 
their  wonted  homes.  A  New  Orleans  paper,  after  speaking 
of  "  two  bright  and  intelligent  free  colored  men "  who  had 
done  so,  added  tliat  there  were  "  a  great  many  "  who  would 
"  pick  out  their  masters  and  become  slaves,  sooner  than  leave 
the  population  and  the  climate  which  pleases  them  so  well." 
About  the  same  tune  a  Michigan  paper  coolly  spoke  of  "  twen- 
ty-nine negroes "  crossing  the  river  from  "  Detroit  to  Can- 
ada," as  the  "  first  instalment  of  the  Noi'thern  emigration  from 
North  Carolina,"  as  if  this  "  emigration  "  was  not  an  enforced 
exodus,  of  homeless  and  heart-broken  exiles,  as  cruel  and  un- 
just as  any  ever  ordained  by  Egyptian  tyranny.  In  1859 
Georgia  passed  an  act  forbidding  emancipation  by  will,  and 
declaring  all  such  instruments  "  null  and  void."  Indeed, 
throughout  the  South  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  fearful 
monotony  of  wrong.  The  tendency  to  make  heavier  the  bur- 
dens of  the  slave,  hedge  him  round  more  closely,  and  diminish 
his  chances  of  escape  either  by  manumission  or  flight,  was 
paralleled  only  by  the  equally  cruel  and  persistent  policy  to 
outrage  the  free  colored  people  and  drive  them  from  their  * 
homes. 

Nor  wa3  legislation  alone  sought.  The  courts  were  ap- 
proached. And  though  they  withstood  the  pressure,  especially 
the  Northern  bench,  better  than  the  legislatures,  the  Southern 
judiciary  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  disastrous  lead 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Illustrative  of  this  was  a  decision 
of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1857  it  reversed  a  pre- 
vious decision;  in  1858  it  recognized  the  reversal  as  "  control- 
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ling  authority  "  in  all  subsequent  cases,  and  declared  that  the 
slave  had  no  civil  or  social  rights  and  no  "  legal  capacity  *'  to 
choose  between  being  emancipated  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Con- 
cerning this  diabolical  decision,  at  the  very  mention  of  which 
the  heart  recoils,  and  by  whicli,,  il  was  said,  "  thousands  "  who 
had  been  expecting  freedom,  by  will  or  otherwise,  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  all  hope,  because  it  made  all  such  manu- 
missions illegal,  the  leading  Democratic  papers  of  Richmond 
expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction,  —  the  "  Enquirer  "  declar- 
ing it "  the  most  important  to  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  " 
since  the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield,  as  it  showed,  it  said,  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  were  "  fully  and  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  "  ;  while  the  "  Examiner  "  hailed  it 
as  having  practically  decided  that  "slavery  is  desirable  for 
the  South,  desirable  for  the  slave,  and  right  in  itself." 

This  tightening  of  the  chains  around  the  black  man,  this 
increasing  pressure  on  a  race,  this  growing  darkness  of  the 
night,  were  seen  and  felt,  too,  in  the  executive  departments  of 
the  government.  Among  other  evidences  was  its  refusal  to 
give  to  colored  persons,  however  cultivated  and  deserving, 
wishing  to  visit  Europe,  the  necessary  passports.  A  half- 
century  before,  James  Monroe,  Minister  to  England,  had  given 
a  passport  to  a  slave  of  John  Randolph,  describing  him  as  "  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States "  ;  now  a  colored  physician  of 
Massachusetts,  wishing  to  visit  Europe  for  his  health,  applied, 
through  his  Senator,  Mr.  Wilson,  for  a  similar  favor,  and  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  for  reply,  that "  a 
passport,  being  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  has  never,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  been  given  to  persons  of  color." 
This  was  not  historically  correct.  *  But  it  revealed  the  temper 
and  policy  of  the  government  toward  the  colored  race.  And 
there  were  many  like  examples  of  the  deep-seated  prejudice 
and  purpose  to  oppress  and  wrong.  Mr.  Cobb,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  decided  that  a  negro,  not  being  a  citizen,  could 
not  command  a  vessel  sailing  under  United  States  pi^rs, 
even  if  the  vessel  was  his  own. 

In  many  other  ways  were  exhibited  this  malignant  and  de- 
termined purpose  to  bind  more  securely  and  to  close  up  more 
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completely  every  door  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  and  prostrate 
race,  and  the  general  spirit  of  unrest  and  aggression  that  pre- 
vailed. The  governors  and  legislatures  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Florida  gave  utterance  to  the  most 
revolutionary  sentiments,  some  declaring  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President  sufficient  cause  for  withdrawal  from 
the  Union.  In  December,  1859,  the  South  Carolina  legisla- 
ture passed  unanimously  a  resolution  that  the  Southern  States 
should  be  immediately  convened  to  concert  measures  in  view 
of  such  a  contingency.  During  the  same  year  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  general  government  to  obtain  a  concession  from 
Great  Britain  by  treaty  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  governor  of  Virginia  recommended  the  appointment  of 
two  of  her  most  distinguished  men  to  visit  the  legislatures 
of  all  the  States  which  had  enacted  "  personal  liberty  "  laws, 
and  to  "  insist  in  the  name  of  Virginia  on  their  unconditional 
repeal." 

But  it  was  not  all  darkness.  Amid  general  defection  there 
was  a  large  minority  at  the  North  who  not  only  did  not  join 
therein,  but  who  sought  to  resist  and  turn  it  back ;  who  had 
not  conquered  their  prejudices,  who  looked  with  dismay  upon 
the  manifest  drift  of  things,  and  who  sought  through  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  action  to  stem  the  current  of  despotism  that 
was  threatening  to  submerge  the  land.  Though  still  embar- 
rassed by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  rendered  more 
intolerable  by  the  new  dogma,  the  new  departure,  and  the 
grim  purpose  to  exact  everything  "  nominated  in  the  bond  "  ; 
liampercd,  too,  by  their  loyalty  and  the  cry  of  nationality,  by 
the  clamors  of  trade  and  the  claims  of  party,  they  knew  that 
to  falter  was  to  fail,  and  not  to  resist  was  to  yield  entirely. 

Among  the  earliest  demonstrations  of  this  purpose  was  the 
enactment  of  these  "  personal  liberty "  bills.  In  this  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  took  the  lead,  placing 
such  laws  on  their  statute-books  in  1854.  In  1855  Maine, 
Michigan,  and  Massachusetts  adopted  similar  legislation.  In 
1858  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  did  the  same,  and  in  1859  Ohio 
followed  their  example.    Though  differing  somewhat  in  scope 
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and  form,  they  were,  substantially,  designed  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  those  States  against  kidnapping;  to  punish  for 
falsely  declaring  a  free  person  to  be  a  slave ;  to  forbid  State 
officers  aiding  in  such  arrests,  and  also  the  use  of  local  jails 
for  the  detention  of  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves;  and 
to  secure  to  such  citizens  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  These  same  States  and 
some  others  adopted  similar  legislation,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  protect  the  colored  race  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  ad- 
mitted rights.  But  with  all  that  was  humane  and  just,  there 
remained  many  evidences  of  prejudice,  and  a  lack  of  any  ade- 
quate recognition  of  the  primal  truths  upon  which  alone  rest 
free  institutions. 

In  the  right  direction  was  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  respecting  separate  colored  schools  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Although  discrimuiation  on  account  of  color  had 
been  driven  from  all  the  towns  and  every  other  city  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  capital  had  persisted  in  maintaining  the 
invidious  distinction,  in  spite  of  many  and  earnest  appeals  and 
arguments  against  it.  But  when,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
political  revolution  of  1854,  the  Whig  i-ule  had  been  broken, 
and  the  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
party,  and  it  was  found  that  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
were  decidedly  antislavery,  it  was  resolved  to  effect  a  change. 
Not  long  after  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  an  order  was 
adopted,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Education  to  report 
whether  further  legislation  was  necessary  upon  the  subject 
That  committee  soon  presented  a  very  elaborate  and  able 
report,  drawn  by  Charles  W.  Slack,  and  a  bill,  prepared  by 
John  A.  Andrew,  afterward  governor,  removing  the  hateful 
discrimination.  With  little  debate,  and  by  almost  unanimous 
votes,  it  passed  both  houses,  received  the  governor's  signature, 
and  became  a  law. 

But  of  all  the  aggressions  of  those  dark  years  none  pro- 
duced a  more  profound  impression  and  alarm  than  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  It  was  not  simply  its  cruel  and  abhorrent 
dicta  that  excited  apprehension.  Their  gratuitous  proclama- 
tion created  alarm.    That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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States  should,  without  any  call  from  the  case  in  hand,  volun- 
teer such  an  opinion,  revealed  the  alarming  symptom,  the 
ominous  fact,  that  the  poison  of  oppression  had  reached  the 
heart ;  that  the  spirit  of  slavery,  and  not  of  liberty,  had  be- 
come the  inspiration  of  that  august  tribunal,  and  that  the 
highest  judges  of  the  land  had  joined  in  this  crusade  against 
human  rights.  This  decision  involved  the  necessity,  on  the 
part  of  State  courts,  of  defining  their  position  and  of  indicat- 
ing where  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  stern  struggle  then  in 
progress.  And  cases  involving  these  principles  were  soon  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  proclamation  of  this  opinion  that 
the  legislature  of  Maine,  besides  declaring  it  extra-judicial, 
submitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  the  inquiry 
whether  citizens  of  African  descent  had  a  right  to  vote.  The 
court  decided  that  the  term  "  citizens  of  the  Uiiited  States  " 
"  applies  as  well  to  free  colored  persons  of  African  descent  as 
to  persons  descended  from  white  ancestors  " ;  one  judge  dis- 
senting. In  May,  1857,  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  decided, 
by  four  of  its  five  judges,  that  slaves  coming  into  that  State 
from  Kentucky  with  the  consent  of  their  owners  were  at  once 
emancipated,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to  slavery  again  by 
any  laws  that  court  could  i-ecognize.  The  chief  justice  made 
a  distinction,  however,  between  a  change  of  residence  with  the 
consent  of  the  master  and  a  simple  transit  through  the  State. 
Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  assenting  to  this  decision  and  giving  reasons 
therefor,  said  that  the  enslavement  by  local  authority  of  one 
already  free  presented  "  the  monstrosity  of  a  legalized  wrong, 
—  an  iniquity  intensified  and  hardened  into  law."  To  decide 
otherwise  would  be,  he  contended,  "  to  lend  it  indirect  sanc- 
tion through  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  the  spirit  of  courtesy." 

In  New  York  the  same  matter  came  up  for  adjudication  on 
what  was  familiarly  called  the  Lemmon  case,  or  that  of  cer- 
tain slaves  who  were  taken  to  the  commercial  metropolis  in 
transit  from  one  of  the  Northern  slave  States  for  Texas. 
They  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  one  of  the  inferior  courts  on 
the  principle  that  slaves  could  not  be  taken  through  a  free 
State  and  remain  slaves.    An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
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court  of  the  State,  and  on  the  7th  of  December,  1857,  that 
decision  was  affirmed,  one  judge  only  dissenting.  In  January, 
1860,  the  case  was  taken  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  William 
M.  Evarts  and  Charles  O'Connor  appearing  respectively  for 
the  slaves  and  the  slaveholders ;  and  it,  too,  affirmed  the  decis- 
ions below,  recognizing  the  principle  claimed,  and  establishing 
the  fact  that  New  York  could  not  be  made  a  highway  or  port 
of  transit  for  the  domestic  slave-traffic. 

This  trial  was  noticeable,  too,  for  the  extreme  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  the  counsel  of  the  slaveholders.  He  based  his 
argument  for  reversal  of  decision  upon  the  ground  that  prop- 
erty in  man  rested  on  the  basis  of  all  other  property,  and  that 
no  State  could  pass  laws  that  would  vitiate  or  extinguish  its 
daim.  To  establish  that  point,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
slavery  was  not  wrong,  and  not  contrary  to  the  self-evident 
truths  of  the  Declaration.  The  first  he  boldly  affirmed,  declar- 
ing that  slavery  was  not  morally  wrong,  and  that  there  was  no 
law  of  nature  or  of  God  against  slaveholding.  He  said  that 
if  slaveholding  was  a  sin,  it  was  a  sin  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude; that  the  man  who  did  not  shrink  back  from  it  with 
horror  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man ;  and  that 
an  honest  European  would,  if  he  had  self-respect,  turn  his 
back  upon  a  Northern  man  wilfully  offending,  as  ^^  the  vilest 
of  the  vile."  Of  the  phrases  concerning  human  equality  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  said,  if  they  were  intended 
to  include  negroes,  that  the  first  sentence  of  the  Constitution, 
setting  forth  its  purpose  to  establish  justice,  is  ^^  a  piece  of 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  and  the  American  name  is  covered 
witli  the  undying  stigma  inwrought  with  the  perpetuation  of 
injustice."  Though  many  may  not  have  accepted  this  esti- 
mate of  slavery  or  this  interpretation  of  the  Declaration, 
yet  it  t^ould  have  been  then,  as  it  is  now,  much  easier  to 
denounce  the  insincerity  and  extravagance  of  this  language 
than  to  answer  this  sharp  arraignment  of  the  nation  for  its 
inconsistency,  not  to  say  "  hypocrisy  and  falsehood,"  in 
promulgating  such  a  Bill  of  Rights,  adopting  such  a  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  supplementing  it  with  such  a  history. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

MENACES  OF  DISUNION. 

Intenae  Southern  feeling.  — Disloyal  sentiments.  — Partiet  in  Congress.  — Fail- 
nre  to  elect  a  Speaker.  —  Clark's  resolntion.  —  Helper's  book.  —  Millson's 
declaration.  —  Sherman's  disclaimer.  —  Sarcasm  of  Stevens.  —  Treasonable 
utterances  of  Garrette  and  Lamar.  —  "  Overt  Act"  —  Threats  of  De  Jamette, 
Leake,  Pryor,  Keitt,  Crawford,  Underwood,  Pogh,  Clopton,  Barksdale,  and 
Singleton.  —  Patriotic  utterances  of  Southern  men.  —  Stokes.  —  Anti-Lecomp- 
ton  Democrats.  — John  Hickman.  — Thomas  Corwin.  — Extreme  utterances 
in  the  Senate.  —  Toombs,  Iverson,  Clay,  and  Clingman.  —  Mr.  Wilson's  re* 
spouse.  —  Such  sentiments  feebly  rebuked  by  Northern  Democrats.  —  Similar 
sentiments  proclaimed  throughout  the  ^uth.  —  Public  meetings.  —  Avowals 
of  Jeffenon  Davis,  Faulkner,  McRee,  and  Iverson.  —  Picture  of  a  Southern 
confederacy. 

When  the  XXXVIth  Congress  met  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  the  Southern  members  exhibited  great  intensity  of 
feeling  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  Many  had  convinced 
themselves  that  in  secession  alone  could  the  South  find  pro- 
tection from  the  rapidly  accumulating  forces  of  free  institu- 
tions. They  were  indifferent  to  anything  like  conciliation  and 
agreement ;  and  they  sought  rather  to  aggravate  than  remove 
whatever  was  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing, 
and  to  render  hopeless  everything  but  disunion.  Such  had 
become  the  tone  of  several  of  their  leading  presses,  and  such 
the  sentiment  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  several  publio 
meetings  held  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Tliere  were  three  parties  represented  in  the  House  by  one 
hundred  and  nine  Republicans,  one  hundred  and  one  Demo- 
crats, and  twenty-seven  Americans,  or  old-line  Wliigs.  On 
the  first  ballot  for  Speaker  there  was  no  choice,  John  Sherman 
receiving  sixty-six,  and  Galusha  A.  Grow  forty-three  votes; 
the  latter,  however,  withdrawing  his  name  on  the  declaration 
of  the  result.  This  vote  and  the  state  of  feeling  indicated 
thereby  became  the  signal  of  an  irregular  debate,  extending 
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through  eight  weeks,  before  an  election  of  Speaker  was 
effected.  In  it  were  uttered  sentiments  of  the  most  disorgan- 
izing character  and  of  the  baldest  treason. 

This  stormy  debate  was  introduced  by  a  singular  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  John  B„  Clark  of  Missouri,  to  the  effect 
that  the  doctrines  of  a  book  just  published,  written  by  Hinton 
R.  Helper  of  North  Carolina,  and  styled  "The  Impending 
Crisis  of  the  South,"  were  insurrectionary  and  hostile  to  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  and  that  no  member  who 
had  indorsed  it  was  fit  to  be  Speaker.  The  impertinence  of 
that  intrusive  measure  was  indicated,  not  simply  by  its  conflict 
with  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  book 
condemned  was  not  distinctively  an  abolition  work,  but  was 
written  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  black  as  of  the 
white  population,  for  prudential  rather  than  philanthropic  rea- 
sons, more  in  behalf  of  the  master  than  the  slave,  and  more  to 
help  the  non-slaveholding  whites  than  either.  A  compendium, 
prepared  for  general  circulation,  had  received  the  recommend- 
ation of  a  paper  signed  by  nearly  seventy  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  such  men  as  Horace  Greeley, 
William  C.  Bryant,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  John  Jay.  The  spe- 
cial point  of  the  resolution  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sherman,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  speakership,  was  among 
these  signers ;  and  the  demand  was  made  by  the  mover  that 
his  name  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Millson  of  Virginia  said  that  he  who  "  consciously,  de- 
liberately, and  of  purpose  lends  his  name  and  influence  to  the 
propagation  of  such  writings,  is  not  only  not  fit  to  be  a 
Speaker,  but  he  is  not  fit  to  live."  This  strange  and  senseless 
declaration  was  applauded  by  the  galleries.  Mr.  Slierman  then 
informed  the  House  that  he  had  never  read  the  work,  and  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  copy  of  it.  He  read,  too,  a  letter  from 
Francis  P.  Blair,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Helper  had 
promised  to  expurgate  the  objectionable  passages,  and  he  added 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  assurance  that  Republican 
members  had  joined  in  the  recommendation.  Mr.  Leake  of 
Virginia,  rising  under  great  excitement,  demanded  of  the 
"  candidate  of  the  Abolition  party,"  whether  he  was  opposed 
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to  any  interference  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Sherman 
too  promptly,  some  thought,  replied :  "  I  am  opposed  to  any 
interference  whatever  by  the  people  of  the  free  States  with 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave  in  the  slave  States." 

But  soft  words  were  thrown  away.  Mr.  Keitt  confronted 
them  with  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Seward,  the 
utterances  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  concerning  the  book 
and  the  John  Brown  raid.  The  South,  he  said,  asked  nothing 
but  her  rights ;  "  but,"  ho  added,  "  as  God  is  my  judge,  I 
would  shatter  this  republic  from  turret  to  foundationnstone  be- 
fore I  would  take  one  tittle  less." 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  mingling  sarcasm  with  severity,  and  his 
severity  designed  more  for  the  North  than  the  South,  said  he 
did  not  blame  the  Southern  members  for  the  course  tlicy  were 
pursuing,  though  he  regarded  it  as  untimely  and  irregular. 
He  did  not  blame  them  for  their  language  of  intimidation, 
"  for  using  this  threat  of  rending  God's  creation  from  turret 
to  foundation."  They  had  tried  intimidation  before  and  it 
had  succeeded.  They  had  tried  it  "fifty  times,  and  fifty 
times  "  they  had  found  "  weak  and  recreant  tremblers  in  the 
North." 

This  cool  sarcasm  of  the  imperturbable  Pennsylvanian  was 
more  than  the  fire-caters  could  bear.  Mr.  Crawford  of  Geor- 
gia, interrupting  him,  impatiently  remarked  that  they  wanted 
no  backing  down,  but  "  a  square  and  manly  avowal  of  their 
sentiments " ;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  assurance  that 
there  would  l)e  no  "  cowardly  shrinking  "  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  Members  crowded  into  the  area,  and  great  excitement 
prevailed.  Mr.  Stevens  contemptuously  remarked :  "  This  is 
the  way  they  frightened  us  before ;. now  you  see  exactly  what 
it  is,  and  what  it  has  always  been."  He  raised,  however,  the 
point  of  order  that  no  business  should  be  entered  upon  until 
the  House  was  organized.  Garnctt  of  Virginia,  springing  to 
the  floor,  at  once  took  issue,  and  vehemently  demanded  that 
the  discussion  should  go  on,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
power  that  could  stop  it.  This  defiant  threat  was  received 
with  marked  approval  by  Southern  men  and  their  sympathiz- 
ers, both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries.    This  saturnalia  of 
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words  —  it  could  hardly  be  called  debate  —  proceeded.  The 
arrogant  Virginian  told  Northern  members  to  go  home,  repress 
the  abolition  spirit,  repeal  their  personal  liberty  laws,  and  adopt 
legislation  to  punish  men  engaged  in  such  insurrectionary  pro- 
ceedings. "  Unless,"  he  said,  "  you  do  pass  such  laws,  uiUess 
you  do  put  down  the  spirit  of  Abolitionism,  the  Union  will  be 
short."  Thus  boldly  and  baldly  did  he  avow  his  contumacy 
and  treason.  Mr.  Lamar  of  Mississippi  charged  Republicans 
with  taking  issue  with  the  Constitution,  and  practically  re- 
nouncing allegiance  to  its  requirements.  Claiming  that  the 
fathers  had  put  the  negro  "  as  an  institution  of  property  and 
of  society  and  of  government  into  the  Constitution,"  he  de- 
fied them  to  put  him  out.  They  could  do  it,  but  at  their  peril. 
Avowing  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  he  said :  "  But  when 
its  spirit  is  no  longer  observed  on  this  floor,  I  war  upon  your 
government.  I  am  against  it.  I  raise  then  the  banner  of 
secession,  and  I  will  fight  under  it  as  long  as  the  blood  ebbs 
and  flows  in  my  veins." 

But  these  remarks  were  too  general,  and  not  sufficiently 
explicit.  Something  more  specific  and  direct  was  necessary, 
if  not  to  give  full  expression  to  the  Southern  purpose,  at  least 
to  suitably  affect  the  Northern  mind,  and  to  convince  it  of  the 
imminence  of  the  impending  danger.  The  election  of  a  Re- 
publican President  was  therefore  seized  upon  as  the  "  overt 
act "  that  was  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Union,  and  to  place  tlie 
offending  party  beyond  the  pale  of  Southern  endurance.  De 
Jarnette  of  Virginia  said  that  Mr.  Seward  was  a  perjured 
traitor,  whom  no  Southerner  could  either  consistently  support, 
or  even  obey,  should  the  nation  elect  him  President.  "  You 
may,"  he  said,  "  elect  him  President  of  the  North,  but  of  the 
South  never."  Mr.  Leake,  of  the  same  State,  avowed  her 
right  to  secede,  with  manifest  tokens  of  approval  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  House.  Repudiating  the  sentiment  uttered* 
by  Governor  Wise,  of  fighting  inside  of  the  Union,  he  said : 
"  We  will  not  fight  in  the  Union,  but  quit  it  the  instant  we 
think  proper  to  do  so."  Mr.  Pryor,  in  reply  to  antislavery 
utterances,  said  that  slavery  was  not  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  nor  was  it  calculated  to  impede  the  progre3S  of  the 
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Republic.  "  The  ever-active  and  turbulent  spirit  of  free  labor 
in  the  North,"  he  said,  "  will  precipitate  the  social  system  into 
anarchy,  if  it  bo  not  counteracted  and  controlled  by  tho 
conservative  interests  of  slave  labor  in  the  South."  Eight 
millions  of  Southern  freemen,  he  contended,  could  not  be  sub- 
jugated by  any  combination  whatever,  "  least  of  all  by  a 
miscellaneous  mob  of  crazy  fanatics  and  conscience-stricken 
traitors."  "  Were  the  South,"  he  said,  "  with  its  incompar- 
able advantages,"  and  "  its  monopoly  of  the  staples  which 
rule  the  commerce  of  the  world,"  to  "  organize  a  confederacy," 
it  would  rear  "  a  fabric  of  government  which  shall  survive 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  renew  with  brighter  illustration  the 
republican  glories  of  antiquity." 

Mr.  Keitt  said  that  "  if  the  Republican  party  shall  get 

possession  of  the  government,  the  Union  must  perish 

Should  the  Republican  party  succeed  in  the  next  Presiden- 
tial election,  my  advice  to  the  South  is  to  snap  the  cords 
of  the  Union  at  once  and  forever."  "  This  Union,"  he  said, 
with  an  amusing  ignorance  of  what  he  was  talking  about, 
"  great  and  powerful  as  it  is,  can  be  tumbled  down  by  tho 
act  of  any  one  Southern  State.  If  Florida  withdraw,  tho 
Federal  government  would  not  dare  attack  her.  If  it  did,  its 
hands  would  dissolve  as  if  melted  by  lightning.  Let  a  South- 
ern State  withdraw,  and  wherever  her  flag  floats  it  will  bo 
respected  ;  for  it  will  be  the  flag  of  the  slaveholding  world. 
But  touch  it  with  an  armed  hand,  and  the  whole  South  would 
rush  to  its  defence,  and  would  emerge  from  the  struggle  with 
an  organized  slaveholding  confederacy."  Thus  wildly  and 
recklessly  did  the  men  of  that  day  talk,  boasting  of  a  power 
and  prowess  which  the  sterri  arbitrament  of  war  soon  put  to 
the  test,  only,  however,  to  show  that,  if  they  did  not  over- 
estimate themselves,  they  underrated  others. 

The  representatives  of  Georgia  were  hardly  less  extreme 
and  defiant,  making  an  election  of  a  Republican  President 
a  cause  of  secession.  Crawford  said  that  the  question  had 
resolved  itself  into  this  :  "  Slavery  or  disunion,  or  no  slavery 
and  union  "  ;  and  he  boldly  avowed  the  position  which  he  and 
his  constituents  had  taken.    ^^  In  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
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black  Republican  President,"  he  added,  "  I  have  this  to  saj, 
—  and  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  Democrat  on  this  floor 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  — '  We  will  never  submit  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  black  Republican  President.'  I  re|)cat  it, — 
and  I  have  authority  to  say  so,  —  that  no  Democratic  represent- 
ative from  Georgia  will  ever  submit.  They  are  for  *  equality 
in  the  Union,  or  independence  out  of  it.'  Having  lost  all 
hope  of  the  former,  I  am  for  independence  forever."  And 
even  these  treasonable  utterances  were  received  with  applause 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House.  Underwood,  of  the 
same  State,  bitterly  assailed  the  Republican  party.  "  I  am," 
he  said,  "  a  Georgian.  To  the  State  of  Georgia  I  owe  my 
allegiance,  —  first,  last,  and  always.  By  her  I  intend  to  stand. 
If  Georgia  says  secession,  if  Georgia  says  disunion,  if  Georgia 
says  revolution,  if  Georgia  says  fight  in  the  Union,  or  fight 
out  of  the  Union,  I  intend  to  stand  by  the  action  of  the 
sovereign  people  of  Georgia." 

The  voice,  too,  of  Alabama  chimed  in  with  this  monotone 
of  treason.  Speaking  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Moore,  she  con- 
tended that  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  would  be 
cause  of  secession.  "  Whenever,"  he  said,  "  a  President  is 
elected  by  a  fanatical  majority  of  the  North,  those  whom  I 
represent  are  ready,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may, 
to  fall  back  on  their  reserved  rights,  and  say,  *  As  to  this 
Union,  we  have  no  longer  any  lot  or  part  in  it.'  "  Curry,  of 
the  same  State,  in  a  very  philosophical  speech  on  the  general 
issues  involved  in  the  underlying  controversy,  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  a  similar  sentiment,  and  to  claim  that  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President  would  justify  even  the  extreme  measure 
of  national  disruption.  Pugh  avowed  that  the  truest  conser- 
vatism and  the  widest  statesmanship  demanded  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  all  association  with  such  confederates,  and  the 
formation  of  another  union  of  States,  homogeneous  in  pop- 
ulation, institutions,  interests,  and  pursuits.  Clopton,  after 
saying  that  war,  if  there  should  be  any,  must  come  from  the 
North,  added  :  "  If  war  must  come,  let  it  come.  The  smoke 
that  will  arise  from  its  fields  of  carnage  and  blood  may  obscure 
the  sun  which  sends  forth  life  and  light  and  vigor,  but  when 
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that  shall  liavo  cleared  ajv^ay,  the  same  sun  will  shine  with 
undiminished  brilliancy  upon  a  redeemed  and  disenthralled 
South." 

Mississippi  spoke  in  the  same  strain  and  fittingly  in  the 
person  of  Barksdale,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  extreme  of 
the  propagandists.  He  demanded  the  protection  of  slave 
property  in  the  Territories,  and  the  cessation  of  slavery  agi- 
tation. "  The  army,"  he  said,  "  which  invades  the  South  to 
subjugate  her  will  never  return.  Their  bodies  will  enrich  the 
soil."  He  little  dreamed,  while  making  this  empty  threat, 
that  in  less  than  four  years  his  blood  would  "  enrich  the  soil " 
of  Gettysburg.  Smgleton  said :  "  Our  determination  is  fixed 
and  unalterable.  We  will  have  an  expansion  of  territory  in 
the  Union  if  you  will  allow  it,  or  outside  of  the  Union  if  we 
must."  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,"  said  Reuben 
Davis,  "  I  warn  you.  Present  your  sectional  candidate  in 
1860,  elect  him  as  the  representative  of  your  system  of  labor, 
take  possession  of  the  government  as  your  instrument  in  this 
irrepressible  conflict,  and  we  of  the  South  will  tear  this  Con- 
stitution to  pieces,  and  look  to  our  guns  for  justice  and  right 
against  aggression  and  wrong." 

But  all  Southern  men  were  not  thus  violent  and  traitorous. 
There  were  those,  more  patriotic  and  prudent,  who  deprecated 
this  reckless  assertion  and  style  of  remark.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  Stokes  of  Tennessee.  Rebuking  the  disloyalty  which 
had  thus  revealed  itself,  he  repeated  and  indorsed  the  patriotic 
declaration  of  Henry  Clay  :  "  I  will  never  consent  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  never,  never,  never!  "  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
the  same  State,  also  spoke  eloquently  in  the  same  behalf.  "  I 
trust  in  God,"  he  said, "  that  these  sentiments  will  fill  and 
swell  every  American  heart  as  long  as  he  shall  lead  us  in  per- 
ils to  come,  as  he  has  led  us  in  perils  that  are  past,  by  a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  by  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night." 

Nor  were  all  the  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  its  members 
from  the  Republicans.  Anti-Lccompton  Democrats  spoke  ear- 
nestly in  the  same  behalf.  Among  them  was  John  Hickman 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  took  occasion  to  say,  in  reference  to  the 
menaces  of  disunion,  that  if  dissolution  meant  a  dividing-line 
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of  sentiment  between  the  North  and  the  South,  it  existed 
already ;  that  it  was  dangerous  then  for  a  Northern  man  to 
travel  in  the  South ;  that  any  postmaster  whose  receipts  did 
not  amount  to  five  dollars  per  annum  could,  if  a  letter  bear- 
ing his  frank  came  into  his  hands,  ^^  open  it,  examine  it, 
and  burn  it,  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  '  incendiary.'  '*  "  But  if 
dissolution,"  he  added,  ^^  means  that  there  is  to  be  a  division 
of  territory  by  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  or  any  other  line,  I 
say :  '  No ;  the  North  will  never  tolerate  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory.' "  To  an  interruption  from  a  Georgian,  inquiring  how 
the  North  could  prevent  it,  he  replied  that  there  was  as  much 
true  courage  at  the  North  as  at  the  South.  "  I  always  be- 
lieved it,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  I  will  express  it ;  and  I 
believe  that,  with  all  the  appliances  of  art  to  assist,  eighteen 
millions  reared  in  industry,  with  habits  of  the  right  kind,  will 
always  be  able  to  cope  successfully,  if  need  be,  with  eight  mil- 
lions of  men  without  these  appliances."  This  dignified  and 
well-expressed  retort  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  was 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  Rebates. 

Near  the  close  of  the  struggle,  Thomas  Corwin,  whose  age, 
large  experience,  and  wonderful  oratorical  powers  were  recog- 
nized by  all,  addressed  the  House  at  great  length,  and  was  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  attention.  His  speech,  which  was 
argumentative  and  strong,  abounded  in  flashes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, in  patriotic  and  pathetic  appeals.  He  pleaded  for  the 
"  Constitution  inviolate,"  and  "  the  Union  which  it  created 
unbroken."  He  expressed  the  conviction  that,  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bible  as  guides,  ^^  the  cloven-footed  altars  of 
oppression  all  over  the  world  will  fall  down,  as  Dagon  of  old 
fell  down  and  was  shivered  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the 
ark  of  the  living  God."  Pronouncing  disunion  a  crime  of 
frightful  enormity  and  an  unpardonable  sin,  he  said :  ^'  Rather 
than  this,  we  should  pray  the  kind  Father  of  all,  even  his 
wicked  children,  to  visit  us  with  the  last  and  worse  afflictions 
that  fall  on  sin  and  sinful  man.  Better  for  us  would  it  be 
that  the  fruitful  earth  should  be  smitten  for  a  season  with  bar- 
renness and  become  dry  dust,  and  refuse  its  annual  fruits ; 
better  that  the  heavens  for  a  time  should  become  brass,  and 
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the  ear  of  God  deaf  to  our  prayers ;  better  that  famine  with 
her  cold  and  skinny  fingers  should  lay  hold  upon  the  throats 
of  our  wives  and  children ;  better  that  God  commission  the 
angel  of  destruction  to  go  forth  over  the  land,  scattering  pes- 
tilence and  death  from  his  dusky  wing,  than  that  we  should 
prove  faithless  to  our  trust,  and  by  tliat  means  our  light 
should  be  quenched,  our  liberties  destroyed,  and  all  our  bright 
hopes  die  out  in  that  night  which  knows  no  coming  dawn." 

No  less  extravagant  and  extreme  were  Southern  utterances 
in  the  Senate.  Prominent  among  its  speakers  was  the  belli- 
cose Toombs,  with  his  usual  bluster  and  bravado,  denouncing 
the  Republicans  as  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  country, 
and  avowing  his  purpose  to  treat  them  as  such.  He  said  it 
was  vain  to  talk  of  peace,  fraternity,  and  a  common  country, 
"  There  is  no  peace,"  he  said,  "  no  fraternity,  no  common 
country."  He  claimed  that  the  South  had  just  cause  of  war ; 
indeed,  that  civil  war  virtually  existed,  and  that  the  contin- 
gency of  disunion  but  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  coming  contest.  "  When  the  time  comes," 
he  said,  "freemen  of  Georgia,  redeem  your  pledge.  I  am 
ready  to  redeem  mine.  Your  honor  is  involved,  your  faith  is 
plighted.  I  know  you  feel  a  stain  as  a  wound ;  your  peace, 
your  social  system,  your  firesides,  are  involved.  Never  permit 
the  Federal  government  to  pass  into  the  traitorous  hands  of 
the  Black  Republican  party.  Listen  to  no  vain  babblings,  to 
no  treacherous  jargon  about '  overt  acts ' ;  they  have  already 
been  committed.  Defend  yourselves ;  the  enemy  is  already  at 
your  doors ;  wait  not  to  meet  him  at  the  hearth-stone,  meet 
him  at  the  door-sill,  and  drive  him  from  the  temple  of  liberty, 
or  pull  down  its  pillars,  and  involve  him  in  a  common  ruin." 

Iverson  was  equally  decided,  if  less  violent.  In  the  event 
of  the  election  of  John  Sherman  he  said :  "  I  would  walk, 
every  one  of  us,  out  of  the  halls  of  this  capitol,  and  consult 
our  constituents ;  and  I  would  never  enter  again  until  I  was 
bade  to  do  so  by  those  who  had  the  right  to  control.  I  would 
counsel  my  constituents  instantly  to  dissolve  all  political  ties 
with  a  party  and  a  people  who  thus  trample  on  our  rights." 
He  maintained  that  slavery  could  be  preserved  only  by  a  South- 
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ern  confederacy,  and  he  avowed  his  purpose  to  counsel  his 
constituents  "  to  dissolve  the  Union  "  should  a  President  be 
elected  by  "  a  Northern  sectional  party." 

Clay  of  Alabama,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  maintained  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  South  to  live  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. "  If  my  State,"  he  said,  "  is  faithful  to  the 
pledges  she  has  made,  tlie  principles  she  has  professed ;  if  she 
is  true  to  her  own  interest  and  her  own  honor  ;  if  she  is  not 
recreant  to  all  that  State  pride,  integrity,  and  duty  demand, 
she  will  never  submit  to  your  authority.  I  will  add  that  un- 
less she,  and  all  the  Southern  States,  with  perhaps  two,  or  at 
most  three  exceptions,  are  not  faitliless  to  the  pledges  they 
have  given,  they  will  never  submit  to  the  government  of  a 
President  professing  your  political  faith  and  elected  by  your 
sectional  majority." 

Equally  denunciatory  was  Clingman  of  North  Carolina.  He 
said  that  there  were  hundreds  of  disunion  ists  at  the  South 
where  there  was  one  ten  years  before;  that  in  some  of  the 
States  they  were  in  the  majority;  and  that  a  still  larger 
number  would  be  with  them  on  "  the  happening  of  a  cause." 
He  stigmatized  the  Republicans  as  "  enemies."  The  election 
of  a  Republican  President  he  regarded  as  an  act  sufficiently 
*'  overt "  to  "  justify  resistance,"  and  he  would  "  not  surrender 
the  capitol  to  a  public  enemy."  "  As  from  this  capitol,"  he 
said,  *'  so  much  has  gone  forth  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  if 
our  countrymen  are  to  be  involved  in  a  bloody  struggle,  I 
trust  in  God  that  the  first  fruits  of  the  collision  may  be  reaped 
here." 

Though  it  liad  been  the  policy  of  the  Republicans  not  to 
mingle  largely  in  the  debate,  with  its  deluge  of  wrathful  and 
menacing  words,  but  to  sit  in  silence  under  the  rain  of  threats 
and  treason,  Mr.  Wilson  did  reply  to  the  menacing  speech  of 
Clingman.  "  The  people  of  the  free  States,"  he  said,  "  have 
sent  their  representatives  here,  not  to  fight,  but  to  legislate ; 
not  to  mingle  in  personal  contests,  but  to  deliberate  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country ;  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low-members, but  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  uphold  the  Union :  and  this  they  will  endeavor  to  do 
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here,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol,  at  all  events  and  at 
every  liazard.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  will 
not  invade  the  rights  of  others,  nor  permit  any  infringement 
of  their  own.  If,  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  here, 
they  are  assaulted  with  deadly  intent,  I  give  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  due  notice  here  to-day  that  those  assaults  will 
be  repelled  and  retaliated  by  sons  who  will  not  dishonor 
fathers  that  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  conquered  at  Saratoga. 
Reluctant  to  enter  into  such  a  contest,  yet  once  in,  they  will 
be  quite  as  reluctant  to  leave  it.  Though  they  may  not  be  the 
first  to  go  into  the  struggle,  they  will  be  the  last  to  leave  it  in 
dishonor.  So  much  their  constituents  demand  of  them  when 
the  '  bloody  struggle '  the  Senator  contemplates  is  forced  upon 
them,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed  when  the  exigency 
cgmes." 

On  the  1st  of  February,  and  on  the  forty-fourth  ballot,  Mr. 
Sherman  having  withdrawn  his  name,  William  Pennington  of 
New  Jersey  was  elected  Speaker.  But  the  war  of  words  still 
raged.  Though  the  immediate  occasion  was  removed,  the  great 
cause  still  remained.  Less  violent  and  audacious  perhaps, 
but  no  less  determined  and  defiant,  were  the  utterances  that 
ever  and  anon  revealed  the  hatred  of  the  Union  which  still 
rankled  within,  and  the  more  than  half-formed  purpose  that 
soon  ripened  into  action  for  its  destruction.  Nor  was  the 
position  of  Northern  Democrats,  with  few  exceptions,  more 
satisfactory.  If  they  did  not  utter  words  of  treason,  they 
rebuked  but  feebly  those  who  did. 

And  these  sentiments  and  speeches  did  but  too  faithfully 
represent  Southern  feeling  and  purpose.  During  the  preced- 
ing summer  and  autumn  similar  sentiments  had  been  pro-  • 
claimed  promiscuously  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Jefifer- 
son  Davis,  who  had  visited  New  England  during  the  preceding 
summer,  addressed  a  popular  gathering  at  the  capital  of  his 
State.  Alluding  to  the  event  of  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President,  and  to  the  question,  What  shall  tlie  South  do  ?  ho 
said  he  had  but  one  answer  to  give,  and  that  was  to  strike  for 
the  independence  of  Mississippi,  and  for  its  immediate  with- 
drawal from  the  Union.     He  "  advised  the  people  of  the  South 
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to  turn  their  old  muskets  into  Minnie  rifles,  prepare  powder, 
shot,  shell,  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  and  build  fortifications, 
and  thus  be  prepared  for  any  emergency."  Charles  James 
Faulkner,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Virginia,  asked :  "  Should 
William  H.  Seward  be  elected  in  1860,  where  is  the  man  now 
in  our  midst  who  would  not  call  for  the  impeachment  of  a 
governor  of  Virginia  who  would  silently  suflfer  the  armory  at 
Harper's  Perry  to  pass  under  the  control  of  such  an  executive 
head  ? "  And  yet,  almost  on  the  heel  of  this  utterance, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President  Minister  to  Prance. 

Governor  Letcher,  in  his  message  in  January,  while  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  was  in  progress,  put  forth  sentiments  equally 
disloyal.  Referring  to  the  possible  election  of  Mr.  Seward, 
he  said  that  ^'  the  idea  of  permitting  such  a  man  to  have  the 
control  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  appointment  of  liigh 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  postmasters  included,  cannot  be 
entertained  for  a  moment."  Ex-Governor  McRae  of  Missis- 
sippi, speaking  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  declared  it  to  be 
his  policy,  and  that  of  "  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State," 
"  to  take  independence  out  of  the  Union  in  preference  to  the 
loss  of  constitutional  rights,  and  consequent  dishonor  and 
degradation,  in  it."  Iverson  of  Georgia  drew  a  most  flat- 
tering picture  of  "  a  Southern  Confederacy."  "  In  a  con- 
federated government,"  he  said,  "  of  their  own,  the  Southern 
States  would  enjoy  sources  of  wealth,  property,  and  power 
unsurpassed  by  any  nation  on  earth.  Our  expanding  pol- 
icy would  stretch  far  beyond  present  limits.  Central  Amer- 
ica would  join  her  destiny  to  ours ;  and  so  would  Cuba, 
now  withheld  from  us  by  the  voice  and  votes  of  Abolition 
enemies."  So  madly  did  they  talk,  so  wildly  did  they  dream, 
and  so  blindly  did  they  forecast  the  issue  of  the  strife  they 
were  provoking,  which  was  looming  up  darkly  and  terribly, 
and  which  was  even  then  at  the  door. 
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Southern  madness.  —  Ostracism  of  Mr.  Douglas.  —  New  demands.  —  Differences 
of  opinion.  —  Southern  press.  —  Jefferson  Davis.  —  Three  leading  ideas.  — 
Exciting  debates.  —  Mr.  Pugh's  resolution.  —  His  partisanship.  —  Northern 
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During  the  closing  days  of  the  rule  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America  madness  seemed  to  inile  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Southern  leaders.  At  least,  their  overweening  confidence  ia 
the  security  of  their  position  and  in  the  completeness  of  the 
subjection  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  government  seemed 
akin  to  madness,  or  at  best  to  a  judicial  blindness  that  hid 
from  their  view  the  natural  tendency  and  necessary  result  of 
their  policy.  There  was  such  a  wanton  throwing  away  of 
power  they  had  been  years  in  accumulating,  such  a  relinquish- 
ment of  vantage-ground  they  had  gained  by  their  bold  and 
audacious  strategy,  and  such  trifling  with  the  interests  of  their 
Northern  Democratic  allies,  who  had  sacrificed  and  imperilled 
80  much  in  their  behalf  and  at  their  behests,  that  thoughtful 
men  could  not  fail  to  realize  that  there  were  other  purposes, 
human  or  divine,  to  be  promoted  than  those  of  the  immediate 
actors  in  these  great  and  pregnant  events.  To  quarrel  with 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  done  more  than  any 
other  man  to  reduce  or  dragoon  the  Northern  Democracy  into 
Southern  support ;  to  divide  the  Democratic  party,  with  its 
large  majority  and  its  traditional  adherence  to  their  policy, 
and  deliberately  organize  its  defeat,  and  thus  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  President,  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
on  any  known  principles  of  human  action. 
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As  if  asfiurcd  that  they  had  but  to  speak  to  be  heeded,  had 
but  to  command  to  be  obeyed,  they  seemed  to  regard  the  re- 
sults already  achieved  as  but  stepping-stones  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion and  more  complete  control,  the  advances  already  made 
as  only  affording  a  new  base  of  operations.  Not  content  with 
barren  victories  or  barren  abstractions,  they  at  once  set  about 
the  work  of  confirming  possessions  already  acquired,  utilizing 
the  power  and  advantages  already  secured,  and  perfecting  their 
favorite  legislation,  already  so  far  advanced.  Not  satisfied 
with  past  concessions,  the  obliteration  of  the  landmarks  of 
freedom  and  the  refusal  of  all  discrimination  in  behalf  of  hu- 
man rights,  they  seemed  resolved  that  slavery  should  become 
emphatically  national,  that  no  part  of  the  Republic  should 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  encroachments,  that  its  hated  pres- 
ence should  go  wherever  the  Constitution  went,  and  that  the 
flag  of  the  Union  should  wave  only  over  the  land  of  the  slave. 
In  this  deliberate,  combined,  and  continued  onslaught  on  hu- 
liian  rights  and  the  nation's  honor  and  integrity  there  was 
not  always  perfect  agreement  among  the  assailants.  Though 
seemingly  alike  loyal  to  the  demon  they  so  faithfully  served, 
these  cohorts  of  slavery  allowed  considerable  display  of  in- 
dividuality in  the  mode  of  expressing  it. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1858  the  Southern  press  took  the 
initiative  in  advocating  this  advanced  position.  The  Rich- 
mond "  Enquirer  "  complained  that  "  the  present  state  of  fed- 
eral legislation  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  thorough  and 
effectual  protection  of  slave  property  in  the  Territories."  As- 
suming that,  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  slavery  could  not 
be  "  prohibited  "  in  a  Territory,  it  asked  :  But  how  can  it  be 
"  protected  "  ?  It  answered  :  "  Congress  must  intervene  to 
protect  slavery  in  the  Territories.  A  code  for  its  protection 
ought  to  be  provided."  But,  it  argued,  until  such  legislation 
is  effected,  "  much,  if  not  all,  must  depend  upon  the  loyalty 
and  efficiency  of  the  President,  who  would  appoint  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers  of  the  Territory."  "  Hence,  the  next 
Democratic  candidate  must  be  pledged  "  thereto.  The  Charles- 
ton "  News  "  was  still  more  decided  and  explicit.  Admitting 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legis- 
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lation  conferred  on  slavery  "  the  right  to  go  "  to  the  Territo- 
ries, it  contended  for  the  duty  of  "  protecting  that  right " ; 
and  this  could  not  be  done,  it  argued,  but  by  "  positive  pro- 
slavery  legislation,"  and  "  a  federal  slave-code  for  the  Terri- 
tories." As  there  was  no  power  to  "  coerce  a  Territorial 
legislature  to  do  its  constitutional  duty,  Congress  must  supply 
the  legislation  withheld  by  the  dei-elict  Territory." 

Jefiferson  Davis,  leading  off  as  ever,  took  the  advanced  posi- 
tion. But,  more  wary  and  politic,  he  contented  himself  rather 
with  the  enunciation  of  general  principles  than  by  demanding 
immediate  legislation.  For  that  he  was  willing  to  wait  as  for 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  "  principles  "  to  which  he  first 
sought  to  commit  the  Democratic  party.  These  general  prin- 
ciples, he  knew,  indeed,  were  a  complete  abandonment  of  that 
"  popular  sovereignty,"  the  party  had  been  persuaded,  at  large 
cost  of  honor  and  Northern  strength,  to  adopt ;  and  that  to 
them  and  the  proposed  change  Mr.  Douglas  would  be  naturally 
and  inflexibly  opposed.  Indeed,  from  policy,  if  not  from 
principle,  the  latter  could  not  submit  to  a  vassalage  quite  so 
ignominious  ;  and  he  was  now  prepared  to  make  as  vigorous  a 
fight  for  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  against  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  South  as  he  had  made  against  the  Republicans 
of  the  North. 

There  were,  then,  at  least  three  leading  ideas  which  had 
their  advocates  at  the  opening  of  the  XXXVIth  Congress. 
Tiiere  was  the  Republican  idea  of  no  more  slave  territory ;  the 
popular  sovereignty  idea,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  leading 
exponent ;  the  idea  of  slavery  protection,  of  which  Jefferson 
Davis  then  became  the  champion.  The  last  was  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  latter,  which  became  the  subject  of  the 
great  debate  of  the  session.  Ideas  like  these,  in  the  minds  of 
earnest  and  able  men  intent  on  their  vindication  and  immediate 
adoption,  necessarily  excited  heated  discussions.  These  were 
intensified  by  the  unconcealed  purpose  of  the  Southern  leaders 
to  disown  Mr.  Douglas,  and,  if  possible,  to  read  him  out  of  the 
Democratic  ranks,  —  a  policy  already  inaugurated  by  his  re- 
moval from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Territories. 
The  pent-up  fires  of  long-continued  agitation  sought  vent ;  the 
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epposing  purposes  of  men  and  the  higher  purposes  of  God 
were  hastening  to  their  culmination  and  final  conflict. 

As  the  House,  before  organization,  launched  on  the  sea 
of  tempestuous  debate,  a  similar  demonstration  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Senate.  On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Pugh,  m 
lliehalf  of  popular  sovereignty,  introduced  a  resolution  recom- 
mending the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  acts  organizing  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utali  as  required  the  laws  of 
their  legislatures  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval 
or  rejection.  Though  an  able  lawyer,  and  ready  in  debate,  his 
mind  was  more  distinguished  for  acuteness  than  breadth,  more 
forensic  than  fundamental  in  his  mode  of  handling  the  topics 
he  discussed.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  antislavery  ideas, 
principles,  or  men,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  disavow  all  hostility 
to  the  most  extreme  opinions  of  the  Southern  school.  In- 
tensely partisan,  he  seemed  far  more  anxious  to  vindicate  the 
**  soundness  "  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  and  thus  maintain 
its  ascendency  in  the  national  councils,  than  to  defend  the 
claims  of  humanity.  He  had  had  large  experience  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  the  Democratic  party  had  encountered 
because  of  the  incorporation  of  Southern  dogmas  into  its  plat- 
form ;  and  he  had  painful  knowledge  of  the  decimation  in  its 
numbers  it  had  suffered  therefrom.  Even  under  the  high- 
sounding  phrase  of  popular  sovereignty  and  in  the  specious 
guise  of  a  particular  regard  for  the  people's  rights,  it  had  not 
oonsented  to  that  new  departure  without  manifest  damage. 
Now,  when  asked  to  abandon  that  position  for  one  still  more 
indefensible  and  outrageous,  he  saw  that  its  slaveholding  allies 
were  making  demands  to  which  the  Democracy  could  not  safely 
yield. 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  his  resolution  he  denounced  the 
doctrine  of  slavery  protection  by  Congress  in  the  Territories  as 
**  unmitigated  Federalism  " ;  and  he  told  his  Democratic  as- 
sociates that,  though  they  might  be  successful  in  organizing 
committees  in  the  Senate,  they  would  not  be  successful  else- 
where. A  sharp  colloquy  sprung  up  between  him,  Brown  of 
Mississippi,  and  Lane  of  Oregon  on  the  rights  of  property  in 
slaves,  and  their  origin.    The  Senator  from  Ohio  contended 
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that  the  title  to  such  property  was  in  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  claimed  that  it  was  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  which  body,  he  contended,  was  under 
obligation  to  extend  to  slave  property  a  kind  of  protection  pro- 
vided for  no  other.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  gained  the 
damaging  compliment  from  Mr.  Brown,  of  having  delivered  a 
speech  more  national,  more  conservative,  and  broader  than  he 
had  heard  during  the  session,  perhaps  "  during  half  a  dozen 
sessions." 

On  the  12th  of  January  the  resolution  came  up  again,  when 
tlie  mover  made  a  still  longer  speech,  in  which  he  complained 
that  he  stood  without  assistance  or  sympathy,  except  from  Mr. 
Douglas,  as  to  his  opinions, "  from  either  side  of  the  cham- 
ber." A  debate,  of  great  bitterness  of  feeling  and  personal 
reference,  sprang  up  between  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Douglas. 
After  referring  at  some  length,  and  with  no  little  acrimony,  to 
the  removal  of  the  latter  from  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  because,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Ddvis,  of  his  views  on 
the  Territorial  question,  and  because,  as  claimed  by  himself,  ho 
held  the  same  views  he  had  held  for  eleven  years,  and  "  did 
not  change  as  suddenly  as  they,"  Mr.  Douglas  expressed  his 
willingness  that  his  assailants  might  make  their  charges,  and 
then  he  said :  "  I  will  fire  at  the  lump,  and  vindicate  every 
word  I  have  said."  Having  uped  the  expression .  that  his 
assailants  were  disposed  to  "  double  teams  "  on  him,  both  Da- 
vis and  Clay  retorted  by  telling  him  that  he  magnified  himself, 
and  that  there  were  many  who  were  willing  to  meet  him 
*'  man  to  man,"  and  that  he  had  better  despatch  one  first, 
before  he  talked  of  firing  "  at  the  lump." 

Mr.  Brown,  seemingly  emulous  of  his  colleague,  and  9.nx* 
ious  to  rival  him  in  the  championship  of  the  slaveholding 
cause,  was  more  extreme  in  his  opinions  and  extravagant  in 
his  demands.  As  if  slavery  were  the  chief  interest  and  glory 
of  the  Republic,  he  seemed  to  regard  the  Constitution  as 
mainly  valuable  for  the  protection  it  afforded  the  system ;  and 
white  men  as  fulfilling  their  first  duty  by  standing  guard,  lest 
slaves  should  escape.  Not  satisfied  with  its  then  present  limits, 
with  marauding  spirit  and  intent,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
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claim  his  wish  and  pnrpose  to  extend  the  area  of  bondage  far 
beyond  the  lines  that  then  restricted  its  presence,  even  until 
"  the  whole  unbounded  continent "  should  be  covered  thereby. 
And  his  actions  corresponded  with  his  sentiments.  On  the 
18th  of  January  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  two  resolu- 
tions ;  the  first  affirming  the  nationality  of  slavery ;  and  the 
second  declaring  that  the  Territorial  legislature  should  ^'  en- 
act adequate  and  sufficient  laws  for  its  protection,"  and,  in 
default  of  such  legislation,  it  then  became  ^^  tlie  admitted 
duty  of  Congress  to  interfere,  and  pass  such  laws." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  reply,  sketched  the  rise  and  progress  of  slav- 
ery in  the  colonies  and  the  Union.  He  cited  largely  the  opin- 
ions of  the  fathers  and  framers  of  the  Constitution,  both  North 
and  South,  and  showed  their  condemnation  of  it  as  being  in 
itself  exceptional,  at  war  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  free 
institutions,  and  destined,  they  hoped,  to  speedy  decay  and 
overthrow.  He  showed,  however,  the  sad  decadence  of  such 
sentiments,  and  the  growth  of  the  Slave  Power,  until,  he 
said,  it  ^'  holds  this  day  the  national  government,  in  all  its 
departments,  in  complete  subjection,"  controlling  Congress 
"  with  unbroken  sway,"  bidding  "  the  Supreme  Court  to 
utter  its  decrees,  —  and  that  high  tribunal  obeys  its  imperative 
commands,"  —  and  "holding  the  President  in  the  hollow  of 
its  hand."  He  then  showed,  from  abundant  quotations,  how 
widespi*ead  and  rampant  had  become  the  sentiment  of  dis- 
union. Unmindful,  he  said,  of  its  name  and  early  traditions, 
forgetful  of  its  past  record  and  utterances,  "  the  American 
Democracy,  led  by  slave  perpetualists  and  propagandists, 
secessionists  and  disunionists,  now,  in  the  light  of  this  age, 
stands  before  the  nations  the  enemy  of  human  progress,  and 
in  favor  of  the  consecration  and  propagation  of  all  abuses." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  Jefferson  Davis  presented  a  series 
of  resolutions.  Their  purport  and  purpose  were  to  commit 
the  Democratic  party  to  the  dogma  that  the  Constitution 
carried  and  protected  slavery  wherever  its  authority  extended. 
Tlicy  were  put  forth  as  the  enunciation  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  subsequent  policy  of  the  Slave  Power 
was  to  be  based.    "  I  am  not  seeking  legislation  in  thcso 
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resolutions,"  said  Mr.  Davis  ;  ''  I  am  but  making  great  decla- 
rations on  which  legislation  may  be  founded." 

In  the  first  three  resolutions  there  was  the  assertion  of 
certain  general  facts  and  assumptions  on  which  rested  the 
declarations  embraced  in  those  succeeding  them,  —  that  as 
slavery,  in  some  of  the  States,  was  an  important  portion  of 
their  domestic  institutions,  all  open  or  covert  attacks  designed 
for  its  injury  or  overthrow  were  a  breach  of  faith ;  that  all 
attempts  to  discriminate  in  relation  to  persons  and  property 
in  the  Territories  were  to  be  resisted.  On  these  was  based 
the  fourth,  containing  the  gist  of  the  series,  —  the  key-stone  of 
the  skilfully  constructed  arch,  the  test  of  Democratic  fidelity  at 
that  crucial  hour  of  political  trial,  —  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  Territorial  legislature  "  possesses  power  to  annul  or  impair 
the  constitutional  power  of  any  citizen  to  take  and  hold  his 
slaves  in  such  Territory."  The  fifth  asserted  that,  if  the 
Territorial  governments  should  fail  to  render  the  proper  pro- 
tection, "  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  supply  such  de- 
ficiency." The  sixth  recognized  the  right  of  such  Territories, 
when  forming  State  constitutions,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  they  may  elect.  The 
seventh,  and  last  of  the  series,  asserted  that  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  should  be  faithfully  executed,  and  that  all  acts  of  State 
legislatures  designed  to  nullify  it,  and  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  were  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revo- 
lutionary in  their  effect. 

Mr.  Davis  made  an  elaborate  speecb,  in  which  he  explained 
and  defended  the  ^'  postulates  "  of  the  first  three  resolutions 
and  the  deductions  of  the  remaining  four.  Describing  his 
own  position,  he  said :  "  I  stand  half-way  between  the  ex- 
treme of  squatter  sovereignty  and  of  Congressional  sover- 
eignty." He  contended  that  the  general  government  could 
grant  no  powers  to  the  Territorial  legislature  which  it  did  not 
itself  possess  ;  neither  could  it  "  abdicate  "  or  rightAlly  refuse 
to  use  any  powers  it  actually  did  possess,  or  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  "  Popular  sovereignty," 
he  contended,  "  was  a  delusion,  at  war  with  the  provisions  and 
requirements  of  the  Constitution." 
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Mr.  Douglas's  speech,  running  through  two  days,  was  able, 
adroit,  audacious  ;  oyerwhelming  with  its  array  of  facts,  bold 
and  unsparing  in  its  denunciations.  Qe  failed,  indeed,  in  his 
purpose  to  hold  back  the  Democratic  party  from  following  tiie 
extremists  in  their  new  departure^  and  from  ranging  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  the  imperious  Mississippian,  the 
coming  leader  of  the  Southern  confederacy,  of  whose  birth 
these  violent  proceedings  were  the  premonitory  throes.  But  if 
he  failed  in  that,  he  succeeded  in  convicting  it,  and  in  placing 
on  record,  too,  the  proof,  of  the  most  astounding  political 
profligacy  of  which  a  great  national  party  was  ever  guilty. 
His  object,  he  said,  was  "  personal  defence,"  and  not  "  the  dis- 
cussion of  abstract  theories  of  government,  or  of  legal  questions 
which  have  been  lately  forced  on  the  Democratic  party  as 
political  issues."  And  yet  that  ^^  personal  defence "  became 
necessarily  the  political  condemnation  of  the  recreant  organi- 
zation, of  which  he  had  been  a  distinguished  leader.  Abundant 
niaterials,  and  every  motive  to  use  them  effectively,  drew  from 
the  Senator  a  most  fearful  arraignment  of  the  party  that  was 
then  threatening  to  add  to  its  already  blackened  history  a  still 
darker  page. 

Before  proceeding  to  vote,  as  they  did  on  the  24th  of  May, 
Mr.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  and  others  announced  their  pur- 
pose to  vote  against  the  resolutions,  because  they  condemned 
them  as  a  series,  though  to  some  of  them  they  had  no  objec- 
tion. The  vote  on  the  first  was  thirty-six  to  nineteen ;  the 
former  all  Democrats  and  the  latter  all  Republicans.  When 
the  second  was  read,  concerning  and  condemning  ^^  open  or 
covert  attacks"  on  slavery,  Mr.  Harlan  offered  an  amend- 
ment, opposing  any  interference  with  the  "  free  discussion  of 
the  morality  or  expediency  of  slavery " ;  but  only  twenty 
votes  were  recorded  in  its  favor,  and  the  whole  resolution  was 
then  adopted  by  the  same  party  vote.  The  third  was  adopted 
by  the  same  vote  in  tlie  affirmative,  though  but  eighteen  Totcd 
against  it. 

On  the  fourth  resolution,  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  there  was  more  discussion. 
Mr.  Clingman  offered  and  defended  an  amendment  affirming 
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that  there  was  no  need  of  legislation.  To  this  Mr.  BrowH 
of  Mississippi  offered  an  amendment  affirming  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  such  legislation.  Upon  these  two  amendments 
there  was  a  running  and  exciting  debate,  which  consumed  the 
day. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Lane  of  Oregon  not  only 
indorsed  the  resolutions  as  eminently  proper,  but  he  said  they 
should  have  been  adopted  ten  years  before  by  the  Democratic 
party ;  for  all  their  trouble  had  arisen  from  its  "  dodging  "  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  the  question.  Mr.  Crittenden  spoke 
of  "  the  power  of  the  Territories  on  the  subject  of  slavery.'' 
His  age  and  ability,  his  general  reputation  for  honesty  and 
personal  probity,  his  long  experience  in  public  life,  his  appar- 
ent candor  and  courtesy  of  manner  gave  his  words  weight 
with  all  parties.  On  this  occasion,  though  he  proclaimed  the 
most  extreme  sentiments,  accepted  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
avowed  his  purpose  to  support  the  resolutions,  and  spoke  dep- 
recatingly  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  Republican  party, 
because  it  was  offensive  to  their  "  sister  States,''  and  Calcu- 
lated to  '^disturb  the  peace  " ;  though  he  spoke  as  if  there  were 
no  moral  bearings  in  the  slavery  question  and  the  public  pol- 
icy it  demanded,  yet  he  seemed  so  moderate  in  monner,  so 
conciliatory  in  spirit,  so  patriotic  of  purpose,  so  eminently  fra- 
ternal in  feeling,  that  the  temptation  was  strong,  i  oo  strong 
for  all  to  resist,  to  lose  sight  of  the  revolting  doctrines  he  pro- 
claimed in  the  dress  in  which  they  appeared,  of  tlie  matter  in 
the  manner  of  his  discourse. 

Mr.  Brown's  amendment  was  then  rejected,  having  received 
but  five  votes.  Clingman's  amendment  was  adopted,  the  Re- 
publicans voting  for  it.  On  the  fifth  resolution  much  discus- 
sion arose  on  an  amendment,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  provide 
a  system  of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  in  which 
Wigfall  rebuked  Clingman  and  Brown  for  their  embarrassing 
interference,  by  which,  he  said,  they  were  helping,  unwittingly 
he  hoped,  "  to  bolster  up  a  man  who  has  deserted  the  princi- 
ples of  our  party."  Though  Mr.  Wade,  speaking  for  the 
Republicans,  counselled  non-interference  in  the  Democratie 
dispute,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mr.  Hale  to  keep  silent. 
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Accordingly  he  volunteered  to  speak  for  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy, especially  for  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  assured  the 
Texan  Senator  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  bad  effects 
on  that  party  of  any  resolutions  however  extreme.  "  I  do 
not  think,"  he  said,  ^^  that  you  can  pass  any  resolutions  upon 
this  subject  of  slavery  that  would  stagger  them  in  the  least " ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  would  declare  '^that  they  had 
always  been  their  sentiments."  This  was  indeed  the  lan- 
guage of  sarcasm,  but  the  witty  Senator  gave  expression,  in 
this  humorous  way,  to  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  significant 
facts  of  American  history.  For  it  was  true  of  the  Democrats 
of  New  Hampshire  —  and  in  that  regard  they  were  not  very 
unlike  their  brethren  in  all  the  Northern  States  —  that  it  did 
make  but  little  difference  what  they  were  called  upon  to  in- 
dorse and  support.  It  had  become  one  of  the  political  axioms 
of  the  day  that  the  South  controlled  the  politics  of  the  coimtry 
through  its  preponderating  sway  in  the  national  parties.  All 
indeed  were  not  alike  subservient ;  but  the  large  majority  of 
the  leaders  and  the  led  succumbed.  Tliough  they  admitted 
and  felt  the  humiliation,  they  yielded  to  the  dictation,  because 
they  regarded  the  question  as  narrowed  to  the  alternative  of 
80  yielding,  or  of  abjuring  politics  altogether,  and  thus  sacri- 
ficing both  personal  preferment  and  party  success.  The  South, 
they  saw,  was  in  earnest  and  unyielding ;  the  North  was  not 
in  earnest,  but  temporizing,  and  ever  yielding.  Of  conse- 
quence the  wishes  of  the  former  were  heeded;  those  of  the 
latter  were  not.  Nor  was  this  true  of  the  Democrats  alone. 
Not  to  the  same  extent  indeed,  but  generally,  the  Whigs 
yielded  to  the  same  dictation.  After  disposing  of  one  or  two 
amendments  the  resolution  was  passed,  thirty-five  voting  for 
it,  only  two  voting  in  the  negative. 

When  the  sixth  resolution  was  called  up,  Mr.  Wilson  moved 
to  amend  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  word,  and  in- 
serting that  slavery  is  against  natural  right,  and  can  only  exist 
by  municipal  law ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prevent 
its  extension  into  the  Territories.  It,  however,  received  but 
nine  votes.  The  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-three  to  twelve.    The  seventh  was  then  agreed  to,  only 
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six  Republicans  voting  against  even  this  explicit  condemna- 
tion of  those  States  who  had  simply  and  only  enacted  laws 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  citizens. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  stated  that  Mr.  CHngman's  resolution 
having  been  adopted  by  the  votes  of  Republicans,  because  they 
agreed  with  its  declaration  that  there  was  no  need  of  Con- 
gressional protection  of  slave  property  in  the  Territories*;  but, 
not  wishing  to  bo  responsible  for  any  'portion  of  the  series, 
he  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  that  adopted  it.  "  I 
want,"  he  said, "  to  wash  my  hands  of  all  connection  with  any 
of  these  resolutions.  Everybody  knows  that  all  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  chamber  are  opposed  to  any  slave  code,  now  or 
at  any  future  period,  and  under  any  possible  circumstances." 
All  the  Republicans  voting  for  the  motion,  the  resolution  was 
reconsidered  and  then  rejected. 

Thus  did  the  Senate  of  this  Republic,  in  abject  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  under  the  lead  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  place  on  record  its  most  solemn  and  emphatic  con- 
demnation of  the  principles,  not  only  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  but  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  —  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  very  goverimient  it  was  pretending  to  adminis- 
ter. Nor  was  this  action  simply  negative.  It  was  positive 
and  prospective.  By  the  solemnities  of  legislative  enactment 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  made  public  proclamation  and 
pledge  to  make  slavery  and  not  freedom  national,  and  its  con- 
servation the  fundamental  principle  of  all  subsequent  legisla- 
tion and  governmental  policy. 
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liiBturbed  condition  of  the  South.  —Methodist  Church  North  in  IVxu.  —  Min- 
isters expelled.  —  Indorsement  of  the  religious  press.  —  Be^.  Solomon  MeKia- 
ney.  —  Banishment  and  memoriaL  — Rev.  Daniel  Worth.  —  Imprisonment  and 
conviction.  —  Stone-cutter.  —  Rev.  John  G.  Fee.  —  Berea.  —  Its  success.  — 
Settlement  broken  up  and  Fee  banished.  —  Casdus  M.  Clay.  —  Case  in  Dela- 
ware. —  Northern  papers  excluded  finom  the  mails.  —  Virginia  law  indornd 
at  Washington.  —Violence  in  Congress.  —  Adams,  Giddinga,  LoT^joy,  and 
Sumner.  —  Lovejoy*s  speech.  —  Widespread  demoralization. 

The  proscription,  lawlessness,  and  barbarism  of  slavery 
were  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  existence.  Its  essential 
injustice  and  inevitable  cruelties,  its  malign  and  controlling 
influences  upon  society  and  the  state,  its  violence  of  word  and 
conduct,  its  unfriendliness  to  freedom  of  thought  and  its 
repression  of  free  speech  even  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
flagrant  enormities,  its  stem  and  bloody  deflance  of  all  who 
questioned  its  action  or  resisted  its  behests,  were  specially 
manifest  during  the  closing  years  of  its  terrible  reign.  Stat- 
utes, however  severe,  and  courts,  however  servile,  were  not 
enough.  The  mob  was  sovereign.  Vigilance  committees  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  prompting  and  executing  the 
verdicts  and  decisions  of  self-constituted  judges  and  self- 
selected  juries.  Merchants  on  lawful  business,  travellers  for 
pleasure,  teachers  and  day-laborers,  all  felt  alike  the  proscrip- 
tive  ban.  A  merciless  vindictiveness  prevailed,  and  held  its 
stern  and  pitiless  control  over  the  whole  South.  The  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizenship  were  worthless,  and  the 
law  afforded  no  protection.  Southern  papers  were  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated,  and  volumes  alone 
could  contain  descriptions  of  all  that  transpired  during  this 
reign  of  terror. 

Illustrative  of  this  inexorable  intolerance  and  completeness 
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of  subjection  was  the  course  pursued  towards  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  North  residing  in  Teicas.  Offended  bj 
their  presence,  ihe  mob  demanded  not  only  the  silence  but  the 
ejection  of  any  ministers  of  its  connection.  They  yielded  to 
the  menace,  and  this  lawless  action  received  the  indorsement 
of  the  religious  press.  The  Texas  ^^  AdTOcate,"  the  organ  of 
the  Methodist  Church  South,  urged  ^^  the  iliorough  and  imme- 
diate eradication  of  the  Methodist  Church  North  in  Texas, 
with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary."  If  such  were  the 
teachings  of  their  religious  journals,  little  surprise  need  be  felt 
that  tlie  mob  reigned,  and  reigned  ruthlessly. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  Bev.  Solomon  McKinney,  a  Campbell- 
ite  preacher,  went  from  Kentucky  to  the  same  State.  He  was  a 
Democrat,  and  believed  that  the  Bible  sanctioned  slavery.  In 
Dallas  County,  at  the  request  of  a  slaveholder,  he  preached  on 
the  relative  duties  of  master  and  slave.  Though  nothing  very 
radical  would  be  expected  from  one  with  his  avowed  belief, 
antecedents,  and  political  affiliations,  his  utterances  probably 
breathed  too  much  of  truth  and  of  humanity  for  that  merid- 
ian. A  public  meeting  was  held,  and  he  was  warned  not  to 
preach  there  again.  Even  his  Southern  opinions  and  Democ- 
racy could  not  save  liim.  Heeding  the  warning,  wliich  he 
knew  betokened  extreme  measures,  in  company  with  another 
preacher  of  the  same  denomination,  he  started  for  the  North. 
But  he  and  his  companion  were  overtaken,  carried  bade  to 
Dallas  County,  and  imprisoned.  They  were  soon  taken  from 
the  jail  by  armed  men,  and  whipped  with  raw  hides,  receiving 
eiglity  lashes  each,  until  their  ^^  backs  were  one  mass  of  clot- 
ted blood  and  biniised  and  mangled  flesh."  In  a  memorial 
sent  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  by  Mr.  Blount,  the  com- 
panion of  McKinney,  he  made  the  singular  statement  that  he 
had  never  preached  against  slavery,  and  that  '^  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  had  uniformly  supported  the  Democratic  party 
in  both  State  and  nation,  and  had  sustained  the  views  of  that 
party  upon  the  issues  between  the  Nortli  and  the  South."  As 
little  creditable  as  was  this  statement  to  himself,  it  exposed 
with  unmistakable  clearness  the  intense  intolerance  of  his  per- 
secutors, and  revealed  how  much  better  the  South  loved  dark- 
ness than  light,  and  how  dense  that  darkness  must  be. 
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Nor  was  Texas  exceptionally  intolerant.  During  the  clos- 
ing days  of  1859  Rev.  Daniel  Worth,  a  minister  of  highly 
respectable  family  and  position,  an  eloquent  and  popular 
preacher,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Indiana  and  member  of 
its  legislature,  was  arrested  in  North  Carolina  for  circulating 
Helper's  "  Impending  Crisis."  He  was  indicted,  and  commit- 
ted to  jail  to  await  his  trial  in  the  spring.  His  bonds,  placed  at 
an  unreasonable  amount,  he  could  not  obtain,  and  he  was  con- 
signed to  a  "  cell  wholly  unsuitable  for  a  person  to  live  in,  and 
his  only  bedding  a  dirty  pallet" ;  and  all  this  was  for  the  alleged 
crime  of  circulating  a  book  written  by  a  Southerner,  in  the 
interests  of  the  white  man  more  than  of  the  black,  and  devoted 
mainly  to  material  i-ather  than  moral  arguments  against  negro 
slavery.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment,  —  a  sentence  deemed  too  light  by  many,  be- 
cause, they  said,  he  might  have  been  "publicly  whipped," 
according  to  the  law. 

Nor  was  there  respect  of  persons.  The  day-laborer,  no  less 
than  the  minister,  must  be  silent  before  this  imperious  Power. 
A  young  Irishman,  a  stone-cutter,  at  work  on  the  State  House 
of  South  Carolina,  dropped  the  casual  remark  that "  slavezy 
caused  a  white  laborer  at  the  South  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
inferior  and  degraded  man."  This  simple  expression  of  a 
truth  known  to  all,  and  deeply  appreciated  by  himself,  gave 
mortal  offence,  and  he  was  at  once  seized,  thrust  into  jail, 
taken  out  and  dragged  through  the  streets,  tarred  and  f^ttb- 
ered,  and  then,  without  other  clothing  than  a  pair  of  pants, 
put  into  a  negro  car  for  Charleston,  whence,  after  a  week's 
imprisonment,  he  was  banished  from  the  State.  And  he,  too, 
could  urge,  though  without  avail,  in  extenuation  of  his  con- 
duct, that  he  had  "  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket." 

Among  the  few  antislavery  men  afforded  by  the  South  was 
Rev.  John  G.  Fee  of  Kentucky.  A  strictly  religious  and 
conscientious  man,  he  hated  slavery,  and  would  rid  his  beloved 
commonwealth  of  its  guilt  and  damage.  Not  content  with 
simply  enunciating  the  doctrines  of  freedom,  he  would  exhibit 
to  his  fellow-citizens  their  practical  workings  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  fair  experiment.    With  others  of  similar  character 
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and  purposes,  he  established  a  colony,  or  community,  in  one 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Beside  the  church  there  were 
a  large  and  flourishing  school  and  a  steam  saw-mill.  These 
appliances,  and  the  good  character,  industry,  and  thrift  of 
its  inhabitants,  produced  their  natural  results.  Intelligent 
and  moral,  industrious  and  law-abiding,  being  punctilious 
even  in  their  purpose  to  "  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,"  the  people  of  Berea  made  it  a  marked 
neighborhood,  extorting  from  a  leading  and  intelligent  slave- 
holder the  encomium  that  '^  it  was  the  best  he  had  seen  in  all 
Kentucky."  But  no  fidelity  as  citizens,  no  caution,  no  unob- 
trusiveness,  could  hide  their  success.  Their  virtues  became 
trumpet-tongued  ;  their  very  reticence  was  eloquent ;  and  the 
light  of  that  little  community  made  the  surrounding  darkness 
more  hideous  and  dense.  The  slaveholders  saw  it,  winced 
under  the  rebuke  thus  quietly  bestowed,  "  felt  how  awful 
goodness  is,"  and  determined  that  that  light  should  be  extin- 
guished, and  that  condemning  voice  should  be  silenced.  A 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  expel  them 
from  the  State ;  and  a  committee  of  sixty-five,  "  represent- 
ing," it  was  said,  "  the  wealth  and  respectabihty  of  the 
county,"  was  intrusted  with  the  cruel  task  of  breaking  up  their 
homes  and  banishing  them  therefrom ;  not  because  they  had 
broken  the  laws,  for  it  was  admitted  that  they  had  not,  but 
because,  as  alleged,  their  "  principles  were  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic peace."  They  appealed  in  vain  to  the  governor  for  pro- 
tection, but  were  advised  by  that  official,  "  for  the  sake  of 
peace,"  to  leave  the  State.  This  they  did  without  resistance, 
"  preferring  exile,"  it  was  said,  "  with  the  silent  preachmg 
their  absence  would  furnish,  to  the  shedding  of  blood."  Sim- 
ilar  demonstrations  were  made  in  two  other  counties,  for  sim- 
ilar reasons,  and  with  like  results.  The  ostracized  took  legal 
counsel,  and  received  for  advice  that,  though  they  could  oppose 
force  to  force,  it  was  expedient  that  they  should  leave.  They 
did ;  the  school-house  was  closed,  the  steam-mill  was  disman- 
tled, and  again  "  order  reigned." 

The  same  intolerance  and  impatience  of  rebuke,  however 
considerate  and  qualified,  were  exhibited  towards  Cassius  M. 
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Clay.  Though  his  yfews  were  so  moderate,  and  he  made  so 
many  admissions  that  Abolitionists  criticised  him  sharply  for 
bis  want  of  sjrmpathy  with  Mr.  Fee  and  his  assodates,  yet, 
being^  opposed  to  slavery,  and  a  Republican,  it  was  resolvei 
that  he,  too,  must  leave  the  State,  or  at  least  he  must  cease 
his  opposition.  And  this  was  put  on  the  ground  that  it  was  of 
little  use  ^'  to  drive  out  Fee  and  his  companions  wliile  Clay  wis 
left  to  agitate  the  country."  But  his  talents  and  eloquence, 
his  high  social  position,  Ms  recognized  coun^  and  defiant 
attitude,  and  above  all,  no  doubt,  the  growing  power  of  the 
Republican  party,  induced  his  persecutors  to  desist,  and  their 
threats  were  not  carried  into  execution. 

Even  in  Delaware,  so  far  north  and  so  little  interested  in 
slavery  as  almost  to  be  called  a  free  State,  a  similar  hostility 
was  exhibited  to  freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press.  In  Mil- 
ford,  where  was  published  a  Republican  paper,  &  town-meet- 
ing was  held  to  ^^  consider  what  course  should  be  taken  to 
suppress  the  '  incendiary  sheet ' " ;  and,  m  addition,  it  was 
also  determined  to  suppresa  it  by  violence.  But  the  mob, 
assembled  for  that  purpose,  encountered  so  determined  and 
well  directed  a  resistance,  that  it  Q]kmk  away  with  its  objeeft 
imaccomplished ;  and  the  brave  editor.  Dr.  John  S.  Prettyman, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  recording,  the  next  year,  the  vote  of 
the  town  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 

Nor  was  it  enough  to  banish  a  free  press.  Everything 
Northern  that  breathed  of  freedom  and  humanity  must  be 
barred  out.  Even  the  mails,  tliat  should  ever  be  inviolaUe, 
sacred  to  friendship  and  business,  and  devoted  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  were  rifled  and  their  contents  pillaged.  Whatever 
called  in  question  either  slavery  or  its  larwB  was  pronounced 
^^  incendiary,"  and  its  exclusion  from  the  mails  was  demanded, 
though  to  do  it  clothed  every  petty  postmaster  with  the  hate- 
ful riglit  of  espionaige  and  the  authority  to  exclude  whatever 
in  his  judgment  was  thus  prohibited.  The  laws  of  Virginia 
recognized  this  right  and  clothed  him  with  this  authority.  They 
also  empowered  any  justice  of  the  peace  to  "  bum  publicly  '* 
any  such  condemned  matter,  and  to  commit  to  jail  anyone 
knowingly  subscribing  for  and  receiving  it.    These  laws  were 
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pTononnced  "  constitutional  '*  by  the  attorney-general  of  Vir- 
ginia^ and,  also  by  Caleb  Cashing,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  under  Mr.  Pierce's  administration.  Concern- 
ing^ them,  too.  Judge  Holt,  Postmaster-Oeneral  under  Mr. 
Buchanan,  said  that  this  opinion  had  been  ^^  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced in  by  this  department,  and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  guides  of  the  administration."  Nor  were  these  laws  in 
any  manner  a  dead  letter ;  but,  during  the  closing  years  of 
this  terrible  rule,  they  were  rigorously  enforced.  Few  North- 
em  journals  were  allowed  circulation,  except,  it  was  said, 
organs  of  "  proslavery  diabolism  and  proslavery  piety." 

The  same  spirit  pervaded  the  halls  of  national  legislation. 
From  the  time  of  Franklin's  memorial  to  the  1st  Congress 
calling  upon  the  government  "  to  step  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
power  "  to  discount  the  slave-trafiic,  when,  in  the  words  of 
Hildretii,  the  slaveholders  poured  out  "  torrents  of  abuse " 
upon  the  Quakers  and  Abolitionists  who  had  signed  it,  to  the 
dose  of  the  conflict,  violence  characterized  the  course  of  the 
advocates  and  defenders  of  slavery.  Whoever  opposed  its 
rule  were  assailed  with  ferocity  and  vindictivcness,  not  always 
confined  to  words.  Theso  assailants,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  "  became  conspicuous,  not  less  for  the  avowal  of  sen- 
timents at  which  civilization  blushed,  than  for  an  effrontery 
of  manner  when  the  accidental  legislator  was  lost  in  the 
natural  overseer,  and  the  lash  of  the  plantation  resounded  in 
tiie  voice."  "  Insult,"  said  John  Quincy  Adams,  more  tersely, 
**  bullying,  and  threats  characterized  slaveholders  in  Con- 
gress." 

The  venerable  Adams  was  threatened  with  the  "  peniten- 
tiary," and  the  avowal  was  made  that  he  must  be  "  silenced." 
The  ever-faithful  but  fearless  Giddings  was  assailed  by  brutal 
and  indecent  words,  and  menaced  with  bludgeon,  bowie-knife, 
and  revolver.  Mr.  Sumner,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  was 
smitten  down  in  his  place,  and  his  blood  stained  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  chamber.  At  a  later  date,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 
when  the  hosts  were  gathering  for  the  Presidential  conflict  of 
that  year,  Owen  Lovejoy,  addressing  the  House,  standing  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  was  rudely  and  fiercely  inter- 
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rupted  by  Southern  members,  who  crowded  around  him  with 
menacing  attitude  and  gesture.  He  spoke  indeed  with  the 
fiery  and  uncompromising  earnestness  which  the  strong  con- 
victions of  such  a  man  and  his  terrible  experience  could  not 
but  beget,  as  he  stood  up  in  that  infuriated  presence  to  "  vin- 
dicate the  principles  baptized  in  the  blood  "  of  his  martyred 
brother,  twenty  years  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Maddened  by  his  faithful  portrayal,  they  revealed  by  their 
language  and  manner  their  principles  and  purposes  of  action. 
Stigmatizing  him  with  rude  and  vulgar  words,  as  ^^  a  black- 
hearted scoundrel  and  nigger-stealing  thief,''  as  ^'  an  infamous 
and  perjured  villain,"  as  "  a  mean  and  despicable  wretch," 
they  ejaculated  the  threat,  in  the  words  of  Martin  of  Vir- 
ginia: "  If  you  come  among  us,  we  will  do  with  you  as  we  did 
with  John  Brown,  —  hang  you  up  as  high  as  Haman." 

These  few  examples  illustrate,  too  faintly  perhaps,  the  pro- 
scription, lawlessness,  and  barbarism  of  slavery,  especially 
during  the  closing  years  of  its  domination.  By  them  the 
"  Sunny  South,"  as  its  partial  friends  were  fond  of  calling  it, 
was  transformed  into  a  land  of  darkness  and  moral  desolar 
tion,  of  social  and  political  unrest.  .  They  bad  also  been  the 
school  where  were  learned  the  lessons  that  were  practised  with 
such  fearful  effect  at  Belle  Isle,  Salisbury,  and  Andersonville. 
From  them  resulted,  too,  that  widespread  demoralization,  in- 
dividual and  social,  revealed  by  the  Rebellion,  which  was  a 
surprise  to  the  oldest  and  most  radical  abolitionists,  who  found 
that  even  they  had  not  accurately  gauged  the  monstrous 
iniquity,  or  fully  fathomed  the  depths  of  American  slavery. 
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The  Democratic  national  convention  of  1860  was  memo- 
rable, not  only  on  account  of  its  disastrous  influence  on  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  partj,  but  because  it  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Slave  Power.  It  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  irrepressible  conflict,  the  turning-point  in  the 
tide  of  oppression  which  had  flooded  the  land  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  from  that  hour  began  to  subside.  It  closed 
the  era  of  compromises,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
that  ill-starred  ascendency  which  had  transformed  the  self- 
government  of  freemen  into  the  hardly  disguised  despotic 
control  of  an  oligarchy,  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  more  contemptible  in  the  spirit,  purposes,  and  means  of 
its  long-continued  and  fearful  domination.  The  Slave  Power 
went  into  that  convention  master  of  the  situation,  with  the 
prestige  of  almost  uninterrupted  victories  on  its  banners,  in 
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possession  of  every  department  of  the  government,  having,  too, 
a  majority  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  popular  vote  at 
its  conmiand ;  and  yet  it  recklessly  abandoned  its  vantage- 
ground,  threw  away  the  sceptre  it  had  so  long  and  so  remorse- 
lessly wielded,  and  with  suicidal  hands  began  the  work  of  its 
own  destruction. 

The  precise  and  particular  point  of  interest,  the  question 
that  distracted  and  at  length  divided  the  convention,  was 
that  of  nominating  Mr.  Douglas  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
in  the  pending  canvass.  His  acknowledged  ability,  his  promi- 
nence in  the  party,  his  leadership  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
struggle,  his  long  and  loudly  proclaimed  Southern  proclivities, 
all  pointed  to  him  as  the  Democratic  standard-bearer  in  the 
coming  strife.  But  with  all  his  devotion  to  Southern  inter- 
ests, his  record  was  not  sufficiently  clean  to  satisfy  their 
exacting  demands.  He  had  faltered,  and  for  once  had  failed 
to  come  up  to  their  full  measure  of  fealty  upon  the  Lecomp- 
ton  issue  ;  and  it  became  an  unpardonable  sin,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven.  Though  consistency,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  and  a  wise  regard  for  the  preservation  of  his 
party's  ascendency  in  the  Northern  States  demanded  this 
course,  Mr.  Douglas  was  made  the  victim  of  the  most  un- 
relenting opposition,  and  that  from  the  very  men  for  whom 
he  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Indeed,  the  slave  propa- 
gandists, for  the  time,  seemed  to  forget  their  chronic  hatred 
of  the  Abolitionists  in  their  more  acute  and  violent  hostihty 
toward  him,  and  in  their  determination  to  defeat  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  That  they  were  unwisely  violent, 
that  their  vaulting  ambition  o'erleaped  itself,  and  that  they 
themselves  inflicted  fatal  wounds  upon  their  own  cause,  which 
no  opposition  then  organized  could  have  done,  are  matters  of 
general  belief,  if  not  of  historic  record.  But  in  all  this 
there  was  nothing  new,  or  without  precedent.  History  is 
full  of  such  mistakes,  such  follies,  examples  of  like  judicial 
blindness,  —  illustrations  of  the  classic  adage,  that  whom  the 
gods  mean  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 

The  convention  met  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  on  the  2§d 
of  May,  1860.     Every  State  was  represented,  while  New 
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York  and  Illinois  appeared  with  two  contesting  delegations. 
These  rival  claimants  did  but  intensify  the  excitement,  al- 
ready great,  and  add  fuel  to  a  flame  that  was  already  burning 
fiercely.  By  design  or  otherwise,  these  two  sets  of  delegates 
from  the  two  States  were  respectively  for  and  against  Mr. 
Douglas.  Their  papers  were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
credentials,  which  reported  in  favor  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Douglas  from  both  States,  thereby  increasing  his  chances  for 
success. 

Caleb  Gushing  of  Massachusetts  was  made  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  convention.  In  his  speech  on  taking  the  chair, 
under  the  usual  platitudes  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
ho  represented  as  "  the  great  party  of  the  Union,  whose  proud 
mission  it  has  been,  whose  proud  mission  it  is,  to  maintain  the 
public  liberties,  to  reconcile  popular  freedom  with  constituted 
order,  to  maintain  the  sacred  reserved  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States,  to  stand,  in  a  word,  the  perpetual  sentinels  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  Constitution,"  he  defined  his  position  as  that  of 
no  sympathy  with  "  the  faction  and  fanaticism  "  of  either  ex- 
treme, which  "  would  hurry  our  land  on  to  revolution  and  to 
civil  war."  His  speech  was  a  plea  for  the  Union,  with  the 
promise  and  prediction  that  the  party  would  maintain  it ;  as  it 
was  its  mission,  he  said,  "  to  strike  down  and  to  conquer  "  "  the 
branded  enemies  of  the  Constitution."  But  he  gave  no  coun- 
sel, and  shed  no  light  upon  the  great  practical,  crucial  problem 
of  the  hour,  which  was  not  so  much  how  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict could  be  composed  while  the  parties,  without  substantial 
change  of  sentiment  or  purpose,  remained,  —  how  the  Union 
could  be  preserved  while  slavery,  like  a  dividing  wedge,  was 
ever  riving  it  in  two,  —  how  peace  could  be  maintained  while 
everjrthing  tended  to  war, — but,  the  rather,  how  the  Democratic 
party  could  pursue  two  courses  in  opposite  directions  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  how  maintain  its  newly  proclaimed 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  still  newer  doctrine 
that  the  Constitution  carried  slavery  wherever  its  power  was 
known  or  acknowledged.  On  that  question  Mr.  Cusliing  was 
wisely  silent,  for  there  was  no  satisfactory  answer  to  be  given. 
The  only  practical  answer  was  that  the  one  or  the  other  wing 
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of  the  party  must  yield,  or  that  it  must  divide,  as  the  result 
proved,  and  as  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  outset. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Douglas  was  destined  to  furnish  in  his  own 
person  a  notable  example  of  the  principle  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
clearly  announced,  and  which  he  so  sturdily  denied,  that  the 
Union  could  not  remain  "  half  free,  half  slave."  The  matter 
had  advanced  too  far  for  compromise.  Neither  party  could 
compromise  without  self-stultification,  or,  at  least,  a  self- 
abandonment  too  great  for  the  temper  of  the  times.  "  It 
is  indeed  ridiculous  and  absurd,"  said  one  writing  from  the 
convention,  "for  this  body  of  delegates  to  be  pretending  to 
agree  on  a  platform,  when  the  whole  country,  themselves 
included,  know  well  their  disagreements  are  radical  and  ab- 
solute." 

On  the  24th  a  committee  on  resolutions  and  platform  was 
appointed  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  27th  that  it  was  ready  to 
report.  On  that  day  there  were  presented  a  majority  report, 
two  minority  reports,  and  a  series  of  resolutions.  The  report 
of  the  majority  was  presented  by  Mr.  Avery  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  principal  minority  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Payne  of  Ohio,  signed  by  the  members  of  all  the  free  States 
except  California,  Oregon,  and  Massachusetts.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  of  Massachusetts  presented  another  minority  report 
which  consisted  mainly  of  a  reafSrmation  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform  and  the  assertion  that  Democratic  principles  are 
"unchangeable."  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Bayard  of  Dela- 
ware presented  a  series  of  resolutions. 

The  gist  of  the  majority  report  on  the  slavery  question  was 
thus  expressed :  "  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Territories ;  That  the  Territorial  legislature 
has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories,  nor  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  therein,  nor  any  power 
to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  by  any  leg- 
islation whatever."  In  addition,  it  affirmed  the  duty  of  the 
government  "  to  protect  the  rights  of  person  and  property  on 
the  high  seas " ;  which  last  specification  was  believed  to  be 
intended  to  cover,  or  include,  the  principle  of  protecting  the 
slave-trade.     Mr.  Avery,  in  his  speech  explaining  his  report, 
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said :  "  We  demand  at  the  hands  of  our  Northern  brethren 
upon  this  floor  that  the  great  principle  we  cherish  should  be 
recognized."  The  adoption  of  the  popular  sovereignty  doc- 
trine, he  said, ''  would  be  as  dangerous  and  subversive  of  their 
rights  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Congressional  inter- 
vention or  prohibition."  And  he  honestly  admitted  that,  in  a 
contest  for  the  occupation  of  the  Territories,  "  the  Southern 
men,  encumbered  witli  slaves,  cannot  compete  with  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  at  the  North."  Concerning  "  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  Cincinnati  platform,"  he  contended  that  it 
did  not  involve  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  was 
not  even  "  ambiguous."  But  if  ambiguous,  he  wanted  "  no 
more  doubtful  platforms,"  but  that  "  the  convention  take  a 
bold,  square  stand." 

The  principal  minority  report  reaffirmed  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, declared  that  all  rights  of  property  are  judicial,  and  that 
the  Democracy  pledge  themselves  to  defer  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject.  It  also  pronounced  all 
State  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  "  revolutionary  and 
subversive  of  the  Constitution."  In  his  speech  in  explana- 
tion, and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Avery  and  the  majority  report,  Mr. 
Payne  spoke  at  great  length.  Referring  to  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  he  said  it  meant  "  non-intervention  by  Congress 
with  the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
the  people."  Concerning  its  alleged  ambiguity,  he  said  "  he 
could  prove  from  the  Congressional  debates  that  from  1850  to 
1856  there  was  not  a  dissenting  opinion  expressed  in  Congress 
on  this  subject."  Tliis  he  proceeded  to  do  by  copious  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Howell  Cobb,  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
James  L.  Orr,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  and 
others,  all  agreeing  in  the  principle  expressed  by  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, that  "  the  people  of  each  Territory  shall  determine  the 
question  for  themselves,"  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
"  without  discrimination  on  account  of  the  allowance  or  prohi- 
bition of  slavery."  ilr.  Butler  presented  for  his  report,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  the  Cincinnati  platform,  pure  and  undefiled," 
accompanying  it  with  an  incisive  speech,  dissecting  both  re- 
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ports  aud  pointing  out  their  untenable  positions  and  thcii  de- 
partures from  the  old  faith  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Tlie  debate  to  which  these  reports  and  the  speeches  intro- 
ducing them  gave  rise  was  violent  in  both  matter  and  manner. 
It  was  indeed  the  shock  of  battle,  for  which  everything  up  to 
that  time  had  been  preliminary,  the  gathering  and  arming  of 
forces,  the  mere  skirmishing  of  outposts.  It  was  not  as  san- 
guinary as  the  later  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilder- 
ness, of  Gettysburg  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  but  it  was  a  part 
of  the  same  conflict,  equally  determined  and  defiant.  Nor 
was  it  indeed  a  mere  war  of  words.  There  were  other  demon- 
strations which  better  betokened  the  spirit  that  ruled  than  any 
spoken  language  of  the  debate.  What  they  were  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  words  of  the  chairman.  After  caUing 
in  vain  for  order,  and  declaring  that  it  was  "  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  Chair  to  go  on  in  a  contest  with  six  hundred  men 
as  to  who  shall  cry  out  loudest,"  Mr.  Gushing  said :  "  The 
Chair  begs  leave  to  report  that  ho  knows  of  but  one  remedy 
for*  such  disorder,  and  that  is  for  your  presiding  officer  to 
leave  the  chair." 

During  this  and  the  following  day  the  debate  raged,  in  con- 
nection with  motions  for  recommitment,  independent  resolu- 
tions, and  other  conflicting  propositions.  Prominent  among 
the  speakers,  as  representing  the  two  parties  of  the  conven- 
tion, were  Mr.  Yancey  of  Alabama  and  Senator  Pugh  of 
Ohio.  The  former,  speaking  for  the  propagandists,  appealed 
to  the  Southern  men  to  stand  firm  and  united  in  favor  of 
their  rights,  and  for  a  platform  that  had  no  ambiguity  and 
was  unequivocally  committed  to  theiB  views  and  interests. 
"  Defeat,"  he  said,  "  upon  principle  is  better  than  a  mere 
victory  gained  by  presenting  ambiguous  issues  and  cheating 
the  people."  He  admitted,  unlike  the  chairman  who  made 
the  majority  report,  that  the  South  did  demand  of  the  North- 
ern Democracy  "  an  advanced  step  in  the  vindication  of 
Southern  rights."  His  speech  was  long  and  eloquent,  work- 
ing the  Southern  members  up  to  a  high  state  of  excitement 
and  of  enthusiastic  feeling.  Mr.  Pugh  responded  immedi- 
ately, vindicating  the  views  and  defending  the  position  of  the 
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Northern  Democracy.  To  the  new  demands  he  interposed 
an  emphatic  denial.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  South,"  he  said, 
"  you  mistake  us,  you  mistake  us ;  we  will  not  do  it." 

The  next,  or  the  28th,  was  a  wild  and  excited  day.  As  if 
reports  of  committees  revealing  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
agreement,  independent  and  conflicting  resolutions,  telegrams 
flying  in  hot  haste  to  and  from  Wasliington,  speeches  and 
excited  colloquies,  were  not  enough,  filibustering  was  added  to 
the  other  sources  of  discord  and  confusion.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  minority  report  would  be  accept<*d  by  tho 
convention,  and  consequently  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  were 
anxious  to  press  it  to  a  vote,  while  his  enemies  were  equally 
anxious  to  stave  it  off.  This  they  did  in  the  vague  hope  that 
something  might  intervene  to  improve  their  chances  and  po- 
sition, in  case  of  the  open  rupture  upon  which  they  were 
fully  determined,  should  their  demands  be  rejected.  They 
were  so  far  successful  as  to  secure  an  adjournment  until  tho 
30th,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a  voto  should  be  taken. 

The  first  vote  on  the  30th  was  on  Mr.  Butler's  motion  to 
substitute  tlie  Cincinnati  platform  for  the  minority  report  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Payne.  This  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  five  ayes  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  nays. 
The  motion  to  substitute  the  principal  minority  report  was 
then  carried;  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  ono 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  This  vote  not  only  enunciated  the 
platform  of  the  party,  but  it  revealed  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  convention.  It  was  regarded,  too,  by  the  prop- 
agandists as  a  defeat,  and  became  at  once  the  signal  of  tho 
disruption  of  which  it  was  announced  as  the  provoking  cause. 
The  delegation  from  Alabama  immediately  handed  in  a  pro- 
test, signed  by  all  its  members,  announcing  their  retirement, 
with  the  reasons  therefor.  From  this  it  appeared  that  tho 
State  convention,  which  gave  them  their  appointment,  and  at 
which  were  adopted  resolutions  embodying,  with  precise  and 
comprehensive  statement,  the  principles  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  instructed  them  to  retire  in  case  these  principles 
should  fail  of  receiving  the  indorsement  of  the  party.  As 
they  had  thus  failed,  the  contingency  provided  for  had  hap- 
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pened,  and  they  had  no  election  but  to  retire.  "  The  points 
of  difference  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Democracy  " 
they  specified  to  be  two,  —  "as  regards  the  status  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  and  the  power  of  people  concerning  it ;  and 
as  regards  the  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  protect  the 
owner  of  slaves."  They  were  followed  by  the  delegations 
from  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana,  excepting  two, 
South  Carolina,  excepting  three,  three  from  Arkansas,  ten 
from  Delaware,  including  Senator  Bayard,  and  one  from 
North  Carolina.  All  these  resignations  were  made  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  avowed  reasons,  though  couched  in  differ- 
ent language,  and  accompanied  with  speeches  delivered  with 
great  earnestness  and  emotion,  and  generally  deprecatory  of 
what  they  declared  to  be  the  unjust  and  unwise  course  of  the 
majority  which  rendered  such  a  disruption  inevitable. 

The  debate  was  remarkable  for  the  conflict  of  feeling,  as 
well  as  of  opinion  and  purpose,  it  evinced-  There  was  a 
strange  mingling  of  confidence  and  hesitation,  of  pathos  and 
passion,  of  patriotism  and  partisanship.  The  extremists  were 
too  fully  committed  to  retreat,  and  yet  they  shrank  from  the 
final  consummation.  The  disunion  they  had  depicted  in  such 
glowing  colors,  when  contemplated  as  a  theory  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, lost  some  of  its  roseate  hues  when  looked  at  as  being 
on  the  eve  of  immediate  consummation.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  good  deal  of  boasting  and  bravado,  vaporing  and  shallow 
declamation,  which  appears  ridiculously  enough  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  history.  And  yet  there  were  earnest  and  elo- 
quent men,  who  were  enthralled  in  the  toils  of  a  false  phi- 
losophy, committed  to  a  vicious  system,  and  who  unexpect- 
edly found  themselves  where  they  had  never  been  before,  and 
that  was  where  tlie  hitherto  obsequious  North  refused  to  fol- 
low, and  where  they  felt  called  upon  to  make  good  their  words. 
It  was  a  sudden  emergency,  for  which  they  were  prepared,  at 
best,  only  in  a  general  way,  and  it  was  not  strange  if  they 
talked  wildly,  and  used  words  that  will  not  bear  very  close 
scnitiny.  As  usual,  they  were  full  of  complaints  against  the 
North,  not  now  the  "  black  Republicans,"  but  their  recusant 
Democratic  bretlircn. 
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Among  the  most  eloquent  and  telling  speeches  of  the 
occasion  was  one  made  by  Mr.  Glenn  of  Mississippi.  After 
affirming  that  their  action  was  not  hasty,  but  deliberate,  he 
said  it  must  be  ''  maintained  at  all  hazards."  Complaining  of 
the  alleged  ambiguity  of  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report  their  Northern 
brethren  had  just  announced  their  purpose  not  to  concede  to 
them  their  rights,  he  contended  that  it  was  right  for  them  to 
part,  though  he  predicted  that  in  less  than  sixty  days  there 
would  be  "  a  united  South."  But  he  warned  them  that  they 
were  driving  off  those  they  most  needed,  and  that  without 
their  aid  tliey  could  not  fight  successfully  their  battle  with  the 
black  Republicans.  "  There  slumbers  in  your  midst,"  he 
said,  too,  "  a  latent  spark,  not  of  political  sectionalism,  but 
of  social  discord,  which  may  yet  require  the  conservative 
principles  of  the  South  to  save  your  region  of  country  from 
anarchy  and  confusion." 

But  there  were  others  who,  though  avowing  sympathy  with 
the  seccdcrs,  hesitated  and  shrank  from  the  extreme  measure. 
Wisely  concluding  that  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  tantamount  to  the  defeat  of  their  ever-faithful  ally,  they 
concluded  to  remain,  that  they  might  avert  the  coming  calam- 
ity, and  prevent  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Cohen 
of  Georgia  expostulated  with  the  members  still  remaining  not 
to  persist  in  the  policy  that  had  already  sent  off  so  many,  and 
which  must  result,  unless  abandoned,  in  the  destruction  of 
both  party  and  the  country.  "  I  will  stay  here,"  he  said, 
"  until  the  last  feather  be  placed  ufX)!!  the  back  of  the  camel." 
But  if,  he  added,  that  conciliation  cannot  bo  secured,  "  I 
shall  then  be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  who  is  fore- 
most in  the  contest."  Mr.  Flournoy  of  Arkansas  expressed  a 
similar  determination  in  nautical  phrase.  "My  voice,"  he 
said,  "  is,  *  Never  give  up  the  ship,'  though  the  fearful  storm 
rages  around  us^  I  will,  until  the  noble  vessel  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  devouring  waves,  unite  in  the  reiterated  cry  of 
'  Live,  live  the  Republic'  "  And  yet  he  would  show  himself 
"  above  suspicion  "  by  affirming  his  belief  that  slavery  was  "  a 
patriarchal  institution,"  and  that  all  he  had  was  "  the  product 
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of  slave  labor."  Mr.  Gaulden  of  Georgia  announced  himself 
as  a  slaveholder,  and  also  an  advocate  for  the  opening  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  as  the  only  effective  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  which  the  South  complained ;  and  in  this  he  looked 
for  help  to  the  Northern  Democracy.  He  made  the  unan- 
swerable statement  that  the  domestic  slave-trade  of  Virginia 
was  more  inhuman  and  unchristian  than  the  African,  because 
tlie  latter,  he  said,  took  a  savage  from  a  heathen  land  and. 
brought  him  to  a  Christian  land,  and  gave  him  a  better  chance 
for  life. 

But  the  scceders,  with  whatever  of  hesitation  or  mfsgiving 
they  took  the  extreme  course  of  disruption,  were  strengthened 
by  the  most  extravagant  outside  demonstrations  of  popular 
approval,  from  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  In  the  evening 
after  the  disruption,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  front  of  the 
court-house,  which  was  addressed  by  Lamar  of  Mississippi  and 
Yancey  of  Alabama,  both  able  and  adroit  speakers.  The  lat- 
ter styled  the  convention,  still  in  session,  the  "  rump  conven- 
tion," —  speedily  to  become  a  "  sectional  convention,"  —  "a 
faction  of  the  free  soil  sentiment  of  the  North."  "  Even 
now,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  the  pen  of  the  historian  is  nibbed  to 
write  the  story  of  a  new  revolution."  Three  cheers  were 
given  for  the  "  independent  Southern  republic,"  and  every- 
thing was  jubilant  as  if  some  great  good  and  crowning  glory 
had  been  achieved.  The  seceders  met  in  separate  convention* 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  and  organized  by  choosing  Senator  Bay- 
ard of  Delaware  president.  After  a  session  of  four  days  it 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  the  second  Monday  of 
June.  The  two  days  occupied  by  these  resignations,  and  the 
words  and  actions  to  which  they  gave  rise  were  days  of  un- 
paralleled excitement  and  disorder.  A  motion,  made  by  Mr. 
Howard  of  Tennessee,  that  "two  thirds  of  full  convention" 
—  as  if  no  resignations  had  taken  place  —  should  be  neces- 
sary to  a  nomination,  became  the  occasion  of  an  angry  and 
disorderly  debate.  But  it  was  finally  adopted,  to  the  chagrin 
and  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Douglas's  friends,  who  knew  they 
could  not  command  so  large  a  vote. 

Near  the  close  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  convention,  a  vote 
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was  reached.  It  resulted  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five  and  a 
half  votes  for  Mr.  Douglas,  thirty-six  and  a  half  for  James 
Guthrie  of  Kentucky,  seven  for  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New 
York,  forty-two  for  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  twelve  for 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  and  eleven  scattering  votes  for 
four  other  individuals.  There  were  eleven  other  ballotings, 
without  material  change,  except  that  on  several  Mr.  Douglas 
reached  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  half.  The  next  day 
the  ballotings  were  resumed,  and  they  continued  until  there 
had  been  fifty-seven,  Mr.  Douglas  reaching  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  and  a  half,  a  clear  majority  of  the  electoral  college. 
This,  for  the  moment,  inspirited  his  friends,  but  his  enemies 
were  implacable,  and  the  convention  had  become  weary,  as  one 
member  expressed  it,  of  thus  "  voting  like  a  machine."  A 
kind  of  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  motion  was  made,  which, 
after  much  discussion  and  many  proposed  amendments,  was 
adopted,  to  adjourn  the  convention  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on 
the  18th  of  June.  The  president,  in  a  few  conciliatory  and 
well-chosen  words,  still  pleaded  for  the  union  of  the  party  and 
the  union  of  the  States.  He  expressed  liis  earnest  disbelief 
that  ^'  this  great  Republic  is  to  be  but  a  name,  a  history  of  a 
mighty  people  once  existing,  but  existing  no  longer  save  as  a 
shadowy  memory  or  as  a  monumental  ruin  by  the  side  of  the 
pathway  of  time '' ;  but  the  rather  he  trusted  that  it  would 
endure,  "  like  the  bright  orbs  of  the  firmament,  which  roll  on 
without  rest  because  bound  for  eternity,  without  haste  because 
predestined  for  eternity." 

This  adjournment,  the  special  work  for  which  the  conven- 
tion was  called  remaining  unaccomplished,  was  reckless  and 
revolutionary,  and  betokened  the  desperate  straits  of  the 
party,  and  of  its  factions  as  well.  It  revealed  a  reluctance 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  the  different  courses  determined 
upon,  to  accept  the  practical  conclusions  of  premises  they 
had  been  so  ready  to  assume,  and  to  stand  in  the  positions 
they  had  been  led  to  occupy.  It  was,  at  least,  the  putting  off 
the  evil  day  they  saw  approaching,  conjoined  with  the  pur- 
pose and  hope,  if  the  disruption  already  begun  should  become 
complete,  of  profiting  by  any  mistakes  tlieir  adversaries  might 
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make,  of  improving  the  chances  of  party  warfare,  which  the 
new  circumstances  and  new  combinations  might  develop. 

On  reassembling  in  Baltimoi*e,  it  was  found  that  neither 
the  intervening  time  nor  any  efforts  at  conciliation  had  greatly 
modified  the  condition  of  afifairs  or  mollified  the  tempers  of 
men.  Indeed,  they  had,  the  rather,  been  exasperated  thereby, 
and  the  breach  had  been  widened.  This  result  was  particu- 
larly apparent  from  a  debate  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  which  Douglas  and  Pugh,  Davis  and  Benjamin, 
had  expressed  and  enforced  their  respective  and  peculiar  views. 
The  great  bone  of  contention  at  Charleston,  the  platform,  had 
been  removed  ;  but  the  same  conflict  reappeared  in  the  debate 
on  the  question  of  membership.  In  the  resolutions  for  ad- 
journment at  Charleston  it  was  "  recommended  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  several  States  to  make  provision  for  sup- 
plying deficiencies."  But  it  was  found  that  there  had  been 
no  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  seceding  States ;  that  from 
some  there  were  contesting  delegations ;  and  that  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  had  se- 
cured delegations  friendly  to  him.  The  whole  subject  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  credentials.  There  were  three 
reports ;  one,  however,  signed  by  a  majority.  The  latter,  which 
admitted  the  new  or  Douglas  delegates  from  Alabama  and 
Louisiana,  was  adopted,  and  improved,  of  course,  the  chances 
of  that  gentleman  for  the  nomination,  and  became  at  once  the 
occasion  of  an  excited  and  acrimonious  debate.  The  vital 
question  was  whether  or  not  those  who  had  seceded  should 
return.  Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  expressed  their 
unwillingness  that  they  should,  unless  they  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  convention.  The  old  plea 
of  conciliation  was  again  the  recourse  of  his  opposers.  The 
seceding  States,  it  was  contended,  and  the  seceding  delegates 
should  be  welcomed  back.  "  Have  you  any  States  to  spare  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Ewing  of  Tennessee.  "  Have  you  any  States  to 
give  up  ?  We  are  pursued  in  front  by  a  remorseless  enemy, 
advancing  step  by  step,  squadron  by  squadron,  until  the  field 
is  almost  irretrievably  lost,  and  yet  from  all  quarters  come 
exclamations  of  bitterness  and  words  that  burn,  to  open  the 
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breach  in  our  ranks  wider  and  wider."  George  B.  Loring 
of  Massachusetts  pleaded  earnestly  and  eloquently  for  their 
admission,  and  begged  the  convention  "  to  interpose  no  obsta- 
cle, but  to  invite  and  assist  them  to  come  back."  Mr.  Hallett 
from  the  same  State  appealed  to  New  York  to  save  the  coun- 
try. We  have  severed  ourselves,  ho  said,  from  eight,  and  now 
we  are  about  to  strike  a  blow  that  will  send  off  the  other 
seven  of  the  Southern  States.  "And  then,"  he  asked,  "  what 
is  the  convention  ?  Nay,  what  is  the  great  Democratic  party 
of  the  Union  ?  Nay,  in  God's  name,  what  is  the  Union  it- 
self ?  "  Mr.  West  of  Connecticut  well  represented  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  these  Southern  demands  were  placing  Northern 
Democrats.  "  If  you  are  determined,"  he  said,  "  to  rend  this 
party  and  the  Union,  our  homes  amid  the  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land are  as  safe  and  sacred  as  yours  upon  your  sunny  plains 
around  you.  And  we  simply  ask  you  that  you  shall  not  take 
a  position  which  shall  be  tantamount  to  absolute  ruin  when 
we  return  to  our  constituents.  As  to  your  taunts  and  threats, 
we  heed  them  not." 

These  words  of  tlio  Connecticut  member  very  well  defined 
the  position  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  friends  in  the  convention. 
What  they  dreaded,  what  they  were  compelled  to  avoid,  was 
this  very  "  absolute  ruin  "  at  home.  "  To  submit  to  these 
new  demands  of  the  Slave  Power  was  "  tantamount  to  abso- 
lute i-uin  "  when  they  returned  to  their  "  constituents."  The 
"  taunts  and  threats  "  they  could  disregard,  as  they  did  all 
consistency  and  the  moral  aspects  of  the  great  issue,  accept- 
ing, as  the  creed  of  the  party,  even  in  the  report  presented  by 
Mr.  Payne,  under  the  euphemism  that  the  rights  of  property 
are  "  judicial  in  their  character,"  the  baldest  doctrines  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  The  same,  too,  was  more  unequivocally 
announced  in  the  almost  unanimous  vote  subsequently  given 
by  the  convention,  in  support  of  a  resolution  offered  by  ex- 
Governor  Wickliffe  of  Louisiana,  pledging  the  party  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  same  "  has  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  finally  determined"  by  it,  —  a  sentiment 
which  General  Butler  declared  at  Charleston  to  be  "  enough  to 
make  the  bones  of  old  Jackson  rattle  in  his  coffin,"  —  a  senti- 
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metit,  too,  which,  as  the  Supreme  Court  was  then  constituted, 
and  according  to  its  decision  already  announced,  differed  in 
no  appreciable  degree  from  the  majority  report  which  was 
defeated  at  Charleston. 

Why  Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends  were  willing  to  accept  the 
one  and  not  the  other,  and  why  the  propagandists  were  willing 
to  rend  the  party  for  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  are 
among  the  inscrutable  mysteries  that  can  be  solved  on  no  rec- 
ognized principles  of  human  conduct,  unless,  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  it  is  referable  to  that  political  legerdemain,  not  in- 
frequent, by  which  men  seek  by  indirection  what  they  fail  of 
securing  openly.  Why  the  latter  were  willing  to  destroy  the 
party  that  had  always  been  its  subservient  tool,  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  its  hopes,  now  that  the  storm  beat  most  heavily  and 
the  dangers  which  menaced  them  were  assuming  their  most 
threatening  aspect,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  were  other  than  human  agencies  at 
work,  and  that  a  mightier  Hand  than  man's  was  moving 
among  the  discordant  elements  and  clashing  forces  of  that 
mad  hour. 

But  the  die  was  cast.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  the 
great  Democratic  party,  with  all  its  prestige  of  past  victories 
on  its  banners,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  was  to  bo 
dismembered.  The  adoption  of  the  majority  report  from  the 
committee  on  credentials  became  the  signal  of  a  rupture  simi- 
lar to  that  which  had  taken  place  at  Charleston.  The  entire 
delegations  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  California, 
and  Delaware,  and  portions  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, withdrew.  These  withdrawals,  and  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  a  vote,  became  the  occasion  of  demonstrations  more 
violent  and  discrcditablfe  than  any  that  were  made  at  Charles- 
ton. Mr.  Smith  of  California  said :  "  California  is  here  with 
melancholy  face,  California  is  here  with  a  lacerated  heart, 
bleeding  and  weeping  ofer  the  downfall  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Democratic  party,  —  yes,  sir,  the  destruction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  consummated  by  assassins  now  grinning  upon 
this  floor."  Mr.  Butler  said :  "  I  will  not  sit  in  a  convention 
where  the  African  slave-trade  —  which  is  piracy  by  the  laws 
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of  my  country  —  is  approvingly  advocated."  Mr.  Gushing  re- 
signed his  scat  as  chairman,  "  in  order,"  he  said,  "  to  take  my 
scat  on  the  floor  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  of  Massachu- 
setts," and  because  "  his  action  would  no  longer  represent  tho 
will  of  the  majority."  Pierre  Soule  of  Louisiana,  who  still 
clung  to  Douglas,  was  terribly  severe  upon  the  seceders,  and 
spoke  of  the  "  unrelenting  war  "  against  him  "  by  an  army  of 
unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  politicians." 

A  vote  was  at  length  reached,  and  Mr.  Douglas  received 
all  the  votes  cast  but  thirteen,  and  was  declared  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency.  For  Vice-President  it 
selected  Benjamin  Pitzpatrick  of  Alabama,  a  gentleman  unre- 
servedly committed  by  his  votes  and  declared  opinions  against 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  in  favor  of  that  of 
Congressional  intervention,  even  voting,  a  few  days  before 
his  selection,  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  the  Davis  resolutions.  He,  however,  declined, 
spurning  the  proffered  honor,  preferring  to  remain  in  form 
with  the  section  where  his  interests  and  sympathies  really 
lay.  The  national  committee  then,  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Douglas  himself,  selected  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia  as 
candidate  for  the  same  office,  —  a  gentleman,  if  possible,  more 
fully  committed,  by  past  declarations,  acts,  and  affiliations,  to 
the  cxtremcst  of  Southern  dogmas,  having  declared  that  "  cap- 
ital should  own  labor,"  that  property  in  slaves  was  as  sacred 
aiid  inviolable  as  any  other ;  and  that  "  neither  the  general 
government  nor  any  Territorial  government  can  impair  the 
right  to  slave  property  in  the  common  Territories."  Surely 
the  annafs  of  political  contests  will  be  searched  in  vain  for 
more  marked  examples  of  party  profligacy  and  absolute  insin- 
cerity than  were  here  revealed,  especially  in  the  selection  of  the 
two  gentlemen  chosen  as  candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
men  in  full  and  avowed  accord  with  the  extremest  doctrines 
maintained  by  the  most  violent  of  the  seceders.  They  who 
went  into  the  conflict  of  1860  with  "popular  sovereignty" 
flaunting  on  their  Northern  banners,  the  ringing  watchwords 
of  their  Northern  speeches,  but  with  such  admissions  in  their 
resolutions,  and  with  such  a  candidate  for  the  second  office, 
richly  merited  what  they  received,  a  crushing  defeat. 
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Tlie  seceders  and  the  delegations  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama, 
who  had  been  refused  admission,  met  at  the  Maryland  Institute 
on  the  28th  of  June.  There  were  twenty-one  States  repre- 
sented. Caleb  Gushing  was  chosen  president.  The  delegates 
from  South  Carolina  and  Florida  who  had  been  accredited  to 
the  Richmond  convention  were  also  admitted.  A  comjnittee 
of  five,  Mr.  Cusliing  chairman,  was  chosen  to  prepare  an 
address  on  "the  principles  of  the  party."  The  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Avery  at  Charleston  were  unanimously  adopted. 
John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  and  General  Joseph  Lane 
of  Oregon,  were  then  unanimously  adopted  as  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

In  the  mean  time  the  seceding  convention  at  Charleston 
had  held  .its  adjourned  meeting  at  Richmond  on  the  12th. 
It  adjourned  to  the  21st,  and  then  continued  to  meet  and 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Balti- 
more seceding  convention.  After  the  action  of  the  latter,  it 
adopted  its  platform  and  candidates,  and  adjourned  sine  die. 


CHAPTER   LY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL     UNION     AND     REPUBLICAN    CONVENTIONS,    AND 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1860. 

"  ConstitatioDal  "  convention.  —  No  platform.  —  Candidates.  — Speeches  of  Lee, 
Hillard,  and  Brooks.  —  Republican  convention.  —  Platform.  —  Amendment. 

—  Names  for  candidates  proposed.  —  Seward  and  Lincoln.  —  Seward  leads.  — 
Strong  fight  against  him.  —  Lincoln  selected.  —  Hamlin  for  Vice-President.  — 
Great  enthusiasm.  —  Friends  of  Seward  disappointed.  —  Canvass.  —  Men  en- 
gaged. —  Prominent  part  of  Mr.  Seward.  —  "  Radical "  and  Garrison  aboli- 
tionists. —  Tlieir  course.  —  Breckinridge  and  Lane  occupy  ex^me  Southern 
ground.  Equivocal  and  inconsistent  position  of  Douglas  and  Johnson.  —  Bell 
and  Everett.  — Antecedents  and  position.  —  Congressional  debate.  —  Heated 
contest.  —  Combinations  in  several  States.  —  Douglas  concedes  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion. —  His  fealty  to  the  Union.  —  Visits  the  South.  —  Responses  to  qaea- 
tions.  —  Mobile  "  Register.'*  —  Eminent  Republicans  engaged  in  the  canvass. 

—  Remarkable  speeches  of  Mr.  Seward.  —  Advanced  ground.  —  Speech  to  his 
neighbors.  —  Canvass  closed  by  Lincoln's  election.  —  Votes.  —  Lincoln  in  a 
minority.  —  Victory,  though  incomplete,  a  great  advance  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. —  Slaveholders'  view. 

The  Constitutional  Union  National  Convention  met  at  Bal- 
timore the  9th  of  May.  John  J.  Crittenden  called  it  to  order, 
and  Washington  Hunt  of  New  York  presided.  A  platform, 
reported  by  Joseph  R.  IngersoU  of  Pennsylvania,  affirming 
that  experience  had  demonstrated  that  platforms  adopted  by 
partisan  conventions  had  the  effect  to  mislead  and  deceive  the 
people,  declared  it  to  be  the  part  of  both  patriotism  and  duty 
to  recognize  no  political  principles  other  than  "  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws."  John  Bell  received  the  nomination  for 
President  on  the  second  ballot.  Mr.  Henry  of  Tennessee,  a 
grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  behalf  of  his  State,  responded, 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  nominee,  and 
spoke  eloquently  for  the  Union.  The  eloquent  grandson  of 
the  great  orator  of  the  Revolution,  while  he  was  pouring  his 
glowing  words  into  the  enraptured  ears  of  the  applauding  con- 
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vention,  little  dreamed  that  in  a  few  brief  months,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  demands  of  the  Slave  Power,  he  would  be  found 
consorting  with  secessionists  and  disunionists,  in  the  rebel 
Congress,  for  the  disseverance  of  that  Union. 

Edward  Everett  was  then  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. George  S.  Hillard,  gracefully  responding  in  behalf  of 
Massachusetts,  predicted  that  the  work  of  that  day  would 
send  a  thrill  of  joy  and  hope  over  the  land,  and  that  it  would 
be  felt  in  New  England  "  like  the  breeze  from  the  sea,  after  a 
day  of  exhaustive  heat."  "  When  we  go  back  to  Massachu- 
setts,'' he  said,  "  and  to  New  England,  all  over  our  hills  and 
valleys,  which  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  genial  touch  of 
spring,  what  a  thrill  of  joy  and  exultation  will  ring  along  our 
cities,  our  towns  and  villages,  our  solitary  farm-houses  which 
nestle  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills ! "  With  an  enthusiasm 
hardly  justified  by  the  occasion  he  exclaimed,  "  *  How  beauti- 
ful upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  tidings 
of  peace  ! '  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
those  who  reconcile  sectional  discord,  who  bring  together  the 
North  and  the  South  and  the  West,  and  bind  them  together  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  the  bonds  of  peace!"  Erastus 
Brooks,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  "  Express," 
claimed  that  all  old  party  affiliations  were  submerged,  that  the 
convention  represented  a  new  party,  not  six  months  old. 
They  talked  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  of  compromise, 
conciliation,  and  harmony ;  and  ex-Governor  Neil  S.  Brown  of 
Tennessee  expressed  his  gratification  that  "  the  nigger  "  was 
not  the  subject  of  consideration  there.  The  convention,  so 
hopeful  and  enthusiastic,  which  Thaddeus  Stevens  aptly  char- 
acterized as  "  a  family  party,  and  all  there,"  then  dissolved. 

The  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1859  and  in  the  spring  of 
1860  had  not  been  encouraging  to  the  Republicans.  They 
looked,  therefore,  with  anxiety,  but  not  without  hope,  to  the 
national  convention,  which  met  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of 
May.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan  of  New 
York,  and  David  Wilmot  was  made  temporary  chairman. 
Upon  taking  the  chair,  he  made  a  radical  antislavery  speech 
that  was  warmly  applauded.     George  Ashmun  of  Massachu- 
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setts  was  made  president.  Admirably  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion, he  presided  over  the  excited  and  enthusiastic  assemblage 
with  dignity,  tact,  and  ability. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  reported  by  Judge  William  Jes- 
sup,  which  were  received  with  immense  applause.  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  moved  an  amendment  reassertmg  the  self-evident  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  proposed,  he  said,  to 
maintain  these  primal  issues,  upon  which  the  government  was 
founded,  and  upon  which  the  Republican  party  was  formed, 
had  grown,  and  was  then  existing.  It,  however,  failed,  and 
the  veteran  Abolitionist  retired  from  the  convention,  though 
earnestly  importuned  to  remain,  and  assured  that  his  amend- 
ment should  be  renewed.  This  was  done  by  George  W. 
Curtis  of  New  York,  who  moved  thus  to  amend  the  second 
resolution.  Supporting  his  motion  with  a  strong  and  earnest 
appeal,  he  asked  members  if  they  were  ready  to  go  upon  the 
record  before  the  country  as  voting  down  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  shrinking  from  repeating  the  words  that 
the  great  men  of  the  Revolution  enunciated.  His  elotiuent 
appeals  touched  responsive  chords,  and  his  amendment  was 
adopted  with  shouts  of  applause.  Believing  that  the  princi- 
ples promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
substantially  embodied  in  the  second  resolution,  the  majority 
had  not  regarded  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Giddings's  amendment 
necessary;  but  his  retirement  and  the  earnest  and  lofty  ap- 
peals of  Mr.  Curtis  induced  them  to  review  their  position  and 
retrace  their  steps. 

The  resolutions  denounced,  as  a  political  heresy,  the  new 
dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  carried  slavery 
into  the  Territories ;  declared  freedom  to  be  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  Territories  ;  denied  the  authority  of  Congress  or  of 
a  Territorial  legislature  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in 
any  Territory ;  branded  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a 
burning  sliame  to  the  country  and  the  age,  the  reopening  of 
the  African  slave-trade  ;  censured  the  vetoes,  by  their  Terri- 
torial governors,  of  the  acts  prohibiting  slavery  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  demanded  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union.    The  adoption  of  the  platform  was  received 
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by  the  conTention  and  the  assembled  thousands  with  intense 
enthusiasm. 

Having  adopted  its  platform,  the  convention  proceeded  to  the 
•work  of  selecting  candidates.  Mr.  Evarts  of  New  York  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Judd  of  Illinois  nominated  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Cameron,  Chase,  Bates,  and  Judge  McLean  were  also  put 
in  nomination.  But  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  contest 
lay  between  the  first  two ;  though  on  the  adjournment,  after 
these  names  had  been  put  in  nomination,  it  was  found  that  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Seward  were  far  more  confident  of  success  tlian 
were  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Even  Mr.  Greeley,  who  had  labored 
incessantly  to  defeat  it,  telegraphed  at  midnight  that  Seward's 
nomination  was  probable.  But,  while  the  friends  of  Seward 
were  exulting  in  the  assurances  of  victory,  his  opponents  were 
putting  forth  herculean  efforts  for  liis  defeat.  The  men  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  close  and 
doubtful  States,  labored  until  long  after  midnight  to  defeat  a 
nomination  they  deemed  fatal  to  success.  Henry  S.  Lane 
and  Andrew  J.  Curtin,  the  gubernatorial  candidates  respec- 
tively of  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  deeming  their  States, 
Illinois,  and  New  Jersey  the  battle-field  of  the  contest,  toiled 
with  unflagging  zeal  and  resolution  to  defeat  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Seward.  They  appealed  to  the  delegates  from  the 
strong  Republican  States  to  consider  "  success  rather  than 
Seward."  Their  earnest,  almost  frantic  appeals  were  not 
unheeded,  and  on  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Seward  began  to  realize  that  the  success  of 
their  candidate  was  not  assured. 

The  controlling  idea  with  the  great  body  of  the  convention 
was  to  select  from  the  several  candidates  the  one  who  could 
carry  those  Middle  and  Western  States  which  had  been  lost  in 
1856.  The  delegates  of  States  presenting  candidates  made 
formal  calls  upon  those  of  the  other  States  at  their  respective 
rooms.  The  action  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  drew 
out  an  expression  which  foreshadowed  in  a  measure  the  final 
result.  Having  been  waited  upon  by  the  delegations  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  each  pressing 
with  great  earnestness  tlie  diflBculty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
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carrying  either  for  Mr.  Seward,  on  motion  of  Ensign  H.  Kel- 
logg, a  committeo^  consisting  of  himself,  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
and  J.  H.  Dunham,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  delegations 
of  these  four  States  and  to  request  them  to  present  the  names 
of  three  candidates,  for  either  of  whom  those  States  could  be 
carried.  IlUnois  responded  that  it  liad  been  ascertained  that 
it  could  be  carried  only  for  Mr.  Lincohi.  Indiana  made  simi- 
lar reply.  New  Jersey  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania  answered  that  it  could  be  carried  first  for  Mr. 
Cameron,  readily  for  Judge  McLean,  and  then  for  Mr.  Lin- 
cohi. Thus  it  appeared  that  three  of  the  four  doubtful  States 
had  practically  united  on  Mr.  Lincoln. 

On  the  first  ballot,  Seward  received  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three and  a  half  votes,  and  Lincoln  one  hundred  and  two. 
On  the  second  ballot,  the  former  received  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  votes  and  his  competitor  one  hundred  aijd  eighty- 
one.  On  the  third  ballot,  Seward  had  fallen  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  votes,  and  Lincoln  received  two  hundred  and 
thii-ty-one  and  a  half,  lacking  but  one  vote  and  a  half  of  the 
number  necessary  for  a  choice.  David  K.  Cartter  of  Ohio  im- 
mediately rose  and  announced  the  change  of  four  votes  from 
his  State  for  Lincoln.  This  secured  his  nomination.  The 
result  was  received  by  the  convention,  and  by  the  thousands 
assembled  in  and  around  the  great  Wigwam,  with  thunders  of 
applause.  Delegation  after  delegation  changed  the  vote  of 
their  States.  Upon  the  formal  declaration  of  the  vote,  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts,  though  expressing  his  profound  regret  and 
grief  at  the  failure  of  the  convention  to  nominate  Mr.  Seward, 
moved  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincohi  be  made  unanimous. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Carl  Scliurz  of  Wisconsin,  with  brief  and  pertinent 
speeches.  Austin  Blair  of  Michigan,  afterward  governor  of 
that  State  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  said 
that  Michigan  had,  from  first  to  last,  cast  her  vote  for  the 
great  statesman  of  New  York ;  that  she  had  nothing  to  take 
back ;  but  that  he  had  been  put  forward  to  say  that  she  laid 
down  her  first,  best-beloved  candidate,  and  took  up  the  candi- 
date of  the  convention,  ^'  with  some  beating  of  tlie  heart,  with 
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some  quivering  of  the  veins.  We  have  followed  him  with  an 
eye  single,  and  with  unwavering  faith  in  times  past,  and  wo 
marshal  now  behind  him  in  the  grand  column  which  shall  go 
out  to  battle  for  Lincoln." 

The  contest  for  the  Vice-Presidency  was  between  Cassius 
M.  Clay,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Alexander 
H.  Reeder,  and  John  Hickman.  Hamlin  and  Clay  led  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  on  the  second  the  former  was  nominated. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Seward  and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  surprise  to  the  strong  Republican  States,  and  his 
friends,  disappointed  and  not  a  little  cast  down,  felt  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  triumph  of  assumed  availability  over  pre- 
eminence in  intellect  and  trained  statesmanship.  The  action 
of  Mr.  Greeley  and  some  other  New  York  Republicans  was  bit- 
terly commented  upon  and  severely  censured.  Thurlow  Weed, 
who  had,  for  years  supported  Mr.  Seward  with  unsurpassed 
fidelity  and  zeal,  was  deeply  disappointed  and  grieved.  Not 
only  had  he  been  confident,  but  his  confidence  had  inspired 
his  candidate  with  a  like  assurance  of  success.  So  assured 
indeed  was  Mr.  Seward  of  his  nomination  that  he  retired  from 
the  Senate  to  his  home  when  the  convention  was  assembling, 
not  expecting  to  return  to  his  seat.  As  he  was  about  leaving 
the  Senate  chamber  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  should 
not  return,  and  that  he  expected  the  nomination.  "  Consid- 
ering your  antecedents,"  he  said,  "  and  your  relations  with  me 
here,  you  ought  to  have  given  me  your  support,  but  you  have 
done  more  against  my  nomination  than  any  member  of  the 
Senate."  Mr.  Wilson  replied  substantially :  "  If  I  could  elect 
a  President,  I  should  nominate  you  or  Mr.  Chase ;  and  I  yet 
hope  to  see  you  President  of  the  United  States.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  is  paramount  to  all  personal  considerations. 
Like  Mr.  Chase,  you  have,  by  your  ability  and  long  devotion  to 
the  antislavery  cause,  excited  prejudices  and  awakened  con- 
servative fears  in  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  which  are  to  be  the 
battle-ground  of  the  contest,  and  whose  votes  must  be  secured 
to  give  success ;  their  votes  in  the  convention  will  decide  the 
nomination ;  and  as  necessity  must  rule  at  Chicago,  I  do  not 
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think  your  name  will  command  the  necessary  strength."  But, 
reiterating  his  confidence,  he  left  the  chamber  in  company 
with  Mr.  Sumner,  assured  of  both  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  wild  with  joy,  forming  pro- 
cessions, kindUng  bonfires,  illuminating  their  dwellings,  and 
bearing  rails  through  the  streets  of  Chicago,  while  the  Western 
members,  jaded  with  their  arduous  efforts  and  the  attending 
excitements,  were  gladdened  on  their  journey  homeward,  in 
the  words  of  Murat  Halstead, "  with  thundering  jar  of  cannon, 
the  clamor  of  drums,  the  glare  of  bonfires,  and  the  whooping 
of  the  boys,  who  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  who  thirty  years  ago  split  rails  on  the 
Sangamon  River,  and  whose  neighbors  named  him  '  honest.'  " 

The  little  band  of  "  radical  abolitionists,"  m  national  con- 
vention, nominated  Gerritt  Smith  for  President,  and  Samuel 
McFarland  of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President.  The  "  old 
organization  "  abolitionists  continued  to  adhere  to  their  policy 
of  not  voting,  and  to  criticise  with  unsparing  voice  and  pen 
the  platforms  and  candidates  of  political  parties.  From  the 
supporters  of  Douglas,  Breckmridge,  and  Bell  they  saw  that 
slavery  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  freedom  nothing  to  gain. 
They  saw,  too,  that  the  issue  tendered  and  the  contest  waged 
by  the  supporters  of  Lincoln  were  against  the  domination  of 
the  Slave  Power  ;  that  depriving  slavery  of  its  long-continued 
usurped  political  supremacy,  and  shutting  it.  within  impassable 
barriers  would  doom  it  to  a  sure,  if  not  speedy  death.  But, 
though  confessing  that  the  Repubhcan  platform  was  an  in- 
dictment of  slavery  ;  that  Republican  success  would  be  a  ver- 
dict against  it ;  that  if  it  was  imfit  to  go  into  the  Territories 
it  ought  to  be  abolished  in  the  States ;  that,  having  no  right 
to  spread,  it  would  have  no  right  to  live,  they,  nevertheless, 
inflexibly  adhered  to  their  policy  of  not  voting.  They  not 
only  refused  to  give  the  Republican  ticket  either  political  or 
moral  support,  but  they  sharply  criticised  the  party,  platform, 
and  candidate. 

Breckinridge  and  Lane  held  and  defended  with  unswerving 
persistency  the  Southern  platform,  proclaimed  tlie  new  dogma, 
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and  maintained  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  The  position  of  Douglas  and  Johnson,  represent- 
ing the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  or  popular  sovereignty, 
was  equivocal  and  clearly  incompatible  with  their  other  utter- 
ances and  former  commitments.  In  1858,  in  a  speech  at  New 
Orleans,  Douglas  had  accepted  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  as  an 
authoritative  exposition  which  recognized  slaves  as  property, 
based  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  property,  a  decision 
that  was  incorporated  into  the  platform,  on  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  stand,  as  "  a  faithful  embodiment  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party."  But  under  that  decision  the  vaunted 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  non-intervention,  self-govern- 
ment became  practically  a  right  to  introduce  and  protect  slav- 
ery, but  not  a  right  to  exclude  and  destroy  it.  He  had  also 
asserted  that  "  the  people  of  the  Territory,  while  a  Territory, 
and  during  a  Territorial  condition,  may  introduce,  exclude, 
abolish,  or  regulate  slavery  just  as  they  please." 

Mr.  Johnson's  position  on  that  platform  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  inconsistent,  as  his  previous  utterances  and  votes  were 
wholly  antagonistic  to  tlie  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  A 
disciple  of  the  Calhoun  school,  he  had  by  voice  and  vote  main- 
tahied  its  extreme  doctrines.  In  the  United  States  Senate  he 
had  supi)orted  the  new  dogma,  and  claimed  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  repeal  an  act  of  a  Territorial  legislature  which 
prohibited  slavery.  In  the  Georgia  convention,  held  on  the 
8d  of  June,  he  had  reported  a  resolution,  recognizing  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  affirming  that  "  neither  the  general 
government  nor  any  Territorial  government  can  destroy  or 
impair  the  slave  property  in  the  common  Territories."  On 
the  17th  of  September,  1856,  he  had  proclaimed  in  Indepen- 
dence Square  that "  capital  should  own  labor."  And  yet,  with 
these  antecedents  and  distinctly  proclaimed  opinions,  and  with 
strange  seeming  obliviousness  thereof,  he  said,  on  accepting 
the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
Congressional  intervention,  as  advocatod  by  this  new-bom 
sectional  party,  is  frauglit  with  peril  to  the  country." 

Bell  and  Everett  stood  on  a  platform  that  ignored  the  pend- 
ing issues.     But  they  had  been  long  in  public  life,  and  their 
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record  and  past  commitments  indicated  their  sentiments  and 
position.  Bell  was  a  large  slaveholder.  In  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, while  discarding  platforms,  he  expressed  the  conviction 
that  a  man's  past  history  was  the  surest  guaranty  of  his  future 
conduct,  and  he  gave  the  assurance  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  path  he  had  already  pursued.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  learn 
from  his  previous  what  his  future  course  would  be.  He  had 
voted  in  favor  of  allowing  a  Territorial  legislature  to  pass 
laws  to  protect  slave  property ;  had  recommended  the  policy 
of  diffusion  and  extension ;  had  held  that  slavery  was  "  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  will  of  God,"  had 
contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind, 
and  was  the  "  well  spring  "  of  the  country's  development  and 
prosperity ;  and  that  emancipation  would  be  destructive  of  the 
welfare  alike  of  the  master  and  the  slave. 

Mr.  Everett's  record  had  been  more  in  accord  with  North- 
ern sentiments.  Though  cautious  and  conservative,  he  had 
voted  in  favor  of  antislavery  petitions  in  Congress,  and,  while 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  co-operated  in  the  passage  of 
resolutions  in  favor  of  abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave-traffic 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  the  inter-State  slave 
trade,  and  the  admission  of  slave  States  into  the  Union.  Ho 
had,  in  the  Senate,  denounced  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  declared  the  extension  of  slavery  to  be  "  an 
enormous  crime." 

Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  and  approved  of  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments,  gave  assurance  that  it  should  be  his 
care  not  to  violate  or  disregard  it  in  any  part,  and,  "  implor- 
ing the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,"  pledged  liimself  to 
co-operate  for  their  practical  success. 

The  four  presidential  tickets  and  platforms,  with  the  radi- 
cal character  of  the  issues  involved,  naturally  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  heated  canvass,  and  members  of  Congress  soon  took 
occasion  to  express  their  sentiments  and  conflicting  estimates 
concerning  them.  Among  those  who  canvassed  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  Elihu  B.  Washburne 
and  Isaac  N.  Morris  of  Illinois.  Of  "  Abraham  Lincoln,  his 
personal  history  and  public  record,"   Mr.  Washburne,  who 
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Lad  known  liim  intimately  for  twenty  years,  said :  "  There  is 
an  inflexible  patriotism  in  his  heart,  and  he  has  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  Republican  principles  in  his  soul.  He  has  doc- 
trines, not  hatreds,  and  is  without  ambition  except  to  do  good 
and  to  serve  his  country."  In  reply,  Mr.  Morris,  who  had 
also  known  Lincoln,  but  who  supported  Mr.  Douglas,  spoke 
rather  cavalierly  of  the  RepubHcan  candidate  as  "a  good 
enough  sort  of  a  man  in  his  place ;  but  every  one  who  knows 
him  knows  full  well  he  is  not  qualified,  either  by  talents,  force 
of  character,  or  experience,  to  guide  the  ship  of  state,  —  every 
one  who  knows  him  knows  he  has  no  administrative  ability." 
Of  his  own  candidate,  his  character  and  principles,  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  admiration  and  of  the  highest  commendation. 

As  the  canvass  progressed,  the  Southern  war-cry  of  dis- 
union was  echoed  by  Northern  politicians  and  presses,  who 
were  alarmed  themselves,  or  who  sought  to  alarm  others. 
Combinations  were  made  between  the  supporters  of  Breckin- 
ridge and  Bell  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  chief  reliance  of  the  supporters  of  tliese  combinations  was 
upon  the  timidity  and  fear  of  the  mercantile  and  moneyed 
classes.  By  the  alarm-cry  of  impending  ruin,  if  Lincoln 
should  be  elected.  Southern  braggarts  and  Northern  dema- 
gogues sought  to  extort  fresh  concessions  to  the  Slave  Power. 
But  these  prophecies  of  ruin  had  little  effect  upon  Republi- 
cans. Their  views  were  aptly  expressed  by  Carl  Schurz  in 
one  of  a  series  of  brilliant  speeches,  made  early  in  the  can- 
vass, in  which  he  said,  the  Southern  States  could  not  attempt 
disunion,  for  "  slavery  would  lay  them  helpless  at  the  feet  of 
the  North,  —  that  slavery  which  makes  it  uncomfortable  to 
stay  in  the  Union  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  out  of 
it."  The  Republican  presses  and  speakers  everywhere  pro- 
claimed like  sentiments.  But  they  feebly  comprehended  the 
full  significance  of  the  great  movement  then  inaugurated; 
nor  could  they  foresee  the  transcendent  events  the  immediate 
future  disclosed,  or  the  destination  of  this  new  departure  in 
American  statesmanship. 

The  canvass    was    vigorously  conducted  by  presses  and 
speakers.    The  most  eminent  men,  North  and  South,  entered 
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into  the  conflict.  The  supporters  of  Breckinridge  were  bold 
and  defiant,  menacing  disunion,  should  their  demands  be  re- 
fused. Those  of  Bell  were  timid  and  equivocal.  Douglas 
was  zealous,  fighting  with  desperation,  audacious,  and  at  first 
apparently  hopeful  of  success.  Making  ever  and  everywhere 
prominent  his  indifference  to  either  the  existence  or  exclusion 
of  slavery,  he  impudently  enjoined  upon  all  who  exhibited 
any  scruples  concerning  it  to  "  mind  their  own  business." 
But  his  hopes  of  success  seem  to  have  been  soon  dispelled ; 
for,  early  in  the  canvass,  while  visiting  New  England,  he  ex- 
pressed to  Burlingame  and  Wilson  his  conviction  that  Lin- 
coln would  be  elected,  at  the  same  time  avowing  his  purpose 
to  go  South  and  urge  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  and  to  maintain  the  Union.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  said  to  George  B.  Smith  of  Wisconsin,  that  he  had  re- 
nounced all  hopes  of  election ;  but  he  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  "  the  Union  would  be  safe  under  Mr.  Lincoln, 
if  it  could  be  held  together  long  enough  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  policy,"  though  he  confessed  his  fears  that  that 
could  not  be  done. 

During  his  visit  at  the  South,  a  Norfolk  editor,  one  of  the 
electors  on  the  Breckinridge  ticket,  propounded  the  question, 
whether  the  Southern  States  would  be  "  justified  in  seceding 
from  the  Union  if  Abraham  Lincoln  is  elected  President."  To 
this  question  Mr.  Douglas  promptly  replied  in  the  negative. 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President,"  he  said,  "  and  of  others  in 
authority  under  him,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  Congress  passes  and  the  courts  expound  them ;  and  I,  as 
in  duty  bound  by  my  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  will 
exert  all  my  power  to  aid  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  against  all  resistance 
from  any  quarter  whatsoever."  Premising  that,  if  Lincoln 
was  elected,  it  would  be  the  secessionists  that  would  "  elect 
him,"  he  replied  to  the  inquiry,  whether  he  would  join  in  an 
effort  to  dissolve  the  Union,  should  the  Republicans  succeed  : 
"  I  tell  them.  No,  never  on  earth."  At  Petersburg,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  was  no  evil  in  the  country  for 
wliich  the  Constitution  and  "  laws  do  not  furnish  a  remedy, 
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no  grievance  that  can  justify  disunion."  At  Raleigh  he  said 
he  was  ready  "  to  put  the  hemp  around  the  neck,  and  haiig 
any  man  who  would  raise  the  arm  of  resistance  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  country."  The  country,  he  said,  had 
already  demonstrated  its  power,  and  now  ''  there  is  one  thing 
remaining  to  be  done,  in  order  to  prove  us  capable  of  meeting 
any  emergency ;  and,  whenever  the  thne  comes,  I  trust  the 
government  will  show  itself  strong  enough  to  perform  that 
final  deed, — hang  a  traitor."  On  his  return,  he  made  speeches 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  He  made  appointments  at 
the  West  covering  the  time  until  the  election.  At  Cedar 
Rapids,  receiving  a  despatch,  on  the  8th  of  October,  from  his 
devoted  friend,  John  W.  Forney,  announcing  the  result  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  another  announcing  that  of  Indiana,  he 
said  to  his  private  secretary :  "  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  next  Pres- 
ident. We  must  try  to  save  the  Union.  I  will  go  South." 
Cancelling  his  Western  engagements,  he  made  a  new  pro- 
gramme, and  stai-ted  at  once  on  a  Southern  tour,  speakmg  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Speak- 
ing in  Mobile  the  evening  before  the  election,  he  learned  the 
result  the  next  night,  in  the  office  of  the  "  Register."  His  pri- 
vate secretary  and  devoted  friend,  James  B.  Sheridan,  in  a 
Iftter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  says:  Tlie  policy  of  the  paper  tlien  became 
a  question,  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  editor,  requested  his  associate 
to  read  to  Judge  Douglas  an  article  ho  had  written  in  favor 
of  calling  a  State  convention  to  deliberate  on  the  course  of 
Alabama.  Judge  Douglas  opposed  its  publication,  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  appeared  to  agree  with  him,  but  maintained  that  the 
only  way  they  could  manage  the  secession  current  was  to 
appear  to  go  with  it,  and,  by  electing  their  friends  to  the 
convention,  control  its  action.  But  Douglas  thought,  and  so 
expressed  himself,  that  if  they  could  not  prevent  the  holding 
of  the  convention,  they  could  not  hope  to  control  it  when 
held.  Forsyth  insisted,  however,  "  on  publishing  the  article, 
and  Douglas  returned  to  his  hotel  more  hopeless  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen  him." 

In  the  course  he  pursued,  and  still  purposed  to  pursue,  he 
was  uncjuestionably  actuated  by  patriotic  motives.     Believing 
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that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  the  spring  by  Southern 
leaders,  to  seize  the  government  and  dissever  the  Union,  he 
had  striven  to  hold  his  supporters  back  from  giving  counte- 
nance to  such  a  movement.  Insisting  upon  the  authority  of 
the  government  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  and 
upon  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  submit  to  the  results  of  the 
coming  election,  he  sought  to  baffle  these  treasonable  designs. 
His  was  the  patriotic  course ;  and,  though  during  the  follow- 
ing months  he  continued  to  manifest  his  accustomed  indiffer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  his  yielding  and  compromising 
spirit,  he  exhibited  Iiis  earnest  purpose  to  preserve  the  unity 
and  life  of  the  nation.  The  morning  after  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  his  friend,  John  W.  Forney, "  What 
is  now  to  be  done  ?  "  he  said :  "  We  must  fight  for  our  coun- 
try, and  forget  all  differences.  There  can  be  but  two  parties, 
—  the  party  of  patriots  and  the  party  of  traitors.  We  belong 
to  the  first." 

Tlic  advocates  of  Lincoln's  election  maintained,  both  North 
and  South,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
believing  that  by  so  doing  they  were  supporting  a  policy  that 
would  end  in  a  peaceful,  if  not  a  speedy,  extermination  of 
slavery.  Their  most  eminent  and  best-known  antislavery 
men  —  Chase,  Seward,  Hale,  Adams,  Sumner,  Giddings,  Wadp, 
Stevens,  Wilmot,  and  others  hardly  less  eminent  —  entered 
the  field.  In  that  series  of  radical  and  reformatory  speeches, 
those  of  Mr.  Seward  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
For,  great  as  was  his  disappointment,  and  sad  as  were  his 
frieiids,  at  his  failure  to  secure  the  nomination,  he  promptly 
announced  that  he  entertained  "  no  sentiments  of  disappoint- 
ment or  discontent "  ;  and  he  at  once  threw  himself  into  the 
canvass  with  a  vigor  and  apparent  self-abnegation  that  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  all.  Addressing  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  16th  of  August,  he  prophesied  victory,  and  assured 
his  hearers  that  "  with  this  victory  comes  the  end  of  the 
power  of  slavery  in  the  United  States."  Leaving  his  home, 
accompanied  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  James  W.  Nye, 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  he  made  an  extended  tour  through 
the  Western  States,  speaking  constantly,  and  by  his  speeches 
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lifting  the  Republican  cause  up  to  the  highest  plane  of  anti- 
slavery  thought  and  purpose.  So  decided,  indeed,  and  pro- 
nounced were  his  opinions,  that  timid  men  thought  he  was 
going  too  far. 

The  theme  of  his  first  speech,  made  at  Detroit,  was  "  Na- 
tional Divergence  and  Return."  After  showing  that  the 
nation  was  devoted  to  the  rights  of  man  in  the  Revolution,  he 
said  that  the  national  divergence  began  in  1820 ;  that  this 
divergence  had  continued,  until  at  last  "  we  have  reached  a 
point  where,  amid  confusion,  bewilderment,  and  mutual  recrim- 
inations, it  seems  alike  impossible  to  go  forward  or  to  return." 
He  declared  that  the  nation  had  "  defied  the  moral  opinions  of 
mankind."  The  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  old  national  way 
had  become  at  last,  he  contended,  "  absolute  and  imperative." 
Speaking  confidently  and  hopefully,  he  said :  "  Whether  you 
agree  with  me  in  attributing  it  to  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  or  not,  this  battle  has  been  fought,  this  victory 
has  been  won.  Slavery  to-day  is,  for  the  first  time,  not  only 
powerless,  but  without  influence  in  the  American  Republic. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Slave 
Power  has  not  even  the  ability  to  terrify  or  alarm  the  free- 
man so  as  to  make  him  submit,  and  scheme,  and  coincide,  and 
compromise.  It  rails  now  with  a  feeble  voice,  instead  of 
thundering,  as  it  did,  in  our  ears  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
past.  With  a  feeble  and  muttering  voice  they  cry  out  that 
they  will  tear  the  Union  to  pieces.     Who 's  afraid  ?     Who 's 

afraid?    Nobody  is  afraid.     Nobody  can  be  bought 

This  battle  is  fought  and  this  victory  is  won,  provided  that 
you  stand  determined  to  maintiiin  the  great  Republican  party 
under  its  great  and  glorious  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
inaugurating  its  principles  into  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  provided  you  stand  by  him  in  his  administra- 
tion, —  if  it  shall  be,  as  I  trust  it  shall,  a  wise  and  just  and 
good  one,  —  until  the  adversary  shall  find  out  that  he  has 
been  beaten,  and  shall  voluntarily  retire  from  the  field." 

His  speech  at  Chicago  was  a  thorough  and  masterly  indict- 
ment of  slavery,  —  confident,  cheering,  and  hopeful.  There 
were  many  other  brief  speeches  of  great  power,  full  of  anti- 
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slavery  sentiment.  Passing  through  Missouri,  he  was  several 
times  called  to  address  proslavery  audiences.  Whenever  he 
spoke,  it  was  with  fidelity  to  his  cause.  He  especially  re- 
proached the  people  of  Missouri  with  their  denial  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  under  the  laws  of  their  State.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  the  principle  that  every  man  is  a  free  man  is  bound  to  go 
through  all  the  thirty-three  States  of  the  Union,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  going  through  the  world."  To  this  his 
audience  responded  with  jeers  and  passionate  denial.  At 
Atchison,  Kansas,  he  said :  "  In  founding  a  new  State,  I  do 
say  that  you  must  put  into  every  man's  hand,  and  not  into 
the  hands  of  the  few,  the  ballot,  or  into  the  hands  of  every 
man  tlie  bullet,  so  that  every  man  shall  be  equal  before  the 
law,  in  his  power  as  a  citizen.  All  men  shall  have  the  ballot, 
or  none  ;  all  men  shall  have  the  bullet,  or  none." 

Returning  liome,  he  made  his  closing  speech  of  the  canvass 
to  his  neighbors  at  Auburn.  Reminding  them  that  the  only 
motive  appealed  to,  by  the  supporters  of  Douglas,  Breckinridge, 
and  Bell,  was  "fear, — fear  that  if  you  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to- 
morrow, you  will  wake  up  the  next  day  and  find  that  you  have 
no  country  for  him  to  preside  over,"  he  told  them  that  all 
who  quoted  and  used  the  threat  and  menaces  of  disunionists 
against  the  performance  of  their  duty  were  abettors  of  dis- 
union, and  they  will  have  to  make  a  sudden  choice,  whether 
they  will  go  for  "  treason,"  or  whether  they  will  go  "  with  us 
for  Freedom,  for  the  Constitution,  and  for  eternal  Union." 

The  canvass,  that  had  so  profoundly  stirred  the  country, 
closed  on  the  6th  of  November  by  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  votes, 
—  all  the  votes  of  the  free  States,  excepting  three  in  New 
Jersey.  Douglas  received  twelve  votes, — three  in  New  Jersey 
and  nine  in  Missouri.  Bell  received  the  thirty-nine  votes  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Breckinridge  received 
the  seventy-two  votes  of  eleven  Southern  States.  While  Bell 
and  Breckinridge  received  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
votes  in  the  free  States,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  received  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  votes  in  the  slave  States. 
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Though  theirs  was  the  triumph,  and  that  was  an  hour  of 
.  rejoicing,  thoughtful  Republicans  realized  that  their  victory 
was  incomplete.  They  were  in  a  minority  of  nearly  a  milHon, 
they  had  failed  to  carry  the  House  of  Representatives,  tlie 
Senate  was  still  overwhelmingly  agamst  them,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  completely  under  the  domination  of  the 
Slave  Power.  Grand  and  inspiring  as  was  their  success,  they 
felt  that  they  had  but  carried  an  outpost  of  the  great  army 
of  oppression,  and  that  years  of  toil  and  conflict  were  yet 
before  them.  But  the  slave-masters,  with  clearer  insight  and 
better  logic,  more  fully  comprehended  the  real  significance 
of  the  result.  They  saw  how  much  freedom  had  gained  and 
how  much  slavery  had  lost.  For  more  than  two  generations 
they  had  dictated  principles,  shaped  policies,  made  Presidents 
and  cabinets,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senators,  and 
Representatives.  Now,  for  the  firat  time,  they  had  been 
beaten,  the  charm  of  invincibility  was  broken,  the  prestige 
of  success  was  gone.  Their  cherished  poUcy  of  slavery-ex- 
pansion had  been  arrested,  and  their  new  dogma  of  slav- 
ery-protection had  been  forever  defeated.  An  antislavcry 
President,  sustained  by  two  millions  of  antislavcry  men,  in- 
spired by  freedom,  would  guide  and  govern  the  nation  for 
four  years.  Armed  with  the  power  and  clothed  with  the 
^  patronage  of  the  national  government,  he  could  successfully 
appeal  to  Southern  men.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
would  take  the  place  of  a  long  and  enforced  silence  of  tongue 
and  pen.  Emancipationists  would  spring  up  among  them- 
selves. Men,  with  new  aspirations  and  higher  purposes, 
would  soon  build  on  the  ruins  of  their  waning  power.  And 
slavery  in  the  States,  hedged  in,  surrounded,  and  pressed 
upon  by  the  growing  niunbers  and  increasing  vigor  of  free 
institutions  and  by  the  combined  forces  of  advancing  civili- 
zation and  the  manifest  providences  of  God,  must  inevitably 
be  put  in  process  of  ultimate,  though  it  might  be  gradual 
extinction. 
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Colored  seamen,  amendment  for,  294, 

Comin%  L.  a,  401,  626. 

Committee.  Of  thirteen  (jee  Compro- 
mise). On  Kan«i,  47  L  Beport  oi, 
601.  Of  fifteen,  540.  On  Haipti^s 
Ferry,  601. 

GMnpromisa  mensures  of  I860,  281* 
290.  President's  message,  232.  Com- 
mittee of  thirteen,  272.  CUy*t  hill, 
378.  Long  debate  on,  274.  Thne 
lines  of  thought,  276.  Adopted,  301. 
Speeches  of  Hale  and  Julian,  302, 
303.  Clay's  estimate  of;  314 -38a 
Sn  Missouri  Compranuse. 

Congnsi,  XXXth.  Winthrop  Speaker, 
27.  Mreting  of  Sontheni  members 
oi;  and  their  address,  197-199.  Gniat 
debate,  191-206.  XXXlst,  first  ses- 
«on  of,  remarkable^  211.  Contest  for 
Speaker,  212-216.  Fierce  debates 
in  both  houses,  213  -  219.  XXXlId, 
362.  Debate  in,  364-369.  XXXlIId, 
3Sa  XXXIVth,  47a  Special  ses- 
aan,  606^  60&  XXXVth,  641 
XXXVIth,  678-682.  Gonteit  for 
dpeaker,  644-663.  Three  parties, 
643.    Three  lewling  idau,  667. 

€onTfations^  at  Put  Byron  and  lUoo- 
don.  109L    At  BnMob   Ha     Whig 
State  in  Faneuil  Hall,  118.    Tw»  ro- 
parts,  119.     Webster's  short  speech, 
120.     In  Springfield,  123L     Webster 
claims    the  Wilmot    proriso   as  his 
"tknndei;''  124.    New  York  Demo- 
eraticat  Syracnae  and  Herkimer,  126  -  J 
128.    Radical  addrvss,  137.  National,  , 
of  1S48,  129-139.     Dnnooalic,  of 
1848,  129-133.      Badieel  dinaions 
on  tlia  slavery  isme,  130,.  131.     Case 
BBninated   and    his    pmatioti.    132. 
"  Change  "  of  riews,  1 3i    Whi^  133. 
Cuididatea,  133-136.    Taylerksids, 


lmt.ftrongl7oppoaed»134,185.  Kemi- 
nated,  136.  Deelarationa  of  Wilson 
Lnd  Allen,  13a  Trimnph  fd  Slave 
Pevper,  138^  Dnfialo^  yyliminaiy 
morements  to,  140-160.  Utica  eon- 
rention,  1 40  - 142.  Meeting  in  Phih^ 
<klpkiA,  called  by  llr.  Wilwm,  142- 
144.  Ohio  conrention,  144.  Ad- 
dresMB  of.  All«i  and  Wilaon,  14^ 
146,  Worcester  oonyention,  1461 
Webster  inrited,  bnt  decfined,  14a 
(&e  Buffalo  Convention.)  At  Boston, 
167.  {Su  Free  SoU.)  At  Utica,  168. 
In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  168, 169.  Demo- 
cratic, of  1862,  368,  364.  Pierce 
nomiBated,  366.  Whig,  366-371* 
Resolutions  of^  indorsed  by  Hr,  Web- 
ster, 368.  Geneial  Scott  nominated, 
37L  Free  Soil,  373,  374.  Candi- 
dates^ and  resolutiona^  373,  374. 
Free  State,  in  Kansas,  500,  639. 
Preaidential,  of  1866^  608  -  6ia 
American,  608,  6091  Repablical^ 
and  platfonn,  611,  612.  Seceden^ 
American,  618,  616.  Democratic, 
616.  Whig,  6ia  In  Chatham, 
Canada,  689.  Southern  Commercial, 
recoomiend  reopening  the  slare-tradc^ 
6ia  Slavebolding,  in  Maiykad,  63a 
Denoerslie  natienal*  of  1860,  673- 

688.  Platform,  reports  and  debate 
on,  676 -67ft.  Diaoider,  679.  Die- 
mption,  68a  Heaitatieo^  68L  Se^ 
coders*,  meeting  of^  682.  A<yeiuik- 
ment  of;  681  At  Baltimaie.  684^ 
Rupture,  68a  Doo^as  end  Jehnaoi^ 
687  ;  end  Breckinridge  and  Lane, 
6S8,    candidatca.    "Constitutional,'* 

689,  69a  Bell  and  Kverett,  candi- 
detca,  69a  BeyWiran,  690-694. 
ReaohitiasMw  691.  Giddingss  amend- 
raent,  691.  Cisndiilatrs  before,  699L 
lincolm  and  Dayton  nominated^  69a 
Gre«4 eatkwMsm,  695.  "Of  Radical 
AbeKtiooieta^'*  end  norosnetiem  of 
Smith  and  McFarland,  696. 

Conscience  Wklip^  123.     iinlf 
312,  313. 
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Corwin,  Thomas,  speedh  of,  42,  Speech 
of,  6>50. 

Cotton,  Whigs,  117.    Is  Icing,  549. 

Court  House,  in  Chains,  tl84.  Ab- 
saulted,  437. 

Cox,  S.  S.,  563. 

Crafts,  W.  and  £.,  case  of,  825,  326. 

Crawford,  Geo.  W.,  208. 

Crawford,  M.  J.,  645-^47. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  1^  504,  559,  ««5. 
Speech  of,  668. 

Cuha.  Impoitanee  of,  608.  Slarehold* 
Ing  apprehensions  in  Congress,  609, 
610.  Change  of  Southern  feeling, 
610.  Action  of  govemmenrt,  610- 
614.  Senator  Brown's  demand,  612. 
Resolution  for  purchase  of,  612.  Fili- 
bustering, 618.  President  Taylor's 
proclamation,  610. 

Culver,  Erastus  B.,  152. 

Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  648. 

Curtin,  A.  J.,  692. 

Curtis  B.  R.,  Justice,  448,  531. 

Curtis,  G.  T.,  Commissioner,  880,  888. 

Curtis,  George  W.,  691. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  President  of  Charleston 
Convention,  676,  687. 

D. 

Dallas,  G.  M.,  868. 

Dana,  C.  A.,  407. 

Dana,  R.  H.,  Jr.,  250,  807,  886,  883, 
342,  436.     Plea  of,  440. 

Davis,  Garrett,  II.  Intensely  pro- 
slavery,  180. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  101,  285,  ^2.  On 
Brooks,  489,  581,  «01,  617,  658,  657- 
659.     Seven  resolutions  of,  660. 

Davis,  John,  14,  102,  294. 

Davis,  Reuben,  649. 

Davis,  Winter,  564. 

Dawes,  H.  L.,  255,  626. 

Dawson,  W.  C,  298,  867,  892. 

Dayton,  W.  L.,  164,  618. 

De  Bow's  Review  advocatet  the  dftve- 
trade,  616. 

De  Jamette,  D.  C,  646. 


Ddlem,  Hannah,  case  of,  825. 

Democratic  party,  routed  in  N.  Y.,  164. 
Buchanan,  candidate,  515.  Platform, 
515.  Threats,  515.  HnniKating  po- 
sition of,  664.  Disaster  and  disrup- 
tion of,  674,  680.  DifiSeulties  of  north- 
em,  685.     See  Conventions. 

Democrats,  Independent,  address  of, 
384.     Douglas's  leply,  885. 

Denver,  J.  W.,  governor,  -544. 

Deseret,  bill  fur,  282. 

Dewey,  O.,  Rev.,  318. 

Dickinson,  D.  S.,  129,  368. 

Disunion.  Threatened  by  CUngman 
and  Foote,  211 ;  Stanley,  Toombs, 
Stephens,  iyiemem,  218-219.  Haz- 
ards of,  226.  Bebofked  by  Chase,  269. 
Threatened,  277.  Threats  of,  by 
Clemens,  Toombs,  Holmes,  285,  286. 
Nashville  convention,  286-288.  Men- 
aces of,  504,  519,  521,  689.  In 
XXXVIth  Cong.,  643 -'«4.  "Help- 
er" resolution,  644.  Stormy  debate 
and  revolutionary  utterances,  644- 
652.  Election  of  Republican  Presi- 
dent a  cause  of,  647, 648.  Southem 
and  Democratic  protests,  /649,  656. 
Extreme  utterances  of  Toombs,  Iver- 
son,  and  ClingnMua,  651,  f$52  ;  also  of 
Governor  Letcher,  654.  Wilson's  re- 
sponse, 652.  Menaoea  of,  im  can- 
vass, 69S. 

Dix,  John  A.,  d6v  158. 

Dixon,  A.,  180,  856. 

Dodge,  A.  C,  855. 

"Dogma,  new,**  foreiAiadowed,  84,  40. 
Of  protection  of  riavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, 655-665.  Southem  press, 
concerning,  656. 

Doolittie,  James  R.,  126,  155,  662. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  14,  101,  268,  882, 
855,865,885,455,485.  Votes  against 
Lecompton,  565.  Great  debate  with 
Lincoln,  566  -  577.  Chicago  speech  of, 
1K72,  278.  Confers  with  Republicans, 
567,  568.  Resolution  of,  606,  627  - 
629.  Ostracism  of,  655-659.  Per- 
sonal defence  of,   662.     Deporition 
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of,  674.  Patriotic  coone  of,  699- 
701. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  112,  807,  590. 
Urged  by  John  Brown  to  join  him, 
594,  605. 

Dow,  William,  murdered,  471. 

Dowdell,  James  F.,  21,  616. 

Downs,  S.  W.,  315. 

Draper,  Simeon,  276,  866. 

Drayton  and  Sayers,  trial  and  conyic- 
tion  of,  104.     Released,  105. 

"Dred  Scott  case,"  523-533.  The 
points,  525.  Decision,  526.  Argu- 
ment, 528.  Dissenting  opinions  of 
McLean,  529-530;  of  Curtis,  531. 
Review  of,  by  Benton,  532.  Revolu- 
tionary and  alarming,  533,  640,  641. 

Duer.  WUUam,  214. 

Dunn,  AV.  M.,  amendments  of,  to  Kansas 
bill,  501,  502. 

Dnrant,  H.  F.,  448. 

Durkee,  C,  410. 

£. 

Earle,  J.  M.,  255,  848. 

Ecclesiastical  bodies,  against  Fugitiye 
Slave  Act,  309,  810.  Methodist 
Church  South,  667. 

Edmonds,  Judge,  52. 

Edmondson  Sisters,  92. 

Election,  Presidential,  of  1848,  129- 
160  ;  of  1852,  360-377.  Democratic 
candidates  questioned,  and  replies, 
863  -  364.  Of  1856,  522.  Of  1860, 
689  -  704.  Four  tickets,  697.  Vig- 
orous canvass,  698.     Result,  703. 

Ellis,  Charies  M.,  436,  443. 

Ellis,  Vespasian,  426. 

Emancipation,  forbidden,  181-183. 

English  bill,  557-565.  Characterized, 
558-560.  Debate,  560-564.  An 
"artifice,"  562. 

"Equilibrium  of  States,"  238.  Not 
provided  for,  240.    262, 263, 267, 268. 

"Era,  National,"  58.  Office  assaulted, 
93. 

Evans,  George,  8. 


Evarts,  W.  M.,  remarks  of^  698. 
"Evening  Post,"  N.  Y.,  407,  447. 
Everett,    Edward,    386,    494.      Nomi- 
nated, 690. 
Ewing,  Thomas,  209. 


P. 

Fairfield,  John,  4. 

Faulkner,  C.  J.,  654. 

Fee,  J.  G.,  Rev.,  178,  668. 

Fen  ton,  R.  K,  testimony  of,  882,  388. 

Fessenden,  W.  P.,  390,  454,  644,  607, 
627. 

Field,  D.  D.,  127,  155. 

"  Fifty.four  forty,"  etc.,  32. 

Filibustering.    Su  Cuba. 

FiUmoits,  Millard,  105.  A  "silver- 
gray"  Whig,  275.  Administration 
of,  controlled  by  Slave  Power,  275, 
276.  Nominated,  509.  Speech  at 
Albany,  517. 

Finality  "  resolutions,"  352,  858.  De- 
bate, 853  -  359.  Whig  movements  in 
favor  of,  860-368.  Unscrupulous 
efforts  of  Mr.  Webster,  861.  Popu* 
lar  indorsement  of,  377. 

Fisher,  M.  M.,  250. 

Fitzpatrick,  B.,  nominated,  687. 

Florida,  bill  for  admission  o(,  2.  Speech 
of  delegate  of,  2.  Constitution  of^  2 ; 
inhuman  provisions  of,  2.  East, 
State  of,  motion  for,  2.   Admitted,  5. 

Floyd,  J.  B.,  609. 

Foote,  Commodore,  testimony  of,  619. 

Foote,  Henry  S.,  47,  90,  100,  284,  298. 

Forbes,  Colonel  H.,  590.  Threatened 
disclosure  by,  591. 

Foster,  Rev.  D.,  441. 

Foster,  J.  W.,  481. 

Fowler,  Orrin,  229,  846. 

Franklin,  Southern  forces  at,  498. 

Freedom  defended,  199-207.  Brays 
speeches  for,  225  -  228.  Advocates  of, 
819-320.  Devotion  to,  507.  Con- 
spiracy against,  635. 

Free  people  of  color,  laws  for  imprison- 
ment  of,  condemned  and  defended, 
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8-5.  Inhumanity  towards  (See 
''black  laws").  Popular  hatred  to- 
wards, 185.  Seamen,  294.  Discrimi- 
nation against,  at  the  North,  300. 
Legislation  hostile,  636,  637.  Judi- 
cial decisions,  637,  638.  Executive 
injustice,  638. 
Free  Soil  party,   Philadelphia  meeting, 

142,  143.     Meetings    in  Columbus, 

143,  144.  Movements  in  Massachu- 
setts, 144-148.  Convention  in  Bos- 
ton, 157  ;  in  Utica,  158  ;  in  Ohio  and 
other  States,  159.  Gratifying  results, 
160.  Convention  in  Utica,  340;  in 
Boston,  843,  344. 

Fugitives,  increasing  number  of,  51. 
Their  friends,  51.  George  Kirk,  case 
of,  52.  On  board  Brazilian  vessel,  53. 
Meeting  in  behalf  of,  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
55.  Case  of  Burr,  Thompson,  and 
Work,  69  -  73.  Case  of  the  schooner 
Pearl,  91,  92.  Fate  of,  92.  See  Un- 
derground Railroad. 

Fugitive  Slave  Act,  291-295.  In- 
troduced by  Mason,  292.  Amend- 
ments offered,  292  -  294.  Adopted  in 
Senate,  294,  in  House,  295.  Work- 
ings of,  304.  Demonstrations  against, 
805-311;  in  favor  of,  312-322. 
Examples  of  its  execution,  304,  305. 
Testimonies  of  clergymen  against 
and  for,  Fumess,  Thompson,  StoiTS, 
Beecher,  810,  311 ;  Stuart,  Taylor, 
Spenser,  818,  819.  Meetings  in 
Lowell  and  Faneuil  Hall ;  Syracuse 
and  Castle  Garden ;  Mr.  Webster's 
course,  312-31 4.  Meeting  in  Boston 
of  Friends,  317.  President's  message, 
319.  Mann's  speech  on,  822.  Atroci- 
ties and  examples  of,  823  -  335.  Meet- 
ings in  Boston,  335,  336.  In  Con- 
gress, 352-359.  Sumner's  amend- 
ment, 353.  Examples  of  its  rigorous 
enforcement,  435  -  451  (See  Bums) ; 
Glover  in  Wis.,  444,  445.  Gamer, 
446 ;  Passmore  Williamson  in  Pa., 
447  -  451.  Pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional, 445.     Supplementary  legisla- 


tion ;  Toncey's  bill,  and  debate,  458  - 

461. 
Fremont,  John  C,  278.     Nominated, 

513. 
Fumess,  William  H.,  Bev.,  51,  810. 

O. 

Galloway,  Samuel,  187. 

Gardner,  H.  J.,  417,  427. 

Gamer,  Simon,  case  of,  446. 

Gamett,  Henry,  case  ol^  326. 

GaiTett,  M.  R.  H.,  645. 

Garrett,  Thomas,  51.  Heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  of,  84.  Trial  and  sen- 
tence, 84.  Great  success,  84.  Bur- 
ial, 35. 

Garrison,  W.  L.,  836. 

Garrisonian  Abolitionists,  views  and 
policy  of,  107,  108.  Prominent  men 
and  women,  109.  Attitude  toward« 
Republicans,  695. 

Gates,  S.  M.,  158. 

Gay,  Sydney  H.,  5i 

Geary,  J.  W.,  Gov.,  535. 

Gentry,  M.  P.,  862. 

Giddings,  J.  R.,  89,  92,  94,  98,  152. 
Characterizes  Ten-Million  bill,  280, 
820,  518,  554,  691. 

Gillette,  Francis,  456. 

Glover,  Joshua,  case  of,  444. 

Goings,  Henry,  case  of,  186. 

Goodrich,  J.  Z.,  899,  416. 

Govemment,  United  States,  claimed  to 
be  proslaveiy,  224.  The  champion  of 
slavery,  609. 

Govemors,  Southern,  meeting  of,  521. 

Graham,  James,  22. 

Graham,  W.  A.,  Whig  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  872. 

Greeley,  Horace,  407,  418,  692-694. 

Green,  Beriah,  112. 

Grew,  Mary,  51. 

Grier,  Justice,  829.  Language  of, 
sharply  characterized  by  ''Evening 
Post,"  447. 

Grievances,  Southern,  198. 

Griswold,  Henry,  596. 
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Ororer,  Martin,  IM. 
Grow,  G.  A.,  Kansas  bills  bj,  501.    Re- 
ports Kansas  constitution,  628. 
Gwin,  W.  M.,  278. 

H. 

Hale,  John  P.,  89,  102,  218,  266,  299. 
On  agiUtion,  821.  838, 448, 614, 542. 
Sharp  speech  of,  664. 

Hall,  Robert  K,  416. 

Hallett,  B.  F.,  182,  817,  880,  665. 

Hamilton,  J.  C,  142. 

Hamlet,  James,  case  of,  805. 

Hamlin,  H.,  22,  259,  550.  Nomination 
of,  694. 

Hai{unond,  J.,  defence  of  slavery  by, 
548  -  550.  Reifies  of  Hamlin,  Brode- 
rick,  and  WHson,  551  -  553. 

Hannuro,  J.  W.,  54,  56,  57. 

Hanway,  Caatner,  case  of,  829. 

Haralson,  Hugh  A.,  18. 

Harlan,  James,  579. 

Harper's  Ferry.  See  John  Brown.  Res- 
olution of  Mason  to  investigate  the 
affair  at,  601.  Trumbull's  amend- 
ment, 601.  Debate,  601-608.  Com- 
mittee,  608.  Report,  604,  606. 
Speeches  concerning,  of  Wilson,  Ma- 
son, Iverson,  Brown,  Wade,  Fessen- 
den,  and  Hunter,  601  -  607. 

Harris,  T.  L.,  564. 

Haskell,  William  T.,  69,  95. 

Haskins,  J.  B.,  568.     Letter  of,  564. 

Hayden,  Lewis,  trial  of,  888. 

Hazewell,  C.  C,  339. 

Henderson,  John,  4. 

Hendricks,  T.  A.,  184. 

Hemdon,  W.  H.,  testimony  of,  577. 

Hickman,  J.,  471,  649. 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  487,  590,  605. 

"Higher  law,"  262.  Mr.  Webster's 
ridicule  of,  361. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  407. 

Hillard,  George  8.,  248,  690. 

HUliard,  Henry  W.,  88,  225. 

Hoar,  E.  R.,  147. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  248,  842. 


Hoard,  C.  B.,  686. 

Holmes,  J.  E.,  286. 

Hopkins,  Erastus,  449,  ^50. 

Houston,  Samuel,  10, 48,  286,  808,  892L 

Howard,  W.  A.,  471,  «59. 

Howe,  8.  G.,  55,  486,  690,  692,  666. 

Hoyt,  George  H.,  595. 

Hudson,  Charles,  14. 

Hudson,  David,  48. 

Hughes,  James,  625. 

Hunter,  R.  T.  M.,  speech  d,  fi65,  660, 

607. 
Hunting   for   treason;     See    Harper's 

Feny. 
Hyatt,  Thaddens,  604. 

L 

"  Independent,"  K.  Y.,  407. 

Indian  Territory,  685. 

Indiana,  eonstitutional  conveatioii  of, 
188-186. 

Inge,  Samuel  W.,  228. 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  8. 

Ingraham,  CommioioBer,  827,  888. 

"Irrepressible  eonflict,"  phrase,  origin 
of,  527.  Attempt  to  combine  two 
conflicting  civilizaticHis,  149.  Vigo- 
rously prosecuted,  688  -  642. 

Iverson,  A.,  608,  661-654. 

J. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  669. 
Jackson,  William,  842. 
Jay,   John,   distinguished  fleiYiow   o( 

51  -  54. 
"  Jerry  rescue,"  827. 
Jessup,  William,  866,  415,  691. 
Johnson,  H.  V.,  687.    iSMConvantioos. 
Johnson,  Reverdy,  17,  46,  209. 
Jones,  G.  W.,  vituperative  spoeek  of, 

457. 
Jones,  S.  J.,  478. 
Judicial  deeisions,    Dred  Scott,   688- 

531.      In  Maine,    Ohio,    and   New 

York,  641. 
Julian,  George  W.,  610. 
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KAgi,  J.  H.,  i5S9. 

Kftne,  Judge,  hush  decisioiis  of,  825, 
448. 

Kansas.  Stniggle,  462-507.  Puipoee 
and  plan  to  make  a  free  Sta^  4M  - 
466.  New  ElnglatMl  Emigmnt  Aid 
Society,  465.  EloctioD  in,  467.  Ib- 
yaded,  468,  469.  Prosident's  mes- 
sage, 470.  Committee  of  investiga- 
tion, 471.  In  Congipess,  474^477. 
Reports  and  bill,  477.  Speeches  ef 
Wilson  and  Hale,  475.  Fi^  State 
legislature,  499.  Dispersed,  500. 
Reports  of  inyeetigating  committee, 
501.  Mr.Grow'sbilUor.SOl.  Dunn's 
amendments,  501,  502.  Douglas  bill, 
and  debate,  502  -  507.  Mr.  Wilson^s 
visits  and  advice,  537,  598.  Free 
State  men  carry  legiislature,  540. 
Memorial  to  Congress,  546.  The  real 
issue,  547.  Meeting  in  Boston  for, 
538.  Free  State  constitution  accepted 
by  the  people,  627  ;  and  laid  before 
Congress,  628.  Debate,  628-631. 
"Barbarism  of  Slavery,"  680,  681. 
Admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
632. 

Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  887.  (See  Ne- 
braska.) No  abstraetion,  462.  Pur- 
pose of,  463.  Fierce  struggle,  464. 
An  artifice,  534. 

Keitt,  L.  M.,  487,  516,  553,  616,  645- 
647. 

Key  to  the  political  kiftoiy  of  the  na- 
tion, 149. 

Keye3,  Edward  L.,  122,  157,  252, 
345. 

Kidnapping,  52. 

Kimball,  M.,  254. 

King,  Leicester,  63,  167. 

King,  Preston,  3,  129,  510. 

King,  T.  B.,  210. 

King,  W.  R.,  363.  Nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  865. 

Knapp,  C.  L.,  806,  845. 

Knox,  Justice,  449. 
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Lamar,  L.  X^  C,  646,  «82. 

Lane,  H.  S.,  413,  511,  692. 

Lane,  Genenl  J.,  868, 663.  Komimitady 
688. 

Lane,  James  H.,  476. 

Law,  <3eocge,  518. 

Lawrence,  Abbot,  137. 

Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  465. 

Lawrence,  Myron,  249,  258. 

Lawrcnee,  towo  «f,  466.  Threatened, 
466.    Assaulted  and  burned,  499. 

Leake,  S.  F.,  644. 

Leavitt,  Joshua,  147. 

Lecompte's  change,  497. 

Lecompton,  constitndon  and  straggle, 
534,  565.  Convention,  537-541. 
Constitution,  44L  Unfair  sufcmk- 
sion  to  the  people,  541.  Rejected, 
642.  Sent  by  tiie  President  to  Con- 
gress, 544.  Message  severely  con- 
demned, 544,  545.  Constitution  for 
arguments,  548.  Singular  epeecli 
of  Hammond  of  8.  C,  548-550. 
Replies,  550  -  556.  EnglUh  bill,  558. 
Montgomery  amendment,  657.  Anti- 
Democrate,  562-564.  Constitation 
rejected  by  the  people,  565. 

Lee,  Colonel  R.  E.,  595. 

Legislation.  Oppressive,  636,  687. 
Northern,  689  -  641.  Conceratag 
schools  in  Mass.,  640. 

Lemmon  case,  641,  642. 

Letcher,  Qovemor,  of  Ya.,  654. 

Lewis,  S.,  155. 

Liberty  League,  110.  Auburn,  ooii- 
vention  of,  112,  and  nomination  by, 
113. 

Liberty  Party  nominates  Hale  and  King, 
110.  Convention  of,  144.  Merged 
in  Free  Soil  party,  157. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  speech  of,  208,  204. 
Springfield  speech,  570.  Its  great 
thought,  571.  Great  debate  with 
Douglas,  566-577.  Devotion  to 
principle,  576.  Douglas's  estimate 
of,  577.    Movements  for,  and  nomi- 
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nation  of,  692,  693.    Enthusiasm  for, 

695. 
Lincoln   and  Douglas's   debate,   566- 

577.      The    contestants,    56B,    569. 

Plan,  569.     Prominence  it  gave  Lin- 
coln, 577. 
Loring,  C.  O.,  884. 
Lonng,   K  G.    {See  Anthony  Burns.) 

Removal  of,  444.  . 
Loring,  Geoige  B.,  685. 
Lovejoy,  J.  C,  147. 
Lovejoy,  0.,  510.    Eloquent  speech  of, 

554,  672. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  80. 
Lunt,  Geoi^  187. 

H. 

Mcaelland,  Robert,  20,  29. 
McClemand,  John  A.,  17,  88. 
McDowell,  J.,   eloquent   speeches   of, 

194-197,  289,  290. 
McKay,  .Tames  J.,  15. 
McKibben,  J.  C,  564,  565. 
McKim,  J.  M.,  51,  598. 
McKinney,  S.,  Rev.,  667. 
McLane,  Robert,  224. 
McLean,  John,  Justice,  opinion  of,  529. 
McRae,  J.  J.,  654. 
Mails  violated,  670,  671. 
Mangum,  W.  P.,  298. 
Mann,  Horace,  90.     Speech  of,  201- 

203.     226,  227,  385,  846. 
Marcy,  W.  L.,  883. 
Marsh,   Thomas  J.,  agent  in  Kansas, 

539. 
Marshall,  H.,  564. 
Martin,  £.  S.,  672. 
Mason,  John  M.,  44,  45,  285,  857,  892, 

489,  580,  595,  602.    Resolution  and 

report  (&e  Harper's  Ferry),  622.    627. 
Massachusetts,    action    of,     247-258. 

Legislative     resolutions,     247  -  249. 

Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  256. 
Mathew,  Father,  217. 
Hay,  Samuel,  440,  442. 
May,  Samuel  J.,  Rev.,  154. 
Meacham,  James,  of  Yt.,  894. 


Meade,  Richard  K.,  of  Va.,  214. 

Meeting  and  address  of  Southern  mem- 
bers  of  Congness,  197, 198.  In  Fan- 
euil  Hall  condenms  Mr.  Webater, 
256,  257.  {Se^  Fugitive  Slave  Act) 
Bums,  436-438.  On  Sumner  ont- 
rage,  493. 

Meredith,  W.  M.,  209,  449. 

Merriam,  F.  J.,  594. 

Methodist  Church  South,  Proalaveryy 
179,  667. 

Mills,  John,  157. 

Millson,  J.  a,  644. 

Miner,  MyrtilU.     See  Schools. 

Missourians,  invade  Kansas,  467-469. 
Murders  by,  471,  472,  474. 

Missouri  compromise,  879.  Abrogation 
of,  378-405.  Dixon's  amendment, 
abrogating,  381.  Appeal  of  "Inde- 
pendent Democrats,"  384.  Douglas's 
amendment  and  speech,  885.  {See 
Fenton.)  Debate,  385-400.  Clerical 
protests,  393.  Bill  passes  House, 
400.  Senate,  404.  Speeches  of  Sew- 
ard, Sumner,  388,  389  ;  Smith,  Ben- 
ton, 397,  898.  Effect  upon  the  North, 
406,  407. 

Mob,  Washington,  98. 

Montgomery,  W.,  of  Pa.,  557. 

Moore,  S.  K,  648. 

Moral  courage  demanded,  97. 

Morehead,  J.  T.,  of  N.  a,  IS. 

Morgan,  £.  D.,  538. 

Morris,  I.  N.,  564,  698. 

Morris,  Thomas,  166. 

Morse,  Freeman,  8. 

Morton,  Edwin,  590,  605. 

Morton,  Marcus,  842. 

Mott,  James,  51. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  51. 

K. 

Nashville  convention,  286-288.      See 

Slave-trade. 
Nation,   humiliating  attitude  of,   877. 

Plighted  faith  of,  broken,  404. 
"National  Era,"  368,  411. 
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Nebraska  Hoose  bill,  lost,  380.  Senate 
bill,  881.  Dixon's  amendment,  and 
Douglas's  report,  881.  Fenton's 
statement,  382-884. 

Kelson,  Dr.,  63. 

Nelson,  T.  A.  R.,  649. 

New  departure  on  the  slavery  issue,  209. 
Measures  required  by,  633  -  642.  Ad- 
vanced position  demanded,  656,  657. 

New  Mexico,  bill  for,  232,  280.  Polk's 
order  for  surrender  of,  279  ;  revoked 
by  Taylor,  279.  Ten-Million  bill, 
279.  Territorial  government  provided, 
281.  Slave-code  for,  634.  New  Or- 
leans *<  Picayune,"  635. 

Nicaragua,  Walker  sails  for,  613. 

"Nicholson  Letter,"  132, 

Niles,  John  M.,  35,  46. 

"No  North,"  Webster  complains  of, 
148,  245. 

Norris,  Moses,  391. 

Northern  defection,  221-230.  Re- 
markable change  of  votes,  221,  222. 

Nye,  James  W.,  153,  306. 

0. 

O'Conner,  Charles,  opinions  of,  642. 

Ohio,  prominent  part  in  the  antislavcry 
conflict,  and  the  leaders,  162.  Bal- 
ance of  power  in  legislature,  168. 
Contest  and  results,  168-172.  Su 
S.  P.  Chase. 

Oliver,  M.,  471. 

Ordinance  of  '87  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, 528. 

Oregon,  contest  concerning,  32-49. 
Bill  for,  33.  Hale's  amendment,  33. 
Southern  sentiments,  39,  40.  Clay- 
ton's compromise,  40,  41.  New  bill, 
43.  Amendments  and  passage,  43- 
49.  Constitution  of  and  bill  for,  624. 
Debate  in  House,  625  -  627 ;  in  Sen- 
ate, 627.     Admitted,  627. 

Orth,  G.  S.,  432. 

Ostend,  meeting  and  circular,  and  Dem- 
ocratic indorsement,  611. 

Otero,  M.  A.,  634. 

Owen,  R.  D.,  184. 


P. 


Palfrey,  J.  0.,  94.  Speech  of,  199- 
201,  249,  386,  347. 

Palmer,  Rundell,  68. 

Pcbama,  Congress  at,  609. 

Parker,  Theodore,  57,  256,  807,  826, 
435-437,  590.  Letter  concerning 
John  Brown,  605. 

Park  Street  church  refuses  burial  ser- 
vices to  Mr.  Torrey,  79. 

Parrot,  M.  J.,  628. 

Patriotism,  appeals  to,  194  - 197,  289, 
290. 

Pearce,  James  A.,  17. 

Pearl,  schooner,  case  of,  91.  Proceed- 
ings in  Congress,  93-104.  Resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Giddings,  94. 

Pennington,  W.,  484.  Elected  speaker, 
653. 

Personal  liberty  bills  in  Massachusetta 
and  Vermont,  57.  Similar  legisla- 
tion in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  57  ;  Rhode  Island,  58 ; 
imfriendly  in  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York,  58,  639,  670. 

Pettit,  John,  2,  184,  357. 

Phelps,  Samuel  S.,  38,  219,  272. 

PhiUips,  S.  C,  56,  157,  250,  252,  336. 
Free  Soil  candidate  for  governor, 
344. 

Phillips,  S.  H.,  342. 

PhilUps,  Wendell,  56,  257,  307,  335, 
435,  437.  At  funeral  of  John  Brown, 
599. 

PhilUps,  William,  472.     Escapes,  499. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  receives  nomination, 
365.  Congratulatory  message  of,  380. 
Action  of,  concerning  Cuba,  612. 

Piereon,  John  H.,  54,  57,  335. 

Polk,  James  E.,  7.    See  New  Mezioa 

Polk,  Trusten,  580. 

Pomeroy,  S.  C,  465. 

Popular  Sovereignty,  doctrine  of,  de- 
fended, 390,  403.  Discarded,  515. 
A  delusion,  534.  Democratic  admis- 
sion, 534,  535.  Douglas's  boast,  634. 
Condemned,  677. 
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Pratt,  T.  0,,  amendiient  of,  to  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  293. 

Pnrfttdioe,  popular,  5t. 

PresideDtial  elections,  ^  1^48  {See 
Conventions).  Of  1S62,  4160 --877. 
Democratic  laiamph,  S7II.  Of  1956, 
1^08  -  0S2. 

FroM,  ffiitifllavvry,  <58,  M. 

Preston,  William  a,  S9. 

Prettymao,  J.  S.,  670. 

Property  in  man,  Supvemc  Covrt  deci- 
sioii,  59.  Language  -cf  Jtidg^  JLaae, 
450.     Asserted  erigin  of,  ^6$,  45f . 

"Proscription,  lawlessness,  barbaiifln,*' 
666  -  672. 

Piotetft,  Southem,  ^7. 

Piwrisa,  Wilmot,  hiftvrf  «f,  35-17. 
Defended  by  Noctbem  Demoerato, 
19,  20.  Defeated  by  NortiMm  deiec- 
tion,  24,  25.  Claimed  by  Mr.  WA- 
«ter,  as  his  ''tkundcr,"  124. 

Pryor«  R.  H.,  446. 

Pugh,0.  E.,  504.  Re8olutiomof;«8, 678. 

Pugh,  J.  L.,  648. 

Pttgh,  Sarah,  51. 

Purvis,  Robert,  51. 

Putnam,  Harvey,  28. 


Quiney,  EdnRmd,  $86,  488,  424. 

R. 

Rantoul,  Robert,  Jr.,  884,  864. 

Radnor,  Kennedi,  proposes  and  defends 
Union  degree,  421,  422,  429.  Con- 
demns  repeal  of  liissottri^ompraiise, 
429. 

Realf,  Riehard,  689. 

Redpath,  James,  604. 

Reeder,  A.  H.,  Governor,  447.  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  460.  Memorial, 
470,  476.     Escapes,  493. 

Republican  party.  Formatieii  of,  406  - 
418.  Preliminary  movements,  406- 
406 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  408 ;  in 
Wisconsin,  409,  410 ;  in  Maine,  611 ; 
in  Vermont,  411,  412  ;  in  Michigan, 
412 ;  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  418 ;  in  | 


New  YiA,  413 ;  in  Mstwdwetts, 
414,  4U.  Meeting  in  Ripon,  Wis., 
409 ;  in  District  of  OoIuMbia,  410. 
State  organizatkm  in  BlicMgan,  412. 
Name  of;  410.  Dr.  BsAey'«  agney, 
411.  Meetings  in  Massachusetts  414- 
417;  in  PtmiuylvMiia,  415.  Defeat 
in  New  Yoric,  414.  Defieot  4iC,  a 
«even  tilow  to  fiiends  «f  IraedoB, 
522.  Victory  of  1864,  great,  bot  im- 
complete,  704. 

Reaolutioiia,  Oeoi^gta,  laid  by  gnremor 
befora  MasaachnsettB  Legislature,  115. 
Action  thereon,  115-118.  Of  Brig- 
ham,  CampbeU,  and  Tihlen,  in  Whig 
convention,  185.  Vermont,  ^8. 
Missouri,  219.  Foote*a,  281.  Mason's 
for  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  231.  Claj't 
eigiit,  284.  For  and  agsiiMt  Wilniot 
proviso,  287.  Wilson's,  247.  Foote's, 
858.  Sumner's,  for  repeal  of  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  858.  Whig  <€  '52,  3«, 
869.  ^'Hdper/'  544.  Sefvo,  of 
Jeff.  Davis,  60^ 

Revolution,  French,  87.  Message,  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress,  and  popular 
demonstratioB  concerning,  87  -  91. 
Resolutions  and  anUslavery  amend- 
ments, 88.  Renarka  of  Htlliai^  Mc- 
demand,  Haskell,  Hale,  and  Foote, 

Richardson,  W.  A.,  repocti  Nebraska 

bill,  394. 
Ripon,  Wis.,   neetiag  for  Repmblioan 

party,  409. 
Robinson,   C   R.,  Dr.,  465.     Eleoled 

governor,  474,  58<.    Imprisoaed,  496. 
Robinson,  W.  8.,  306,  848. 
Root,  Joseph  M.,  28,  M,  218,  225. 
Russell,  C.  T.,  267. 
Russell,  Emily,  92. 
Russell,  Geoige  R.,  486. 
Russell,  T.  H.,  596. 


Sackett,  W.  A.,  226. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  590,  604.     Bcsene 
of,  605. 
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Savage,  J.  H.,  on  Brooks,  40a 

Sawyer,  William,  29. 

Schenok,  Roberto.,  17. 

Sohoola  in  District  of  Colombia,  673- 
686.  Brown's  bill  and  Wilson'aamend- 
ment  for,  579.  Southern  uttenaces, 
6S0-582.  Wilson's  naponsft,  682. 
llyrtilla.  Miner  and  ber  efforts,  683  - 
686.    Colored,  in  MassaohuseU%  340. 

Scliouler,  W.,  262-267. 

Scbarx,  Carl,  698. 

Scott,  R.  O.,  circular  of;  to  Democratic 
oandidates,  and  responses,  863. 

Secession,  foreshadowed,  6.  Threatened, 
and  rebuked,  44-47,  191-206,221- 
230,  313-319.  Menaces  of,  in  Con* 
gross  and  at  the  South,  286-288. 
See  Nashville  convention. 

Sedgwick,  C.  B.,  155,  306. 

Sentiments  of  the  ISatlien,  departure 
from,  660. 

Sevier,  Ambrose  H.,  22. 

Sewoll,  a  K,  330,  334,  604. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  enters  United  States 
Senate,  164.  Speech  at  Clereland, 
165, 166.  Speech  for  California,  261  - 
263,  297-299.  On  Kansas,  388, 
402,  413,  459,  462,  483,  603,  504, 
662,  628.  Magnanimous  coarse  of, 
701-708. 

Shsdrach,  case  of,  329-333.  Pnaident's 
Proclamation,  330.  In  Congress,  330- 
833. 

ShannoD,  W.,  GoTernor,  471. 

Sherman,  X,  471,  644,  646. 

Shipley,  Thomaa,  61. 

Simrosj  T.  M.,  case  of,  333  -  336.  Meet- 
ings and  legislative  action,  335,  336. 

Slack,  0.  W.,  640. 

Slave  Power.  Defeats  slavery  prohibi- 
tion, 30.  Never  fair  and  honorable, 
31.  Taylor's  nomination,  triumph 
of,  138.  Described,  188,  189.  How 
maintained,  200,  206.  Signal  tri- 
umphs of,  284,  376,  377.  Complete 
dominatinnof,  623.    Epoch,  673-688. 

Slayery.  Made  a  national  interest,  1. 
Essentially   false,   81.      Pestiferous, 


106>  lOr.  AffiMiiioni,  116,  llC 
Demoralizing,  179.  Debates  in  His 
XXXth  Congress  ;  Abfo  dafeno»  ol 
ftvadosn,  by  Palfray,  Mann,  and  Jams^ 
Wilson,  199-207.  Caustic  sptsch 
of  linoolu,  208.  Nerw  departure,  209. 
Southern  deteimination,  210.  De- 
fended, 223,  224»  Domination  of 
testimony  concerning,  466.  Defences 
of,  648-660,  663.  Condemned,  668- 
666.  The  ownhadowing  issue,  678* 
In  Kansas,  636.  National,  d66. 
Violence  its  element,  6L 

Slaves,  property  in,  36,  37.  Adver- 
tised by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, 60.   Increased  demand  for,  61fiL 

Slave-ti-ade.  Bill  for  its  abolition  in 
District  of  Columbia^  296.  Defended 
by  Hunter,  296.  Debate,  296-801. 
Amendment  by  Seward,  298.  Adopt- 
ed, 301.  Reopening  of,  demand  fiuv 
616,617.  Complaints  of  British  into^ 
fercnce,  617,  618.  Action  of  Repal>- 
licans,  618.  New  York,  mart  of,  6191. 
Wilson's  bill  and  speech,  619  -  621. 
Heartless  utterances  of  DAvis  and 
Mason,  621.     Failure  of  bUl,  628. 

Slidell,  John,  485,  612. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.,  28.  Oregon  bill  by, 
43.  612. 

Smith,  Oerrit,  112.  Nominsted  for 
President,  113.  Speech  of,  374^  897, 
69a 

Smith,  T.,  887. 

Smith,  William,  caao  of,  824. 

Snodgraas,  Dr.,  68. 

Soul^  Pierre,  287,  687. 

Southern.  Menaces,  210, 211,  226.  Di« 
vinons,  288.  Triumphs,  284,  862, 
621.  Madness  and  presumption,  656, 
656.  Anarchy,  666,.  667.  Dementi- 
ization,  672.  Conduct,  aingnla>  aad 
unaccountable^  686. 

Spear,  a  T.,  Rev.,  311. 

Speight,  Jesse,  11. 

Spencer,  I.,  Rev.,  818;. 

Sprnguc,  Judge,  338. 

Stonley,  £.,  136,  313. 
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Stanton,  F.  P.,  acting  goremor,  03C 

Stanton,  H.  B.,  153. 

Stanton,  K  H.,  96. 

State  influence.  Both  helpful  and  hann* 
ful,  115,  125.  In  New  Hampshire, 
114.  In  Massachusetts  legislatui-e, 
115-118.  Wheatland's  and  Wilson's 
reports,  11.  Beactionary  spirit,  122. 
Rights  maintained,  867. 

Statesmanship  of  the  hour,  866,  867. 

Steams,  George  L.,  590.  Money  hy,  to 
Brown,  592,  598,  605. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  20.  Singular 
motion  of^  43.  Speeches  of,  191- 
193,  215,  394,  400,  617. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  sarcastic  speech  of, 
227,  645. 

Still,  William,  51. 

Stokes,  W.  B.,  649. 

Stone,  J.  M.,  253,  345. 

Stone,  James  W.,  510. 

Stone-cutter,  outrage  upon,  668. 

Storrs,  R.  S.,  Dr.,  310. 

Strange,  R.,  of  N.  C,  131. 

Strong,  Stephen,  22. 

Stuart,  C.  E.,  561,  565. 

Stuart,  Moses,  Professor,  318. 

Sumner,  Charles,  56,  105,  118,  121, 
.  147,  157,  250,  308.  Elected  Senator, 
849.  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  350. 
Speech,  354.  Assailed,  355,  356. 
.  Response  of,  858,  389,  404,  460,  478- 
495.  Speech  of,  479,  480.  Assaulted 
by  Brooks,  481.  Announced  to  the 
Senate,  483.  Committee  of  both 
houses,  484-486.  Southern  indorse- 
ment, 489,  490.  Voice  of  Southern 
press,  489.  Northern  responses,  490  - 
493.  Northern  meetings,  493-495, 
629  -  631. 

Swan,  C,  Dr.,  342. 

Swift,  John  L.,  437. 


T. 


Taney,    Roger   B.,  C.  J.,  524. 

Scott  decision,  525  -  528. 
Taylor,  Nathaniel,  Dr.,  818. 


Dred 


Taylor,  General  Zachary,  9.  (See  Mexi- 
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